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LOW UPKEEP 


The upkeep of Triumph Tankage Dryers is low enough to be forgotten. Once in 
several years you’l! have to buy a new wheel for the fan which draws off the 
vapor; but aside from this (barring accidents) you will probably not have to buy 
any repairs during the entire life of the machine. 

Write for prices and capacities. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


THe C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 











Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
‘*REGAL’’ Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand “‘PURITY’’ Lard. 


m Goods for Export and Home 
Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners Trade in any Desired Package. 








Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES 


344 Produce Exchange NEWYORK S7Wetititene “OS. oe.” 

















THE MODERN BOX 


_“NABCO" -4-ONE- BOXES for ee 


SAVE IN FREIGHT 
SAVE IN HANDLING 
SAVE IN NAILS 

SAVE IN FIRST COSTS 








Send us your specifications 
now and we will prove to 
you how to save from 25 
to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


38th and Racine Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Anybody can make ‘‘Grease’’ but we can show you how to 

4 EA e make it MERCHANTABLE and keep PRODUCTION at a mini- 
mum per 1000 pounds, live weight. 

CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO., Packing House Chemists and Engineers CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NI AG AR A BR AND” Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
~~ and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


mauracraer 'Y BATTELLE & RENWICK © MADEN LANE 
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5 GoobD LOGICAL REASONS 














I st. ——It retains the original meat flavors. 
2nd.—It makes a better product. 

3rd. —It saves waste. 

Ath. —It saves labor. 

5th. —It saves lard. 


There is no need wasting fats and lard when the Brecht Crescent 
Steam Cooking Box is used. Instead of skimming fats off the cooking 
vats or letting them go to the catch basin, the Brecht Steam Cooking 
Box will save ALL the gelatine and lard. 

Packers who turn out high 
grade, clean, white pigs’ feet 
full of their original flavor 
praise the Brecht Steam Cook- 
ing Box very highly for accom- 
plishing these results. 


Write us for the List of 
Satisfied Users. 


THE 


BRECHT 
COMPANY 


Established 1853 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES 


Pertaining to the Meat and Allied 
Industries 


Main Offices and Factories 
1234 Cass Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

















NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
174-176 Pearl St. 67 Second St. 
LYON, FRANCE LIVERPOOL 
24 Rue Lanterne No. 6 Stanley St. 
CHICAGO CAPE TOWN 


4127 So. Halsted St. 40 Burg St. 
BUENOS AIRES SYDNEY, A’ST’L’A 
Calle San Martin 201 8 Castlereagh St. 
Members of 






































101 


Importers and Exporters of All Kinds of SAUSAGE CASINGS 
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Chicago’s Progress 


has paralleled that of its great packing plants. Contributary to the 
latter is the use of modern, labor-saving machinery. 


The Mechanical Manufacturing Company, over a period of | 
many years, has been setting the pace for Chicago’s progress through | 
the production of the latest and most practical designs of packing 
house machinery and equipment. 


Today, it is not only the largest manufacturer of this type of 
equipment in the world, but is also known throughout the country 
as a large producer of railway bumping posts, friction elevators, 
sheet metal and plate work. Creamery, oleomargarine, sausage, and 
canning machinery, and equipment for poultry and produce plants 
are others of its specialties. 


A large, well-equipped plant and an organization of experienced 
workmen are The Mechanical Manufacturing Company’s con- 
tributions to the building of C4Azcago’s Future. 





The Mechanical Manufacturing Company 
Loomis Street and Pershing Road 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1889 
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In Earlier Days 


In former times, when the town butcher or farmer himself dressed and cured 
the meat for the community, he could not always tell how it would turn out. 


His methods were crude; partly traditional, partly guesswork. His tests 
were few and inconclusive. 

Meat packing of today, ascarried on by Swift & Company, has changed all 
that. It isscientific. Nothing is left to chance; nothing taken for granted. 


The most painstaking care and attention are given toevery step. Processes 
are worked out on a large scale with minute exactness. Methods are contin- 
ually revised and improved. Cleanliness is insisted upon. Drastic, incessant 
inspections are the order of the day. 

Swift products are uniform, graded according to quality. 
Take bacon, for instance. 
Swift & Company set out years ago to make a delicious, savory 
bacon which should be uniformly excellent. R 
(<>) uf} The vano 


Pren wu y The result is Swift’s Premium Bacon, always the 
| Gy by) same, always famously good. Today this bacon, 


5 
wrapped, sealed and branded, has circled the world. i T 

Swift & Company’s system of distribution carries it to { 

places which the “town butcher” or the farmer could ’ 


_ & Company, U.S. A. PREMIUM 
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Wilson’s Certified Ham 


—juicy, tempting, delicious 


Most every one likes good ham, and when you 
can serve Wilson’s Certified Ham— baked—as 
the chief dish, the success of your dinner is abso- 
lutely assured. Certified Ham is tender, juicy, 
mildly sweet in flavor—and the rich savor and 
delicious quality tells of the careful selection and 
cure. Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified Bacon, 
Certified Lard and other Certified products. You 
will find them as good as Certified Ham. 
“‘Wilson’s Meat Cookery”—our book on the econom- 


ical buying and cooking of meats— free on request. 
Address, Department . Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
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WORK COMPLETED IN OUR 






























#e ee 
“Ss NEW PLAATS 
REARS CHIEA 
Rc laARHRA 
| AR CUITLOFS. 
NEW PLANTS suttt at a TOTAL CosT OF $5,500,090 

1. BRENNAN PACKING CO................... Chicago, Ill. 16. UNIVERSAL PACKING CO................. Fresno, Cal. 

175-Ton Ice Factory, Engine Room and Ice Storage. Complete Packing Plant. 
2. OGDEN PACKING & PROVISION CO...... Oxden, Utah ae) ek. ee Chicago, Ill. 

Complete Hog Killing Plant. Mobile. Al 
3. JOHN MORRELL & CO................. Memphis, Tenn. 18. A. D. DAVIS PACKING CO................. obile, Ala. 

Complete Packing Plant. 

Branch House. 
es ke Chicago, III. Ae eee Chicago, Ill. 
5. KERBER PACKING COMPANY............... Elgin, Ill. Complete Beef Plant. 

Complete Packing Plant. 20. RB Be E>: eee Chicago, IIl. 
6. GEO. A. HORMEL & CO................... Dallas, Texas Complete Beef Plant. 

Branch House. 21. CHIPPEWA COUNTY INSANE ASYLUM, 
A DOURMAL & COMPANY . «200.006 e5ccccescens Chicago, Ill. Ce Pe ince cairerecmevika pan wnseen Chippewa, Wis: 
8 OGDEN PACKING & PROV. CO....... Los Angeles, Cal. 


22. IRISH CO-OPERATIVE MEAT, Ltd., Waterford, Ireland 


Branch House. Complete Packing Plant 
9. LARSEN ICE MACHINE CoO....... Fort Madison, lowa : 
10. JACOB DOLD PACKING CO............. Syracuse, N. Y. 23. BELLE MEADE FARMG................ Belle Meade, Va. 
Branch House. Hog Packing Plant. 
11. JACOB DOLD PACKING CO................ Utica, N. Y. 24-25. WHEATFIELD FARMG................... Niagara, N. Y. 
Branch House. Sa W#LALSARE DAVERS CO............ccc0ccces Chicago, Ill. 
12. OGDEN PACKING & PROV.CO...... San Francisco, Cal. Cold Storage Plant. 
Branch House. “ 
13. YORKSHIRE CREAMERY CO........... Ottumwa, lowa ai. a PACKING CO.............. Buffalo, N.Y. 
14. NUCKOLLS PACKING CO................. Pueblo, Colo. ~ , 
Complete Peching Plant. 28. LOUIS PFAELZER & CO.................... Chicago, Ill. 
15. AGAR PROVISION CO...................... Chicago, III. Fertilizer Plant. 
Fulton Street Markets. 2. OGDEN STOCK YARDS CO.............0.5. Ogden, Utah 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


ARCHITECTS 
OLD COLONY BUILDING—CHICAGO, ILL. 


Specialists in Packing Houses, Cold Storage Plants and Ice Factories 
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FROM 1915-1921 
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PLANT ADDITIONS — AT A TOTAL COST OF $5,000,000 














1 WHELLIAM DAVIES CO, LTD. ....0.056:0ccsu0 Toronto, Can. 3. CA. DURR PACKING €O.| . .....6s..000000s008 Utica, N. Y. 
Ice Factory, Cold Storage, Beef Abattoir, Tank House and Hog Slaughter House, Coolers, Engine and Boiler Room. 
Live Stock Pens. 14. SIEGEL-HECHINGER CO............ccceee; Chicago, Ill. 
Ss ee Toronto, Can. Tank House. 
P . : 15. NEUHOFF PACKING CO............... Nashville, Tenn. 
a Office, Canning Factory, and Cold Storage Cold Storage Building, Live Stock Pens, Abattoir, Tank 
a House, Office Building and Power Plant. 
3S WRITE PROVISIGN CO. ...... ..ccccsieccsccccs Atlanta, Ga. 16. MANITOBA COLD STORAGE CoO....... Winnipeg, Can. 
Cold Storage Building and Tank House. Cold Storage Building. 
4. CAPITOL REFINING CO............. Washington, D. C. 1%. EVANSVILLE PACKING CO............ Evansville, Ind. 
Compound Lard and Oil Refinery. Cold Storage Building. 
& RAV SACRE OO............06.0000.: Waterloo, Iowa 18. LOUISVILLE PROVISION CO........... Louisville, Ky. 
Cold Storage Building. Abattoir, Live Stock Pens and Cold Storage Building. 
6. CHAS. WOLFF PACKING CO............. Topeka, Kan. 18. cas Gacmes Gee CO... eee eee Chicago, Ill. 
Box Factory. ; 20. JACOB DOLD PACKING CO.............. Buffalo, N. Y. 
7. JOHN MORRELL & ae aetna Sioux Falls, S. D. Cold Storage Building, Beef Slaughter House, Beef Cool- 
Cold Storage Building and Engine Room. ers, Hog Slaughter House, Live Stock Pens, Canning Fac- 
S JOHN MORRELL & C€CO..........cccccccnes Ottumwa, Iowa tory and Oil House. 
Cold Storage Building. 21. > Ss. a one pr eae pease ns Lexington, Ky. 
ee 2 >: ee Chi , ll. aughter House ausage Factory. 
cians Wiomineds — 22. FIELD & COMPANY .....0..---..-.. Waynesboro, Ky. 
y ausage Factory and Lard Refinery. 
a ee meen eet Chicago, IU. 23. EAST TENNESSEE PACKING CO......Knoxville, Tenn. 
=< Abattoir, Tank House and Cold Storage Building. 
11. FIGGE & HUTWELKER CO........... New York, N. Y. 24. J. H. ALLISON & CO................. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hog Slaughter House. Abattoir and Cold Storage Building. 
12, WILLIAM DAVIES CO., LITD..........:... Chicago, IIl. 25. HAMMOND PACKING CO.............. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Cold Storage Building, Canning Factory and Tank House. Abattoir. 


Progress, new methods, economy and elimination of waste applies to all industry 


at all times. 


We act in an advisory capacity on all problems pertaining to the Construction, 
Machinery and Equipment of new and old plants. 


With years of experience and a complete organization we are prepared to effi- 
ciently execute work anywhere in this Country or Abroad. 
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Anco Dehairing Machines 


In First Cost and After Cost they remain the 
world’s greatest in dehairing machine values 


We, the originators of the present methods of scraping hogs, wish to warn all 
buyers against the reckless statements of our competitors claiming excessive cost 
for upkeep of our large dehairing machines. 


Aiter careful tests, we are able to guarantee the cost of upkeep not over 34c 
per hog. Looked upon in its true light, it is an absolute fact that our large dehair- 
ing machines are the cheapest to operate and will allow a slaughterer to put his 
hogs from the sticking pen into the cooler at a cheaper cost than is possible by 
any other competing machine. 





OUR LATEST MACHINE 
Three Wheel Type 





This machine 
has been run- 
ning one year 
and a half 
in Chicago, 
without one 
dollar having 
been spent for 
upkeep. 


We will guarantee to do better work in cleaning hogs and to operate with 
less upkeep than any other machine in the world. The only machine that does 
“Perfect” work on the heads. Automatic control of the hogs so that they may 
remain in the machine until thoroughly cleaned. Lesser amount of labor required 
in connection with machine which gives additional independence to the user. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
5323 So. Western Boulevard CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For Reliability and Service, Buy 
ANCO Packing House Machinery 


HOG SLAUGHTERING 


DEPARTMENT 
Power Toe Pullers 
Hog Hoists Hog Shackles 


Sticking Rails Scalding Tubs 

Hog Dehairing Machines 

Scraping Benches 
(Movable and Stationary) 

Tracking, Hangers and Switches 

Travelers and Gambrel Sticks 

Track Scales 

Sanitary Viscera Inspection Tables 

Sanitary Viscera Handling Tables 

Sanitary Gut Tables 

Sterilizing Laboratories 

Gut Hashers Fat Washers 

Ethmoid and Turbinated Bone 
Removing Machines 

Tooth Removing Machines 

Hog Jaw Pullers 

Snout Cleaning -Machines 

Hog Paunch Washers 

Hogs Head Splitters 

Dressing Rail Conveyors 

Tank Charging Trucks, Meat Buggies 
and Fat Trucks 

Hog and Sheep Casing Cleaning 
Machines 


BEEF AND SHEEP SLAUGHT- 
ERING DEPARTMENTS 


Beef and Sheep Viscera Tables 

Beef Knocking Pens Beef Hoists 

Beef Bleeding Rails Beef Droppers 

Beef Shackles 

Beef Spreaders Beef Pritch Plates 

Sanitary Cattle Head Trucks 

Beef Travelers : 

Beef Dressing Rail Conveyors 

Beef Head Splitting Machines 

Sheep Hoists Sheep Shackles 

Sheep Spreaders Sheep Racks 

Sheep Dressing Rail Conveyors 

Sheep Head Tables 

Beef Casing, Fatting and Slimming 
Machines 


CUTTING ROOM 


Band Sawing Machines 

Circular Sawing Machines 

Movable and Stationary Cutting 
Benches 

Chopping Blocks 

Fat Skinning Machines 

Belly Rollers Power Grind Stone 

Galvanized Sanitary Meat Trucks and 
Fat Trucks 

Galvanized Dumping Barrels 


CURING DEPARTMENT 


Portable Ham Curing Pumps 

Pickle Pumps 

Mechanical Agitators for Making 
Pickle Solutions 

Bacon Curing Boxes 

Refrigerating Boxes 

Salting Tables 


SAUSAGE AND HAM COOK- 
ING DEPARTMENTS 


Sausage Trucks Silent Cutters 

Enterprise Choppers Meat Mixers 

Power Rockers 

Sausage Stuffers 

Sausage Linking Machines 

Spice Mills 

Head Cheese Cutters 

Pork Fat Cutters 

Sausage Cooking Vats 

Ham Cooking Vats 

Ham Retainers 

Ham Presses 

Tripe Cleaning Machines 

Umbrella Tripe Scrubbers 

Sausage Washing Machines 

Pigs Foot Singeing Machines 

Pigs Foot Cleaning Machines 

Pigs Foot Splitting Machines 

Overhead Tracking for Sausage 
Smoke Houses 

Sausage Cages 

Sanitary Improved Sausage Stuffing 
Tables 


LARD AND COMPOUND 
DEPARTMENTS 


Jacketed Rendering Kettles 

Fat Hashers 

Lard and Crackling Presses 

Lard Agitators Lard Coolers 

Lard Cooling Rolls 

Fullers Earth Treating Kettles 

Refining Kettles 

Filter Presses 

Formula Tanks 

Scale Tanks 

Neutral Tanks 

Cottonseed Oil Deodorizers 

Lard Presses for Cold Pressing 

Lard Pumps—Steam and Rotary 

Air Blowers 

Lard Pail Crimping Machines 

1 lb. and 2 lb. Lard Carton Filling 
Machines 


SMOKE HOUSE 


Ham and Bacon Cages 

Lectroweld Bacon Hangers 

Steel Smoke Houses 

Steel Gratings and Screens for 
Smoke House Floors 

Ham and Bacon Branding Machines 

Overhead Tracking and Switches 

Smoke Stick Washer 

Smoke House Sticks 


OLEO DEPARTMENT 


Tallow Chilling Vats 

Oleo Fat cutters Oleo Hashers 
Oleo Melting and Clarifying Kettles 
Oleo Oil Receiving Tanks 

Oleo Seeding Trucks 

Oleo Presses 

Oleo Stearine Packers 

Oleo Press Cloths 


TANKING, FERTILIZER AND 
BONE DEPARTMENTS 


Steam Rendering Tanks 

Blood Cooking Tanks 

Lard and Grease Receiving Tanks 
Hydraulic Tankage Presses 
Fertilizer Dryers 

Tank Water Evaporators 

Stick Receiving Tanks 

Stick Mixing Tanks 

Stick Drying Rolls 

Digester Tankage Apparatus 
Fertilizer Mixers 

Bone Washers 

Bone Screens 

Bone Sawing Machines 

Hoof Pullers 

Blood Pumps 

Bone and Fertilizer Grinding Mills 
Fertilizer Grinders 

Press Cloths and Racks 


HOG HAIR DEPARTMENT 


Washers, Pickers 
Winnowing Machine 

Hog Hair Dryer 

Hog Hair Curling Machine 
Hog Hair Baling Presses 


COOLERS AND COLD 
STORAGE 


Portable Leaf Lard Carriers 

Portable Loin Racks 

Portable Offal Racks 

Portable Fresh Meat Racks 

Dumping Barrels 

Galvanized Trucks for Trimmings, 
Offal, etc. 

Overhead Tracking, Switches, etc. 


MEAT CANNING 
DEPARTMENT 


Meat Cutting Machines 
Meat Cooking Vats 

Steam Process Boxes 

Can Stuffing Machines 
Can Capping Machines 
Vacuum Sealing Machines 
Dried Beef Chippers 
Dried Beef Butt Slicers 
Exhausting Machines 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Friction Elevators and Cages 

Ice Crushers 

Barrel Washing Machines 

Hog and Sheep Casing Cleaning 
Machines 

Beef Casing, Fatting and Sliming 
Machines 

Meat Box Presses—Steam, Air, 
Hydraulic and Knuckle Joint 

Power Grind Stones 

Gut Spinners 

Hide Cutters 

Refrigerating Car Hooks 


In addition to the above listed equipment, we manufacture machinery for glue making and 
soap making; in fact, a complete line of all equipment identified with the meat industry. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL COMPANY 


The Leading Packing House Machinery Manufacturing Establishment of the World 


5323 So. Western Boulevard 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The World’s Most Complete 





PACKINGHOUSE AND ABBATOIR MACHINERY — The 
Brecht Triplex Hog Scrapers have established new records for 

> hog cleaning. Brecht killing equipment consists of every mod- 
\ edaisimmem ern machine required—hoists, scalders, conveyors, fat and bone 
. in other words, complete 





washers, casing cleaning machines 
killing machinery. 


LARD MACHINERY—No matter if it may be kettle rendered, 
neutral. prime steam or compound lard, you will find our service 
covers such plants complete. It doesn’t end with the sale of the 
machinery, but our service includes the successful demonstra- 
tion and the turning out of a high class product. 


OLEO, COMPOUND, LARD AND OIL REFINING EQUIP- 
MENT—In addition to machinery required to turn out oleo stock 
and oil, we have perfected a line of machinery to turn this prod- 
uct into much demanded products such as butterine, nut 
butters, ete. 


SAUSAGE MACHINERY—tThe Brecht Crescent Sausage Ma- 
chinery is the result of years of experience. The Brecht Silent 
Cutter has features which can not be found elsewhere. The 
Brecht Crescent Grinders are extreme in their simplicity. The 
Brecht Crescent Air Stuffer has original features. No matter 
what it may be for the sausage room, we offer a “Complete 
Service.” 








LARD PAILS AND CANS—Which are manufactured in our 
own plant are heavy in weight, non-leaking, specially bent, 
evenly balanced, and our Lithographing Department has fur- 
nished some of the finest and most attractive lard pail designs 
in existence today. 














BRECHT 





Established 

EXCLUSIVE MAN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO CAPE TOWN SHANGHAI MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, 
174-176 Pearl Street 4127 So. Halsted St. 67 Second Street 40 Burg Street 6 Kiukiang Road Pertaining to the Meat 


Main Office and Factory: 
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Packinghouse Service 


BY-PRODUCT MACHINERY—No matter how large a plant 
may be, Brecht service offers Dryers of every style and capacity 
to meet every particular demand. Brecht Evaporators are op- 


‘ed 

































erating in a great many of the country’s packing plants helping 
to eliminate waste. 


RENDERING TANKS—Years of experience in building tanks 
for the packinghouse trade insures the American meat packer 
of such material in the rendering tanks which will withstand the 
acids which develop during the cooking of lard or offal. Brecht 
Tanks are built to suit your requirements. 


CANNING MACHINERY—The world today demands food- 
stuffs put up in cans. The sales possibilities for the smaller 
packers are immense in this particular field. The Brecht organi- 
zation can offer you a good many years of experience in the in- 
stallation of Meat Canning machinery—a Service complete 
within itself. 


HYDROGENATION of Vegetable Oils has been a factor of im- 
portance, and the means of putting the oil industry on its own 
foundation and absolutely independent of animal products for 
the manufacture of compound (lard), nut butter, etc. The Ellis- 
Brecht HYDROGENATING Plants are simple in principle and 
operation. 


REFRIGERATING PLANTS—which we manufacture up to 
twenty tons capacity are extensively used by the smaller pack- 
ers, and the very fact that a great number of our sales engi- 
neers are competent refrigerating men offers the American 
packing industry a packinghouse service which seeks its equal 
today. 








ished | 1853 

MAN | UEACTURERS OF 
IT TOOLS AND SUPPLIES LYONS, FRANCE BUENOS AIRES BILBOA, SPAIN LIVERPOOL SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
leat and Allied Industries 24 Rue Lanterne Calle San Martin 201 Amistad 1 No. 6 Stanley Street 8 Castlereagh Street 


ry: | 1254Cass Ave , St.Louis, Mo. 
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Greatest DOSS” sccsnce Making Outfits 


THE WINNERS ON MERITS. REDUCE COST OF OPERATION 


“BOSS” Jerkless “BOSS” Grate and “BOSS” U Hog Dehairers are simplest, fastest and most eco- 


° nomical for perfect hog cleaning. Cleaning and turning of hogs is done by short belt 
Hog Hoists scrapers, assisted by the bars. 


Grate on which hogs are cleaned U Bars, being stationary, cause no break-downs or delays. 
also discharges them. 
' — Shaft with cleaners is outside of bars, U Bars have slant on which 
easy to get at. Hogs are m full view hogs forward themselves 
while being cleaned. through machines. 


\ 


ee it 


= pita gam tite 


sin inbeba let 


Flexible Coupling 
Oil Wells 


“BOSS” Enterprise MEAT CUTTERS “BOSS” Silent 


Giant Size 
300 Ibs. 











Propeller 
Bearing 


Inter- 

changeable 

Shaft 
Box 


Bowls free and open. 
20, 23, 26, 33, 38, 43 inches, 


‘“*BOSS’”’ STUFFERS 


Dump Style “BOSS” MIXERS Slide Gate Style 100 Ibs. 
2 Ibs, 





The 
Old 
Reliable 


Giant 
Size 
500 lbs. 


Hand Shaped 
Wings 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
975 Old Colony Building Manufacturers 1972-2008 Pers Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“BOSS” GRATE and U HOG DEHAIRERS 


Beat and Lead Them All in Cleaning 
Hogs Clean at Lowest Possible Cost 


The Short Belt Scrapers attached to one shaft (the only part in motion) in con- 
junction with the Bars (hog supports), clean, turn, move and forward the hogs in 
the most practical and cheapest way. 


THEREFORE: 











a aE DLEST ano FASTEST 
MOST EFFECTIVE so ECONOMICAL 


- iHoc eeeame OFSTEM AVOID 


" | “| HOGS COPIED 
CLEANED 
“es IN 


FULL 
view MACHINES 


THE 





“BOSS” 


AND AND 


SAVE BEING 


THE HELD 


LOSS LIABLE 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
975 Old Colony Building 


Factory and Main Office: 
Manufacturers 1972-2008 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Westinghouse 











Specially Insulated Motors 


For Packing House Drives 


Mount the motors direct on the machines and remove all your line 
shafting, belting, and pulleys that waste power, obstruct light, and 
collect dirt. 


Even though the motor is mounted on the machine where it comes in 
for its share of water when washing, and is subjected to the most 
severe conditions, motor failures can be avoided by standardizing 
on the Westinghouse alternating current motors, specially insu- 
lated for packing house service. 


Combined with rugged mechanical construction, large bearings and 
shafts, and balanced electrical characteristics, this special insula- 
tion makes these motors ideal for all packing house applications. 


Specify Westinghouse type CS motors with special No. 4 insulation 
for your requirements. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. Offices in all Principal American Cities 
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Westinghouse 


RC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


For Making Quick 
Repairs to Packing House 
Machinery 


A reliable tool for making quick, permanent repairs to dis- 
abled machinery is INSURANCE against breaks in the 


continuous operation so essential in packing houses. 





Single and Multiple Operator 





—Stationary and Portable A Westinghouse arc welder is the proper tool for this work. It 
Types. In all sizes from 175 not only repairs broken parts quickly and easily, but it also 
to 1,000 Amp. Write our makes the repair permanent and lasting. 

nearest District Office for 


The illustration below is a good example of the speed of an arc 


particulars. welder of this type. 







Take out this INSURANCE now. The premium is low. Send 
for our Bulletin 7149 and let us tell you about Arc Welding. 
Westinghouse Electric &s Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburg Offices in all 


vB large American 
Cities. 







A compressor body casting welded in 
five places by the Westinghouse set in 
background in 1 hour and 55 minutes. 
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New improved 
model “Buffalo” 
Silent Meat 


Cutter. 







OU will find the “Buffalo” Silent 

Meat Cutter and the ““Buffalo’’ mixer 
in most of the packing houses throughout 
the world. 


Built to last and do the work. Put 
in ‘Buffalo’ machines and you will have 
no more cutting and mixing troubles. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS Co. 
51 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 











Latest Strong, 
‘“*‘Buffalo”’ Durable, 
Meat Mixer Lasts a lifetime 
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Removes Steam and Vapor from the Air 


LL objectionable moisture and vapor in the air 
A in packing plants is completely absorbed by 
the Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heating 
System — healthful conditions established and 
maintained—woodwork, timbers and machinery 
saved. from the corroding influence of moisture. 
At the same time, every part of the room is con- 
tinually kept at any desired temperature. 


The action of this remarkable system is very simple 
—moist, damp air is drawn into the heater, thor- 
oughly dried by passage up and around a series of 
steam coils, and the dry, warm air then distributed 
through outlet hoods into the open building space. 


As the Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heater is a 
single unit without outside pipes or ducts, it is 
portable and requires no special foundations—in- 


stallation cost is 15 to 50% less than any other 
system, with operating cost only low. 


Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heating Systems are 
in successful operation in many prominent pack- 
ing houses, among them being: 


Morris & Co., 
Chicago, III. 

St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


East Side Packing Co. 
East St. Louis, III. 
Louisville Prov. Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Krey Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


You may refer to any of these packers, if you wish. 
Send for further details. It is bound to be to your 
advantage to know more about this wonderful 
heating system which is positively guaranteed to 
give you satisfactory results. 








How It Works The heater consists of a series of steam coils compactly mounted 
above a powerful fan wheel, all enclosed in a sheet steel casing 





with outlet hoods at top. Coils are heated with live or exhaust steam. The fan draws 
moist air into the heater, forces it up and around the hot steam coils, where it is thor- 
oughly dried, and then distributes it to every corner of the open space. 




















Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc. 

















1442 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
ee 463 Little Bldg. Chicago 1522 Fisher Bldg’ 
Buffalo 720 Mor, ae = Bldg. Indianapolis... "344 Occidental Bldg- 
evelan arsha Z- P etropolitan e z: 
Cleveland 630 M Il Bid, M I 820 Met lit Life Bld. 
fa 1720 Flatiron Bldg. 


Skinner Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
1442 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send complete details on Skinner Bros. 
(Baetz Patent) Heaters. 





inner Bros. 
HEATING SYSTEM 


Firm Name 





Address 





Baetz 
Patent 


Attention Mr. 
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Busch Built Refrigerator Bodies 
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Built for Victory Ice & Ice Cream Co. 
Chicago, Iil. 











The Advantages and Economy of 
“Busch Built” Truck Bodies 
Employing A. B.C. System for Refrigeration 


With the A. B. C. (Automatic Brine Circulation) 
system, approximately 200 lbs. of ice and 50 lbs. of 
salt provide refrigeration for 24 hours, insuring low 
cost for delivery of ice cream, meats or other perish- 
ables in perfect condition. 


Carrying compartment is dry and kept cool by the 
A. B. C. system of refrigeration, eliminating the 
waste, muss and constant dripping common to the old 
method of delivery. 


One of many users of A. B. C. bodies states that after 
their trucks had been standing in the garage all night, 
at 8 o'clock the next morning the temperature was 7 
Write today for cat- degrees above zero inside the ice cream compartment. 
alog and particulars. If you deliver perishables, “Busch Built” A. B. C. 
bodies will save your time, money and products. 








ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A. 


Authorized Builders for the United States of A. B. C. Type of Refrigeration Bodies 
Also Builders of Highest Grade Truck Bodies of All Descriptions 


General Offices and Main Plant: St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Construction Plants in New England, California, Pennsylvania, Chicago 
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Fleet of White Trucks owned by Neuer Brothers Meat Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 


“Whites are Most Economical” 


WO White Trucks purchased in 
[ 1913 by the Neuer Brothers Meat 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., have 
continually given such excellent service 
that more Whites are installed as ad- 
ditional equipment is needed. A fleet 
of five White Trucks is now in opera- 
tion. 


‘‘We have found White Trucks to be 
one of the most economical and depend - 
able trucks we have ever used,’’ says 
Mr. O. J. Stelling, Manager. ‘“‘Our 1913 
Whites are still giving good service with 


no more operating cost than our later 
models. Where it is necessary to use 
three quarter ton or more, we have 
standardized on White equipment.”’ 


Meat Packers and Dealers in all parts 
of the country are making similar 
statements and they are backing up 
these statements with repeat orders 
for Whites. Other users can profit by 
the experience of owners who have tried 
many other makes, but now buy only 
Whites. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


White ‘Trucks 
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~TUDY this list of na~ 


tionally prominent con~ 
cerns that use Walker Trucks 1 in 
their hauling. Many of these com- 
panies have $500,000 to $1,000,000 
invested in Walker Electric Trucks. 
These continued endorsements of 
Walker economy, based on facts, 
figures and experience, mean money 





w/b IOWA'S PRIDE” 


American Locomo- 
tive Company 
American 7 


to you. 
American Railway Marshall Field & 
xpress Co. ompany 
American Can Com- Gimbel Bros. 
tits 4 H. J. Heinz Co. 


Lever Bros. Co. 


Library Bareau 


e ining Literary Digest 
Walter Baker & Loose- Wiles Bis- 
Company cuit Co. 
Blue = Cream- sy sca a 
ery \O. nsurance Co. 
—- John *John Morrell & Co. 
urke : wee 
Burton Dixie Corp. — 
Bush Terminal Co. Wosteadl esd Co. 
Carson Pirie Scott Nat; 1s R 
& Company ya C ugar INe~ 
Carters Ink Co. N ie N. Sh; 
Chase & Sanborn Bali: TD ip 
Colonial Can Com- Dack C — ai 
pany ock Company 
*Cudahy Packing The Parmelee Com- 
ompany A cael 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. er 


De Long Hook and 
Eye Co. 
Albert Dickinson 


The Pullman Com- 


pany 


hf Al ; ; Company *Swift & Company 
etAM S & BACON ¢ — et tm Tide Water Oil Co. 
——. United Cigar Stores 

‘a Eastman Kodak Co. 
(a. an eons a lll 
ery Co 
Electric Storage Vacuum Oil Co. 

Battery Co Warner Sugar Re- 





o -. Becks Cow 
pany 


fining Co. 
Wn. Wrigley, Jr. 


“The Walker Story for Busy Men” will 
give you facts borled down. Send for it. 


* WALKER Electric TRUCKS 
LOWEST TRUCKING COST 


WALKER AMERICA’S 
VEHICLE LARGEST 
COMPANY MANUFAC- 
CHICAGO TURERSOF 
NEW YORK ELECTRIC 
BOSTON ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA TRUCKS 
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In Appreciation 


LL THROUGH the last year we have waited for 
the day to come when business would resume a 
semblance of its former prosperity. We have 
watched the packing industry in its endless efforts 
to aid in bringing business back to normal. 


We believe the day has come. We are of a firm conviction 
that the days of inactivity are passed and that good business 
has arrived. 


We take this opportunity to extend to the Institute of 
American Meat Packers our appreciation for the fight they have 
made to keep the wheels of progress turning, thus aiding those 
who look to the industry for support of their businesses, in 
keeping their plants and organizations active. 


The spirit of co-operation and good-fellowship has done 
much to bring about the gradual increase that all those supplying 
the packing industry have felt, and we feel that we in turn owe it 
to you to provide you with the finest merchandise possible. 


That is why we have continually called your attention 
to our “Whitewood” cooperage. For more than twenty years 
we have put only the finest of materials and workmanship 
in our products, and we take particular pride in the fact that 
‘‘Whitewood”’ barrels, pails and tubs are of such a standard 
that they may serve as a basis for cooperage requirements. 


Edwin C. Price Company, 1822 South Clark St., Chicago 


@ Pack it in. Wood” 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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TRADE 


CANCO 


MARK 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 





SALES OFFICES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cn ©) 
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WHEREVER MEATS ARE HANDLED 
There Should Be Tile 
































The Packer and Retailer who handle meats with an eye to good business use 
tile for floors, walls, and ceilings of plant and shop to meet a vital require- 
ment in the care of things to eat. 


They realize that spotless, non-absorbent tiling serves as evidence of cleanli- 
ness, as an invitation to buy and as proof of wholesome and safe conditions. 


People know the value of cleanliness and appreciate the importance of sani- 
tation. They want it particularly wherever meats are prepared and marketed. 


Tiling in the Packing Plant Tiling in the Meat Market 





means to the public assurance of sanitary 
conditions and clean handling. 


To the packer tiling means the most serv- 
iceable, economical and durable floor and 
wall surfacing, and a well lighted, easily 
cleaned plant free from the endless expense 
of painting and refinishing. 





plainly demonstrates the dealer’s obedience 
to the laws of hygiene and his high regard 
for cleanliness. 


The tiled shop, by its very appearance, ex- 
presses the dealer’s progressiveness and the 
quality of his goods and service. It thus 
attracts and extends trade, builds good-will 
and public favor, and makes business profit- 
able. 


In both cases it’s good business to 


USE TILE 


and capitalize cleanliness and attractiveness 


We have an illustrated book on tiled meat markets 
and a co-operative service that will prove helpful 
to any packer or retailer who is interested. 


ASK US ANYTHING ABOUT TILES 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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SYRACUSE CHICAGO BALTIMORE JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG, PA. CLEARING, ILL. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


(Incorporated) 


MAKERS OF MEAT CANS 


Best Cans Best Machine Best Service 


Sanitary Open Top Oblong, Square 
Key Opening Round Hole and Cap 


Potted Meat Ox Tongue Corn Beef Lunch Tongue 
Potted Chicken Pork Sausage So So 14 Ib.) Boiled Beef 
Vienna Sausage Chili Con Carne G and 4 Corn Beef Hash 
Roast Beef Sliced Beef Recon Tenderloin 
Boiled Beef Corn Beef Hash (3-1 and 12 lbs.) Lard 

Tripe Dried Beef Roast Beef Beef Extract 
Lunch Tongue Potted Tongue Ox Tongue Oleomargarine 


Etc., Etc., Etc. Etc., Etc., Etc. 











Panama Closing Machines 








LARD DRUMS 


50 lb., 60 lb., 100 lb., 110 Ib., ete. 


Inside Sanitary Enameled 
Outside - - Lithographed or Painted 


“The Best Drum on The Market’ 


Write Chicago Plant (Halsted—22nd—Union Sts.) for Samples and Information 
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CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


Practical Packing House 
Experts 


Our Service COVeEFRS: 


PRACTICAL On any Product or By-Product you manufac- 


ture, or any Operating Problem you may have. 
ADVICE Advice on latest up-to-the-minute Methods and 
Equipment. 


CHEMICAL Of all your Products, By-Products and 
Supplies. 
CONTROL 


ARCHITECTS Detailed Plans and Specifications for ,New 


Plants, New Additions or Individual Depart- 
AND ments. All plans drawn under Supervision of 
ENGINEERS our Practical Experts, assuring our Clients an 
Economical and Efficient layout from an Out- 

put and Operating Cost standpoint. 


REFEREE Certified Referee Chemists, Official Inspectors 
WORK and Weighers, Arbitrators on any Packing 


House Products or By-Products. 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Quality 
Low Prices 


Quick 
Shipments 


Republic Bldg. 





Jobbers’ Accounts Solicited 


We originated 
Meat Packers’ 
Absorbent Flour and Cereal 


For more than 30 years we have supplied 
leading packers of the United States. 


Exclusive patents prevent others from 
manufacturing anything equal to our high 
standard. 


When you buy 
Herendeen’s Meat Packers’ 


Absorbent Flour 


YOU ARE SURE of increased yield, and 


extra profits, because less shrink. 


The Perfect Binder for sausage and other 
ground meats; added flavor which in- 
creases sales. 


Our Special H. M. P. and 
Regular H. M. P. 


Are nationally known as the best. 


Write for Prices 


Herendeen Milling Company 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 














Look for the 
Trade Mark 


Use Triple Tape 
Corners 

















Corrugated Fibre-Board 
Products 


Solid Fibre Containers 


MID-WEST Products are engineered 
to QUALITY. 


We maintain a systematized inspection 
service covering machines, raw materials 
and finished product to insure quality, 
and a corps of experienced package de- 
signers to help our customers solve their 
packing problems. 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


OUR DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 
long distance shipping. 


General Offices: 18th Floor Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORIES: 
Anderson, Ind. Fairmont, W. Va. Chicago, III. Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 





WE OPERATE OUR OWN BOXBOARD AND STRAWBOARD MILLS 
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Let Us Kill the Smell 


ODORLESS 





HY have a foul-smelling and unsanitary tankhouse when the rest of your 
plant is a model of cleanliness? 


HE Maclachlan Process makes your tankhouse a clean place to work, and re- 

lieves you permanently of the burden of outside complaints. It has been in- 

stalled all over the country by packers who take pride in their products and the 
plant in which they are made. 


ASES produced by putrefying bacteria cause the familiar stench around the 
J tankhouse. We kill the “bug” before he gets a chance to work. 


—— tank water, clean press cloths, unpolluted atmosphere. 


+ IST is surprisingly low, and operation remarkably simple. 


Facts About the Maclachlan Process 


1. Eliminates all odors from the cooking, pressing and drying of tankage. 
2. Reduces time and fuel cost of rendering. 

3. Increases plant capacity. 

4. Gives a better grease and a better tankage. 

5. Costs less than 15 cents per tank per day to operate. 


6. Operated by usual tankhouse man along with his routine duties. 
Low installation cost—fits right in with any tankhouse system. 
8. Simplifies tankage pressing, giving a clean, firm press-cake. 
9. Simplifies tankage drying, no sticking to sides or dryer. 
10. INSTALLED UNDER RIGID GUARANTEE TO GIVE RESULTS SATIS- 
FACTORY TO YOU. 


“I 


Let Us Prove It 


Our engineers are at your service. Write us for complete 
information on-an installation to meet your requirements. 


Maclachlan Reduction Process Co. Inc. 


120 Liberty St. -- New York City 
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NABCO BOXES 
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SAVE IN FREIGHT 
SAVE IN HANDLING 
SAVE IN NAILS 












Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save 
from 25 to 40% in traffic charges. 









Real service begins when goods arrive in 
the customer's possession. 


Nabco service goes even beyond that point. 








No matter how carefully you may make 
and pack your products the customer is not 
receiving service and cannot until the product 
is delivered. 


It is of first importance to you that your 
products be in as good condition when the 
packages are opened as when they leave your 
possession. 


Realizing the great value of ultimate 
service Nabco boxes are strongly built— not 
merely made—to withstand unusual and severe 


SAVE IN FIRST COSTS handling. 











Write for our catalogue and 
other interesting literature. 


“NABCO” 
“WIRE BOUNDS” 


FOR 






Strength 


Security 





NATIONAL BOX COMPANY 
38th St. and Racine Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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Rapid Meat Cutter 


@ THE EFFICIENT MEAT and BONE CUTTER 
economy-efficiency-simplicity-durability 


One man with this machine can cut as much as six without it. 
How much would that save you? 


One person, man, 
woman or child can 
run the machine 


Pays for itself in 
a few weeks 















we WHEEL ADJUSTING 
SCREW 


ADJUSTABLE 


No danger of 
THICKNESS GAUGE 


accidents 
CESS NS UA SUES wa After it is paid for 
Gauce aovusting ¢arns money for 
eer ond the owner daily 
SOLID NICKEL AND MONEL 


Low cost of A 
METAL TABLES AND GAUGE. 


operation 





Cuts every and 

any kind of meat 

without tearing 
the fibre 


Easy to clean 


Trouble proof 


Cuts it clean and 


Simple 
to size 


construction 





CUT NOS 
When ordering always give motor specifications. If A. C. current give voltage, cycle and phase. 
If D. C. current give voltage. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KF. G. STREET & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


132 Nassau Street, New York 
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The building of the new $2,000,000 plant of the Memphis Pack- 
ing Corporation, Memphis, Tennessee, marks another great stride 
in the South’s industrial development. 


The personnel of this modernly equipped plant is composed of 
men who have had broad experience in other large packing establishments 
of our Country. Their exceptional work with these concerns puts them in 
the “Expert Class.” 


We are proud to say the officials in charge of the construction work in the 
Refrigerating Plant of the Memphis Packing Corporation specified 


, Ice Making & 
O~O Refrigerating 
Equipment 


Write Us for Bulletins Now! 
HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





BRANCH OFFICES, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, TULSA, OKLA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES 
& FITTINGS, WATER TUBE & HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS, OIL REFINERY EQUIPMENT 


TTT TTT TTTTTTTTTTTTI LTTE PETE PTT PULLULLLPLLLLLLLL 
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Arnold Bros., Inc. 


656-666 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Packers of 





HAMS BACON’ LARD 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Sausage 


Summer Sausage of Extra Quality 
a Specialty 


U. S. Government Inspection 
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formly fine grained, firm 


Two Cudahy Products 


uritan 


Ha a im Ss 
“The TasteTells’” B a con 






Puritan Ham needs no 
parboiling. It is always 
mild, sweet and _ tender. 
Puritan Bacon is uni- 


and flavory. 


It pays 
to sell Puritan 


B apace! try this ham and bacon in your own home 
and note how truly different they are. We 
are particular—very particular—in the selection 
of meats for the Puritan name. 


We are particular, too, in the preparation of these 
meats. Exceptional skill and much time is given to the 
curing and smoking. 





Meats you enjoy most on your own table are sure to 


be the best meats to sell. We are positive you'll like BUY A SELLER 
Puritan best. We are equally sure you'll find it pays Saas 
to sell Puritan. SELL A WINNER 


WIN A BUYER 


Puritan is for particular people—particular dealers and 
particular customers. And remember that Puritan is 
produced by particular people. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
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J. S. HOFFMAN 
COMPANY 


Importers—Exporters 


Canned Meats 
Dried Beef 


Sausage 
Cheese 


Sole Agents and Distributors 


Kensington Brand 
Australian Canned Corned Beef 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
181-183 Franklin St. 219-221 N. Franklin St. 


MT. HOREB, WIS. 
ARGYLE, WIS. 











| 
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KINGAN &Co. 


Producers of 
The Well-Known 


“RELIABLE” 


Brand 


HAMS—BACON—-LARD 


SAUSAGE, CANNED MEATS, 
OLEOMARGARINE, etc. 


A Full Line of Fresh Pork, Beef, Veal and Mutton 


Main Plant 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Famed For Fine Flavor ‘| 
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Favorites For Almost A Century 


Nearly one hundred years ago the name Morrell was as favorably known for 
quality in old England as it is at home to-day. It then distinguished, as it does 
now, meats of such peculiar delicacy that they natural y became favorites. 


hence HAMS & BACON 


U.S. PAT. OFF 
The first and choicest selection from young, corn-fed porkers—lean and fat 
in right proportions—carefully trimmed and cured by Morrell’s juice-retaining 
process—prepared and packed under government supervision. 

















REG. 





~ RE 
eat LARP 


NS Sis 
SO AT 


A COMPLETE LINE of MEATS and PROVISIONS 


Fresh Beef, Pork, Veal, Mutton, Sausages, Cooked and Pickled Meats, 
Canned Meats, Mince Meat, Butter, Eggs, Cheese 


MIXED AND FULL CARLOTS A SPECIALTY 


JOHN MORRELL & Co. 
General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants— Ottumwa, Iowa and Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Sixteen Branches and Numerous Agencies Throughout the United States 


Specify — /h Uf 2D, 


REG. U. S- PAT. OFF. 





—be Satisfied 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


ROWE & BROTHER 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS | 
and LARD REFINERS 








Curers of the Celebrated “Regal” 
Brand of Honey Cured Hams and 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon. Manu- 
facturers of the Famous Brand 
“Purity” Lard. Goods for Export 
and Home Trade in Any Desired 
Package. Special Attention Given 
to Export Shipments. 











MAIN OFFICES: EXPORT OFFICES: 
527-543 W. 36th Street 344-346 Produce Exchange 


PACKING HOUSES: 
527-543 and 556 W. 36th Street 524-540 W. 37th Street 
547-549 W. 35th Street 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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MORRIS 





“The quality goes in } 
before 
the product goes out’’ 


MORRIS Supreme Hams MORRIS Supreme Bacon 
MORRIS Supreme Boiled Ham §=MORRIS Supreme Canned Meats 
MORRIS Supreme Saugage MORRIS Supreme Cheese 


MORRIS Supreme Butter MORRIS Supreme Eggs 

MORRIS Supreme Poultry MORRIS Supreme Margarine 

MORRIS Supreme Lard MORRIS Supreme Salad Oil 
// MORRIS \ 


Supreme 





Packed Under the Famous Yellow and Black Supreme Label 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


PACKERS -=- PROVISIONERS 


Chicago E. St. Louis, Ill. Kansas City, Kan. St. Joseph,Mo. Omaha S.S.,Neb. Oklahoma City, Okla 
Branches in the Leading Cities Throughout the United States 
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Millions of Supreme Hams Annually 
Tied with “Print-Ad-String” 


MORRIS & COMPANY tie all their 
famous Supreme Hams and Bacon 
with special yellow and black tape 


PRINT=-AD-=-STRING. 


Is your package worthy of your product? 


Mail us one of your labels and we will send you 
a generous demonstration sample of 
PRINT=AD=STRING in an appropriate color. 


Chicago Printed String Co. 


2411 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago 


@ You are cordially invited to visit our special exhibit during 
Convention week at the Pageant of Progress, Municipal Pier. 
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St, LOUIS INDEPENDENT PACKING Co, 


Beef and Pork Packers 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Dependable Products 
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CANADA CASING CO., Ltd. 


Head Office: 140-142 Duke Street 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BEEF, SHEEP and HOG CASINGS 














Canadian Branches: 


TORONTO, ONT.: Canada Casing Co. 
43-45 Bruce St. 
TORONTO, ONT.: Toronto Butchers Supply Co. 


61 Ossington Ave. 


American Branches: 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: Edw. Heymanson, Inc. 
296 Pearl Street 
CHICAGO, ILL.: Canada Casing Co. of Ill. 
825-831 West 47th Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO.: Canada Casing Co. 


11-13 North Third Street 


European Branches: 


LONDON, ENG:: Canada Casing Co. 
3-5 Charterhouse Street 
BIRKENHEAD, ENG:: Canada Casing Co. Ltd. 


2 Dockwarehouse Cathcart Street 


HAMBURG, GERMANY: Canada Casing Co. 


34-40 Pranken Strasse 


BERLIN, GERMANY: Atlantic Casing Co. 


60 Warschauer Strasse 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND: Canada Casing Co. of Holland 


7 Gedempte Glashaven 


Colonial Branch: 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND: Canada Casing Co. 


Swanson Street 


Cleaning Plants in Principal Centers of Production 


Quotations Wanted on Beef Casings 
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Progress 


Built United States Cold Storage Company. 


Progress 


Made ours the most popular Cold Storage in 
Chicago today. 


Progress 


Enables us to render unequalled service, at 
lowest cost to our customers. 


Progress 


Demands that you get in touch with us when in 
need of Cold Storage for your products. 


United States Cold Storage Company © 
Pershing Road and Hoyne Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Junction Railway 
Direct Connections with all roads entering Chicago 
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Wilson’s Certified Bacon adds tempting 
flavor to your morning meal 


END your family forth with the cheerand 
vigor of a breakfast bettered by the lus- 
cious flavor of Wilson’s Certified Bacon. By 
its even distribution of fat and lean, its tempt- 
ing aroma and appetizing taste, this bacon 
gives the nourishment and satisfaction 
needed in the morning meal. Whether you 
get your Certified Bacon by the piece or the 
ready-sliced one-pound cartons, you may be 
sure it was selected and handled with the 
~acare and respect which your mother would 
™ show toward a food prepared especially for 
‘ your delight. 











Tell your dealer you want Wilson's Certi- 
fied Bacon and Certified Ham. In case he 
doesn’t have them, please write us and we'll 
see that he is supplied at once. 





“WILSON’S MEAT 
COOKERY” -—our book on 
the economical buying and 
cooking of meats—free on 
request. Address Dept. 935, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. 





CHICAGO 
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Sharp Freezers 


Equipped With Rails for Hanging 
Fresh Beet, Calves, Mutton and Pigs 





ON ERIE R.R.ANDD.L.@AW.RR CONNECTING WITH ALL 


JERSEY CITY, N.J FAST FREIGHT LINES 


LOCATED ON N.Y. CENTRAL RR. TRACKS WALLABOUT FREIGHT STATION 
WEST WASHINGTON AND GANSEVOORT MARKETS. N.Y. CITY WALLABOUT MARKET, BROOKLYN 


Union Terminal Cold Storage Co. 


Located at Henderson, 12th, 13th and Provost Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


On Two Trunk Line Railroads — the Erie Railroad and the D. L. & W. Railroad. 
Connections with all Fast Freight Lines entering New York City. 


Manhattan Refrigerating Company 


Gansevoort, West and Horatio Streets, New York City 


On Tracks N. Y. C. R. R. in the Heart of the West Washington, Gansevoort and West 14th Street Market District 


Kings County Refrigerating Company 


Wallabout Market, Brooklyn, New York City 


For Rates and Other Information Address 


T. A. ADAMS, President R. A. ADAMS, Vice-Pres. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


525 West Street, New York City 
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ALLIED PACKERS 


U. S. A. Plants: 
DETROIT BUFFALO WHEELING RICHMOND TOPEKA 


Canadian Packing Co. Plants: 
TORONTO MONTREAL HULL PETERBORO BRANTFORD 


OUR PLANTS ARE FAVORABLY LOCATED 
FOR SUPPLYING DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
TRADE. WE ARE CONSTANTLY STRIVING TO 
IMPROVE OUR PRODUCTS AND OUR SERVICE. 


Send Us Your Inquiries for 


FRESH AND CURED MEATS, LARDS, TALLOWS, CASINGS, BY-PRODUCTS 





Chicago Office New York Office 
621 Postal Telegraph Bldg. es H-5 Produce Exchange 
ALLIED PACKERS 
INCORPORATED 




















‘CONFIDENCE 


We have always deemed it expedient to have the 
confidence of consumers of Beech-Nut “Foods of 
Finest Flavor,” as well as the confidence of the men 
of business who sell them. Starting with the very 
first Beech-Nut Foods that were ever eaten this con- 
fidence has ever grown. People now know almost 
from instinct that Beech-Nut Foods are made of the 
very best ingredients in a pure, clean, wholesome, 
home-like atmosphere, a condition in which high- 
quality and fine flavor is inherent — inseparable. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


‘Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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Boyd, Lunham & Co. 





Honeysuckle Brand |_- __ 
“| Hams, Bacon and Pure Refined Lard |“ 











Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Telephone Yards 1440 











I. Blum 


942 Fulton Street Chicago, Ill. 


Boneless Beef Cuts and Sausage Material 


Carload and Barrel Lots 


Service Economy Efficiency 




















ESTABLISHED 1854 INCORPORATED 1876 


The 


Cleveland Provision Co. 
PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


2527 Canal Road Cleveland, Ohio 











Doing Business With Us 
ts like 

Making Love to a Widow 
—You Can’t Overdo It! 


Drennan Packing Co. 
Pork Packers 


U. S. YARDS CHICAGO 
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DAYLIGHT PACKING PLANT 

We Receive We Distribute 
Cattle Dressed Beef 
Hogs ., Pork Products 
Sew - Mutton 
Lambs Lamb 
Calves Veal 

CORKRAN, HILL & CO. 
Waien Steck Youle BALTIMORE, MD. 











COMPANIA SANSINENA 
CARNES CONGELADAS 


(S) 


‘‘DEPENDABLE QUALITY AND WEIGHT”’ 


HIDES, TALLOW, BONES, SHEEPSKINS, 


AMMONIATES, 
FROZEN AND CHILLED MEATS 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT PACKER IN THE WORLD 


PLANTS: “LA NEGRA”’ AVELLANEDA 
CUATREROS BAHIA BLANCA 
LA URUGUAYA MONTEVIDEO 


A. H. BENJAMIN 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE 
11-19 MOORE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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NIAGARA Finest 
Hams and Bacon Produced 





JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Buffalo, N. Y. Omaha, Neb. Wichita, Kan. 








Dialstone Brand Products 
After our Dialstone Brand 


products have once been 
tried, the public will have 
nothing else. 


Correspondence Solicited 


William Davies Co., Inc. 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 

































Lon t argue -— Ury Them o 


DUNLEW’s 
White Lily Brand 


HAM and BACON 


= || aa ent _| Ween 
= There LO 3 
ji baer” ee ath Q ; 


i 






























DUNLEN ’ PACKING CO Pittsburgh fa 
G. L.FRANKLIN GENL M6R. 





















A. FINK & SONS 
PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


NEWARK, N.J., U.S.A. 


“SUPERIOR QUALITY” BRAND MEATS 
“FINKCO” BRAND LARD 
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JOHN J. FELIN & CO., tne 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE IN SEASON 
I. X. L. BRAND OF HAMS 
BACON AND LARD AIR DRIED BEEF 


4142-60 GERMANTOWN AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York Branch: 407-9 West 13th Street 








Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co. 


PORK PACKERS 
AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


Packing Houses: Spring Garden Ave. & Firth St. 














Pittsburgh - - - = = = = = = = Pa. 


MEMBERS 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
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Fulton Packing Co. 


FULTON AND GREEN STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 





Sausage Manufacturers 








HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


Packers and Lard Refiners 


CHICAGO 
MN 
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Beef Packers 


Union Stock Yards 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 












Beef Products, Fresh or Cured 
Sausage Meats - Offals 
Boneless Cuts - Bones 
Casings - Tallow 
Hides - Oils 
Fertilizers 
EXPORT 

















Greenwald Packing Company 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Sheep and Calves 


and Manufacturers of 


All Packing House By-Products 


Shippers of Mixed Cars of Beef, Mutton and Veal 


General Offices e Cable ites ‘*‘Greenwald’’ 
Union Stock Yards Baltimore, Md. Codes: Cross, A.B.C. 5th Edition 
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ceo. FORME Le co. 


FULL LINE OF PACKERS 
SUMMER SAUSAGE HAM 








MAIN OFFICE AND PACKING PLANT 
AUSTIN MINN U-SA 








HORMEL) 


a> GOOD FOOD Z 




































The Independent Packing Co. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Curers of Finest and Select Brands 


HAMS AND BACON 


Beef and Pork Packers and Provisioners 
FORGET-ME-NOT BRAND PURE LARD 


BEEF CASINGS BARRELED PORK BEEF PRODUCTS 
HOG CASINGS BARRELED BEEF BONELESS CUTS 
OLEO OIL TALLOWS SAUSAGE MEATS 
OLEO STEARINE GREASES HIDES 


CANNED MEATS TANKAGE 


Branch Offices—Produce Exchange, New York; 113 State St., Boston 
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Indianapolis Abattoir Company 


United States Government Inspection Establishment 178 


A FULL LINE OF 
Packing House Products INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Profitable Pork Products 


An ever increasing number of dealers find International Pork Products profit- 
able. Why? Because they are what their customers want. International Pork 
Products sell easily because they give satisfaction. 


If you are one of our customers you know this is so. If not, we ask your trial 
order, so that you may find it profitable to know. 


We assure you that all products that bear our name, whether Hams, Shoulders, 
Sausages, Lard or Mess Pork, are guaranteed fresh and pure. You can so guarantee 
them to your customers. 


These are the ‘333’? kind—unmatched quality product. 


If you want to increase your pork business, if you want to dispense properly- 
cured, properly-packed, good-to-look-at and good-to-eat pork products, you want 
the International kind. 


INTERNATIONAL PROVISION COMPANY 


33-35-37-39 DeGraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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IOWA PACKING COMPANY 


Pork Packers 
Beef Shippers and 
Lard Refiners 


OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND 


HAMS, BACON AND LARD 


DES MOINES co de IOWA 





































Kaufman Packing Co. Inc. 


Slaughterers and Packers 
of 


BALTIMORE DRESSED MEATS 


Packing House: UNION STOCK YARDS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Branches: {LEXINGTON and HOLLINS! Markets 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLUE SEAL BRAND SHORTENING 
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Krey Packing Company 


Beef and Pork Packers 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
X- gan A Grane rromects 





en Lard 
B Delicious 
viene Sausage 


“‘By This Sign You Shall Know Them”’ 


Exporters, Shippers Mixed Cars, Pork, Beef, Provisions, Sausage 


Represented by 
J. R. Poole Co., Boston J.H. Heinemann, New York’ G. A. Leverland, Rotterdam 


CABLE ADDRESS—‘‘KREY’’ ST. LOUIS—ALL CODES 











We have been serving the Public with High 
Grade Meat Products for 111 years 


“THERE IS A REASON” 





Ce KRIEL CO. 


MEAT PACKERS 
Established 1810 Baltimore, Md. 
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The Lake Erie Provision 


Co. 


















PORK PACKERS 


W. 63d St. & C. C. C. & St. L. Crossing 





Meadowbrook Brand Hams, Bacon and Lard 


Office and Packing House . CLEVELAND , O. 


























Quality 






1018-1032 West 37th Street, U. S. Yards 





VIEW OF HARRY MANASTER & BRO.’S PLANT, U. S. YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sausage Meats and Beef 


in Carload or Barrel Lots from a 
Strictly Sanitary and Modern Plant 


Let Us Figure on Your Requirements 


August 13, 1921. 




















Cuts 


HARRY MANASTER & BRO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Oscar Mayer & Co. 


Packers 


Madison 


Milwaukee 


Chicago 
New York 








HAMS—BACON—LARD—SAUSAGES 
“Unusually Good’’ 








MILLER & HART 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 


PORK PACKERS and LARD REFINERS 


Sweet Pickle, Dry Salt and Green Meats 


BERKSHIRE BRAND 


Hams, Bacon, Lard and Sausage 
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FRANCIS D. ELLIS, President Established 1910 


PENN BEEF COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BEEF, MUTTON 4%> PORK CUTS 


48 No. Delaware Avenue Philadelphia, Penna. 





Equipped to Handle Carload Lots 








G. F. Pfund & Son 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Sausage and 


Pork Products 


3945 Germantown Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Union Stock Yards The Largest Packing _ 
House Between 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ) 4 New York and Chicago 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


Manufacturers of 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, 
Beef Casings, Fertilizers, Etc. 


All Our Products Are U. S. Government Inspected 














POELS & BREWSTER, Inc. 


Argentine and New Zealand Beef, Mutton and Lamb 
Exporters of Cattle, Meats and Offal 


VENRAY PRODUCE CORPORATION 


Tallow, Hides, Skins, and All Packing House Products 
Vegetable Oils, Canned Goods, Poultry and Eggs 


Sole Representatives of 


SMITHFIELD & ARGENTINE MEAT CO., Ltd. 


Packing House at Zarate, Argentina 


115 Broadway New York 
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Ww: are told that it requires THREE GENERATIONS to 
make a GENTLEMAN, and we believe FOUR DECADES 
are necessary to perfect HAMS and BACON. Forty years 
have we devoted to this study, resulting in PRE-EMINENCE 
in our line today. 


We invite you to visit our plant and see the exacting 
methods required to name our product ‘“‘QUALITY BRAND.”’ 


ROBERTS @ OAKE 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 


“QUALITY BRAND’ 


HAMS - BACON - LEAF-LARD 











The Rath Packing Company 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Waterloo, Iowa 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 


Fresh Pork, Dressed Beef 
Provisions and Refined Lard 


Ks 


Blackhawk Hams and Bacon 
Cedar Valley Brand Pure Refined Lard 
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JOSEPH STERN & SONS, Inc. 


616 West 40th Street, New York City 


City Dressed Beef and Veal City Dressed Hogs 


OLEO OILS ALL FRESH PORK CUTS 
STEARINES PURE LARD 

TALLOWS BOILED HAMS, SAUSAGE 
FERTILIZER SMOKED MEATS 
DIGESTER TANKAGE GREASE 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


ORRIS & rans 
SUPREME HAMS AND BACONS 














1871 :: For Fifty Years :: 192] 


Fidelity 
Hams -- Bacon -- Lard 
Have Made Satisfied Customers 


T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Branches: New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Portland, Ore. Seattle Clinton Davenport 
Selling Agencies: Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Tenn. 


Nashville, Tenn. Natchez, Miss. Macon, Ga. 
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ANTON STOLLE & SONS 


Richmond Rose Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 

















Killed the biggest hog—weight 1,050 Ibs.— 
ever raised in Wayne County, Indiana 


40 Liberty Avenue Richmond. Ind. 








SULLIVAN PACKING CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Producers of 
CADILLAC 
Hams, Bacon, Lard and Breakfast Sausage 


Also 


Carload shippers of Green and Pickled 
Meats, Refined and P. S. Lard, Grease, 
Tallow, Bones, Fertilizer, Hides and Skins 


ESTABLISHMENT No. 580 


Your Inquiries Solicited 
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M. C. TEUFEL, Pres. and Treas. 
THOS. J. HOLMDEN, Vice-Pres. AUG. F. LUCHT, Sec’y 





THE THEURER-NORTON 
PROVISION COMPANY 


PORK PACKERS 


and Slaughterers of Beef, Veal and Mutton 


UNION STOCK YARDS Cleveland, Ohio 





Government Inspection Establishment No. 234 





Manufacturers of the Famous Paradise Hams and Bacon 














United Dressed Beef Co. 


Ist Ave. and 44th St. - New York City 








CITY DRESSED 
BEEF 








All Packing House Products 
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Western Packing & Provision 
Company 


OTTO F. BLAUROCK, Gen. Msgr. 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Boneless Beef Cuts Sausage Meats 


“OVER THE TOP BRAND” 
Refined Lard Bacon, Hams 


ALL ENGLISH CUTS 


Singed Wiltshires Our Specialty 











JOHN BENSTEAD W. L. BRYANS PLINY MILLER 


The Leading Live Stock 
COMMISSION FIRM at Cleveland 


Benstead, Bryans & Co. 


CLEVELAND UNION STOCK YARDS 
CLEVELAND, - - - ° OHIO 


The Oldest House in the Business Established 1866 








WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


PREPAID MARKET QUOTATIONS 
GIVEN BY WIRE ON REQUEST 
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The Buffalo Market! 


MR. PACKER: 


Do you know the advantages of the Buffalo Live Stock 
Market ? 


They are light shrink and quick service. 


Established in this market for 30 years, with a world of 
experience as a result, I can be of unusual service to you. 


I specialize on cattle, hogs and sheep, and solicit your 


orders. 
E. E. Johnston 
Live Stock Exchange EAST BUFALO, N. Y. 











LEON DASHEW 


ATTORNEY AnD COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
15 Park Row New York City 





Representative of the 
Beef, Food, Packing and Slaughtering 
Industries 
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The B. K. Gibson Co. 


608 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, III. 


Specialists in the design and supervision 
of packing plants, rendering plants, markets, 


cold storage plants and ice plants. 











We do best what many do well 


Packers Architectural & Engineering Co. 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
WM. H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


Cold Storage and Packing Plants 


Manhattan Building 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Horace C. Gardner Fritz A. Lindberg 


Gardner & Lindberg 
Industrial Engineers and Architects 


Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 


SPECIALIZING IN 


MEAT PACKING PLANTS, COLD STORAGE ard 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 

















FRED B. CARTER 


BROKER 


Packing House Products 


MEATS and PROVISIONS 
PORK and BEEF CUTS 


Correspondence Solicited 
Write Wire Phone 


1IOO Vine Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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QUICK ACTION?! 


That is the rule of my brokerage business— 








You know what it means when you want to 
move product. 


Always ready for any amount of business, large 
or small. 


WwW. B. CASSELL 


BROKER 


BEEF PROVISIONS COTTONSEED OIL 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


White Oil Building 
1027 S. Howard Street 68 Broad Street 

















Postal Telegraph Building 


Chicago, 
Illinois, 


U.S. A. 








BROKERS MAKING A SPECIALTY 


MEATS, LARD AND PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ALSO 
COTTON-SEED PRODUCTS, FERTILIZER MATERIALS, EDIBLE OILS ALL 
KINDS, SOAP, CANDLE AND BUTTERINE MAKERS’ SUPPLIES AND CHEMICALS 


WE WORK ENTIRELY ON A BROKERAGE BASIS, HAVING SELLER'S INVOICE DIRECT ON BUYERS 


IF YOU ARE SELLERS WE HAVE THE FACILITIES FOR PLACING YOUR OFFER- 


INGS TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 


[F YOU ARE BUYRES! GIVE US A CALL. IF WE HAVE NO SUITABLE OFFFR- 


(INGS IN HAND WE WILL FIND WHAT YOU WANT 
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ARTHUR DYER 


438 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


BROKER 


All Packing House Product 
DOMESTIC - EXPORT 











ESTABLISHED 1895 





L. E. Griffin H. G. Davy G. E. Taylor 


P.G. GRAY COMPANY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Oldest Brokerage House in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 
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“Vou Get What You Give” 


John W. Hall 


Today is our own; let us use it for thoughtful kindness and sympathy. Let the hours as 
they pass from morning to evening have help in them for others. It may be only a crumb 
that we have to give; a helping hand for the moment; a cheery word of encouragement as we 
bass on; a bright look or a kindly smile. Let us give tt lovingly and heartily. For accord- 
ing to our use or neglect of the opportunities placed within our power now, will the morrow, 
whether here or hereafter, bring us a harvest of gladness, or of vain and sad regrets. 


— Our Slogan — 


“To build a business that will never know completion, but that will continually advance 
to meet changed and improved conditions. 

To develop facilities and serve each and every client, large and small, to a notable degree. 

To create a personality that will be known for generations for its fairness, honesty, strength 
and friendliness. 

To arrange, originate and co-ordinate new activities to the end of winning and retaining 
confidence and permanent interest by meriting tt. 

To strive always to satisfy every customer by our thoroughness.”’ 


815 WEBSTER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 














H. P. HALE COMPANY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 








PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 








CUNARD BUILDING 
126 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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LANGTON BROKERAGE COMPANY 
PROVISIONS 
St. Louis 























Kelly Brokerage Co. 
BROKERS 


Pork -- Beef -- Mutton 


Cable Address 
Kebroco 








O 
= 
aa 
4 < All Grades 
a vi Packing House By-Products 
a “ Send Your Offerings :: Submit Your Inquiries 
v= Ask for Our Market Circular 
4 
— @ 
~ § * ° 8 
z2| Kelly Knitting Mills Co. 
om Manufacturers 
+ 
: STOCKINETTES 
For 


Covering All Grades of Meat 
Prices Furnished On Request 


Cross 
Code 
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Headquarters for Electrolytic Caustic Potash 


WILLIAM LANSILL 


BROKER AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANT 


Personal attention given to the Packing House and Soap 
Manufacturers’ trade 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


963 William Street East Buffalo, N. Y. 








Long Distance Phone Wabash 5224 


J. A. Mayer 
Broker 


Hides - Provisions - Food Products 
Exports - Imports 


727 Webster Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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W. T. RILEY 





Broker 
61-63 Malin Floor Bourse Building 
FP |) 
r r 
SHIPPING MANUFACTURING ©e 
Oo 
Ss 
Vv 
P HISTORICAL Ss 
i WORLOS GREATEST WORKSHOP e 
Ss d 
i OU” , 
B 
©) 2 
mM ec 
Ss {\ f 








Member! Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
(New York Produce Exchange 


FE. C. ROGERS 
Broker 


Packing House Products 





Philadelphia Office New York Office 
267 North Front Street 431 West Fourteenth Street 
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You Can Increase Your Business 
through the 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
you will receive if you send your bids and offers to 
A. C. Lazerus 
whose years of experience have made him a factor in the 
Cash Provision Trade 
and who is connected with the house that has the facilities to give the 
Service Your Business Demands 


5, DAY 
SIMONZ” Co, 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
TELEPHONE: WABASH 7860 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PRIVATE WIRES 








RENDERING PLANTS 


From Beginning to End 





American By-Product Machinery Co. 


26 Cortland Street 
New York 














N 
N 
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Conroy Boiler and Tank Works 


2213-15 West 47th St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers and Erectors 
of all kinds of 


Steel Tanks, Smokestacks, Breechings 
and general steel plate construction 


We Specialize in 
Packing House Equipment 
and 


Solicit Your Inquiries 














AN OVEN 


DESIGNED FOR 


Meat Packers | ¥} 





















Bakes | = 
Meat Loaves Aw 


Perhaps you saw it in operation 


at Atlantic City Convention e 
ON THE MARKET FIFTEEN YEARS 


The Crandall Pettee Reel Oven Is Made for Packers’ Purposes 











A boy can operate it. Easily kept sanitary, sweet and clean. 

Every loaf baked the same. Every Loaf Bakes meat products of all kinds. 

Oven can be placed on any floor. Baked Bakes 100 five-pound loaves at a time. 

Burns Natural or Artificial Gas. The Same Loaf retains its moisture and weight. 

Equipped for automatic Electric Heat. Even baking to the center of loaf guaranteed. 





THE PROPER BAKING IS HALF THE SUCCESS OF THE LOAF. 


Send for catalogue today for other reasons why this style oven. [1 costs nothing to be informed. 


THE CRANDALL PETTEE CO., 144-150 Hudson Street, New York City 
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Protective Papers 


Diamond-F Unbleached Glassine 
is the inside wrapper for smoked 
hams and bacon. This stock is the 
most greaseproof of all papers and 
the only paper of light weight that 
will hold the drippings and grease 
of smoked meat. 





Aeroplane photograph of West Conshohocken, Pa., Plant, Diamond State 
Fibre Company 


Glassines, Vegetable Parchment, Greaseproofs, Parchmoid 


are Standards of Purity and Quality. Prove it by submitting 
them to your most severe test. Supplied in sheets, rolls or circles. 





Write Today for Samples 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY- 


BRIDGEPORT, PA. (near Philadelphia) 


For the convenience of Western Trade we carry a complete stock of these Papers at our 
Chicago Warehouse and Factory, 1656 Besley Court 


Also makers of Diamond Fibre—‘‘A Remarkable Material’’ 




















M. Ettlinger & Co., Inc. 


12 Coenties Slip New York City 





We handle every kind of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Called for by the trade in any part of 
the world. We are direct importers 
and large exporters and can fill any 
order at any time on short notice. 





We Want Your Business---Let Us Show You Why 
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Tierces— 
Lard, Oleo and Compound 


made from 


Red Oak, White Oak and Gumwood 


Pork Barrels 


made from 


Ash 
Gumwood 
Red Oak 
White Oak 


C. G. Hopkins 
Cooperage Co. 


Established 1902 
Joplin — Missouri 















The Independent Butchers 
Supply Co. 


3742-3744 So. Ashland Ave. CHICAGO 


Sausage Casings 


CLEANERS IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 




















PACKING HOUSE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
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H. HEILMAN 


Represented by 


S. J. LEVINE 


518 Westchester Ave. New York City 
14-15 West Washington Market 
We buy and sell all kinds of Sausage Manufacturers’ Material and 


we make special efforts to sell out-of-town sausage manufacturers. 


It will pay you to get in touch with us. 




















MYLES SALT CO., Ltd. 


PURE SALT 


MINES: Weeks Island, La. OFFICES: New Orleans, La. 


THE QUALITY OF THE SALT FROM THE MINES OF THE MYLES SALT 
COMPANY, LTD., HAS EXTENDED ITS USE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
WHEREVER A PURE CLEAN SALT IS NEEDED. 

THE CLEAR SALINE CRYSTALS, KNOWN AS NO. 3 CAPPING SALT, ARE 
NOW IN USE ALL OVER FOR THE PURPOSE OF CAPPING THE BARRELS 
OF PICKLEP MEATS. 

FOR CURING HIDES INTO CLEAN WHITE LEATHER FOR THE TANNER- 
IES THE GRADES NO. 2 AND NO. 1 ARE WITHOUT EQUAL. 

THE SALT IS PRODUCED INTO ALL THE GRADES SUITABLE FOR THE 
MANIFOLD PURPOSES OF PACKERS AND OTHER USERS. ITS ANALYSIS 
SHOWS 99.84 PER CENT PURE CHLORIDE OF SODIUM. IT IS FREE FROM 
MOISTURE, BUT IS FREELY SOLUBLE. IT IS COMMENDED FOR PICKLE, 
BRINE, FISH, REFRIGERATION AND HIDES AND IN EVERY USE GIVES 
PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


For Prices or Other Information, Address 


MYLES SALT CO., Ltd. New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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Every Packer needs 


The Loeb 


Sanitary Catch Basin 


GREASE COMPARTMENT © 






USED AND 
; RECOMMENDED 
Sa BY THE LEADING 
PACKERS EVERYWHERE 


Retains all the Grease in Waste Waters 


Pays For Itself 


Sanitary — Odorless — Compact — Labor-Saving — Fool-proof — Efficient 


Write for Eight Sizes to 


pee. National Sanitary Service Co. “(35.5 


Folder 53 W. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois Requirement 

















Wrap for Protection! | 


Bacon with all the crispiness of an October 
morning - Deliciously tender Ham - 


Your Products! 


Let them adorn Everyman’s Table in all their 
pristine freshness - WRAP THEM 


In a good strong sheet of. Genuine 


Paterson Vegetable Parchment 


“Nearest to Perfection” 


The Standard for Nearly Forty Years 


Manufactured exclusively by 


THE PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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LARD CANS 


Do the following points which are incorporated in all our 
Lard Cans and Pails mean anything to you? 





1. They are constructed of heavy, tough metal. 


2. Bails and handles are attached properly and will 
not come off. 


3. Lithographed colors are bright and permanent, 
being impervious to the action of boiling water 
and cleaning solutions. 


4. Expert workmanship used throughout. 


The results are Lard Cans which will advertise your products long 
after the original contents have been removed. 


Let us quote on your requirements, for prompt delivery and good service. 


PLATT & CO., INC. MarvianD 


“ASK THE BALTIMORE PACKERS AT THE CONVENTION” 















The Fastest Growing Casing Establishment 
in the United States 







The Standard Casing Co., Ine. 


EXPORTERS SAUSAGE CASINGS IMPORTERS 


206-210 E. 56th St. Cable Address 
Tel. Plaza 5960-6013 New York “STANCASING” New York 
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Real Power Plant Economy 


The “Vilter’”” Poppet Valve Engines effect real power 
plant economy. We know our statement will be attested 
to by owners and operating engineers of the plants where 
Vilter Poppet Valve Engines have been installed. -No 
claim has ever been made for Vilter Poppet Valve En- 
gine that could not be substantiated by actual demon- 
stration. 


If interested, ask for bulletin. 





‘‘Vilter’? Tandem Compound Poppet Valve Engine, direct 
connected to Vilter Ammonia Compressors 


Vertical Twin Cylinder Ammonia compressors, in all 
sizes from | ton to 20 tons daily capacity. 





‘ P ‘ Hori tal A ia C 
Horizontal machines in all sizes from 6 tons to 750 eS ee 


tons daily capacity. Ask for bulletin No. 10, de- 


Our types of machines are rec- 
scribing this machine. 


ognized as standard and being 
modern in every particular are 


“VI LTER” Vertical Toi cme der deservedly so corisidered. Repeat 


Refrigerating Machine orders indicate how successfully 
Quality - - - Service 


our machines operate. 
THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


806-826 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Telephone Harrison 1848 


Union Insulating & Construction Co. 
20 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 








Cork Insulation 


Cold Storage 
Construction 


Special Refrigerators 
for every purpose 








When your plants need new coolers or 
meat rails or refrigerator doors write 
We have insulated buildings and erected meat us or call us up—we specialize in quick 
rails for the largest as well as the smallest service. We always carry all materials 
packers in America. in our warehouse. 
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ARROW MILLS 
Van Loan & Company 


Importers and Grinders of 


Spices, Seeds, Herbs, Etc. 


We Specialize on Requirements of 


Packers, Provisioners and Sausage Makers 
Including Prepared Seasonings for All Kinds of Sausage 


64 and 66 North Moore Street, NEW YORK 











“PARAMOUNT BRAND” 


(U. S. INSPECTED AND APPROVED) 


Meat Branding Ink 


WARRANTED UNADULTERATED 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





In the manufacture of ‘‘Paramount’”’ Meat Branding Ink we use only the very 
finest edible products obtainable, conforming with every regulation of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

This high grade product is penetrative, dries instantly, of good substantial body, 
brilliant and permanent. Purple color. 


REPRESENTED BY 


EDWIN C. PRICE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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= TN? 6492 


PECTION. ESTABLISHMEN 


HE steady growth of this company is of 

particular interest to live stock owners seek- 
ing a profitable market for Hogs, Cattle, Sheep 
and Calves. 


In the future all 


Highland and WE are always open for choice offerings of 
Blue Ribbon 'Y fresh Pork Cuts, Hams, Picnics, etc.—pro- 
Brand duced in excess of requirements. 
Quality Pork Products will 
ae clea Bh hic model plant conditions, the steady ab- 
sorption of our market, the size of the 


Southern Rose organization and the spirit of cooperation that 


and ; 
Paarl permeates the personnel is something well 
Brands recognized by all whom business has brought 
Compounds in contact with this company. ~ 


OMMUNICATIONS regarding anything 
of a marketable nature will receive most 
courteous attention. 








The Wm. Schluderbers —T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Meat Packers “ Baltimore, Md. 


SSKA Meat 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 





E 








All Nature’s Goodness 
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PIONEERS Cut Shipping Costs 










Cheaper to assemble and 
handle than nailed cases—lighter 
and stronger. Deliver their con- 
tents in better condition at destina- 
tion. Cut freight costs, eliminate 
pilferage and reduce shipping case 
expense. Standardized sizes save 
cost and time in packing. 





Learn more about Pioneers. Write 
for practical illustrated monthly 
magazine, ‘‘Pioneer Service,’’ sent 
free. No obligation. 









Pioneer Box Company 
Main Office 
1031 Elmore St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Wire Bound Boxes Credle, nd Et Lon 
“Deliver the Goo ds” | ogalusa, La. 


LTRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF J 





Vulcan Iron Works, Inc. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Established 1848 Cables “CANLVV” 


RENDERING PLANT 
MACHINERY 


RENDERING TANKS 
STOCK SIZES—S ft. diam., 10 ft. long; = diam., 8 ft. long; 
3 ft. 6in. diam., 6 ft. lo 
SPECIAL SIZES BUILT TO REQUIREMENTS 


DRYERS 


STOCK SIZES— ee Is 5 ft. diam., 15 ft. ions 
2, 4 ft. diam., 12 ft. lon 
Ne 3; 3 ft. 6 in. diam., a ft long 
No. 4, 3 ft. diam., 7 ft. lon ng 


WE_REPAIR ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY. 
REPAIR PARTS IN STOCK 














Operates On Exhaust Steam From Auxiliaries 


Refrigerating 
Voot Equipment 


ation for Packing Plants. The C he 
Vats. Let us tell you about it. on ta: Steam is used in the Scalding 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Manacfactu-ers of Refrigerating Machinery — Oil Refinery Water Taube and 
Horizontal Return Tubsler Boilers — Drop Forged Stes! Valves and Fittings. 4 TULSA, OKLA 

















Now is the Time to Keep an Eye on the “WANTED” Page! 
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OIL, LARD and MEAT 
CANS 








American Can Company 


Sales Offices In Ail Principal Cities 























HE illustration shows 

two Combined Sani- 
tary Rendering and Dry- 
ing Tanks, Motor Driven, 
Direct Connected off One 
Motor. They makea 
dandy rig. We have been 
able to save the cost of new 
buildings owing to the 
small space used when 
capacity of plants were 
increased. 


We also make these Sys- 
tems belt driven or for 
single Motor drive either 
belted or direct connected. 


Members 
of 


ee 


WILLIAM G. MORRISON DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURER 

Sanitary Rendering and Drying Tanks, Tank Water Evaporators, Cookers, Crackling Breakers, Vacuum Pumps and General Tank House Equipment 
Catalog on Request 
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CASING HOUSE 








Reliable Merchandise 
Reliable Service 




















BERTH. LEVI & CC? 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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Do You Wish to Produce Clean, Well 
Flavored, Well Colored and 
Well Smoked Meats? 


Zw 











; 
Aivoblasi? 


Ae 






























































The Airoblast System will do this for you 
and also save you time and labor. 


Address for Particulars 


AIROBLAST CORPORATION 


1807 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



















THE 


The King of Nitrates Immediate Deliveries 


Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 


The same formulas are used with Double Refined Nitrate of Soda as with Saltpeter, except that 16% less 
Double Refined Nitrate of Soda should be used; the reason for this being that 84 parts of nitrate of soda are 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. SAN FRANCISCO SALT REFINERY 


BD 

= 

= B.A.I. Requirements 

z 

= 

= 

= equivalent to 100 parts of saltpeter. 
2 CHAUNCEY, NEW YORK 
Z) 
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Write for Prices 


room PASTE TDA, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ETM UU LLL 





STOCKINETTE BAGS 
for Meat Coverings 


We manufacture all kinds 
for covering Quarters, 









Cut Meats, Sheep, Lambs. 





and Smoked Meats. 





Free Samples on Request 


WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS 


L. A. O’LENA 


343 Linden St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LARD CANS 


PLAIN and LITHOGRAPHED 


A HIGH GRADE CAN WITH YOUR BRAND LITHO- 
GRAPHED IN BRIGHT, SHARP COLORS, IS AN AD- 
VERTISEMENT FOR YOUR BUSINESS LONG AFTER 
THE ORIGINAL CONTENTS HAVE BEEN REMOVED. 


Piatt & OO., inc. Sees 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Hardwood 
Package Company 


Finance Building 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
FACTOR Y—Marcus Hook, Penna. 


TIGHT BARRELS 
SHOOK FOR EXPORT 


LARD TIERCES A SPECIALTY 














DISTRICT OFFICES AT 
New York City Chicago, III. 
Buffale, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bo. ton, Mass. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Penna. 


























BEEF, HAM and SHEEP 


BAGS 


We Manufacture all kinds of Stockinette 
Cloth and Bags for Covering Meat 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Wynantskill Mig. Company 
TROY, N. Y. 























The Horn & Supply Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Horns, Hoofs, Horn Tips and Waste. 


Dealers in 
Manufacturers of 


Pressed Horn and Hoof. 





























A GREAT LOSS 


Is caused by the dirty, filthy, dangerous, disease-carrying fly. Flies are 
a menace to health and a nuisance to man and other animals. 
The propagation of the skipper fly, as well as the house fly, can be pre- 
vented if the instructions issued by the Department of Agriculture in 
Bulletin No. 118, entitled, “Experiments in the Destruction of Fly Larvae 
in Horse Manure,” are followed. Borax should be applied in markets, 
packing houses, stables, barns, etc. The directions issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for treating manure with Borax to kill fly eggs and 
maggots are as follows: 


Apply 10 ounces of Borax to every 10 cubic feet of manure immediately 
upon its removal from the barn. Apply the Borax particularly around 
the outer edges of the pile with a flour sifter or any fine sieve, and 
sprinkle 2 or 3 gallons of water over the Borax-treated manure. The 
treatment should be repeated with each addition of fresh manure. Water 
should be added to garbage, street sweepings, etc., the same as in the 
case of manure. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 




















PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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a 
STOFFREGEN 


Sausage Casings 


546 West 40th Street 
New York - N.Y. 








SHEEP, HOG AND BEEF CASINGS 






$ 
Loy 
Ag 
ry 
IMPORTERS 


Offers Solici 


ted 
3701 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO 
Cable Address ‘HE YM ANSON 


EXPORTERS 








In Business Over 50 Years | 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 


So AU SA Ga EE CASINGS & 








2700-2706 Wabash Ave., Chicago 96-100 Pearl St., New York 
IMPORTERS AND 


BECHSTEIN & CO. creaners oF 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO: .723 West Lake Street NEW YORK: 50 WATER STREET 
LONDON: 5 St. Johns St., Smithfield, E. C. Telephone No. 1251 Broad 








OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 


anon SAUSAGE CASINGS sain 
Buenos Aires CHICAGO, U. Wellington 








uM. BRAND & SONS 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


FIRST AVE. AND 49th SF. NEW YORK, 











PURE SALT 


(ROCK) 
MYLES SALT CO., Ltd. 


CRUSHED No. 1 (Ice Cream) 
No. 2 (Hides, ete.) 
No. 3 (Capping) 
OFFICES: 718-714 Whitney-Central Bldg., New 
. MINES 


EARLY & MOOR, Inc. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS 


139 Blacksone Street 


Exporters 
Boston, Mass. 





=~ 








Orleans, La. : Weeks Island, La, 





M. ETTLINGER & CO., Inc. 


Importers, Exporters and Cleaners of Sausage Casings. A large 
stock of all kinds of casings constantly on hand 


Established 1903 12 COENTIES SLIP, NEW YORK 








“The Leading Butcher supply Livuse.” 


f Casings, Sploes, ete, 
Incerperated 
fame ay ay amy ny 


|_415 X, Howard St. BALTIMORE, MD._| 


The Standard Casing Co., Inc. 


EXPORTERS Sausage Casings 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS 


oue-4 East 56th iron 


Cable Address: 
Tel. Plaza 5960-60 


“Stancasing,’’ New York 














INDEPENDENT 
SALT CO. 


44 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 


Phone Bowling Green 8920 


Salt for all 
Branches of the 
Meat Packing 
Industry 


—Including— 
Curing 
Refrigeration 
Brines and 
Pickle 


Hides 
Casings 
Capping 


We maintain a large stock of all grades 
of salt in our three N. Y. City warehouses 
and have ample delivery equipment. 

















INDEPENDENT BUTCHERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


3742-44 SO. ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 
‘ports ot SBausage Casings 


Exporters of 








Sausage Casings 


HARRY LEVI & COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters 


842 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 








Thomson & Taylor Company 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Phone Plaza 4620 


N. Y. BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 6€0., Inc. 








KRAUSZ CASING CO. HOG CASINGS A SPECIALTY 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ane 
S AUS AGE C ASINGS Tools, Shadbades, Lard Pails, Scales and Spices 


90 Ninth Ave., NEW YORK 


247 EAST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK Telephone, Chelsea 869 
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BRAND’S 
STEEL 
Smoke House 


Suitable for Smoking Hams, Bacon, 
Shoulders, Tongues, Sausage, Bologna, 
Etc. Does Twice the Work with Half 
the Effort. Gas and Sawdust Used. 


BUILT TO LAST 


M. BRAND &SONS 


Manufacturers 


First Ave. and 49th St. 
NEW YORK 














adueuie it’s RANDALL’S It’s Right 


Cabinet Portable Oven 


for Baking Veal Loaves 


This Oven is specially designed for sausage 
makers whose business does not require the in- 
stallation of a large Revolving Oven. This oven 
comes supplied with sheet iron shelves. Tile 
shelves can be supplied if desired. Each burner 
consumes from 20 to 30 feet of gas per hour. 
Advise when ordering whether you use natural 
or artificial gas. 














Manutactured and solid by 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


Manufacturers of Pork Packers’ and Sausage Makers’ Machinery 


331-333 North Second Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















CHATILLON BUTCHERS’ MEAT BEAM 
Used By Most Prominent Packers 


Reliable and accurate in operation—strongly built for long 





service—compact—can be swung back against the wall when 
not in use—these capacities and other features make the 
Chatillon Meat Beam such a favorite with packers. 


Your supply house can give you full 
information. 


JOHN CHATILLON & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


85-99 Cliff Street New York City, N. Y. 

















‘“‘WANCO”, a mighty factor in the solution 


of Rendering Problems 
C. H. A. WANNENWETSCH & CO., 560 William Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











The Blue Book 


of American 
Meat Packing 


and 


Allied Industries 


now in course of prepara- 
tion by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER will fill a 
need, both inside and out- 
side the industries, never 
before supplied. It will in- 
clude: 


I—A Trade Directory, to contain not 
only the names and addresses of 
every packer, slaughterer, wholesale 
meat dealer, sausage manufacturer, 
vegetable oil refiner and man- 
ufacturer of edible oil products, 
packinghouse broker, livestock com- 
mission firm, etc., but also to include 
complete directory information of 
officers, capitalization, capacity, 
character of operations, etc. 


II—A_ Statistical Section, covering 
livestock population, movement, 
consumption, manufacturing opera- 
tions, exports, etc., embracing both 
meats and by-products, together 
with allied products, such as vege- 
table oils. A novel feature of this 
section is that it will be largely in 
chart form, so as to offer a series of 
-raphic pictures for ready reference 
«1 comprehension. 


11l—Packinghouse Practice. A con- 
densed and authoritative outline of 
packinghouse operations, giving ac- 
tual tests, facts and figures in brief 
form, and intended as a _ general 
guide to the best practice in pack- 
inghouse and by-product operations. 
This section is to be illustrated with 
pictures, charts and diagrams which 
will be an aid to quick reference and 
clear understanding. 


The work is being done 
with the aid of the best ex- 
perts and statisticians, and 
the book will be ready for 
issuance within a compara- 
tively short time. Watch 
for further announcements. 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


Official Organ Institute of American Meat 
Packers 


Old Colony Bldg. 116 Nassau St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Big Black Boilers 
Area Snortin’ with a Fizz— 
“Just ‘Hook ’er to the Biler’ 
And You'll Have the Best There Is.” 


In writing these advertisements you may have noticed 
we use all the resources of polite letters. 


When we drop into poetry our Pegasus soars high. 

“Snortin’ with a fizz” you will recognize as a gem 
right from the boiler room. 

Old Daddy Steam talks through the loose gasket or a 











Direct Acting 





leaky fitting, and his language is a “snort” or a “fizz.” Over 3000 
Isn’t the quatrain clevah? In Daily Use 





But seriously, in a serious time, we want all those 
who are so fortunate as to own their own power plants 
to know that 





ee RAY: 


The greatest asset in a home owned power plant, such 
as almost every Packer must have, is the fact that you 
can use these wonderful Ridgway elevators. 


And can have perfection in elevators by 


“‘Hookin’ ’ex to the Biler’’ 

















CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Efevator Makers to Folks Who Know Double Geared 


























Taber Rotary Pumps 


FOR PUMPING OILS, TALLOW, LARD, 
SOAP, GLUE, TANKAGE, Ete. 


Hold the World’s Record for 
SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 
Send Us Your Specifications 


Taber Pump Company ss Buffalo, N. Y. 














Quality Service 
Plain and Lithographed Cans and Pails 


for 
LARD - COMPOUND - SAUSAGE 


Atlantic Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 








GREASE PROOF 
PARCHMENT 
PAPER 





General Ottice and M LEE, MASS. 
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Armours 
Sausage Casings 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS 


Sixteenth Annual Convention at Chicago is Another Milestone in March of Progress 
Toward Heights of Efficiency and Co-operation 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT INDUSTRY AT OPENING OF A NEW ERA 


The enthusiastic ovation with which Thomas E. Wil- 
son was greeted on his reelection as President at the six- 
teenth annual convention of American meat packers at 
Chicago, August 8, 9, 10, 1921, was splendid evidence that 
all the members are heartily supporting the Institute in 
its twin jobs of constructive study of the industry itself 
and co-operation with all agencies everywhere for its de- 
velopment. The business and social character of the meet- 
ings brought the members together in fraternal fashion and 
exchange of views and experiences brought home to all 
the great achievements and still greater future of the In- 
stitute. 

This convention was the most significant in the history 
of the industry for four reasons. The Institute has this 
year become more firmly established as a working machine 
and “has taken its place among the leading trade organiza- 
tions of the world.” With the passage of the Haugen bill in 
Congress the packing industry is entering a new period in 
its relations with government. This convention was es- 
sentially a great business and educational gathering of im- 
mense practical value. Finally the convention was held 
in Chicago at the same time as the Pageant of Progress Ex- 
position. In the light of these facts more was accomplished 
than ever before. 

The program was well-balanced and gave every oppor- 
tunity to those limited in time to gain a knowledge of the 
most important practical subjects by having committee re- 
ports dealing with them presented at the two luncheon 
sessions. The more general topics were discussed at the 
other sessions. Those in charge of the program were very 
successful in arranging it so that all could attend every meet- 
ing. Due to this and to the excellent work of the Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements, the Convention went along 
smoothly and not a hitch marred its success, both from a 
social as well as a business point of view. The number 
registered at the Convention was the largest yet recorded, 
and in spite of the many attractions of Chicago all the ses- 
sions were remarkably well attended. 

The members of the Institute were welcomed to Chi- 
cago by Mayor Wm. Hale Thompson, who recounted his 
connection with the industry in days past and his appreci- 


ation of what it means to the United States, cordially ex- 


tended the freedom of the city and declared that it was 

meat that should be called the foster father of mankind. 

He referred also to the Institute exhibit at the Pageant of 

Progress, which was one of the main attractions with long 
lines of people waiting all the time to see it. 
Keynote of the Meeting 

The keynote of the Convention was sounded in the 

annual address of the President of the Institute. 


It was 
one of optimism. 


Mr. Wilson declared: “We have every 
reason to look to the future with confidence, yet we should 
not be unmindful of the present policy of strict economy 
which is very essential.” 

The address which is published in full in the report of 
the proceedings in this Convention Number, was a survey 
of the whole work of the Institute during the past year, 
summarizing the reports of committees with force and clear- 
ness. The splendid success of all these was due to the 
spirit of service and co-operation on the part of the entire 
membership and by, as Mr. Wilson expressed it, “adhering 
closely to the fundamental principles upon which our organi- 
zation is founded and which are happily expressed in its 
purposes.” Z 

Among the more important statements in his address 
were those announcing the creation of three new commit- 
Nutrition, Improved 
Standardizing Packages. 


tees, on Livestock Breeding, and 
A matter of interest too was the 
announcement that the Institute had joined the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Considerable attention was devoted to a statement of 
the condition of the industry during the past year. “The 
decline in packinghouse products should be conclusive 
proof of the statements made by the packers that the busi- 
ness is governed by the law of supply and demand, and is 
not and can not be artificially controlled.” 

In conclusion President Wilson gave a very able re- 
view of federal legislation. He expressed the hope that 
the Haugen bill would provide such a medium for co-ope- 
ration that the public would appreciate the industry as 
useful and indispensable. 

The Grouping of Committee Work 

The reports of committees divided themselves into two 

groups, viz., those dealing with the technique or economical 
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method in packing operation and marketing, and those deal- 
ing with livestock, public, trade and industrial relations. 
One of the most comprehensive of the first group was 
that of Chairman Oscar G. Mayer of the Committee on 
Local Deliveries. This was the result of very careful study. 
The report dealt with extravagance in service. 
Chairman Mayer startled his hearers with some of his state- 


delivery 
ments as to extravagances. Delivery costs had increased 
greatly in the past eight years and little attention had been 
paid to it. ’ 

The Committee had worked out a program to eliminate 
extravagance by suggesting methods of arriving at the true 
cost of delivery per hundredweight, by pointing out possible 
reductions in superfluous delivery service. and by publish- 
ing instructive data on the maintenance and operation of 
delivery equipment and by information circulated through 
the columns of THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Chairman Myrick D. Harding, in presenting the report 
of the Committee on Packing House Practice, referred to 
the great numbers of questions the Committee had answered 
during the past year and suggested the building up of a 
reference library on packing house practice regarding every 
product and process in the industry. Too-many executives 
and foremen lack information; this could be corrected by 
Arthur Committee con- 
tributed valuable suggestions along the same line. 


such a_ plan. Cushman of the 

The great economies to be got by the simple method 
of cutting down the number of package sizes and standard- 
izing was forcefully broxght out by Chairman F. D. Mc- 
Keag in presenting the report of the Committee on Stand- 
ardizing Containers. He pointed out how a few years ago 
one such overhauling had resulted in the elimination of 500 
sizes. 

The progress that had been made toward standardiz- 
ing packinghouse cost accounting was the theme of Chair- 
man J. H. Bliss, who classified the work of his committee 
in two general divisions—the handling of inquiries from 
members in the continuation of its work of preparing pam- 
phlets on accounting practices in the industry. 

The members of the convention had placed in their 
hands a pamphlet on plant operating income and expense 
accounts in which were elaborated the four angles from 
which plant operations should be viewed and _ supervised. 
Statistics should be gathered from all these angles. These 
angles were: first, the results of the business as a whole; 
second, the results of the various sections of the business: 
third, the results as a whole, but detailed analysis of ex- 
and fourth, the detailed results of each individual 
department. 


penses ; 


Better Merchandising Methods 
But just as important as methods of production are 


methods of merchandising. 


John A. 


This phase was ably discussed 
Hawkinson of the Committee to 
Confer With Retail Dealers and Trade Associations. 


by Chairman 


\ remarkable step has been taken by the Committee 
which is a great benefit to the public and the trade. This 
is the establishment of Meat Councils in several cities. Mr. 
Hawkinson defined a-Meat Council as “an organization of 
packers and retailers of meats to promote sounder merchan- 
dising methods in the distribution of meat products, to the 
end that the consumer as well as all factors in the meat 
industry may benefit, to bring about improved relations be- 
tween packer and retailer, and to acquaint the public with the 
facts about the meat industry.” 

The first New 


Council had been tried out in York. 
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Then others were set up in Chicago, Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee. The Chicago Council is typical. It is composed 
of 24 voting members, 12 packer and 12 retailer repre- 
sentatives, and one non-voting representative of the general 
public. The 12 packers are members of the Institute and 
the 12 retailers members of the United Master Butchers 
of America. These Councils were stopping exorbitant 
prices and anti-meat propaganda. 

As evidence of co-operation from the retailers in this 
work greetings were read at the dinner from John A. 
Kotal, National Secretary, United Master Butchers of 
America, who were in convention in Detroit. 

Answering Anti-Meat Propaganda. 

This anti-meat propaganda has become so widespread 
and has threatened the meat industry to such an extent that 
there were several papers devoted to a discussion of meat 
as a staple diet. This discussion was begun in a stirring 
address by President Everett C. Brown of the National 
Live Stock Exchange. Mr. Brown declared that our in- 
stinctive liking for meat was an inherent trait that would 
enable the industry to survive all the anti-meat talk which 
has gone on since the days of Sinclair and “The Jungle.” 

“There is no substitute for meat,” said Mr. Brown. 
There was a duty to impress on the people the value of 
meat, something which the Department of Agriculture was 
neglecting, though aiding all efforts in increasing consump- 
tion of other foods. It was with satisfaction, Mr. Brown 
stated, that he had heard of the recently-appointed In- 
stitute Committee on Nutrition. 

The Chairman of this Committee, Dr. W. D. Richard- 
son, continued the discussion from the point of view of 
the chemist. His statement of policy evoked great interest. 

“In the face of unwarranted criticism we have re- 
mained silent, but now the time for silence has passed, and 
with the aid and co-operation of the Institute this Nutrition 
Committee expects to take an active part in the dietary 
discussions now engaging the attention of the American 
public, not with a view of disparaging other food products, 
but in order to secure full recognition for meat and meat 
products in the dietary.” 

Other members of this Committee also spoke. Dr. 
Paul Rudnick gave some interesting views on the “Value 
of Research,” and Dr. W. H. Lipman on “Exploded Falla- 
cies About Meat,” in which he discussed some ridiculous 
theories of long standing to the effect that the use of meat 
contributed in some way to the spread of human ills. 


Helping at the Live Stock End. 


But in order to have good meat for human diet at- 
tention must be paid to livestock. This question was the 
theme of some four addresses. The Committee on Bruised 
and Other Livestock, through Chairman E. S. Waterbury, 
showed how important they considered the matter of saving 
through improvement in handling livestock in railroad tran- 
sit and in yards. Last year’s campaign of education had 
reached 25,000,000 people. The Institute's statistics showed 
that one pound of pork was lost from every two hogs killed 
when the committee began work. Now one peund was lost 
from every thirteen hogs. One and one-fifth pounds of beef 
were then lost from every bullock killed: now one pound 
from every five bullocks. 

Chairman W. H. Gehrmann of the Committee on Eradi- 
cation of Livestock Diseases, which has done so much prac- 
tical work in the past, continued this year as always to urge 
efforts to prevent spread of tuberculosis and hog cholera and 
to control them and other animal diseases. 

Following up this, Chairman Murdo Mackenzie of the 
new Committee on Improved Livestock Breeding eniphasized 
the immediate importance of determining some definite policy 
to avoid any further deterioration in the quality of cittle 
coming from the corn belt states. Encouragemert of the use 
of well bred stock will provide the packer with better raw 
naterial, will give greater profits to the producers and bring 
more perfect understanding between producer and packer. 
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The responsibilities of the packing industry in its rels- 
tion to livestock production were significantly dwelt on by 
Thomas E. Wilson as chairman of the committee to confer 
with livestock producers. Chairman R. F. Eagle of the 
committee to confer with Government officials spoke on the 
meat inspection phase of the problem and offered some very 
constructive suggestions concerning the co-operation of gov- 
ernment and packers in this particular part of the field. 


The Packer and the Public. 


Of dramatic quality was the topic of the public relations 
of the packing industry and Federal legislation concerning 
it. The Haugen bill passed the House of Representatives 
the day of the banquet, August 9. In the morning session 
Chairman Thomas Creigh of the Legal Committee explained 
the bill and spoke on the effect it would have. He pointed 
out that the administration of the bill would be a great suc- 
cess or would be a failure, according to the way the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture exercised his powers. 

Tremendous interest was displayed, therefore, in the 
presence at the banquet as chief speaker of Hon. Henry C. 
Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture. His address was 
candid, firm and friendly in tone and evoked applause from 
all members. He outlined the bill and then stated his policy 
regarding it. 

“The power placed in the hands of the supervising 
agen¢y is very great and could be used to cause much annoy- 
ance and unnecessary expense to those who come under the 
iaw. Therefore I wish to make it perfectly clear that with- 
out prejudice of any kind my whole effort will be to admin- 
ister this law in a constructive way. 

“There will be no arbitrary or offensive exercise of 
power. There will be no interference with the free opera- 
tion of legitimate business, nor imposition of burdensome 
and unnecessary rules and regulations. Discretionary powers 
will be used fairly and with due regard to all concerned.” 

Getting Results With the Public. 

The public relations of the industry were given a good 
deal of time in the sessions, evidence of the seriousness 
of the subject. Chairman G. F. Swift, Jr., in his report 
outlined what the Committee on Public Relations had done. 
The policy had changed from mere defense efforts to one 
affirmative and corrective. Because of the presenting of 
correct facts through articles in magazines and papers and 
pamphlets, issuance of statistical data and creation of a 
speakers’ bureau the public are beginning to appreciate the 
service of the industry. This work Director W. W. Woods 
of the Bureau of Public Relations of the Institute elab- 
orated in detail. 

Touching on the Labor Problem. 

Along with public relations goes domestic or rather 
industrial relations. The industry has been making experi- 
ments along this line. Chairman J. Paul Dold in the report 
of the Committee on Industrial Relations presented in brief 
review the scheme of employee representation under which 
the five large packers and fourteen smaller ones have been 
operating. This is an experiment in solving the labor prob- 
lem which is fraught with interest for the whole country. 
It seems to have a good chance of success. No special con- 
clusions were drawn, but the hope was expressed that benefit 
would accrue and labor turnover be greatly reduced and 
better understanding reached. 

The whole subject, “Looking Into the Future,” was the 
topic of a paper by Chairman J. Ogden Armour of the 
Finance Committee. Mr. Armour held that the packers had 
weathered the readjustment storm successfully because their 
past record of business efficiency had enabled them to finance 
themselves over many months of loss. The going will be 
less difficult from now on, but there must be no let-up in 
the program of economy and retrenchment, and quicker 
turnovers and manufacturing profits are needed. 

Constructive Efforts for Traffic Relief. 

Transportation is an absolutely vital factor in the indus- 
try. The report of Chairman Charles E. Herrick of the 
Traffic Committee was therefore of great significance, show- 
ing how much work had been done by the committee in the 
past year for the industry through overcoming discrimination 
in railroad rates and allocation of refrigerator cars, securing 


modification of Interstate Commerce Commission's orders 
regarding coal cars to packers and demurrage charges, fur- 
nishing rate information and urging improvement of the 
St. Lawrence waterway before the International Commission. 

A really gracefully fitting recognition was made by the 
Convention of the constructive achievements for the Insti- 
tute by Messrs. Robert Mair, Charles E. Herrick and 
R. S. Sinclair by presenting them with tokens of apprecia- 
tion. Chairman Nash of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Trade in his report referred to their work as fol- 
lows: “Early this year the provision dealers of England 
proposed a new C. I. F. contract containing a number of 
conditions repugnant to American meat packers. Negotia- 
tions failing, these gentlemen as a committee were sent to 
England to confer with the British interests. The committee 
went over the whole proposition and were finally able to 
have the objectionable clauses modified so that they are 
acceptable to exporting packers. Too much credit cannot be 
given this sub-committee for their work.” 

Another achievement of the sub-committee was the 
establishment of the Institute of American Meat Packers in 
London and its recognition there and on the continent as the 
organized representative of the interests of all American 
packers. 

A Reward of Merit Well Bestowed. 


At the last session of the Convention the appreciation of 
the members of the work of the secretary’s office was cor- 
dially recorded. Secretary Heineman’s achievements were 
recognized by his election as executive vice-president after 
one year’s service with the Institute during which he initiated 
and supervised the carrying on of manifold activities. 

The heavy and largely broadened work of the Bureau 
of Public Relations has been ably carried on by Director 
W. W. Woods and his staff and the results have been seen 
in the changed attitude of the press and increased willingness 
to give the industry a fair hearing. In this case, too, the 
work of Director Woods was recognized by his election a: 
Secretary of the Institute, where in addition to his publi 
relations work he will co-operate with Vice-President Heine 
mann, who will have executive direction of the Institw 
offices. 

For the smooth running of the Convention thanks were 
due to Chairman Eagle of the Committee on Program and 
to Chairman A. D. White and the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. For the keeping to schedule the credit is 
also largely due to President Wilson’s knack in the handling 
of the meetings. 

The entertainments were excellently taken care of by 
the American Meat Packers Trade and Supply Association. 
The Election of Officers. 

Officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Vice-President—C. B. Heinemann, Chicago. 

Vice-President—Howard R. Smith, Chas. G. Kriel Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-President—Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New 
York City. 

Vice-President—G. H. Nuckolls, Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Secretary—W. W. Woods, Chicago. 

Treasurer—John T. Agar, Wm. Davies Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

Directors for three years—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Jr., Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago,; W. W. 
White, Jr., White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph Ryan, 
Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cincinnati, O. 

For two years.—E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Myron McMillan, J. B. McMillan 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Charles Roberts, Roberts & Oake, 
Inc., Chicago; T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond Standish & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; George A. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

For one year.—J. Ogden Armour, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago; Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. Dold, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Edward Morris, Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


Monday, August 8, 1921, 10 a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Thomas E. Wilson in the con- 
vention hall of the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

PRESIDENT THOMAS E. WILSON: 
Gentlemen: The Convention is called, and 
in convening it I want to announce that 
this is the sixteenth annual convention 
of the members of this 
industry. 

It is with especial 
pleasure to myself 
that I introduce to you 
the gentleman who 
will make the address 


of welcome, a man 
who has done much 
and is doing much 


for this great city, this 
city which is destined 
to be, if it is not al- 
ready, the greatest 
city in the world. 
This man is 
leged in that respect. 
Out of his thought 
and inspiration are 
developing many of 
the plans for the fu- 
ture of this great city. 
The great industrial 
exposition that you 
are going to have the 
privilege of observing, 
and which is, I think, 
probably the greatest 
exposition ever 
housed in any build- 
ing in the world, was 
conceived by this 
man. It was made 
possible by him. He 
not only conceived it, 
he not only started it, 
but through his great 


privi- 


energy and his great 
resourcefulness, has 
made it possible for 


this great city to de- 
velop this wonderful 
show which I think 
will do what he hoped 
it would do—much 
for business in this 
country at this time. 
It is extremely 
pleasing to me to pre- 
sent to you at this 
time the Honorable 
William Hale Thomp- 
son, Mayor of the City 
of Chicago. (The del- 
egates stood and ap- 
plauded Mayor 
Thompson.) 


MAYOR’S ADDRESS 
OF WELCOME. 


MAYOR THOMPSON: 
delegates and guests of 
American Meat Packers: 

It is at once a privilege and a pleasure 
for the Mayor of the City of Chicago in 
the name of our people to bid you wel- 
gome, to wish you a happy stay, and ask 
you to come to us again. 

I realize, I believe, more than the ordi- 
nary citizen of our city the importance of 
this great industry. I was privileged as 
a youngster to leave the city of my fore- 
fathers, Chicago, and go out west on the 
western range and be a cowboy for several 


Mr. President, 
the Institute of 





THOMAS E. 


First Session 


years cf my life. I had the honor of 
working tor the great Standard Catile 
Company, which at ore time boasted of 


one hundred thousand head of cattle. Our 
company at that time had cattle from the 
Panhandle of Texas to the Powder River 
country of Montana, and I know a little 
something about the produc:ion of Leef on 





WILSON, President of the 


the western range. 

After an experience of several years in 
the arid country of the West, where we 
probably producd beef cattle cheaper than 
anywhere else on earth, after that country 
had become over-stocked and the cattle 
that came off of the range were feeders 
instead of beef steers, on account of the 


shortage of food and the distance between 
grass and water that they had to travel, 
on account of it being overstocked, I moved 
into the corn belt of Nebraska, and there 
for a few years was privileged to buy the 
feeders off the western range, feed them 


Institute. 


with corn 90 days and make beef steers 
out of feeders. And so I have studied this 
industry more than the ordinary person. 
What Meat Packing Means to Chicago. 
But as Mayor of Chicago I realize full 
well what this great industry means to our 
city. The back-bone of Chicago’s pros- 
perity is the pay-roll of the factories and 
the big industries of 
our city, and a lead- 
ing industry in Chi- 
cago is the beef in- 
dustry, with their over 
five hundred million 
dollars a year busi- 
ness in the yards, and 
employment of over 
50,000 employes. It is 
second to none, and 


means more to us 
than almost any other 
industry within our 
gates; and it is of in- 
terest to note that 
while many other 
factories upon which 


we lean for the pros- 
perity and support of 
our people are closing 


on account of _ busi- 
ness depression, the 
meat industry goes 
on about the same as 
in normal times be- 
fore the war, and 
maintains about the 


same army of workers 
as it did before. In 
this hour in the Amer- 
ican depression of 
business, that is a 
most important point 

History shows that 
after great action al- 
ways comes reaction. 
The business men of 
America will admit 
that during the past 
few years, on ac- 
count of the war, 
there was great ac- 
tion in business and 
great stimulation in 
prices. 

There are very few 
that will not admit 
that today history is 
repeating itself, and 
we have reaction and 
depression in busi- 
ness. The Federal Gov- 
ernment report shows 
five million American 
breadwinners out of 
work, and that means 
twenty-five million de- 
pendents more or less 
affected. 

Chicago has her fair share of unem- 
ployed. Maybe we are better off than 
many cities, but we have a vast army 
of unemployed, and because of this condi- 
tion many well-meaning citizens and rep- 
resentatives of clubs and societies and 
different organizations called upon the 
Mayor of Chicago, and not only suggested, 
but some of them literally demanded that 
the Mayor of Chicago, on account of the 
unemployment situation and the suffering 
that we had, go out and ask for charity, 
in order to establish free lodging houses 
and bread lines. 
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Reason for the Exposition. 

And I looked them in the eye and told 
them that I had sufficient responsibilities 
in my endeavor to run our city properly 
without branching out into a new activity; 
and that before Bill Thompson would ask 
for charity to start a bread line in Chi- 
cago, I would try to establish a great in- 
dustrial exposition, and try to stop business 
going down, and make it a spark of in- 
spiration throughout this nation that would 
turn the tide and start it off again, and 
give employment rather than charity. 

So it happened that this great exposi- 
tion that your President has referred to 
was started on our great Municipal Pier, 
which was built for commerce and finished 
shortly before the war. Shortly after the 
pier was finished, on account of the war 
nearly all the ships were taken from the 
lakes, therefore there was little or no use 
for the pier for the purpose for which it 
was built; but as this pier has in its two 
upper decks two tremendous sheds, each 
2,340 feet long and 67 feet wide, without 
a post in them, we made up our minds 
we could utilize these great halls, which 
as Mr. Wilson has said stand second to 
none in the world, and house under these 
roofs a great exposition if it were possible. 

So we went to our business men and 
we discussed this with them. Suffice it to 
say that within one hundred days the 
business men of Chicago responded in such 
a fashion that every foot of the three and 
a half miles of exhibit booths which are 
represented in that hall was sold without a 
commission or without an agent of any 
kind. So today the business men of Chi- 
cago have joined hands with Mr. Wilson, 
your President, who is Vice-President of 
the Pageant of Progress Exposition, and 
myself, and a handful of other business 
men that started this, to make a great 
industrial exposition a success, 

I do not want to seem to brag, but I 
believe more people have come to Chi- 
cago and have passed through the gates 
and have registered their stamp of ap- 
proval upon this exposition and the pur- 
pose for which it was created than any 
other like event within a great many years 
in Chicago. 


To Be an Annual Affair. 


Some of my enthusiastic admirers are 
prone to compare the Pageant of Prog- 
ress Exposition with our World’s Fair. 
That is not so. They are very enthusiastic, 
and I least of all would want in any way 
to compare this effort with the effort of 
the great men that created the great 
World’s Fair for us in Chicago. But I have 
said this, and I believe truthfully, that the 
Chicago World’s Fair was one tremendous 
single punch, was one great effort. It 
heralded Chicago’s fame around the world 
and did us no end of good; but it was one 
effort, and when it was over, although 
Chicago had enjoyed a boom, she suffered 
a relapse, as many other cities had, from 
one great action. It is our purpose in the 
Pageant of Progress Exposition to give the 
Exposition annually and maké the punch a 
little bigger each year; to keep on giving 
another one, so we will not have a relapse 
after it is over. 

The packing industry 
greatest exhibits in the Exposition. In 
miniature they present the handling of 
the hog and the beef steer, beginning at 
the gates and finishing in a refrigerator 
car. Thousands and thousand each day 
stand in line to pass by this exhibit, and 
to carefully inspect it and study it. 

Chicago is the center of the meat-pack- 
ing industry of the world, and we are 
proud to record the claim of Chicago as 
the healthiest city in the world, and while 
we house this great meat packing in- 
dustry within our gates, almost in the cen- 
ter of our population, I think it bespeaks 
the commendation of every Chicagoan and 
every citizen of the United States that 
this great industry in the slaughtering of 
animals is done in such a scientific, in 
such a cleanly way, that it not only helps 
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us in employment, but it helps us in 
maintaining our record as the healthiest 
city in the world. (Applause.) 


Winners Trained on Meat. 


{In the Exposition there is a thought that 
has made a great impression on me, and I 
want to leave it with you for your con- 
sideration. I had the honor at one time 
of being captain of the Chicago Athletic 
Club football team, in 1896, and not be- 
cause Bill Thompson was captain, but be- 
cause we had ten other good players, that 
club won twice the football championship 
of America. 

I speak about this because I believe that 
it is important to you. That football team 
did not train on rice, it trained on meat. 
(Applause.) You cannot build a cham- 
pionship athletic team of any kind with- 
out the most careful study of the diet of 
each individual. You have got to build 
that body and brain to the most perfect 
condition that you can possibly build it. I 
will say for myself and the other men in 
that championship team, that we used to 
eat so much roast beef that we used to be 
ashamed of ourselves at the training table. 

I have studied in my travels abroad to 
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Secretary of the 


some extent the diet of other nations, and 
this has come to me, and I believe it is 
correct: The older the nation the more 
they subsist on things that are produced 
in a shorter length of time, and the 
younger the nation and the wider the ex- 
panse of territory, such as our Western 
plains and our rich farm lands in this 
great country, the more we have to sub- 
sist on something that takes a longer 
In other words, 
chickens, ducks, turkeys and fowls of all 
kinds are used in many of the older coun- 
tries, and while we use much of that 
class of food in this country, our great 
fundamental meat diet is beef. 

So I believe on account of the opportu- 
nity to produce beef in this nation, and 
because we are the greatest beef-eating 
nation on earth, that every time we send 
an athlete anywhere in the world, or a 
team of them, they bring home the bacon, 
as it were. (Applause.) 

While touching on that point, one of 
the men who has been one of the greatest 
leaders in athletic affairs is Everett Brown 
of the stock yards interests of Chicago. 
He was leader of the crack athletic team 
of the Chicago Athletic Club. He was the 
President of the Amateur Athletic Union 
of America. He was America’s representa- 
tive that took the Olympic teams to the 
other side and always brought home the 
world’s championship. (Applause.) And 
so to the stockyards’ interests we take off 
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our hats to the athletic leader of Chicago, 
and the athletic leader of the United 
States, and because he knows so much 
about beef I guess he fed them plenty of 
meat, and that is the reason that they 
brought home the world’s championship. 
(Applause.) 
Organization Wins Successes. 

As we have endeavored in Chicago to 
better our condition, many business men 
have helped your Mayor, and although I 
deeply appreciate all the men who have 
stood behind me in the hour of stress— 
because most of you know I have enemies, 
and they are pretty bitter ones, and they 
are very relentless, and some of them are 
very unprincipled, and they depict me in 
a way to the people of America that would 
prejudice many people against our city and 
against the Mayor of Chicago—knowing 
the untruths of these statements, knowing 
that it might be more or less of an em- 
barrassment to stand behind a man who 
had been attacked as I have been, there 
are men in Chicago and plenty of them, 
foremost among them who have stood by 
me and worked for me and helped create 
and bring to a successful conclusion many 
things in Chicago, is your own President, 
Thomas E. Wilson. (Applause.) 

But my successes are not Bill Thomp- 
son’s successes. I learned early in life 
that you cannot accomplish big things 
without a big organization. Team work 
always has been my slogan, and I never 
have attempted anything worth while that 
I did not have a team behind me. And 
your President, Thomas E. Wilson, is the 
captain of this football team that is at-- 
tempting to break the jam in industrial 
depression. 

I am very pleased and proud of this op- 
portunity, not only to welcome you to our 
city, to offer you the freedom of Chicago, 
to invite you to the Pageant of Progress 
Exposition, to wish you a pleasant happy 
stay, but to extend an invitation to you 
to come again. I thank you very much. 
(Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: 
my making any response to what the 
Mayor has said. I would soar too high, 
and because of that I am going to ask one 
of our fellow members to make the re- 
sponse, and one of the things that I hope 
he will thank the Mayor for is the won- 
derful weather that the Mayor has ar- 
ranged for our reception day. Mr. Albert 
T. Rohe, of New York, will respond. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Rohe Responds to Welcome 


MR. ALBERT T. ROHE: Your Honor, 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
feels highly honored at having you here 
today to extend to them the welcome of 
the City of Chicago. We found out, too, 
that you have some knowledge of this in- 
dustry. I have had the honor of sitting 
next to the Mayor of Limerick, Ireland, 
who is here and who is also a packer; so 
we feel that with your knowledge of meat 
packing, possibly some day you may be a 
packer. 

As for the attacks that you speak of 
upon yourself as Mayor of this City, don’t 


Modesty forbids 


worry about them. We have had plenty 
ourselves, and we are right with you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This is a most wonderful city. Last 


year and year before we went to Atlantic 
City, the ocean, the piers, beautiful weath- 
er. Is this your regular weather here, Mr. 
Mayor? 

MAYOR THOMPSON: This is 
worst we have. (Laughter.) 
well make it good. 

MR. ROHE: We were somewhat wor- 
ried as to what the weather might be 
here. But if this is really so, you have 
the most wonderful summer resort in the 
world. 

All I can say is this, that we feel very 
highly honored at your welcome here. 
We know that your welcome is from the 
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heart, and we are going to take the best 
advantage of it that we can. (Applause.) 

Meat the Foster-Father of Mankind. 

MAYOR THOMPSON: Thank you very 
much. I omitted one thought that I in- 
tended to give you. This is an inspiration 
that I believe came from the heart. Down 
at the Pageant of Progress exposition 
hall is a thoroughbred milk cow on a pedes- 
tal in plaster of paris, and under that milk 
cow I believe there is a great thought, 
and I believe it should be applied in an- 
other way to the meat packing industry, 
and I offer it to you for your consideration. 

Under the cow it reads in gold letters, 
representing milk: “IT am the _ foster- 
mother of mankind. Use of my products 
freely and I will build for you a nation 
strong in body and strong in brain.” 

I believe the stockyards, with permis- 
sion, ought to adopt that, and where your 
exposition space is located next year, have 
the same thought emblazoned: 

“IT am the foster-father of mankind 
of my products freely.” (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business is the minutes of the previous 
meeting. Is the Secretary prepared to re- 
port? 

MR. GEHRMANN: Mr. President, [| 
move you that the minutes as printed be 


Use 


adopted as the record of the previous 
meeting. 

(Motion duly seconded by General 
Michael Ryan.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard 
the motion. Do you wish any discussion 
of the subject? If not, we will put the 
question. Those in favor will signify it 
by saying aye. Contrary, no. It is so 
ordered. 

The next, as you will observe, is the 


President’s address, and I have the great 
distinction as toastmaster of introducing 
the President, a very unusual experience. 
( Laughter.) 


Address of the President 


PRESIDENT WILSON: 
Gentlemen of the Convention: 

The achievements during the pasi two 
years of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers confirm, I think, in every way, the 
faith and confidence of its membership. 


Within this period the Institute has 
taken its place among the leading trade 


organizations of the world. This has been 
accomplished mainly through the splendid 
spirit of service and co-operation on the 
part of its entire membership, adhering 
closely to the fundamental principles up- 
on which our organization is founded, and 
which are happily expressed in its pur- 
poses, as follows: 

“The Institute is organized to secure co- 
operation among the meat packers of the 
United States in lawfully furthering and 
protecting the interests and general wel- 
fare of the industry. 

“To afford a means of co-operation with 
the federal and state governments in all 
matters of general concern to the industry. 

“To promote and foster domestic and 
foreign trade in American meat products. 

“To promote the public interest and mu- 
tual welfare of its members in the study 
of the arts and science connected with the 
meat packing industry. 

“To inform and interest the American 
public as to the economic worth of the 
meat packing industry. 

“To encourage co-operation with live 
stock producers and distributors of meat 
food products.” 

The success which has thus far marked 
our efforts has not been an easy accom- 
plishment. We started at a time when 
our industry was threatened with destruc- 
tive legislation, based principally upon a 
most unfortunate misunderstanding of our 
business. During the past two years the 
industry has been confronted with prob- 
lems more serious than those affecting any 
other industry. 

The Institute has fearlessly, met every 
issue and through untiring effort, thorough 
and sincere work, it emerges as a strong 
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association which has gained strength and 
established a prestige to which it is justly 
entit.ed. While the Institute must be con- 
sidered as still in its infancy, it has long 
since passed from the experimental stage, 
and has become a potent factor in properly 
dealing with all the important questions 
embraced within the principles set forth 
in the objects for which it was primarily 
created. 

The Institute, animated by a sincere de- 
sire to serve its membership and the pub- 
lic, has so expanded its organization and 
so multiplied its activities that I shall be 
unable to do more than to set forth here 
a brief outline of the work, 


New Committees. 

The activities of the Institute have 
grown so rapidly that it has been neces- 
sary to appoint a number of new com- 
mittees. 

One of the great problems vital to the 
future welfare of the industry is that of 
obtaining a place for meat in the daily 
diet. You are familiar with the decrease 
in per capita consumption of meat in 
America, and I believe it is safe to say 
that this is partly due to the vicious prop- 
aganda which has been going on against 
the value of meat in the diet. The In- 
stitute realized the far-reaching effect of 
this propaganda and its direct influence 
upon the producers, packers and consum- 
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ers of meats; and, thereiure, it has created 
a Committee on Nutrition, composed of 
the toremost scientists within the industry, 
with Dr. W. D. Richardson as its chair- 
man. This committee will submit valuable 
information and 
for meeting this issue, and I urge every 
member to be in attendance when this im- 
portant subject is discussed before the 
Convention. 

The economy and benefits to 
ducer of livestock, the packer and the 
public in improving the quality of meat- 
producing animals, constitutes a question 
well worth the full consideration and sup- 
port of the Institute, and the Committee 
on Improved Livestock Breeding, of which 
Mr. Murdo Mackenzie is chairman, has 
been created to deal with this situation. 

The Institute has not overlooked many 
of the important problems within the in- 
dustry, and in addition to the splendid 
work in the interest of the members which 
is being accomplished by all of the stand- 
ing committees, it was found necessary 
in the interest of further economy in our 
operations to create a committee on 
Standardizing Packages, with Mr. Frank 
McKeag as chairman. I am sure it is ur- 
necessary for me to enlarge upon the pos- 
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sible economies which can be effected in 
our industry through the activities of this 
committee, supported by a close co-opera- 
tion on the part of all members. 

The Legal Committee. 

No industry in the United States is 
confrontea with more legal complication 
or controlled and governed by a’ greater 
number of variety of laws than the pack- 
ing industry. If Congress and the public 
as fully realized this as we do in our 
daily operations, there would be less: de- 
mand for new or additional statutes. In 
all the work of the Institute, the greatest 
care has been taken so that at no time 
should there be anything done in com- 
mittee work or otherwise which even tech- 
nically might seem to approach a viola- 
tion of any law. 

The Legal Committee was created to 
serve the Institute in an advisory capac- 
itv, and has worked diligently with all 
committees besides covering topics of 
general interest and dealing especially 
with the legal situation. It will be noted 
from the program that the entire conven- 
tion session tomorrow morning will be 
under the auspices of the Legal Commit- 
tee. I am sure that every member will 
be benefited by attending this general 
conference. 


The Committee on Public Relations 

The Bureau of Public Relations has as- 
sumed such proportions, especially in 
meeting the anti-meat propaganda and 
promoting better relations with retailers 
in order to encourage better merchandis- 
ing methods in the interest of the produc- 
er, the packer and the public as to re- 
quire definite supplement. It was to aid 
in this work that the Committee on Nu- 
trition was created, and that, at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, the Bureau was authorized to add 
a man to its staff who is devoting a large 
portion of his time to the work under the 
direction of the Committee to Confer 
with Retail Dealers and Trade Associa- 
tions. 

As a result of the close co-operative 
work between the Bureau and the Com- 
mittee to Confer with Retail Dealers and 
Trade Associations, Meat Councils rep- 
resenting both packers and retailers have 
been established in a number of cities, 
and the Institute is vigorously co-operat- 


ing with large numbers of retailers for 
the purpose of developing better mer- 


chandising methods, the adoption of 
which we think will prove very helpful 
to all interests. The details of this work 
will be reported to you more fully by 
Mr. Hawkinson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee to confer with Retail Dealers and 
Trade Associations. 

The statistical work of the Bureau of 
Public Relations has been much enlarged, 
as you have no doubt noted from the bulle- 
tins transmitted to you from time to time. 

A Speaker’s Bureau has been organized, 
with a large number of volunteer speak- 
ers from within the industry. 

The circulation of the Meat and Live 
Stock Digest, issued in behalf of the Com- 
mittee to Confer with Livestock Produc- 
ers, has been enlarged, and the Meat and 
Livestock Review is today acknowledged 
as an authoritative summary of conditions 
of the trade. 

Through the activities of the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations and the Bureau, 
the public is taking an increasing interest 
in the economics of the packing industry, 
as a consequence of which millions of con- 
sumers are becoming more familiar with 
the character and importance of the serv- 
ice rendered to the public by the indus- 
try. This cannot but help bring about a 
better understanding and appreciation of 
our activities. The details of the work 
of this important committee will be sub- 
mitted to you in a separate report. 

Committee on Foreign Relations and 

Trade 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
and Trade has prepared and submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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two forms of proposed export bills of lad- 
ing covering shipments from inland points 
and shipments from port to port. 

A special sub-committee consisting of 
Mr. Charles E. Herrick, Mr. Robert S. Sin- 
clair and Mr. Robert Mair, carried on ne- 
gotiations abroad with representatives of 
trade associations of the United King- 
dom and of Holland. They won success- 
ful recognition of the Institute’s view- 
point as to what foreign trade rules should 
be, and did much to bring the Institute 
into a very high and favorable recog- 
nition abroad, 


Committee on Packing House Practice 

The Committee on Packing House Prac- 
tice has carried on an enormous volume 
of work; inquiries on all sorts of sub- 
jects have been received daily and have 
been answered promptly. The work of 
this committee represents a tremendous 
service to the membership, and is rapidly 
standardizing many practices that mean 
much in the progress of our industry. 

The work of this committee, which 
deals with many vital problems affecting 
the industry’s operations, has grown to 
such proportions that the time allowed 
it for dealing with many of these subjects 
in convention is considered extremely in- 
adequate. It is more than probable that 
in order to permit the operating heads of 
our business to have the full benefits of 
an annual deliberation on subjects espe- 
cially devoted to packing house practices, 
an entire day in future conventions should 
be set aside for this purpose. 


Committee on Local Deliveries. 

The Committee on Local Deliveries has 
been working vigorously on problems 
within its jurisdiction. Information which 
this committee has teen uncovering in 
connection with local delivery costs in 
their relation to the total selling costs 
of our products is proving a revelation to 
the membership. 

The Committee has recently completed 
a standardized cost system for determin- 
ing the expense per hundredweight for 
delivering products. It has also developed 
a standardized tire cost system. Guides 
for determining this important informa- 
tion have recently been issued from the 
offices of the Institute, and the member- 
ship is urged to avail itself of this valu- 
able work. 


Committee on Standardized Cost Ac- 
counting 

The Committee on Standardized Cost 
Accounting has carried on its work with 
great ‘vigor, and through its technical 
references much additional information 
has been compiled which will be of use 
and service to the membership. 


Committee to Confer With Government 
Officials 

The Committee to Confer with Govern- 
ment Officials has been very active dur- 
ing the year. The greater portion of the 
duties of this committee is the handling 
of Institute matters in their relation to 
federal meat inspection regulation. We 
feel that this committee, through its ef- 
forts. has brought about a better under- 
standing of many of our problems. 


Traffic Committee 


Among the important accomplishments 
of the Traffic Committee may be men- 
tioned the splendid work it did in con- 
nection with organizing a successful op- 
position to increased demurrage rates 
initiated by the railroads. The proposed 
increase had been endorsed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, which 
afterwards reversed its position on this 
important question. The committee also 
intervened with the National Live Stock 
Exchange in a petition to reduce the car- 
load minimum on double deck cars, trans- 
porting sheep, lambs and goats. It was 
also of great assistance to the member- 
ship during the acute shortage of refriger- 
ator cars last fall. It succeeded in ob- 
taining modification of several unjust or- 
ders issued by governmental agencies. 
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Committee to Confer With Livestock 
Producers 

This committee has been very active, 
a fact which will be indicated through its 
special report to the convention. 

Special Committee on Domestic Trade 

Term Definitions 

A special committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. H. C. Johnson worked 
out and issued a booklet defining domestic 
trade terms. Judging by the number of 
requests received from members, the work 
has no doubt been greatly appreciated. 


Committee on Eradication of Livestock 
Diseases 

The Committee on Eradication of Live- 
stock Diseases has dealt with many in- 
teresting problems during the year, and 
at this time is giving consideration to a 
problem that has a great deal to do with 
the value of hides. 

I am sure you will be interested in 
what the committee has to report relative 
to this important subject. 

Committee on Bruised and Other Live- 
stock Handling Losses 

The Committee on Bruised and Other 
Livestock Handling Losses reports that 
to a certain degree they can measure their 
efforts in dollars and cents of saving to 
the industry, and I am sure that their 
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report to the convention will be received 
with considerable interest. 

International Chamber of Commerce 

I am pleased to announce that the In- 
stitute has joined the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce and that Mr. S. T. Nash 
of Cleveland has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the In- 
ternational Chamber. The Institute has 
taken an active part in the affairs of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. I 
strongly urge that each member partici- 
pate vigorously in the work of his local 
chamber. 

Industrial Relations Committee 

The Industrial Relations Committee has 
met several times during the year, and 
during the present session of the conven- 
tion will give the membership a report 
of their labors. 

In connection with the fine work done by 
the various committees I desire to empha- 
size its great value to the packers individ- 
ually. The counsel and services of experts 
like those constituting the committees of 
the Institute would cost any individual 
packer many thousands of dollars. There 
has been a larger attendance of commit- 
tees during the year, and I desire to ac- 
knowledge the value of the suggestion 
made by General Michael Ryan and en- 
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dorsed by the Executive Committee, pro- 
viding that mileage be allowed to out-of- 
town members attending the committee 
meetings. The adoption of this suggestion 
has been worth far more than the added 
expense entailed. 

The Institute owes a debt of gratitude 
to these splendid committees which have 
served the industry so faithfully and effi- 
ciently. 

In imposing upon your time to merely 
refer to the activities of many of our com- 
mittees, I did so with a view of widening 
your vision as to the many and complex 
problems that the Institute is daily hand- 
ling for the benefit of all those interested. 

The intimate contact that necessarily 
exists between the Institute and its Presi- 
dent has given me an opportunity of study- 
ing at close range many excellent ways in 
which the Institute might further expand 
its activities, thereby rendering to the in- 
dustry valuable future service. 

The industry is worthy of the best that 
there is in the way of maintaining a scien- 
tific organization in the interest of all. 
The many ramifications of the packing in- 
dustry makes this necessary, and it is my 
opinion that its further development will 
in a great measure depend upon scientific 
research. The industry is, therefore, face 
to face not only with the problems now 
confronting it, but also with a problem of 
having available in our organization at all 
times men who are being especially trained 
in the science of the industry. 

Practical and Scientific Work. 

The intricate operations of the business 
make it difficult to develop men within 
each company along both practical and 
scientific lines in the comparatively short 
period in which we have to train them. 
The Institute can be developed so as to 
be of material assistance to the business 
along this particular line. 

This may be looking far into the future 
from the standpoint of the possibilities of 
further constructive service on the part of 
the Institute, yet I am convinced that it 
can be accomplished. 

I do not feel that I should pass from the 
subject of the Institute without making 
special mention of the splendid services 
rendered by its regular administrative staff 
located at Chicago, New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Those of the members who 
have been able to visit the headquarters 
of the Institute in Chicago are undoubted- 
ly impressed with the large volume of 
work being turned out in the interest of 
the members. I am sure that all members 
who have had any dealings with this office 
have been given courteous and prompt 
consideration, and found that the staff was 
always willing to do everything in its 
power to be of service. The New York 
office of the Institute has accomplished 
some very constructive work during the 
year, and its director is ready at all tiimes 
to be of service. At Washington, D. C., 
the Institute’s representative not only 
serves the general headquarters of the In- 
stitute, but also has given valuable serv- 
ice to the members located in all parts of 
the United States. 

Reconstruction. 

The processes of readjustment and re- 
construction have been manifest through- 
out the year. 

The producer of livestock and the packer 
both have suffered from a continuous de- 
cline in values. Heavy declines in exports, 
as well as decreased domestic consump- 
tion, general industrial depression, unem- 
ployment and restricted credits have been 
contributing factors to a very unsatisfac- 
tory year for producer and packer alike. 
According to the official statistics of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
we exported in 1919 practically three bil- 
lion pounds of meat products worth ap- 
proximately $940,000,000. In 1920 we ex- 
ported less than 1,730,000,000 pounds val- 
ued at less than $415,000,000, a loss in one 
year in exports of 1,270,000,000 pounds and 
in values of $526,013,456. 

If the farmer and the laboring man 
could study these figures and the details 
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of the several items included in such totals 
much of the complaint about declining live- 
stock prices and the necessity for wage 
reduction should disappear. 

Figuring the packers’ possible profit at 
2 per cent on the turnover, on what he lost 
in this shrinkage alone in 1920, as com- 
pared with 1919, it would amount to more 


than eight million dollars. Since labor’s 
part in each dollar of turnover is almost 
10 cents, its loss in earnings amounted to 
more than fifty-two million dollars, while 
the producers’ 85 cents of each of the 
dollars represents a loss of receipts of 
about four hundred million dollars, If this 


lost volume of foreign business increased 
our local supply to the same extent, it, of 
course, still further affected and decreased 
the scale of wholesale prices. 

During the year 1918 we exported 728,- 
000,000 pounds of beef; in the year 1919, 


314,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 57 per 
cent, and in the year 1920, 164,000,000 
pounds, a decrease of 78 per cent from 
1918. 


The decrease in beef exports for the two 
years would amount to approximately 
1,428,000 head of cattle and the decrease 
of exports of pork products for the single 
year of 1920, amounting to 1,121,000,000 
pounds, would be equivalent to approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 hogs. 

The per capita consumption of meat and 
lard in the United States in the year 1920 
was 154.3 pounds as compared with 163.3 
pounds in 1918, a decrease of 13 pounds 
per capita. This decrease represents on 
the basis of our population in 1920 a loss 
of 1,565,000,000 pounds of potential con- 
sumption, which, when considered _to- 
gether with the shrinkage in exports, the 
decline in by-products values, the increase 
in unemployment, the general decreased 
purchasing power of the public, the decline 
in commodity values generally, and the 
processes of deflation of the currency, 
largely accounts for the declines reflected 
in livestock values and the losses suffered 
by producer and packer alike. 

Decline in By-Products Values. 

Your President recently had occasion to 
have a comparison made between the 
values of our by-products with prices pre- 
vailing prior to the war in 19135, and at 
the point of highest quotation as well as 
their subsequent decline. Practically all 
by-products are lower now than in 1913 
and many ot them cannot be manufactured 
except at a loss on account of poor de- 
mand. 

As an illustration, heavy native steer 
hides were quoted during the week end- 
ing April 23, 1913, at 161% to 17 cents per 
pound. On August 2, 1919, the same class 
of hides sold at 53 cents per pound. The 
price quoted for the week ending April 23, 


1921, was 10 cents per pound, a decline of 
Sl per cent from 1919 and approximately 


40 per cent lower than the pre-war prices. 

Colorado steer hides showed a decline 
of 83 per cent from the peak price of the 
same dates and a decline of 50 per cent 
below the pre-war quotations. 

Edible tallow showed a decline of 77 
per cent from the peak and 25 per cent 
below pre-war values. 

Prime oleo stearine declined 78 per cent 
from the peak on the same dates and more 
than 40 per cent below pre-war values. 
The list might be continued, but these 
examples serve to illustrate the enormous 
shrinkage in the values of by-products. 
There has been a decline also in the whole- 
sole prices of meats. 

Wholesale Prices of Meats. 

Since such figures illustrate graphically 
the decline in values suffered by packing 
house products, permit me to cite a num- 
ber of typical declines in the wholesale 
prices of meat, comparing the prices quot- 


ed by The National Provisioner for the 
week just closed with the prices during 

the corresponding week last year: 
Per 
Week Week Week cent 
ending ending Per ending from 
Aug. 9 June t8 eent Aug. 5 Aug. 9 
1920 1921 dec. 1921 1920 

Prime native 

steers .. 2714 16% 39 17 28 
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Good native 

steers . L5be 1), 30 16 37 
Medium native 

ee 211, 14% 33 1344 37 
Heifers, good. .24 14% 4) 14 2 
See 161% ll‘ 30 Pe 2 
Hindquarters 

Choice ....  .37 .23 38 .241%4 34 
Forequarters, 

choice ‘ .18', 12 35 12 32 
Choice carcass 

WORE. .cawces 251, 16144 35 17% 31 
Good carcass 

vea , 41 38 
Good saddles 4 31 22 
Good backs... .16 34 41 
Medium backs .10 35 40 
Choice lambs. .32 121, 23 
Choice saddles .39 8 18 
Choice fores.. 25 20 20 
Medium lambs .29 .26 10 24 
Medium fores 24 .18 25 25 
Medium sad 

dies . o .34 6 P| 
Dressed hogs. 13 41 161 
Spareribs 08 17 08 
Leaf lard 08% 56 3 
Prime steam 

2 ee 18.65 9.87% 47 12.07% 35 
Pork loins 30 -19 41) 2732 2 
Hams aici 81 24 38 27% 29 
Bacon (Br'k. 

F’ey) ....4914-.53 .34-.43 25 3814 22 
Skinned shoul 

eS .21 «an 43 1314 36 
Rib bacon, 8 

& 12 avg... .26 17% 17% 33 
Regular hams .40%4 .28-.31 J4ly 16 

The declines in livestock values are 


clearly reflected in the decline of packing 
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house products and should be conclusive 
proof of the statements made by the pack- 
ers that the business is governed by the 
law of supply and demand and is not and 
cannot be artificially controlled. 


Packing Industry Continues to Serve 
Public Economically. 

An analysis of the aggregate profits, 

sales, and investments (capital and sur- 

plus) figures of 175 of the leading cor- 


porations of the country for the year 1920, 
including the five largest packing com- 
panies, shows how economically the pack- 
ers are serving the public. 

The corporations surveyed were select- 
ed because of the availability of their an- 
nual reports. The figures are taken from 
the company reports as given by either 
Moody’s Manual or the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. 

The list includes sixteen manufacturers 
of machinery; fourteen manufacturers of 
clothing; thirteen copper mine operators; 
twelve pertoleum refiners; twelve public 
utilities; twelve manufacturers of motor 
ears; twelve retail chain stores; ten 
manufacturers of steel; nine sugar refin- 
ers; nine manufacturers of automobile 
parts; seven manufacturers of rubber 
products; five meat packers; five coal 
mine operators; four manufacturers of ex- 
plosives; three mail order houses; two 
manufacturers of leather: two manufac- 
turers of candy; two manufacturers of 
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cables; two manufacturers of locomo- 
tives; two manufacturers of furniture; two 
iron mine operators; one manutacturer of 
beverages; one sulphur mine operator; 
one manufacturer of tobacco; one asphalt 
producer; one retail coal dealer; one 
manufacturer of soap; one milk distri- 
butor; one ice company; one linseed 
manufacturer; one manufacturer of writ- 
ing paper; one chain restaurant; one man- 
ufacturer of toilet preparations; one man- 
ufacturer of cement; one steamship com- 
pany; one manufacturer of corn products; 
one manufacturer of gum; one manufac- 
turer of tacks; one warehouse company; 
one manufacturer of twine; one chain 
theatre corporation. 

These 175 corporations with an invest- 
ed capital and surplus ot more than nine 
and one-third billions of dollars handled 
during 1920 more than thirteen billions of 
dollars worth of business, which netted 
more than $800,000,000 in profits. 

The aggregate business of the five pack- 
ers was about $3,013,000,000, with an aggre- 
gate net profit of $7,218,068. The com- 
bined business of the other 170 corpora- 
tions was $10,124,207,985, Or less than four 
times that of the five packers. On this 
amount of business, the non-packers re- 
ceived aggregate net profits of $813,128,417, 
as compared with $7,218,086 for the five 
packers. ° 

Packers’ Profits Smallest. 

Sales ($3,013,002,000) of the five pack- 
ers were approximately three-tenths of the 
sales of the one hundred and seventy non- 
packers, while the aggregate profits of 
the five packers were less than one-one- 
hundred and twelfth (1/112) of the 
aggregate profits of the non-packers. In 
other words, the non-packers, doing less 
than four times as much business as the 
packers, earned more than one hundred 
times as much in profits as did the pack- 
ers. 

None of the five packers averaged as 
much as three-fifths of a cent of profit on 
each dollar of sales. The average for the 
five was less than one-quarter of a cent. 
The average rate of profit of the other one 
hundred and seventy corporations was 8.03 
cents on each dollar of sales, or approxi- 
mately thirty-three times as much as the 
average of the five packers. 

The five packers had about 590 million 
dollars of capital and surplus atthe begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. The packer with 
the highest return received about two and 
one-half cents on each dollar invested. 
The average for the five was slightly less 
than one and a quarter cents per dollar 
of investment. 

The other one hundred and seventy cor- 
porations had more than eight billion. 
eight hundred million dollars—to be ac- 
curate, $8,806,591,395—capital and surplus. 
Their average profit per dollar of invest- 
ment was more than seven times as great 
as that of the packers, 9.23 cents as com- 
pared to 1.23 cents. 

The Future. 

Every indication points to the fact that 
the industry has about completed its read- 
justment and the position of producer and 
packer alike should improve. 


The recent census discloses figures 
which should strengthen the economic 
position of the producer. According to 


the census figures the number of cattle 
on farms on January 1, 1920 was 66,810,- 
836, swine 59,368,167 and sheep 34,984,524. 
As compared with a _ previous official 
estimate these figures are less by 1,558,164 
in the case of cattle, which includes both 
beef and dairy animals; 12,358,833 in the 
case of swine and 12,129,476 in the case of 
sheep. 

The number of beef cattle reported was 
35,424,458, which was 9,325,542 less than 
the previous official estimate. 

The census of 1900 showed for every 
100 inhabitants of the United States: 
cattle, 89 head; swine, 83 head; sheep, 81 
head. 

In 1910, for every 100 inhabitants the 
census showed: cattle, 67 head; swine, 63 
head; sheep, 57 head. In 1920 the figures 
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showed: cattle, 62 head; 55 head; 
sheep, 33 head. 

Thus it is manifest that the production 
of livestock is not keeping pace with our 
growth in population. There has also 
been a shrinkage in the quantity of meat 
products in storage in this country. 

Cold storage holdings, which, of course, 
include all products in course of cure and 
preparation, on July 1, 1921, the latest 
data for which figures are available, were 
1,195,822,000 pounds as compared with 
1,374,622,673 pounds on July 1, 1920, and 
1,423,619,433 pounds on July 1, 1919. As 
world conditions improve there should be 
a corresponding increasing demand for 
our products which will tend to stabilize 
values. 


swine, 


The Government Can Help, 

Conditions generally should improve 
when Congress has settled the tariff, taxa- 
tion and other important questions. The 
movement of the President to bring about 
an agreement among the nations to limit 
expenditures for armament if successful 
will do much to lighten the burden of 
taxation and will turn uncounted millions 
of wealth toward the pursuits of peace 
and industry. 

As these great problems are solved there 
will be a steady advance toward conditions 
which should make for the re-establish- 
ment of business stability, a relaxation of 
credit restrictions and a corresponding 
revival of industrial activity. 

We have every reason to look to the 
future with confidence, yet we should not 
be unmindful that a continuation of the 
present policy of strict economy in our 
operations and of retrenchments wherever 
possible is very essential. There must be 
mutual co-operation among all elements in 
order to solve speedily the great problems 
confronting us. It cannot be expected 
that old conditions will be fully restored 
to the former status. We are evolving, in 
a sense, into a new era, New problems 
have arisen—many of which are world 
problems—out of which a new era of 
progress will emerge. Science and inven- 
tion constantly lead into new fields, and 
nations as well as individuals grow in age 
and experience. 

The public is’ taking a deeper interest 
in all matters affecting the general wel- 
fare. Likewise, it is demanding greater 
light on the business methods of its prin- 
cipal industries. It will be to the advan- 
tage of the packing industry when the 
public is better informed. Unfortunately, 
it has been deemed necessary to propose 
legislation of a very drastic and extraordi- 


nary character to secure’ information 
which we now have better facilities for 
furnishing than formerly, through the 


medium of the Institute and our own in- 
dividual organizations. 

I will not undertake to review the his- 
tory of the agitation of the various meas- 
ures introduced in Congress’ during 
the past three years. You are fully in- 
formed as to them. However, I think it 
appropriate that I call attention to the 
developments since our last annual meet- 
ing. 

Legislation. 

In February, just before the close of 
the last Congress, the Senate passed the 
Gronna Bill, by a vote of 46 to 33. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
substituted the Haugen Bill for the Gronna 
Bill and at th® adjournment on March 4, 
1921, it had not been reached on the 
calendar and consequently was not acted 
upon. 

The Gronna Bill was an evolution of all 
previous bills which had theretofore been 
introduced in the Senate designed to 
supervise, regulate and control the stock- 
yards and the packing industry. The bill 
created a Livestock Commission of three 
members, who were to be invested with 
extraordinary, visitorial, inquisitorial and 
regulatory powers. They were to be 
clothed with authority to make rules, 
regulations, and to issue orders having 
the force and effect of law. The bill con- 
tained many provisions under which auto- 
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cratic and despotic powers, destructive in 
their nature, might have been exercised. 

It is unnecessary to detail the different 
features of that bill, as you are familiar 
with its various provisions. When the 
present Congress reconvened the Gronna 
Bill was re-introduced and promptly re- 
ported out by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture without a hearing. A dupli- 
cate of this same bill was introduced in 
the House by Representative McLaughlin 
of Nebraska, Chairman Haugen of the 
House Committee on Agriculture also in- 
troduced his bill which had been reported 
out during the previous session as a sub- 
stitute for the Senate bill. 

It was quite manifest that the elements 
back of all the agitation were making re- 
newed and more vigorous efforts to secure 
the enactment of drastic legislation for 
the control of the packing industry. 


Unjust Charges Refuted. 


During the progress of the ten hearings 
held before committees of Congress on 
the subject of packer legislation, members 
of Congress became informed of the unjust 


and unfair character of the fight being 
waged against the industry. The facts 
developed refuted practically all of the 
false and misleading charges which had 
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been brought against some of the concerns 
engaged in the business. 

In the face of renewed activity on the 
part of the radicals in and out of Congress 
there developed on the part of the ma- 
jority in both branches of Congress a 
more conservative and constructive atti- 
tude. 

The majority of both houses, ignoring 
party lines, realized the dangers to Amer- 
ican industry and American traditions 
threatened by such measures as the 
Gronna Bill. 

The House Committee on Agriculture in- 
vited the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
leading farm organizations of the country, 
the consumers, packers and others to co- 
operate with it in working out a construc- 
tive measure that would give the govern- 
ment adequate supervision of the industry 


without delegating unrestrained power 
through which it might be crippled or 
destroyed. 


The fact that such a measure as the 
Gronna Bill had passed the Senate at the 
rrevious session and had been favorably 
reported again by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture; the introduction of new 
bills in the House; the resolutions adopted 
by leading associations representing pro- 
ducers and farm organizations; the utter- 
ances of many public efficials in the execu- 
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tive and legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment, and public opinion generally as 
it had been developed by misleading propa- 
ganda, made it practically certain that 
legislation of some character was _ inevit- 
ble at this session of Congress. 

At the hearings recently held before the 
House Committee of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, representatives of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
National Grange and other representative 
organizations appeared and advocated ad- 
ditional legislation for supervision of the 
industry. Other persons purporting to 
represent farmers and consumers advo- 
cated measures of a most radical and de- 
structive character. In charity it must be 


said that the very nature of the recom- 
mendations of the latter revealed an utter 
lack of intelligent understanding of the 
business or of the alleged evils they 
aspired to legislate against. 
Radical Legislation Opposed. 
Your President appeared before the 


Committee, submitted views on the pend- 
ing measures, and opposed the enactment 
of any additional legislation affecting our 
industry, holding that we are now super- 
vised by more laws than any other busi- 
ness and, further, that all the legislation 
that had thus far been suggested would 
not be helpful to the industry, but instead 
would work a hardship on the producer, 
packer and public. He vigorously opposed 
the enactment of any legislation along the 
lines of the Gronna-Norris bills for the rea- 
son that they embodied a most dangerous 
precedent, were un-American in principle, 
and a radical departure from the time- 
honored traditions of our country in its 
relation to the business of its citizens, 
pointing out that the whole scheme of 
the proposed legislation contained in those 
bills seemed to be predicated upon the 
idea of penalizing the packers for some 
unknown and imaginary offense of the 
past, or a desire to shackle them because 
of the fear that they might attempt to 
exercise some illegal power in the future. 
In opposing such legislation I felt that we 
were performing a service in the interest 
of the producers and consumers as well as 
tor industry in general. 

In response to an inquiry from the Com- 
mittee I stated that the packers were not 
opposed to all kinds of legislation but were 
opposed to the character of regulations 
provided in some of the bills introduced. 
I stated as my personal view and not in 
any representative capacity, that I had no 


objection to reasonable supervision that 
would enable the government, producers 
and the public to know at all times 


whether our business is run efficiently and 
economically, whether our profits are rea- 
sonable and whether our treatment of our 
competitors and the public is fair; but that 
I felt it my duty, as a representative of 
this great industry and as an American 
citizen interested in the future welfare 
and development of our country, to oppose 
bills which I knew from my own experi- 
ence of more than thirty years in this 
industry would be harmful, destructive and 
of no benefit to the interests which they 
are designed to help. 

I stated further that, “I recognized that 
a state of mind existed in the country 
very detrimental to this industry; that 
whether that state of mind was based upon 
facts or fancy it was a prejudice and 
equally harmful. 

“If a point has been reached where this 
prejudice can be allayed only by legisla- 
tion, then I personally believe, and I speak 
only for myself and not all of the packers, 
that, if some legislation can be worked 
out which will clear the public mind of 
such prejudice, it would be desirable.’ 

This, I think, can be accomplished with- 
out being harmful to the business. 

If the result of anything done does not 
mean co-operation between the elements 
of this industry, little if any good will be 
accomplished. 

Bill Reported by House. 


The House Committee. after full oppor- 
tunity to be heard was given to the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, farm organiza- 
tions, representatives of consumers, labor, 
stockyards, commission men, packers and 
others, unanimously reported a bill, which, 
after full debate, was passed by the House 
without amendment. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
reported out a bill substantially the same 
as the Gronna Bill as a substitute for the 
House bill. After several days of debate 
in the Senate, the Senate rejected the 
Senate Committee Bill and adopted the 
House Bill with amendments. ‘the amend- 
ments, offered by advocates of the drastic 
Senate Bill, instead of improving the 
House bill, injected much confusion and 
so many inconsistencies into it that a 
conference committee of the two branches 
was rendered necessary to straighten it 
out again. 

The conference committee eliminated by 
agreement most of the Senate amend- 
ments, which will be tully elucidated to 
you by the Legal Committee. The only 
amendment which can be said to enlarge 
the bill in any respect is number sixteen, 
which makes it possible for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to call upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to make investigations 
and report the facts only when requested 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Other- 
wise, the bill is substantially as it was 
when it passed the House. 

I will not undertake to analyze this 
bill as the Legal Committee will, no doubt, 
give the convention a full explanation of 
its provisions. 

Those of us familiar with the business 
realize that nearly all of the questions 
out of which this agitation has grown are 
economic questions in which co-operation, 
rather than legislation, is needed to effect 
a cure. 

Whether it or any other legislation can 
solve the problems underlying the differ- 
ent branches of the industry remains to 
be seen. Many believe it wholly im- 
possible, 

Let us hope that this measure will pro- 
vide such a medium for co-operation in 
the future that in time a better under- 
standing will be brought about. Let us 
hope that it will be fairly and intelligent- 
ly administered. If so, then our state- 
ments as to our service to the public, the 
reasonableness of our profits and the fair- 
ness of our dealings with the producers, 
the consumers and the public will be made 
manifest. Our great industry, instead of 
being regarded as a menace, will then be 
appreciated as a useful and indispensable 
industry in which all will feel a just and 
pardonable pride. 

We represent one of the very great ¢t 
and one of the most essential industries in 
this country. Its achievements both in 
time of war and in time of peace deserve 
to be regarded in a better light. 

The Institute has before it a worthy 
duty to perform. When it shall have 
brought the people into a full knowledge 
of the true nature of the service rendered 
by the industry, and into a full apprecia- 
tion of its contribution to the progress of 
the age in which we live, then it will 
have achieved an accomplishment worthy 
of its highest efforts and which alone 
would justify its creation. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business is the annual report of the Secre- 
tary. Mr. Heinemann. (Applause.) 


Report of the Secretary 


THE SECRETARY: Mr. Chairman, as 
Secretary I can report but very little with- 
out duplicating the reports of the various 
committees of the Institute. They are 
really the men who do the work. The posi- 
tion of Secretary of this organization is 
simply a sinecure. I am surrounded by 
capable men, and it is simply my duty to 
pass it on to them. 

As Secretary I can only report that 
during the year we lost only 19 members, 
from various causes, and some of them 
never have been active members of the 
organization. During the same period we 
added 24 new members, so our member- 
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ship row stands ai 244, all of whom are 
active members, fully paid up and in 
good standing. 

That is all I have to report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business is the annual report of the Treas- 
urer. In lieu of that, an audit has been 
made of the books of the Institute and 
copies of the audit by a certified ac- 
countant are now in the hands, or ready to 
be placed in the hands, of each member 
of the Executive Committee, and these 
are open to the entire membership, and if 
you will approach any of them, a complete 
condensed statement is there available, and 
we hope you will take advantage of the 
opportunity to look them over. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The Secretary will now announce the 
Convention Committees: 

Secretary Heinemann announced the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Resolutions Committee: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman; J. Fred Krey, 
St. Louis, Mo.; G. H. Nuckolls, Pueblo, 
Colo.; A. D. Davis, Mobile, Ala.; Howard R. 
Smith, Baltimore, Md. 

Obituary Committee: Myron McMillan, 
St. Paul, Minn., Chairman; Anton Stolle, 
Richmond, Ind.; R. H. Keefe, Arkansas 
City, Kas.; W. H. White, Jr., Atlanta, 
Ga.; E. C. Starr, Boston, Mass. 

Auditing Committee: Oscar G. Mayer, 
Chicago, Ill., Chairman; E. C. Merritt, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; C. E. Herrick, Chicago, 
lll.; Thomas Creigh, Chicago, Ill.; J. H. 
Bliss, Chicago, Il. 

Nominating Committee: 
Chicago, Ill., Chairman; A. L. Eberhart, 
Austin, Minn.; Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; D. C. Roberton, Chicago, III. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. James S. Agar, 
please come to the platform. (Applause.) 


Presentation to Foreign Trade Committee- 
men. 


MR, JAMES S. AGAR: Mr. President 
and fellow members of the Institute, I 
figure I have a very pleasant task to per- 
form this morning, and I know you all do 
and will agree when you know what it is. 

Our worthy President has covered the 
ground so very well that not much more 
can be said on the efficiency of the regular 
members of the different committees of 
the Institute. The unselfishness and the 
self-sacrifice that these gentlemen, under 
the leadership of our worthy President, 
has continued through this past year, and 
the benefit that the packing industry has 
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derived from their efforts makes us all 
wonder how big we can grow to be, how 
wonderful our Institute can be, and we can 
do nothing but forecast a wonderful future. 
We have all been very much interested 
in the papers that we received from our 
Secretary from time to time, and the won- 
derful work of the expert accounting and 
the cost accounting committees and others 
that we have received have helped us in 
the direful straits that we have been in. 
But the one particular committee that I 
am designated to talk about his morn- 
ing was one that unselfishly and self-sacri- 
ficingly took it upon itself to go across 
to the Continent and to Great Britain, and 
there to establish the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers with the trade commis- 
sions and boards of trade. They were 
putting through, or trying to put through, 
such drastic regulations that we Ameri- 
can packers could hardly operate or could 
hardly comply with their requests. 


Put Institute on the Map Abroad. 


These gentlemen not only went over 
there and convinced them. but they 
brought back contracts with them which 
were most favorable to the trade, and for 
which they should be praised, as well as 
for their loyalty, their far-sightedness and 
their efficiency. 

The subject of my talk this morning is 
“A Token of Appreciation,’ and upon 
looking up the word “token” in Webster’s 
unabridged, I find that it is a “love offer- 
ing,’ not figured from any commercial 
sense at all, but one given as a remem- 
brance, to be a keepsake and given by the 
members of this Institute from their 
hearts. I take great pleasure in presenting 
it to that Committee—Mr. Robert Mair of 
Swift & Company, Mr. Charles E. Herrick 
of the Brennan Packing Company, and Mr. 
Robert S. Sinclair of T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. If they will come 
forward now, I will give them that love 
offering. (Applause.) 

(The tokens were then presented to the 
above-named members, in the form of 
jeweled cuff links.) 


Reply of Mr. Mair. 


MR. ROBERT MAIR: Mr. Agar, Mr. 
Wilson and gentlemen: For myself and 
in behalf of the other members of the 
Committee I wish to express the great 
pleasure with which we have listened to 
those words of appreciation. It is very 
pleasant to us to think our work on the 
other side has been so much appreciated, 
and the token of that appreciation, I am 
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sure, will be cherished by the three of us 
as a most valued possession. 

While I do not want to detract from the 
credit you are giving in connection with 
this mission, I think it is only fair and 
proper at this time to say the foundation 
for such measure of success as we have 
had was laid at the meeting of the export 
packers which took place here, and at 
which it was decided to send a committee 
over to the other side. 

It was a recognition of the unity be- 
hind the American meat packing industry 
that led to the success that we met with. 
It was very easily accomplished, as a mat- 
ter of fact, and on behalf of the Commit- 
tee I would like to express our gratitude 
of the loyalty and the support of the ex- 
port meat packers. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers 
is recognized over in the United Kingdom 
and also on the Continent as being an au- 
thoritative factor in the business. I am 
sure that the work we did in England and 
on the Continent can be repeated in other 
countries as soon as they have Associa- 
tions established. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for this 
beautiful token. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure we are 
all in hearty @ccord with the words of 
Mr. Agar. Mr. Mair is a bit modest about 
accepting all of it, but we know they had 
to undertake a difficult proposition; we 
know they were devoted to the work; we 
know on the trip over they spent prac- 
tically every night working hard in pre- 
paring their case, and when they arrived 
there they had it at their fingers’ ends, 
and they were determined to do what they 
started out to do, and we know they had 
no easy problem to accomplish, and we 
are satisfied they did a mighty good job. 
(Applause. ) 


Silver Jubilee Badges. 


The next order of business is the pres- 
entation of the Silver Jubilee medals. The 
Secretary will announce those who are en- 
entitled to them. Those are men who have 
served the industry consecutively for 25 
years, and who did not receive badges last 
year. There may be some entitled to them 
whose names will not be read, because 
they have not been sent in, but if they will 
identify themselves and show they are en- 
titled to them, the Secretary is prepared 
to see they get the medals. The names 
will be read, and each gentleman as his 
name is read will please stand up, and 
then in adjourning the meeting and pass- 
ing out, the Secretary will be at the door 
with these medals and will present them 
there simply upon identification. 

(The Secretary read the list of names 
of those entitled to the medals.) 

Those whose names were received as 
being delegates and entitled to a Jubilee 
Button this year are: 

Armour & Co.—Arthur Meeker, F. Ed- 
son White, E. A. Valentine, F. W. Wad- 
dell, G. M. Willetts, John E. O’Hern, J. 
M. Casey, F, W. Ellis. 

Baker Food Products Co.—F. G. Baker. 

J. H. Belz Prov. Co.—John H. Belz. 

Blumenstock & Reid Co.—Geo. Blumen- 
stock, Thos. Reid. yi 

I. Blum—Nathan Blum, Wm. G. Aller. 

Boyd, Dunham & Co—L. Harry Free- 
man. 

Cross, Roy & Saunders—W. P. Saund- 
ers, A. E. Cross, Z. K. Waldron, E. L. Roy. 

Cudahy Packing Co—A. W. Anderson, 
W. R. English, R. C. Johnson, M. R. Mur- 
phy, Geo. Marples, F. E. Ryner, J. E. 
Wagner, Wm. Diesing, E. A. Strauss. 

Jacob Dold Pkg. Co—J. C. Dold, F. W. 
Dold, J. J. Cuff, J. G. Cownie. 

Dunlevy Pkg. Co—G. L. Franklin. 

J. M. Denholm & Bro. Co.—J. M. Den- 
holm. 

Farmers 
Brooks. 

Ferguson Pkg. Co., Johnstown, Pa.— 
Jos. Hersberger, J. H. Grove. 

Wm. Focke’s Sons Co.—I. O. Stutz. 

Fried & Reineman Pkg. Co—E. A. 
Reineman, Wm. G. Fried. 


Terminal Pkg. Co—M. E. 
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Guggenheim Bros.—lrel Guggenheim, 
Max Guggenheim, B. L. Kohn. 

Ed. Hahn—Ed. Hahn. 

Henneberry & Co.—Richard T. Keefe. 

John Hoffmann’s Sons Co.—J, A. Wieder- 
stein, Jacob Hoffmann. 

J. S. Hoffman Co—J. S. Hoffman. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co.—Geo. A. Hormel, 
A. L, Eberhart. 

Indianapolis Abattoir Co.—E. C. Mer- 
ritt. 

International Prov. Co.—E. Patten. 

Interstate Pkg. Co—Wm. L. Gregson, 
Parker A. Jacobson. 

Iowa Pkg. Co.—W. G, Glenn. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby—E. D. Baldwin, 
R. L. James. 

Kingan & Co.—John M. Shaw. 

C. G. Kriel Co—Howard R. Smith. 

Lake Erie Prov. Co.—N. N. Newcomb. 

Layton Co.—Wm. A. Dawson, F. Otto 
Streckewald, Chas. F. Dickens. 

Little Rock Pkg. Co— Otto Finkbeiner. 

Frank J. Kuhn, Inc.—Frank J. Kuhn. 

Henry Lohrey Co.—Henry Lohrey. 

Oscar F, Mayer & Co.—Oscar F. Mayer. 

H. F. Meyer Pkg. Co.—N. Raymond 
Meyer. 

Miller & Hart—John Roberts, D. C. Rob- 
erton, John Forbes. 

D. E. Nebergall—D. E Nebergall. 





JAMES 8S. AGAR 
(Wm. Davies Co., Ine., Chicago) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


Neuhoff Pkg. Co.—Henry Neuhoff, Lo- 
renz Neuhoff. 

New York Veal & Mutton Co.—M, San- 
ders. 

North Side Pkg. Co..—J. G. Hoffman. 

Nuckolls Pkg. Co.—G. H. Nuckolls. 

Louis Pfaelzer & Sons—David Pfaelzer. 

Pittsburgh Prov. & Pkg. Co—Jas. S. 
McFayden, John Anderson, Chas, H. Og- 
den. 

Rath Pkg. Co—J. W. Rath, E. F. Rath. 

Reynolds Pkg. Co.—W. G. Reynolds. 

Schaffner Bros. Co.—Morris Schaffner, 
Jacob Schaffner. . 

Schell Prov. Co.—C, A. Schell. 

F. Schenk & Sons Co.—John O. Schenk, 
Otto Schenk, Albert M. Schenk. 

J. & F. Schroth Pkg. Co—Michael 
Schroth. 

Otto Stahl’s—Otto Stahl, Charles Lud- 
wig. 

Waldeck Pkg. Co.—J. C. C. Waldeck, 

Weill & Isaacs—Leopold Weill. 

Wisconsin Pkg. Co.—A. G. Anderson. 

C. A. Young Co.—C. A. Young. 

Wm. Zoller Co—Wm. Zoller, Edward 
Wettach, H. Oscar Fisher. 

Cincinnati Abattoir CoA. €. Huneke. 

Wilson & Co.—J. A. Crane, R. B. Ellis, 
E. T. Clair, J. Moog, H. S. Budgell, G. D. 
Hopkins, Geo. E. Myers, H. O. Booth, W. 
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H. Doran, J. J. Wilke, E. B. Kitzinger, 
Louis Joseph, J. I. Russell, Dave Moog, 
W. E. Smith, Henry DuPlane, A. G. Wel- 
hener, O. W, Dwight, J. W. Dwart, Tom 
Purcell, J. H. Agnew, C. E. Dinger, W. H. 
Spencer, G. H. Cowan, Leopold Plaut, A. 
E. Petersen. 

Swift & Company—E. L. Ward, C. F. 
Stephenson, F. J. Gardner, J. M. Chaplin, 
J. EF. Friel, W. C. Davis, H. C. Carr R. C. 
McManus, M. G. Middaugh, F. S. Hay- 
ward, L. F. Swift, H. H. Moore. 

Morris & Company—C. M. Macfarlane, 
L. H. Heymann, H. A. Timmins, T. R. 
Buckham, E. S. Waterbury, W. F. Sheely, 
Geo. W. Chandler, Lee Hess, Edward Hess, 
F. C. McDowall, I. A. Newman, Chas. 
Genung. 

Gathering the Juniors. 

THE PRESIDENT: The session will 
close now with the announcement that 
the luncheon will be served at one o’clock, 
and with the further announcement that 
the suggestion made by Mr. J. C. Dold, 
with reference to the juniors, which I 
think is a good suggestion, to the effect 
that those who have their sons with them, 
who are interested in the business, or 
engaged in the business, that they try 
and plan to have them gather together 
at the particular table at luncheon or at 
the banquet tomorrow evening, so that 
they may have an opportunity of getting 
acquainted with each other, so that we 
may have an opportunity of looking over 
the fellows to whom we have to look in 
the future, and they may have an opportu- 
nity of discussing us. “I think it worth 
while, and if there are any of the young 
men here with the members, I suggest 
that they try and carry out Mr. Dold’s sug- 
gestion. 

Now, gentlemen, the meeting adjourns 
until one o’clock, We will convene at the 
luncheon meeting at one o clock. 

Adjourned. 


FIRST LUNCHEON SESSION. 

Following the luncheon, the meeting was 
ealled to order at two o’clock p. m. by 
Vice-President Samuel T. Nash, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

VICE-PRESIDENT NASH: We are very 
much gratified at the attendance at this 
luncheon. I just wanted to mention that 
the Committee only received 200 reserva- 
ions, and we have fed 350 people here 
today. Kindly get. your reservations in 
this evening for tomorrow’s luncheon, so 
that we can make adequate preparations. 

We are a little behind our schedule, and 
I am going to relieve you of any opening 
remarks from me. Our first matter of 
business is the report of Mr. G. F. Swift, 
Chairman or the Committee on Public Re- 
lations. Mr. Swift is unavoidably absent, 
but there is no chairman who has given 
more attention to the committee work than 
Mr. Swift. He is away with his family 
at the seashore, and the report of the 
Public Relations Committee will be made 
by Mr. Arthur D. White. Preliminary to 
this report the first talk will be by Mr. 
W. W. Woods, Director of Public Rela- 
tions of the Institute. 


Some Elements in Our Public 


Relations 


MR. W. W. WOODS: Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. President, Members and Guests of 
the Institute: 

In assigning speakers to discuss the 
subject delegated to his Committee, Mr. 
Swift has sought to provide two things— 
first, an analysis of the different factors 
which influence popular opinion of the 
packing industry; secondly, a statement 
of what the Institute, by taking cognizance 
of these factors has done to improve our 
public relations. 

Accordingly Mr. Swift has asked me to 
present to you an analysis of some very 
definite elements in our public relations, 
and he has asked Mr. A. D. White, rep- 
resenting the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Relations, to give you a con- 
crete statement of the work done by this 
Committee and a running summary of the 
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programme carried the Bureau of 
Public kKelations. 

Now, as to some of the very 
elements in our public relations: 

In the first place, let’s agree on some 
rough-and-ready definition of the term, 
“public relations.” We shall try to con- 
vince you before we have done that this 
term is not merely a catch phrase coined 
by the new school of publicists. But at 
this point let’s assume that our public re- 
lations mean simply what the general pub- 
lic thinks of meat packers—what it thinks 
of each of you individually and of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

So many circumstances enter into public 
opinion of packers and their industry that 
it may seem a hopeless task to analyze 
the different elements in our public rela- 
tions. For example, public opinion of you 
and your business is influenced by the 
price the producer receives for his live- 
stock, by the corn market, by the way 
you meet and treat with your employees, 
by what the retailer tells his customers 
about you, by what some Congressman 
paid for his meat, by the price of hides, 
by the medical view of meat as a food, by 
the price of bacon, by the state of an 
editor’s rheumatism or dyspepsia. 

These and hundreds of other circum- 
stances actually enter into popular opinion 
of meat packers. Yet by sweeping away 
the transient and occasional influences, it 
is possible to get at the permanent ele- 
ments which in the long run shape our 
relations with the public. 

Some of these elements are economic 
facts; others are organized groups in the 
social structure. 


out by 


definite 


The Livestock Producer, 


One permanent element in our public 
relations is the livestock producer. He is 
a link in the economic chain which con- 
veys meat from the farm to the table. If 
this link does not fit well into the chain, 
if it does not pull in the same direction, 
or if it sets up friction the whole chain is 
weakened and the meat industry suffers. 

A great deal of the criticism against 
meat packers—criticism which is constant- 
ly growing less—arose because a group of 
livestock producers were misled. 

By a sort of paradox, the livestock pro- 
ducer criticised the packer most when 
livestock prices were high. This is be- 
cause there was at that time an organized 
effort to turn the producer against the 
packer. The attitude created then was 
artificial and transient, as is shown by 
the fact that it has been fading out. 

The permanent fact about the livestock 
producer is that manifested more recently, 
namely: He becomes critical of the 
packer when he loses money on his breed- 
ing or feeding operations. No one likes 
to lose money, and we all have a tendency 
to find a target for our troubles. In the 
ease of the livestock producer in bad 
years, the biggest and most convenient 
target in sight is the packer. 

In saying this, I do not mean to general- 
ize too much. Most producers perhaps 
realize the service of the packers to the 
livestock industry. 

But there is a real and permanent prob- 
lem here. And the solution is to keep the 
producer informed of the cheapness with 
which the packer is serving; to let him 
know, as the census did, and to keep him 
knowing, that from 85 to 90 cents of every 
dollar received by the packer for meat and 
by-products is paid out for livestock. In 
passing, you may be interested to know 
how the complaint of the dissatisfied pro- 
ducer usually expresses itself. This is the 
way: 

“Hogs are selling at eleven cents. 
con is bringing forty. Somebody is rob- 
bing me.” Over and over and over we 
have had to meet this fallacious argument. 

Our public relations will never approach 
perfection until there is in existence some 
form of co-operation by which packer and 
producer can explain the facts of their 
Lusiness to one another in direct, convinc- 
ing fashion. 


Ba- 
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The Retailer. 

Now jump, if you will, from the tarm to 
the butcher shop; that is, to the retail 
meat store. 

The retailer is not small. Individually, 
he may be. Sometimes his shop may con- 
sist of a hole in the wall. But, gentle- 
men, he could make the biggest sort of 
hole in your public relations if he cared 
to do so. His clan numbered 124,000, ac- 
cording to the latest available census 
figures—and he sees your ultimate cus- 
tomer—the housewife—at least twice a 
week and sometimes every day. 

If, for any unfortunate and inconceiv- 
able reason the retailers as a group should 
become hostile toward you, they could fear 
down in a day any structure of good will 
which you might build up with the public 
in the course of a decade. 

You cannot talk to the housewives face 
to face—at least not in large numbers. 
But the retailer can. He sees millions of 
them every day. What do you want him 
to tell them about you—that you charge 
him too much for meat, or, that of all 
manufacturers you render the cheapest, 
most efficient service to dealer and public? 
The latter is the truth, of course. 

Inasmuch as the retailer is the packer’s 
only direct contact with the public, it be- 
hooves the packer to co-operate with the 
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retailer if for no other reason than a self- 
ish one. 

Moreover, some retailers are today and 
every day hurting the meat business— 
your business and their own. They are 
hurting it by inefficient merchandising; by 
adding avoidable expenses to the price of 
meat. 

In saying this, I am merely quoting re- 
tail officials who are co-operating with us. 
They say frankly that many dealers do 
not know what their costs are or whether 
they are-making or losing money, 

Such merchandising has resulted in 
many cases in the establishment of a 
gross margin that is too high with a net 
margin that is ‘too low. That sort of mer- 
chandising adds to the prices of meat, 
thereby ‘decreasing consumption and thus 
injuring the packer without helping the 
retailer. 

The solution of this problem is co-opera- 
tion between packers and the more pro- 
gressive dealers to raise the standard of 
retail meat merchandising; to cut the gross 
margin. That would be equivalent to re- 
ducing the retail price of meat by a great 
many shops. 

The retailer is an element in our public 
relations; there are more than a hundred 
thousand of him, so to speak, and we must 
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accepi his importance as a collective unit. 
if any of them are not all we and their 
own leaders think they should be—either 
as merchants or men—what is to be done 
about it? Are we to damn them by de- 
structive criticism or try to improve the 
trade by constructive co-operation? 


The Housewife and the Public. 


Another element in our public relations 
is the butcher’s customer—the housewife. 
If we can educate the retailer concerning 
the packing industry, he can do something 
toward educating the housewite. But some 
special effort should be exerted in the 
case of women. It behooves us to see 
that provision is made for giving correct 
tacts about our industry to the feminine 
public. They are the purchasers of meat. 

Still another definite permanent element 
in your public relations is made up of that 
miscellaneous group known as leaders of 
thought—teachers, political economists, 
men of affairs et al. Care should be taken 
that this group is furnished with correct, 
solid, fundamental facts about the meat 
packing industry. 

Then there is the public as a whole. 
This group includes all the others I have 
mentioned—retailers, pr@lucers  house- 
wives and various unclassified folk. It is 
obviously the most important because the 
most comprehensive group of all. Its opin- 
ion is made up of the combined opinions 
of all other smaller groups. Some provi- 
sion must be made, and of course has been 
made, for reaching this great body of opin- 
ion with accurate information, in some 
wholesale fashion. This can be accom- 
plished only by giving to the press full 
and correct news of the industry; by tak- 
ing one case directly to the people. 

These groups which I have mentioned 
make up the chief, permanent, human ele- 
ments in our public relations. There are 
also certain permanent elements of an ab- 
stract nature which have protected you 
in public opinion despite unfair criticism. 
Gne is the efficiency with which you 
serve: another is the effectiveness with 
which you serve, and a third is the cheap- 
ness with which you serve. Mr. White 
will tell you how the public relations wark 
has taken cognizance of these elements. 

In conclusion, let me sum up the whole 
theme by recasting the initial definition 
of our subject. Forgive me if I speak 
dluntly. 

In the long run, after the shouting and 
the tumult dies, the public relations of any 
business are no more and no less than 
the measure and the result of how it be- 
haves itself. Smoke screens may hide 
efficiency for one year or three; demagog- 
ery may cloud facts for a period; mis- 
representation may obsecure service for 
a time. But it is as true now as it ever 
was that you cannot fool all of the peo- 
ple all of the time. That is the beauty of 
effective public relations work. It is di- 
rected toward making white look white, 
not toward whitewashing black. 

In the packing industry, fortunately, no 
whitewash is necessary. The facts are 
with the industry, and sooner or later the 
facts, whatever they are, will rule. Our 
public relations work is directed toward 
hastening the day. We know that of all 
essential industries meat packing is ren- 
dering the cheapest and the most efficient 
service. We know that you gentlemen are 
entitled to the appreciation of the public 
and we mean to see that the public un- 
derstands. In its relations with the pub- 
lic the industry is progressing in such a 
fashion that you and your sons and your 
sons’ sons may be increasingly proud to 
be meat packers—to be constituent mem- 
bers of the largest and best-serving indus- 
try in the United States. Eventually the 
merit of your industry will be fully recog- 
nized, and our whole public relations work 
is directed toward stating and reiterating, 
and justifying an affirmative answer, the 
query—“Eventually—Why Not Now?” 

CHAIRMAN NASH: We will now have 
the report of the Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee by Mr. White. 
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:, Report of Committee on 


Public Relations 

CHAIRMAN G. F. SWIFT, JR:.: In 
making this report as chairman of the 
Committee on Public Relations, I should 
like to explain at the beginning why many 
things of importance will be treated only 
briefly. 

This is due to the fact that, in addition 
to its own specialized functions, this com- 
mittee, through the Bureau of Public Re- 
lations, acts as the servant of many of 
the other committees. 


With respect to matters in which the. 


bureau serves other committees, the pur- 
pose of this report is merely to set out 
such activities in order that you may gain 
a bird’s eye picture of the work as a 
whole, and the relations to one another of 
the different phases of the public relations 
program. Each aspect later will be treat- 
ed fully by the chairman of the commit- 
tee in whose province it falls. 

When our public relations programme 
was first projected, we expected that 
sooner or later it must provide machinery 
for promoting a better understanding be- 
tween the packer and the public as a 
whole; between the packer and the re- 
tailer, through whom the packer has a 
second-hand personal contact with the 
consumer; and between the packer and 
the producer. 

It was obvious that such a programme 
could not be accomplished overnight. In 
the beginning the situation was compli- 
cated, and the development of our pro- 
gramme necessarily retarded, by the un- 
happy situation in which the industry 
found itself. On account of economic con- 
ditions, meat prices were high; unfair 
critics of the industry were numerous, and 
packers were the object of organized mis- 
representation and incendiary criticism, 

It was no time to talk of building addi- 
tions called for by our future programme. 
Instead, we were facing the job of fight- 
ing a fire. 

Early Work Was Defensive. 

By consequence, in the early stages of 
our public relations work, great emphasis 
was placed on defensive efforts. This does 
not mean, however, that we confined our 
activities to corrective steps. We also 
developed an affirmative defense. This 
policy was characteristic of our work even 
before the last convention; and now, I 
am glad to say, the overwhelming empha- 
sis in the Institute’s public relations activi- 
ties is on things that are affirmative and 
corrective. This is the best sort of de- 
fense against misrepresentation, we think. 
because it tends to prevent misunderstand- 
ing from arising. It is easier to get the 
public to receive correct facts before the 
people have been misinformed than after- 
wards. We feel now that both the public 
and the press have begun to appreciate and 
to understand something of the service 
rendered by the packing industry. 

What I have said is sufficient, perhaps, 
to indicate the pattern of our public rela- 
tions work—of your public relations, if I 
may say so. 

Now let me speak specifically of the 
materials and machinery which the Bureau 
of Public Relations has used during the 
last year. Let’s start back on the farm, 
beginning with our relations with the live. 
stock producer. 

In this connection, the bureau functions 
under the direction of the Committee to 
Confer with Livestock Producers, and the 
Committee on Public Relations acts only 
in the capacity of a consultant at the 
pleasure of the chairman of the other 
committee. 

Credit to President. 

I may say here that the greatest asset 
in the promotion of better relations with 
the livestock producer is not whatever re- 
lations may have been established with 
the farm press, not corrections of mis- 
representation in agricultural circles, not 
the issuance of accurate reviews and eco- 
nomic information, nor even the regular 
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issuance of a publication for producers-— 
no, the greatest asset we have had in 
improving our public relations respecting 
the producer has been the experience, the 
energy, the persistence, the personality 
and the acquaintanceship of the President 
of the Institute, who is also chairman of 
your Committee to Confer with Livestock 
Producers. 

Let credit go where credit is due. 

Under his direction, our bureau has fur- 
nished articles to the farm press; has 
corrected unfair articles appearing in agri- 
cultural magazines; has supplied pro- 
fessors in agricultural colleges with tech- 
nical material for lectures; and has issued 
a regularly monthly review of the meat 
and livestock situation which, during the 
last year, has been accepted as authorita- 
tive even by publications which, in other 
matters, have been most hostile to meat 
packers. 

In addition, and also under the direc- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee to 
Confer with Livestock Producers, the 
bureau, after the Institute had participat- 
ed in an Eat-More-Meat conference at the 
invitation of producers, sounded this 
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tocsin and kept sounding it until a move- 
ment, constantly growing stronger, arose 
for some systematic effort to increase meat 
consumption. The farm press is kindling 
to the idea, and an increasing number of 
agricultural leaders, recognizing the poten- 
tial benefit to the producer, are making 
their voices heard and are developing a 
sentiment which sooner or later must 
culminate in definite action of a sort valu- 
able to the whole meat and livestock in- 
dustry. 

Moreover, the bureau, on behalf of the 
Committee to Confer with Livestock Pro- 
ducers, and under the direction of the 
chairman of that committee, has published 
every month and sent to thousands of 
livestock producers a Meat and Livestock 
Digest containing valuable and instructive 
educational material. Plans have been 
effected, and a start made, for incorporat- 
ing in each issue of the Digest a special 
article by the Committee on Improved 
Livestock Breeding. 

The President of the Institute has al- 
ready told you of the growth of the Digest 
and of some of the uses to which it is put. 
Special numbers have been issued on occa- 
sions, I venture to remind you, for ex- 
ample, of the by-products number show- 
ing how the unusual spread between live 
stock and meat prices was caused by the 
decline in hides and by-products. 


Relations With the Retailer. 

It is some distance from the producer 
to the retailer, but the retailers, like the 
producers, vitally influence our relations 
with the public. And today, gentlemen, 
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speaking generally and admitting the pos- 
sibility of exceptions, | think | may say 
that the consuming public has no criticism 
to make of wholesale meat prices. This 
is not a “happenstance.” 

Under the direction of the chairman of 
the Committee to Confer with Retail Deal- 
ers and Trade Associations, with the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations acting in a con- 
sulting capacity, the Bureau of Public Re- 
lations has administered the development 
of the Meat Councils, and has prepared 
educational material and disseminated it 
through the co-operation of the retailers 
in these councils. These councils have 
been set up in several cities, and co-opera- 
tion of a valuable sort has been estab- 
lished between the Institute and thousands 
of retailers. This work will be reported 
to you fully by Chairman Hawkinson. 

In connection with the co-operative 
work with the retailers, the Bureau of 
Public Relations prepared a number of post- 
ers, and thousands of these were distri- 
buted by the dealers. Experience was de- 
veloped on which plans are being based 
for further development and application 
on a more extensive scale. Full details of 
this work, too, will be outlined to you by 
Mr. Hawkinson, under whose direction it 
was prepared. 

Special Educational Publicity. 

The Bureau of Public Relations, on be- 
half of various committees of the Insti- 
tute, has prepared and issued reprints, 
pamphlets and booklets for direct distri- 
bution, both within and without the in- 
dustry. This phase of our publicity has 
not been emphasized, however, to the same 
extent as some of the others. It is the 
most expensive form of disseminating in- 
formation. Consequently, in undertaking 
booklet publicity, the Institute has tried to 
confine itself to such publications as would 
serve a special purpose. 

For example, the statement made by the 
President of the Institute before the House 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
was reprinted in booklet form and sent to 
political economists, agricultural officials 
and other leaders of thought in lines hav- 
ing a distinct relation to the packing busi- 
ness. The reaction was gratifying. 

In the same way, the booklets and plac- 
ards disseminated in behalf and under 
the direction of the Legal Committee, the 
Committee on Bruised and Other Live- 
stock Handling Losses and certain other 
committees all had a definite purpose. 

But in general we have aimed at a 
larger audience than could be reached by 
a booklet. In saying this, however, I make 
one exception. 

That exception is made up of instances 
in which representatives of the Institute 
have addressed an audience face to face. 
In such cases two things are often accom- 
plished: first, personal contact, by which 
the audience learns that a packer differs 
little from any other man engaged in an 
important industry; secondly, the educa- 
tional publicity which the occasion enables 
us to reap. 

Representatives of the Institute also, 
through the contacts effected at important 
gatherings and the consequent publicity, 
have exerted a helpful influence on our 
public relations. 


Speakers’ Bureau. 

This sort of personal representation is 
being extended. With the permission of 
the Executive Committee, we have suc- 
ceeded in organizing as part of the Bureau 
of Public Relations a Speakers’ Bureau. 

Because of the modesty of meat packers, 
the organization of this Bureau has been 
a long, thorny task. We have had letters 
from members commending the idea and 
explaining why they could not represent 
the industry as speakers; we have had 
members who furnished us with biograph- 
ical data but became mute when we asked 
for photographs, and we had one man who 
wrote us: “I am sending you my photo- 
graph but have no biography.” We picked 
out a nice 18-carat biography for him, sent 
his photograph to the engraver, and en- 
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rolled his name among the Institute speak- 
ers. 

By the connivance of a shrewd photogra- 
pher and by making ourselves disagreeably 
persistent, we now have a Speakers’ 
Bureau enlisting in its personnel as volun- 
teers almost three score of the most effec- 
tive talkers in the meat packing industry. 
And we warn every man on the conven- 
tion programme who is not already listed 
that sooner or later we expect to issue a 
second edition of the booklet giving the 
personnel of Institute speakers. Copies 
of the first edition will be distributed at 
the conclusion of this report. 

Statistical Service. 

The occasional statistical data sent out 
from time to time by the Bureau of Public 
Relations has been issued more frequently 
and, with the inauguration of the public 
relations letters, will soon constitute a 
statistical service of some pretensions. As 
fast as this work can be expanded, it will 
also be regularized. 

We are making a vigorous effort to keep 
the membership posted on developments 
affecting our public relations, whether 
done under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations or some other 
committee, 

Aid of Committee on Nutrition. 

It is only fair, by the way, to state here 
that the efforts of the Bureau of Public 
Relations to combat unfair attacks on 
meat have been immeasurably strength- 
ened by the invaluable aid of the Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, to which Mr. Wilson 
alluded in the President’s address and the 
work of which will be sketched for you 
in detail by the appropriate chairman. It 
is not too much to predict that this phase 
of our educational publicity, on account 
of the co-operation, guidance and efforts 
of the Committee on Nutrition, will result 
within the next year—as it is beginning to 
result now—in the recasting, to a degree 
at least, of current popular and scientific 
ideas regarding the place of meat in the 
diet. 

News Publicity. 

Passing over further details of other 
phases of our public relations activities, I 
come now to what is peculiarly and dis- 
tinctively the province of the Committee 
on Public Relations. Much of the work Il 
previously have mentioned, although it 
has been done by the Bureau of Public 
Relations, has been carried out under the 
direction of committees other than the 
one of which I am Chairman. In such 
work, the Committee has acted in a con- 
sulting and co-ordinating capacity to in- 
tegrate the whole programme. 

But I pass now to an aspect of the work 
of the Bureau of Public Relations which 
is peculiarly and distinctly within the 
province of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations and which is carried on under its 
direction and close personal supervision. 
I refer to news publicity; to the public 
statements of the Institute. We have tried 
to take the public fully into our confidence 
and to disclose the facts of our industry. 

I find that in the last year the Institute 
has issued considerably more than 100 
public statements. Once a week the Insti- 
tute has addressed a public audience num- 
bered by millions. The packing industry 
is constantly stating its case. 

However, it is careful not to seek free 
advertising. The material it offers to the 
press is news material. 

Time does not permit my reading a list 
of the statements which have been issued. 
But at the conclusion of this report—and 
I have almost finished—I think I can show 
you graphically a list of most of them. 

Permit me now to summarize some 
phases of the work of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations which I have not time to 
detail, Such work includes: 

The administrative details and negotia- 
tions involved in establishing co-operation 
with thousands of retailers; answering ad- 
verse editorials; correcting misstatements; 
administering and carrying out work pro- 
posed by us to various committees or for- 
mulated by them; writing, arranging and 
disseminating booklets; conducting cor- 
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respondence; tabulating reports; answer- 
ing technical inquiries from colleges, 
libraries, et al.; furnishing statistical ma- 
terial to and preparing important data for 
members of the Institute; influencing and 
co-ordinating policy; writing special mag- 
azine and newspaper articles; negotiations 
with advertisers gttacking meat; educa- 
tional efforts with respect to women’s or- 
ganizations; examining, investigating and 
reporting on applications for contribu- 
tions, etc. Specific cases under the above 
enumerations could be cited. 

In closing, I wish to acknowledge the 
very efficient manner in which the work 
of the Bureau of Public Relations has been 
conducted by Mr. W. W. Woods and his 
associates. They have been energetic and 
faithful in the discharge of their duties. 

On behalf of the Committee on Public 
Relations I thank you for the attention 
you have given to me. We felt that you 
were entitled by your support and co- 
operation to a report as nearly full as we 
could make it in the time allowed us. 

CHAIRMAN NASH: I want to speak of 
the great interest and the work of our 
Public Relations Committee by all mem- 
bers of the Institute, and I hope they will 
read carefully both Mr. Woods’ and Mr. 
Swift’s reports. I feel great good is being 
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done, and a great change already has come 
about in the public opinion with regard to 
the packers. 

Our next report will be the report of 
the Chairman of the Committee to Confer 
with Retailers, Mr. John A. Hawkinson. 


Report of Chairman of Com- 
mittee to Confer with Re- 
tail Dealers and Trade 


Associations 


CHAIRMAN J. A. HAWKINSON: The 
report of the Committee to Confer with Re- 
tail Dealers and Trade Associations will be 
confined to telling you as concretely as 
possible just what we have been doing 
and what we plan to do in the way of 
retailer-packer co-operation. 

First a word as to the administrative ma- 
chinery. The work of establishing better 
relations between packer and retailer is 
administered by the Institute’s Bureau of 
Public Relations under the jurisdiction and 
direction of the Committee to Confer with 
Retail Dealers and Trade Associations, 
and with the guidance of the Committee 
on Public Relations. 

Since the beginning of the year one 
member of the staff of the Bureau of 
Public Relations, who is familiar with 
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retail problems and conditions, has given 
practically all of his time to this work. 
The Eastern office of the Institute co- 
operates closely in the work in that terri- 
tory. 


First Meat Council. 


Within a few weeks of the Atlantic City 
convention, the Committee to Confer with 
Retail Dealers and Trade Associations un- 
dertook a new industrial experiment in 
New York City. Under the capable direc- 
tion of Mr. Pendleton Dudley, Eastern 
Director of the Institute, the Meat Council 
of New York was created in order that 
the plan for improving retailer-packer re- 
lationships and for more economic service 
to the consumer might be given a thor- 
ough trial. ; 

Results in New York City justified the 
extension of the plan and Meat Councils 
were established in Chicago, Cleveland 
and Milwaukee. Regional chairmen in 
Baltimore and St. Louis are planning to 
organize Councils in those two cities. Ex- 
pression of the same intention has been 
received from El Paso. Other cities will 
undoubtedly be added to the list within 
the next few weeks. The Institute stands 
ready to lend its help in the organization 
of local Meat Wouncils whenever and 
wherever the membership deems them ad- 
visable. 

The Meat Council is an organization of 
packers and retailers of meats to promote 
sounder merchandising methods in the 
distribution of meat products, to the end 
that the consumer, as well as all factors 
in the meat industry, may benefit; to bring 
about improved relations between packer 
and retailer; and to acquaint the public 
with the facts about the meat industry. 

The Meat Council of Chicago—I single 
out this Council because it is typical and 
because the members of the Committee, 
being likewise members of the Meat Coun- 
cil, are more familiar with its work—is 
composed of twenty-four voting members, 
twelve packer and twelve retailer repre- 
sentatives—and one non-voting represent- 
ative of the general public. 

The twelve packers are all members of 
the Institute; the twelve retailers are rep- 
resentatives of the United Master Butchb- 
ers of Chicago. It seems highly desirable 
that the members of a Meat Council be 
able to act as representatives of organized 
groups, rather than as individuals; hence 
the need of having a group-organization as 
inclusive in its scope as possible. 

It is scarcely to be expected that smaller 
cities will need, or will want, quite so 
large a membership. The Milwaukee Coun- 
cil, for example, has eight packers, eight 
retailers and a representative of the gen- 
eral—the president of the local Association 
of Commerce. 

Work of Chicago Council. 

The work of the Chicago Council is 
carried on by committees composed 
equally of packers and retailers. Besides 
the Executive Commitee, there are com- 
mittees on public relations, trade rela- 
tions, merchandising problems, and mar- 
keting information—five in all. 

The Committee on Public Relations is 
just what its name indicates, the medium 
through which the Council speaks to the 
public through the newspapers. Very good 
publicity work has been done both in New 
York and Chicago. 

For instance, consider the story put out 
recently by the Meat Council of New York. 
Chucks of excellent quality were then 
selling at wholesale at from 5 to 7 cents 
a pound. Some retailers, especially those 
handling Kosher meats, were asking as 
much as 30 cents a pound. The situation 
was laid before the retailer members of 
the New York Council, who promptly is- 
sued a public statement attacking any re- 
tailer who charged such prices and advis- 
ing the consuming public that such retail 
prices were unwarranted. 

In connection with the “Eat More Meat” 
dinner in New York City last March—to 
give another instance—there was a great 
deal of favorable newspaper publicity, par- 
ticularly with regard to the speeches of 
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well known medical men emphasizing the 
importance of meat in the diet. 


Will Publish Booklets. 


The Council’s Committee on Public Re- 
lations will co-operate with the Bureau of 
Public Relations of the Institute in pre- 
paring booklets and pamphlets of an edu- 
cational nature touching on various phases 
of the meat industry. One such booklet, 
designed to counteract anti-meat propa- 
ganda, will deal in poplar language with 
the food value of meat from a scientific 
point of view. It will contain a number of 
recipes for preparing meat dishes, particu- 
larly from forequarter cuts. These book- 
lets will be furnished to the retailers at 
cost. 

The Committee on Trade Relations has 
to do with the adjusting of differences be- 
tween packer and retailer. It is felt that 
most of the irritations that have arisen 
within the industry are more often than 
not the results of misunderstanding. The 
committee provides the machinery for 
conferences and amicable adjustment of 
differences on a fair and reasonable basis. 
We might add that the less formality that 
is injected into the work of the Committee 
on Trade Relations, the better for all con- 
cerned. 

The function of the Committee on Mer- 
chandising Problems is to develop the 
possibilities in the field of merchandising 
—to gather and disseminate such informa- 
tion as may help the retailer to keep down 
his expenses and to increase his rate of 
turnover and his volume of sales. How 
to improve wholesale and retail delivery 
systems, how to train clerks, how to cut, 
handle, refrigerate and display meat to 
the best advantage and with the least pos- 
sible waste—these are some of the prob- 
lems that come within the purview of this 
committee. 

To Promote Better Merchandising. 

The plans of the Committee on Mer- 
chandising Problems have been broadened 
to include furnishing retail meat trade 
Magazines with a fortnightly merchandis- 
ing service. The articles, which are to be 
written by experts, will be prepared with 
a view to explaining and promoting better 
merchandising methods in the handling, 
refrigeration, cutting, selling and delivery 
of meat. The first of the series of articles 
will be ready about the first of September. 
Arrangements have already been com- 
pleted with some of the trade magazines 
to publish this series of articles. 

The Committee on Merchandising Prob- 
lems, realizing that efforts to improve 
retail merchandising methods must be 
based upon accurate knowledge of the 
costs of doing business, has been negotiat- 
ing with one of the large universities of 
the Middle West, noted for its accom- 
plishments in the field of business re- 
search, to see what co-operative arrange- 
ments can be made toward developing one 
or more systems of simple cost accounting 
for retail meat dealers. The committee 
has in mind the valuable work done re- 
cently by the Bureau of Business Research 
of the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration among various groups of re- 
tailers, including jewelers and grocers. 

The needs of these businesses were 
studied and simple cost accounting sys- 
tems were devised and installed to meet 
these needs. Cost standards were estab- 
lished to enable any retailer to compare 
his own costs of doing business, item by 
item (rent, labor, etc.), with the average 
costs of other retailers in the same line 
of business, and hence to take steps to 
plug up any leaks that might be disclosed 
by such an analysis. The committee feels 
that the retail meat dealer needs to know 
accurately what his costs of doing business 
are and what these costs should be, be- 
fore he can hope to make the most of his 
possibilities. 

Committee on Marketing Information. 

Another committee, fhat on Marketing 
Information, is doing work that is im- 
portant and readily measurable and that 
has in it almost unlimited possibilities for 
extension and elaboration. 
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It is the duty of this committee to as- 
certain from time to time which meat 
products or cuts are moving sluggishly 
and which of these it is most desirable to 
push; then to draw the housewife’s atten- 
tion, through a statement to the newspa- 
pers, to the fact that these cuts can be 
had at relatively low prices. Such state- 
ments are live news and are of real value 
to the consumer. 

At the same time window-streamers fea- 
turing the cut selected—streamers carry- 
ing specific buying suggestions such as 
“Take Home a Nice Pot Roast,” or “Why 
Not Baked Spare Ribs Today?’—are dis- 
tributed through the Secretary of the 
United Master Butchers of Chicago to the 
fifteen hundred members of the Associa- 
tion. These streamers are sometimes sup- 
plemented by posters of a more general 
character setting forth the value of meat 
as a food. 

Recipe cards, each card containing two 
recipes for preparing the meats that are 
being featured on the streamer, are furn- 
ished to retailers, who pay the cost of 
printing—$2.00 a thousand and an addi- 
tional flat charge of 50 cents (regardless 
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of the quantity taken) for having their 
names and addresses added, if they wish 
this service. These recipe cards are either 
wrapped up with packages or handed out 
to the consumer by the salesman. Thou- 
sands of cards find their way into the 
homes of the butchers’ customers each 
week. 

With these posters and streamers goes 
a letter from the retailers’ secretary urg- 
ing upon the retailer the need of making 
the fullest use of this material. Allow me 
to quote a paragraph or two from these 
letters to retailers. One such letter be- 
gins: 

Informing the Retailer. 

“From an extensive survey undertaken 
recently on retail meat conditions we learn 
that the consumption of meat has de- 
creased to an alarming degree in the last 
two years; so much so, in fact, that the 
stockman has curtailed production some- 
what, which means, of course, higher 
prices and a still more lessened demand. 
In view of this abnormal situation and 
with this purpose in mind to help you re- 
gain the favor of the public who are ab- 
staining from the use of meat, your com- 
mittee has worked out an advertising plan 
to help bring this about. 

“The enclosed streamers form a part 
of an ‘Eat-More-Meat’ campaign and are 
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intended to be affixed to your window (the 
smaller one below the larger) and some 
other conspicuous place in your store. We 
know you will readily appreciate what 
this campaign means to you and trust you 
will co-operate to the extent of making 
proper use of these streamers.” 

From another letter on sausage, we take 
the following: 

“We believe consumption can be in- 
creased if manufacturers and retailers will 
aim at large volume and reasonable mar- 
gins. It will be to the advantage of whole- 
saler and retailer alike to bring sausage 
consumption back to former dimensions. 

“Accordingly we suggest that all factors 
in the trade make a determined effort 
to establish reasonable margins and then 
drive for a large volume. 

“This is the season when certain kinds 


“of sausages can be sold with a little 


pushing. But hiding sausage back in the 
ice-box is exactly the way not to sell it. 
Put up the posters, display sausages, sug- 
gest sausage to customers, if you would 
hold some of the trade that has been 
slipping away to the delicatessen store.” 

: The above extracts bespeak the read- 
iness of retailer officials to co-operate in 
every way possible. They also serve to 
convey an idea of the possibilities in this 
future of the work. 


Good Results Obtained. 


The results obtained thus far from the 
posters and recipe cards justify an exten- 
sion of the work. The efforts of the 
Council’s Committee on Marketing Infor- 
mation have had an appreciable directive 
influence upon the consumptive demand 
for meats. 

In this regard, one retailer gives in- 
teresting testimony. His is a market 
which caters to a wealthy class of cus- 
tomers. For years he had not had a call 
for a pot roast. But no sooner had he put 
up a pot roast streamer than his cus- 
tomers began demanding pot roasts. Now 
this retailer handles from six to ten chucks 
a week. Multiply this man’s experience 
by several thousands of butchers in the 
United States and you gain some idea of 
the possibilities of the Meat Council in 
creating a market for your forequarter 
cuts. 

And while we are on the subject of 
directing and influencing the public de- 
mand for meats, you will be interested 
to know about the plans of the Chicago 
Meat Council with regard to a campaign to 
stimulate the use of sausage. At the last 
meeting of the Council, representatives of 
several of the local sausage manufacturers 
were present and a committee was author- 
ized to raise $10,000 or more to carry on 
an Eat-More-Sausage campaign; the money 
to be spent on educational publicity over 
a period of several months. The retailers 
have agreed to co-operate with the sausage 
manufacturers to make the campaign a 
success. Without such co-operation, of 
course, a campaign of this sort would be 
impossible. And we might add that, but 
for the existence of a local Meat Council, 
providing, as it does, the machinery for 
co-operation, the idea of such a campaign 
would never have been seriously con- 
sidered. 

The fact is that there are many oeca- 
sions when the existence of machinery for 
co-operation may prove exceedingly help- 
ful. For example, consider what happened 
in New York City last winter when the 
chairman of the New York Meat Council, 
August F. Grimm, heading a committee 
of protesting retailers, helped to kill a 
proposed ordinance that required the em- 
ploying of licensed engineers to operate 
refrigerating machines with a capacity of 
five tons or more. This was legislation 
that would have seriously hampered both 
packer and retailer. As these refrigerating 
machines are operated by electricity, a 
licensed engineer would draw a big salary 
largely for turning a switch and opening 
a valve ortwo. The defeat of the measure 
meant a great saving to the meat consum- 
ing public. 
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Propose Regular Poster Service. 

A committee is sounding the possibilities 
of a proposed arrangement under which 
the Institute’s Bureau of Pubiic Relations, 
co-operating with the advertising and home 
economics experts in the industry and un- 
der the direction of the Committee to 
Confer with Retail Dealers and Trade As- 
sociations, would undertake to provide at 
cost a regular fortnightly poster service— 
somewhat more pretentious than that so 
far undertaken, including good color illus- 
trations—to such retailers as subscribe, 
say, five or ten dollars for a year’s service. 

There would be two sorts of posters: 
one dealing with the value of meat as a 
food; the other featuring some particular 
cut selected by the Committee on Market- 
ing Information. The retailer members 
of the Council think well of the idea. 
Whether or not such an undertaking is 
feasible depends on whether a sufficiently 
large number of retailers can be induced 
to lend their support. Numbers are essen- 
tial in order to keep the cost to the in- 
dividual retailer down to a very small sum 
and yet offer him benefits that could 
come only from large-scale co-operative 
effort. An effort will be made to develop 
the posters in such a way that they can 
be used in any locality. 

In line with its policy of making as 
many and as close contacts as possible 
with the retailers, the Committee to Con- 


fer with Retail Dealers and Trade Asso- 
ciations will endeavor to avail itself of 
every opportunity to have an Institute 


represenative on the program of retailers’ 
convention. Mr. Pendleton Dudley ad- 
dressed the Convention of the New York 
State Association of Master Butchers held 
in New York City in June. On August 
10, in Detroit, Mr. W. J. Manion, of the 
Retailer Service Division of the Bureau of 
Public Relations of the Institute, will ad- 
dress the annual convention of the United 
Master Butchers of America. On the same 
day, by the way, Mr. J. T. Russell, presi- 
dent of the Meat Council of Chicago, will 
address the Convention of the Institute 
here in Chicago. 

Packer-retailer co-operation has got be- 
yond the incubation stage; it has gone 
even far enough to attract attention out- 
side of the meat industry, as is evidenced 
by an article which appeared in Printers’ 
Ink, of June 9, 1921, under the title, “Ad- 
vertising Aids Meat Industry.” This arti- 
cle, which is written by Mr. James Henle, 
tells the story of the Meat Council. of New 
York. Reprints of the article have been 
distributed to members. 

A booklet containing the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Mcat Council of Chi- 
cago, the names of the officers, and the 
personnel of the committees, together with 
a foreword telling something of the work 
ot the Council, has just been prepared by 
the Institute’s Bureau of Public Relations. 
Copies of these booklets have been mailed 
to members. 

That, in brief, is what the Committee to 
Confer with Retail Dealers and Trade As- 
sociations has been doing or is planning 
to do. We believe that we have made 
considerable progress during the year just 
ended, and that we shall make still greater 


progress during the year to come. We 
welcome criticism and suggestions from 
the membership. 
Work with the Grocers. 
To date our work in Chicago and New 


York has largely been with the butchers. 
We have started taking up the work with 
the retail grocers, as they are large han- 
dlers of our products. Many of them 
operate butcher shops in connection with 
their groceries, and I am glad to say the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
have indicated a willingness to co-operate 
with us, and Mr. Balsinger, National Secre- 
tary of the Retail Grocers, is present to- 
day, and I am sure the members will be 
glad to hear from him, Mr. Chairman. 
CHAIRMAN NASH: Mr. Balsinger. 
Retail Grocers’ Secretary Speaks. 
MR. BALSINGER: In response to a 
very cordial invitation from your Presi- 
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dent to the President of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, Mr. Francis E. 
Camper, of Atlanta, Ga., I am here as his 
substitute. Mr. Camper found it impos- 
sible to get here, and when I came here 
to attend this convention I understood 
that there would be no place on the pro- 
gram for a few remarks from our Associa- 


tion; but after I heard Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
dress this morning, and after I saw the 
program in relation to Mr. Hawkinson’s 


report, and particularly after hearing Mr. 
Woods’ report here, I do want to speak to 
you as to the benefit of carrying on this 
work, which I can see hitches up so closely 
with what we are aiming to do ourselves. 

I represent the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, which is different from 
the United Master Butchers Mr. Woods 
mentioned. He said there are 124,000 of 
them. As a matter fact, there are between 
300,000 and 350,000 retail grocers, all of 
which handle meat or meat products to 
some extent. 

Of the members of our association 1 
might say approximately 75 per cent handle 
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fresh meat; but I dare say that the ma- 
jority of the retail grocers handle meat 
products of some kind, either canned or 
smoked. So consequently you can see that 
any program that you have designed for 
the purpose of securing the co-operation 
ot the retail grocers has been directed 
in the right way. 
A Grocers’ Campaign. 

Our National Association has just ui- 
dertaken a very comprehensive campaign, 
one of the purposes of which is the or- 
ganization of a Better Business Bureau the 
objects of which are very much parallel 
to those of the Institute as outlined in Mr. 
Wilson’s paper at the morning session, 
and the only thought that I care to present 
before you today is this: 

We are operating through these local 
and state associations in the carrying on 
otf our work. All of you who happen to be 
in the packing business, whether in the 
east, the west, the north or the south, 
whether you are large packers or whether 
you are small packers, will ultimately 
come in contact with our work at some 
time or other, and when you do all that 
we ask of you is receptiveness toward 
what we are aiming to do, and we will as- 
sure you the necessary co-operation be- 
cause, believe me, no one realizes the detri- 
ment of all the factors you men are work- 
ing under more deeply than the retailers, 
and anything that we can do to co-operate 
to bring about a better understanding on 
the part of the public, you can depend 
upon it that we are ready at all times to 
de. ! thank you. (Applause.) 
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CHAIRMAN NASH: I know from the 
little contact that I have had with those 
in the Meat Council that the retailers are 
wonderfully interested in it. I was sur- 
prised in Cleveland. I called a little in- 
formal meeting of some 15 or 20 retailers, 
and they were intensely interested and 
very willing to co-operate, and I do not 
see why we should not have meat councils 
in 30 or 40 cities during the next year, in- 
stead of two or three. 

The next paper on the program is from 
the Chairman of the Committee on Pack- 
ing House Practice, Mr. Harding. 


Report of Committee on Pack- 
ing House Practice 


CHAIRMAN M. D. HARDING: At the 
last convention this committee made cer- 
tain promises relative to its plan of opera- 
tion for the ensuing year and .the commit- 
tee has endeavored to fulfill its obligation. 

During the past year, we have furnished 
the Institute with a series of articles on 
the subject of conservation and these 
articles have been published, from time 
to time, in The National Provisioner. 

In addition, we have received several 
hundred inquiries from members of the 
Institute for information on subjects of all 
kinds. These inquiries cover a wide range 
of subjects and it was very gratifying to 
this committee, as it shows clearly the 
value of the Packing House Practice Com- 
mittee to the Institute. Many of these 
questions from the Department of Agri- 
culture, the United States Army and Navy, 
and other bureaus of the United States 
Government, who are commencing to rec- 
ognize the Institute of American Meat 
Packers as a source of knowledge on mat- 
ters pertaining to this industry. 

We are furnishing herewith a list of 
the articles on the conservation of edible 
and inedible products, as furnished for 
publication in The National Provisioner, 
under the direction of the Committee on 
Packing House Practice, for the past year. 

1. The Full Production of Meat Prod- 
ucts, Such as Hearts, Livers, Cheek Meat, 
Brains, Tails, ete. 

2. The Recovery of Edible Fats from 
Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, at the Time of 
Slaughter. 

3. The Recovery of Fats for Oleo Prod- 
ucts. 

4. The Recovery of 
High Grade Tallows. 

5. The Recovery of Fats from Waste 
Water for Low Grade Tallows. 

6. The Prevention of Waste from Leav- 
ing the Premises in Waste Water. 

7. The Recovery of Organic Matter from 
Waste Water. 

8. The Full Production of 
the Carcass. 

9. The Full Production of Tankage from 
the Carcass. 

10. The Full Production of Liquid Stick. 

11. The Recovery of Casing Slime and 
the Disposition of the Same. 

12. The Recovery of Grease from Liquid 
Stick. 

13. The Recovery of Skimming Fats into 
the Various Grades of Tallows and Greases. 

14. The Loss of Ammoniates in Tank- 
age, by Reason of Decomposition. 

15. The Amount of Hide Left 
Feet and Heads. 

16. The Loss Due to Improper Take- 
Off on Cut Hides. 

17. The Improper Method of Handling 
Hide Packs and the Consequent Loss in 
Shrinkage. 

18. The Saving of Waste Water for 
Liquid Stick from the Cooking of Blood. 

19. The Saving of Waste Water for 
Liquid Stick from the Cooking of Pigs’ 
Feet, Tripe, etc. 

20. The Cooking, Shrinks on Sausage, 
Boiled Hams, etc., Due to the Lack of 
Knowledge of the Critical Internal Tem- 
perature at Which Meat Products Are 
Cooked. 

21. The Saving of Marrow from 
Beef Killing and Cutting Bones. 
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22. The Amount of Meat Left 
Cut Bones at the Time of Boning. 

It is almost impossible to furnish a list 
of all inquiries, but in order that you may 
have an idea of the wide range of ques- 
tions asked and in order that you may fully 
appreciate the value of the Packing House 
Practice Committee to the Institute, we 
deem it advisable to give you a partial 
list of the inquiries, which is as follows: 

1. Detailed plans for a small slaughter 
house. 

2. The Yield of blood per carcass. 

3. The proper method of saving blood. 

4. The modern method of back-packing 
sweet pickle meats. 

5. The handling of round and flat shin 
and thigh bones. 

6. The correct method of handling break- 
fast bacon. 

7. The temperature at which different 
kinds of frozen meats should be carried 
in storage. 

8. The cost of erection of a cold storage 
plant and oleo store room and butter 
cooler. 

9. Formula for brick chill. 

10. Modern methods of refining crude 
cottonseed oil, the yield and cost of same. 

11, Standards for -refining cottonseed 
oil. 

12. Flow sheets for the chemical and 
mechanical steps in the manufacture of 
corned beef. 

13. The bleaching of hog and sheep in- 
testines, both fresh and salted. 

14. Board of Trade rules on saltage and 
casings. 

15. Method of figuring yield on the vari- 
ous kinds of casings. 

16. The proper method of packing and 
sorting casings. 

17. The number of yards of sheep Cas- 
ings to the hank and the method of packing 
in barrels. 

18. General instructions on handling beef 
casings. 

19. Sketches for modern catch basins. 

20. The difference between regular hams 
and boiling hams. 

21. The proper percentage of fat to re- 
move in skinning hams. 

22. Analysis of pork cracklings. 

23. Is it more profitable to sell crackling 
presses than to put them into a prime 
steam lard kettle? 

24. The method of packing beef and pork 
trimmings. 

25. The amount of salt used in shipping 
beef and pork trimmings. 

26. How to get a good color on Italian 
salami. 

27. Where can we locate olive casks 
for sweet pickle meats? 

28. The method of handling sinews for 
jelly products. 

29. The wage rates on cattle butchers. 

30. Instructions on the handling of beef 
coolers and the sale of fresh beef. 

31. The cost per head on cattle for 
refrigeration. 

32. The method of handling hot bull 
meat in manufacturing sausage. 

33. The cause of winter bologna turning 
dark and becoming rancid. 

34. The manufacture of Scotch sausage. 

35. The proportion of beef, pork, tripe 


on the 


and potatoes and flour used in making 
mincemeat. 
36. How may sausage, such as frank- 


forts and bologna, be given a light smoke? 

37. Formula for making Thuringian sau- 
sage. 

38. Why does processed corn flour fail 
to hold water when used in Vienna sau- 
sage? 

59. How to prevent 
from becoming moldy 
cooler for two months. 

40. Can you use crushed rock salt for 
making pickle? What is the saving in 
dollars and cents over Michigan fine? 

41. Tests showing the shrinkage on pork 
from the green weight, the gain in cure 
and the shrink in the smoke house. 

42. The manufacture of soft soap stock 
from all refining of peanut oil, soya, bean 
oil, cottonseed oil, etc. 

43. How to make soft soap and where 


cervelat sausage 
when held in the 
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you can get the utensils to make it with. 

44. How can you manufacture cheap 
scrap meat for chickens? 

45. The effect of kettle rendered lard in 
tierces held in the cooler with dressed 
carcasses of sheep and lambs. 

46. Why do casings become hard and 
tough on frankfurts after smoking? 

47. Does it pay to continue to save low 
grade greases at the present market 
prices? 

48. Is it advisable to run tankage and 
blood direct to the dryer and dispense with 
the pressing? 

49. A fair minimum average grease con- 
tent in dried tankage containing 10 per 
cent moisture. 

50. Yields on tank water from the vari- 
ous cooking tanks. 

51. The process followed in reducing 
rennets into powdered or liquid form. 

52. The best method of loading cars of 
frozen pork cuts. 

53. Name of publishers of a standard 
text book for manufacturing dried beef. 

54. Describe the most modern and up-to- 
date method of defrosting frozen pork 
bellies for pickling purposes. 
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55. Why not use liquid air for refrigerat- 
ing purposes instead of ammonia and 
brine? 

56. The proper method of filtering tal- 
low with Fullers earth and the percentage 
to use. 

57. Is the mechanical agitator more effi- 
cient than using air in agitating lard? 

58. The proper pressure usually required 
in pressing lard. 

59. How to make hog and chicken feed 
from tankage. 

60. A substitute system for the present 
method of handling garbage and grease 
from hotels and butcher shops’ scraps. 

61. Average yield of lard from fat backs 
and fat back skins. 

62. Formula for making compound for 
southern climate. 

63. Information regarding prime lard 
stearine to use in making carton lard. 

64. Working recipes for pork and beans, 
chili sauce and chili made without beans. 

65. The proper method of handling 
hides. 

66. The value of feeding tankage as con- 
sumed by hogs compared with its value as 
a fertilizer. 


67. The proper method of taking im- 
purities out of pickle. 
68. How nearly normal are present 


operations in packing houses. 
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69. What are the B. A. I. O. 
denaturing inedible tallow? 

70. The best method and formula to use 
in silicating wooden lard containers. 

71. The purification of packing house 
sewerage. 

72. Special method 
sugar cured bacon. 

73. The best method of handling both 
hams and bacon after curing. 

74. Modern practice in handling chit- 
terlings. 

75. How long can tripe safely be held? 

76. To what extent is sodium nitrate 
used commercially as a _ substitute for 
saltpeter? 

77. Give several formulae 
shoe oil from mutton tallow. 

78. The proper method of manufacturing 
neatsfoot oil on a small scale. 

79. The quality of salt and constitution 
of the pickle used in curing mild cured 
Dutch, Danish or English Wiltshire bacon 
by the dry salt cure process. 

80. Modern methods of drying beef hams. 

81. Comparison of the cylinder dryer 
of the Smith type with other designs. 

82. The sterilization of eggs. 

83. Method of softening of cattle horns 
for commercial articles. 

84. Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid. 

85. The length of time hides can be kept 
without re-salting. 

86. The proper method for keeping dry 
hides. 

87. Is it a fact that there, are enough 
hides in the United States for two years 
at the present writing? 

88. Should you keep tallow on hand 
and then pay freight on same or should 
you throw it away? 

89. How long would steer and cow hides, 
calf skins and kips keep in a good cool 
cellar? 

90. Should they be salted at various 
times? 

91. Do you think it proper to install a 
set of steam coils to dry meat before 
smoking? 

92. What constitutes a grubby hide? 


rules on 


of smoking fancy 


for making 


93. Have you any rules on No. 1 and 
No. 2 hides? 
94. The percentage of leather’ that 


should be tanned on each hide. 

95. The legitimate charge for salting and 
curing hides. 

96. Should the country butchers of Kan- 
sas undertake the tanning of hides? 

97. How long should hides be held with- 
out overhauling? 

98. How high should hide packs be built 
and how often should they be resalted? 

99. Receipt for cooked split pigs feet 
in vinegar pickle. 

100. Recipe for making pastroma. 

101. How long should beef skulls be 
cooked? 

102. What kind of glue do you use to 
put labels on hams and bacons? 

103. Efficiency of a rendering and drying 
apparatus that are connected together over 
the old tank and press and dryer equip- 
ment. 

104. What information have you avail- 
able with regard to the building of a small 
rendering plant for dead animals? 

105. Information on the process of utiliz- 
ing stearine. 

106. Give information on hydrogenating 
vegetable oils for use in compounds. 

107. Information regarding the yield in 
tankage (tallow, fertilizer and stick) of the 
various grades of beef carcasses (com- 
mercail trim) such as canners, cutters, 
butcher cattle, fat heavy cows and fat 
heavy steers. 

108. What is the difference in process 
between the manufacture of digester tank- 
age for feeding purposes and the regular 
high ammonia content animal tankage? 

109. Are there any chemicals used in the 
process of regular tankage that would 
not permit feeding the latter stock to hogs 
and poultry? 

110. Explain the difference between 
crushed and ground tankage. 

111. Will high protein tankage fed to 
poultry give the same satisfaction as the 
same protein content meat scrap? 
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112. What is the right temperature in 
the center of a ham, when going to pickle? 

113. What kind of vinegar should be 
used in pickling pigs feet, tripe, etc., and 
what instrument should be used to test it? 

114. Kindly send us formula for making 
glue and soap. 

115. How can we properly make grain 
lard? 

116. Give us definite information as to 
the various shortening commodities used 
for shortening. 

117. By what method is prime steam lard 
processed into refined lard to meet the re- 
quirements of the New York and foreign 
markets? 

118. How do you make number one neu- 
tral? 

11°. What is usually considered the per- 
centage of loss to retailer in retailing lard 
from cans, tubs and tierces? 

120. Complete process from start to fin- 
ish for making refined lard. 

121. The up-to-date formula for making 
compound lard. 

122. The kind of heat used. Also any 
books, bulletins or data on this subject. 

123. When hogs that are offered for 
slaughter have been fed soft coal, are they 
docked a certain percentage? 

124. Maintenance and upkeep of pack- 
ing plants. 

125. What is the average length of beef 
hind quarters? 

126. How to prevent odor from tankage. 

127. What is the difference between the 
titre on extra oleo stock in winter as com- 
pared with summer? 

128. The best process for making oleo 
oil. 

129. The building and operating of coun- 
try slaughter houses. 

130. Method of saving bones, 
horns, hog hair, etc. 


hoofs, 


131. How to save blood and where to 
market it. 
132. The general practice among manu- 


facturers of oleomargarine regarding the 
kind of butter used for flavoring. 

133. Outline the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine and lard compound. 

134. Information on oily hogs. 

135. Devices for cooling deodorized veg- 
etable oil and tallow. 

136. Freezer temperature for carrying 
hams and bacon. 

137. How to eliminate the raw taste of 
rendered beef suet for edible purposes. 


138. How to prepare and handle gela- 
tine. 
139. Alkali treatment of raw materials 


for gelatine. 

140. Government regulations in regard 
to removing all toes from hogs before same 
pass through the washer and heads are 
severed. 

141. Modern method of settling grease. 

142. Methods for bleaching and procur- 
ing inedible white grease. 

143. Information regarding the cause of 
soft hams. 

144. The number of days a sweet pickle 
ham should be kept in cure per pound 
basis. 

You will notice, from the above list, that 
questions have been asked by the mem- 
bers pertaining to nearly all parts of the 
business, and this has been very gratify- 
ing to your committee. We feel, how- 
ever, that some of the members of the In- 
stitute do not fully appreciate the extent 
of the good that can be derived from this 
committee and have not made as much 
use of the committee as they should have 
done. 

We feel that the Packing House Prac- 
tice Committee is a powerful stimulus to 
acquiring membership in the Institute. 
The Committee on Public Relations sells 
the Institute to the public; the Committee 
on Packing House Practice sells the In- 
stitute to its members and its prospective 
members and full use of the Committee on 
Packing House Practice should be taken 
by every member of the organization. 

Recommend Compiling Data. 

We recommend that, in the near future, 

some means be taken to prepare and keep 
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on file in the archives of the Institute full 
and complete data on the handling of 
every -product manufactured or produced 
in the industry. Later on, these files could 
be compiled into books, representing a 
permanent library for the benefit of the 
industry. Such a library would be invalu- 
able not only to the small packer, but to 
the men who follow the present personnel 
in the large packing houses. 

The practical men in this convention 
know too well the number of difficulties 
and losses encountered in their particular 
business, through lack of knowledge on 
the part of some executive or some fore- 
man. We all know of the troubles oc- 
casioned in these various houses and in 
the past it has been left to each packer to 
work out his own salvation, without re- 
course to any set of text bopks or data 
that would reflect the experience of oth- 
ers who had had the same trouble. — It 
does not do the industry any good as a 
whole, or any firm any good individually, to 
have another member of the Institute, or 
another firm in the same industry, suffer 
economic losses through the lack of 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
in proper handling of products. 
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On the-other hand, it does hurt the in- 
dustry, as a whole, to have poorly con- 
ditioned product or economic losses oc- 
casioned to any member of the Institute 
through lack of knowledge. We feel that 
the Committee on Packing House Prac- 
tice is a committee for the common good, 
that binds the members of the Institute to- 
gether in links of forged steel; that makes 
the Institute of such value to its members 
that no person or firms engaged in the in- 
dustry, in a large or small way, can pos- 
sibly afford to remain outside of its fold. 


Propose to Enlarge Scope. 


We look forward to the time when the 
Institute has its annual convention the 
owner or owners of each plant, realizing 
the benefits obtained from these conven- 
tions, will deem it advisable to bring to 
the convention their superintendents or 
cthers of their practical men and that 
some convention in the future will see the 
Packing House Practice Committee with 
a program of its own, outlined and organ- 
ized along practical lines, where the va- 
rious superintendents can discuss pack- 
ing house methods, the evolution of waste 
and packing house economics. 


If this idea meets with the approval of 
the directors of the Institute, the writer 
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manager could possibly afford to let a 
convention go by without having his su- 
perintendent attend these conferences, or 
if the owner or manager is the practical 
man, he could well afford to be present 
at the conference himself. 

It is our idea that the packing house 
practice end of the Institute is one of the 
most important subjects and that suf- 
ficient time is not and cannot be allowed 
in the general program to enable the mem- 
bers to obtain the knowledge or the bene- 
fits that could be obtained from this com- 
mittee and that a separate program and 
separate meetings, attended by practical 
men, could well be arranged for each day 
of the convention. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of my committee who have willingly 
co-operated in handling the work this past 
year; Mr. Heinemann, the Secretary of 
the Institute, who has lent every assist- 
ance, and Mr. Aldrich, Editor of The Na- 
tional Provisioner, who likewise has been 
a very willing worker. The work has been 
pleasant and we are sorry that we did not 
have even more inquiries. 


Now, we have divided this meeting up 
into two sessions. I was to talk 15 min- 
utes, and the other 15 minutes will be used 
by an associate of mine on the Committee 
on Packing House Practice, Mr. A. W. 
Cushman. (Applause.) 


Must Educate Operating Men 


MR. A. W. CUSHMAN: Mr. Chairman, 
Mr, President, owners, operators, and fel- 
low-slaves: 

I hope that more of the fellow-slaves will 
be here at our future conventions. 

Mr. Harding has divided the program, 
it is true, but he has pretty nearly covered 
the point that I was going to bring up. 
That point deserves a great deal more 
time than has been allotted, and it de- 
serves an abler presentation than I ean 
possibly make, but by sticking absolutely 
to cases, and reading rather literally from 
notes, I will hope to drive the point home 
as quickly and as painlessly as possible. 

It is rather interesting, I think, to reflect 
that while the killing of livestock for the 
preparation of human food is quite as old 
as the history of man, yet as late as the 
early ’70’s it was conducted only on the 
farm or in community slaughter-houses, 
and these slaughter-houses, if refrigerated 
at all, were refrigerated by natural ice. 

I dare say there are men among us who 
experienced the operation of plants en- 
tirely refrigerated by natural ice, and ex- 
perienced the joy and the grief alike in 
installing the earlier types of mechanical 
refrigeration. These same men have seen 
small slaughter-houses grow into large 
plants. They have seen these large plants 
grow into one of the greatest industries 
of the world. Is there anywhere to be 
found, gentlemen, an industry parallel to 
this, which started comparatively a few 
years ago with the most primitive methods, 
and has developed into highly technical 
methods during a generation—yes, during 
the business life of one man? If there 
are parallels, I am quite sure they are 
very, very few. 

Mechanical refrigeration has aided this 
great and rapid development, but the prox 
ress is due to the strong men in the in- 
dustry, and it seems exceedingly important 
that we give serious collective thought to 
the training of men who are to be their 
successors. 


No Scientific History of Industry. 


Unfortunately, no authentic history has 
been written of the scientific development 
of the packing industry, and it has only 
been in comparatively recent years that 
scientific packing house theories have been 
considered seriously at all. Yet it is the 
application of the known arts and sciences 
which has made the growth substantial, 
and it is the further application of thc 
sciences that will insure continual growth 
and development, for we are forced to 


predicts that no packing house owner or admit that there still remain among our 
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practices methods which are crude and un- 
developed, and which can only be perfected 
by the substitution of more scientific ones. 

I refer to the textile institutes, where 
they teach the art of cloth-making; the 
zymotechnic institutes, which did and I[ 
presume still teach the art of growing. 
Automotive institutes have been organ- 
ized to teach the peculiar phases of the 
automobile industry particularly as to up- 
to-date machine-shop trade, and other in- 
stitutions or other industries have private 
institutions where they turn in the young 
man with perhaps a college education, and 
watch him learn the particular peculiar 
parts of their business. 

Has not the time arrived when some 
definite action should be taken to make it 
possible for all young men coming into 
our industry to easily acquire the knowl- 
edge gleaned by the men who have spent 
a lifetime working out for themselves the 
first principles of what we consider the 
greatest of all industries? The men who 
have laid down the foundation of the in- 
dustry are still active, and it is not too 
late to start making permanent records of 
their accomplishments. But if delayed too 
long, the task will be exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, 


No Business More Fascinating. 


We must admit that there is little in 
the packing house to interest the young 
man at the start, in the practical end at 
least; yet we all agree that no business 
is more fascinating when knowledge comes 
to one, and one is confronted with the 
complex questions which must be answered 
each day. So great is this fascination that 
men who go out of the industry never 
seem to cease longing to come back, no 
matter what the motive for going out 
may have been. 

A generation ago it was possible to de- 
velop superintendents and managers from 
the killing beds, because there was ample 
material there, and education did not play 
so important a part. Today the superin- 
tendents and managers need to be gen- 
erally informed, know something about 
the steps which have already been taken, 
and considerable about chemistry and en- 
gineering, in order to keep pace with the 
rapid development. Time is too valuable 
and men too impatient to learn from mouth 
to ear the things that can be easily and 
quickly learned from books and written 
discussions. 

If you have considered the matter seri- 
ously at all you have been surprised how 
difficult it is to answer some of the simple 
questions which every foreman and every 
executive should readily answer. 

For instance, most of us consider that 
salt and salt-petre are essential ingredients 
in the curing of meats, yet how many of 
us can intelligently answer the questions: 


Who Can Answer These Questions? 


Why are salt and salt-petre essential 
ingredients of curing materials? What is 
the chemical and physical reaction of these 
compounds upon the meats? 

What quantities should be used from an 
economical standpoint, and at the same 
time produce satisfactory products? 

If we cannot answer these questions, 
how can we expect to improve our meth- 
ods? Where can we find the answers? 

Again, our tank-house by-products are 
sold upon chemical analysis, yet how many 
of us can answer these questions with 
full understanding: 

What is ammonia? 

Why is ammonia present in tankage? 

How can the ammonia content be in- 
creased? 

Why is it that control samples some- 
time analyze higher than the sales sam- 
ples? 

What is free fatty acid? 
its development? 

What is rancidity, and what are its 
causes? 

If we cannot answer these questions, 
how can we sell our products intelligently? 
How can we expect to make our tank- 


What causes 
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house products more valuable? What can 
we do to prevent the development of ran- 
cidity and free fatty acid? If we cannot 
answer these questions, where are the 
young men coming into the industry to 
find the answers? 

Time prevents our considering many 
other questions which should be common 
information, yet are commonly not fully 
understood. All of these questions have 
been answered and the answers are avail- 
able, if we know how to get at them, and 
many other subjects would be treated in 
understandable language if some incentive 
is offered, or if the demand is a common 
one. 

Early Work of the Committee. 

Two years ago the Packing House Prac- 
tice Committee was given a place among 
the other committees in the Institute, but 
without specific limitations or a definite 
program to aid it in carrying out its work. 
During these two years the committee has 
functioned by publishing articles in The 
National Provisioner, and by answering 
miscellaneous questions asked by the mem- 
bers of the Institute on packing house 
matters. 

The simplest questions have been an- 
swered with the same interest and consid- 
eration given to the more complex ques- 
tions, for we realize that from childhood 
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man learns from the questions he asks 
himself, or others, and he learns the fastest 
who has the courage to ask the questions 
which sometimes seem kindergarten in 
character. In short, the work performed 
by the Packing House Practice Commit- 
tee has been almost entirely educational, 
treating the major part of the time the 
fundamentals, while it should be devoting 
its time to perfecting present methods and 
considering advanced problems. 

The Institute, by giving some study to 
the question of stimulating those who have 
this fund of knowledge and know how to 
put it into writing so that it is under- 
standable, should lay the foundation of a 
library treating the scientific problems in 
the packing house industry. There will be 
some expenses entailed in the work, but 
it will be an appreciated work, and could 
be made self-supporting. First of all this 
—shall we call it a reference library ?— 
must have a definite outline, and the sub- 
jects compiled in definite order so as to 
cover the entire field. 

A Reference Library. 

Once this is done, the attention of the 
Institute should be directed to standardiza- 
tion of packing-house practices. What 
other great industry is not agreed on 
standards of operation? This could not 
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have been mentioned a few years ago 
when it was unethical to ask permission 
to go through your neighbor’s packing 
house, and the scientific treatment of 
meats was a secret process conducted in 
compartments, sealed by combination 
locks and the workers sworn to secrecy; 
or when men were given jobs or sought 
after because of some witchcraft they 
were credited with practicing, which en- 
abled them to cure meats with less than 
ten per cent taint. 

Thanks to the packing-house chemists, 
this practice has been consigned to the 
ages, and our taints permanently reduced 
to less than one per cent. Think of the 
unnecessary losses due to ignorance. We 
are now after the fractions of one per 
cent, and will get them the sooner by 
making it possible for every packing-house 
man to get a thorough scientific knowl- 
edge of his subject from authentic text- 
books, edited by men who know the in- 
formation the practical man needs. 

Among all the important roles the In- 
stitute should play, there seems to be no 
more important than that of compiling 
authentic data and establishing standards, 
these to be available to the entire member- 
ship. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN NASH: Mr. Frank D. Me- 
Keag will now speak to us on “Reducing 
Package Expenses.” (Applause.) 


Reducing Package Expenses 


CHAIRMAN F. D. McKEAG: Your com- 
mittee appointed to standardize containers 
has this to report. On March 17 the 
committee was appointed and on April 7 
the first meeting was held in the rooms of 
the Institute, 22 West Monroe street. 

The first meeting being an informal 
one, many questions relative to the con- 
tainers used for shipping purposes were 
discussed. Among the questions brought 
up were the following: 

1. What power, if any, has this com- 
mittee? 

Answer—Did not know. 

2. What was the purpose of this com- 
mittee? 

Answer—To make such recommendations 
as we could find in our research work as 
we thought helpful to the members of the 
Institute. 

3. Would our suggestions be binding 
upon the members of the Institute or 
would it be optional for them either to 
accept them or leave them? 

The first business taken up by the com- 
mittee was the recommendation to stand- 
ardize containers for lard and lard sub- 
stitutes and they submitted the following 
as an initiative recommendation: First, 
that lard be put up in pails to contain, 
respectively, 2, 5, 10 and 50 pounds, net 
weight; second, that lard substitutes be 
put up in containers of 2, 4, 8 and 45 
pounds, net weight, respectively. 

Questionnaire Sent Out. 

In submitting this initiative proposition, 
we should be glad to have your opinion. 
First—Will the above sizes meet your re- 
quirements of the trade? Second—lIf not, 
what other sizes do you consider neces- 
sary? Third—Your reasons for the inclu- 
sion of such other sizes. Fourth—In case 
the above sizes meet with the approval of 
the majority of the membership of the In- 
stitute, will you agree to abide by that 
decision and use such sizes exclusively in 
the future, it being understood, of course, 
that present stocks of containers should 
first be utilized? 

Other lard containers will be taken up 
by the committee as soon as those men- 
tioned above are disposed of. 

It is the hope of the committee that you 
will make prompt and full reply to this 
questionnaire so that the work of the 
committee may proceed, not only in adopt- 
ing a standard package for the articles 
above mentioned, but also for other prod- 
ucts which will be given attention as soon 
as the result of this questionnaire is 
known, a copy of which was sent to all 
members of the Institute. To date most 
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of the members have sent in replies. The 
others perhaps may be those who do not 
put up lard or lard substitutes. 

We believe this is a matter which should 
have the attention of everyone engaged 
in the lard or lard substitute business. If 
we cannot get all the members to respond, 
it would seem to us that our work is of 
no value. 

Reducing the Cost of Packages. 

I have seen savings in cubic displace- 
ment as high as 30% and at the same time 
the package made stronger. Strength is 
only one consideration, however. Anybody 
can make a box that would be strong 
enough, but it probably would not be built 
the most economical way in regard to 
space and material. Every box must at- 
tain strength, but at the lowest possible 
cost of materials. Likewise displacement 
must be reduced to the minimum in order 
to secure every possible saving in freight. 
These matters require careful watching 
to prevent a waste of money—first, in the 
cost of the package; second, in the han- 
dling; third, in the storage; and fourth, 
in the freight. 

Just to show how easy it is to throw 
away money, the dimensions of a box are 
given—length, width, depth—and _ recog- 
nized by all box manufacturers. The fore- 
man of the pork packing, for instance, may 
be an A-l man at his line and at the 
same time have given no thought to the 
construction of the package he uses. When 
placing an order for a new box or crate, 
he may give the width, depth and length, 
resulting in the thickest material being 
put in the largest area of surface, top and 
bottom. This is due to where he starts to 
measure the product he is going to pack. 

One way to reduce the cost of packages 
is by cutting down the number of sizes 
used. For instance, if you could make 
one size box to take the place of four or 
five, you would not be required to carry as 
large a stock. I would say in this case 
you could cut your carrying charge 50%. 
You say that is going too strong. 


Standardizing Box Sizes. 

Let us go into this a little further. 
Say you have four sizes and have to carry 
a stock of 500 of each size to insure getting 
your shipments in time. That would mean 
2,000 boxes on hand at all times. Say 
these were 50-lb. boxes and cost 30c each. 
That means $600 in those four sizes. If 
you can cut out three of these sizes, using 
only one, you would have to carry per- 
haps not over 1,000, reducing your in- 
vestment to $300 instead of $600, in addi- 
tion to the saving in carrying. 

You say, what difference does the style 
or size of the box make? You would have 
to ship the same number of packages. 
That is quite true, but considering the 
fact that you have only one size to handle 
instead of four or five, think of the time 
saved in making changes. Machines only 
turn out the work when they are running. 

You will find that the box manufacturers 
will make up and deliver 1,000 boxes, same 
size, in about one-half the time that it 
takes to get out four lots of 500 each. 
Our factory used to make from 30 to 40 
changes each day, now our average is 
about 10, cutting down the time required 
to change machines over 60%. 

You say you are not interested because 
you buy your boxes from an outside firm. 
In the first place, you have to pay in the 
cost of your boxes from the time wasted. 
Second, vou will find your cost to pack 
and ship will be higher in using three or 
four packages than if you could get along 
with one. 


Reducing the Number Reduces Cost. 

Reducing the number of packages used 
adds materially in reducing the cost of 
the package. About eight years ago at 
the suggestion of Mr. Harding, a commit- 
tee was appointed to standardize all boxes, 
rebuild and cut out unnecessary packages, 
use one in the place of two or three, cut 
thickness of lumber and add lumber when 
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necessary. This work resulted in cutting 
out over 500 sizes. Our dry salt and sweet 
pickle departsients were using 70 sizes. 
After the committee got through they had 
42. Today we have four or five depart- 
ments using the same size box. Before 
each department had its own set of speci- 
fications. 

The purpose of this committee is to be 
of service to the Institute. There is no 
doubt most of the firms represented have 
had their local committees to follow up 
the cost of packages. Now with a com- 
mittee, such as has been appointed by the 
President, meeting from time to time, ex- 
changing ideas and methods of taking care 
of their local problems, the saving in cost 
of packages is so far reaching that I would 
rot attempt to give you any figures. 

CHAIRMAN NASH: Mr. Oscar G. 
Mayer will now give us a talk on “Extrava- 
gance in Delivery Service.” Mr. Mayer. 
(Applause. ) 


Committeeon Local Deliveries 


CHAIRMAN OSCAR G. MAYER: The 
original purpose of the Committee on 
Local Deliveries was to be of assistance to 
members on questions of mechanical up- 
keep and operation of delivery equipment. 
It took us but very little time to discover, 
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however that the packers’ problem of local] 
deliveries was much broader and deeper 
than the merely mechanical aspect. We 
realized from a study of actual figures that 
the delivery costs in the packing industry 
had arisen enromously in the past five 
years, and that, as a general thing, pack- 
ing house executives had paid little atten- 
tion to this very large factor in their mar- 
keting expense. It is considered by most 
of them today as a necessary evil at which 
the shoulders are shrugged and of which 
the best must be made. 

On the theory, however, that most neces- 
sary evils may not be so indispensable as 
first supposed, our committee formulated 
a program, hoping through it perhaps to 
be successful in reducing the really start- 
ling expense involved in the delivery ser- 
vice which the packing industry is now 
extending to its customers. 

That program falls under three separate 
headings: 

1. To suggest methods of arriving at the 
true cost of delivery per cwt. 

2. To point out possible reductions in 
superfluous delivery service. 

3. To publish instructive data on the 
maintenance and operation of delivery 
equipment and answer through the col- 
umns of The Nationa! Provisioner what- 
ever questions our members might ask. 

Under the first caption we have devised 
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for our members a simple form which can 
be readily incorporated into their present 
accounting methods, and whereby their 
actual cost of delivering a hundred pounds 
of product can be obtained. The basis of 
all progress is knowing the truth—and the 
truthful cost of delivery can only be ar- 
rived at by giving all elements of expense 
involved due consideration. The form rec- 
ommended for adoption has been distrib- 
uted to the membership, and it is the sin- 
cere hope of the committee that our mem- 
bers will make use of this form which 
has been carefully passed upon by the 
leading accountants in our industry. It is 
designed for entries at the close of each 
period and will last for a year, thus af- 
fording easy comparison of results in suc- 
cessive periods. 


Aims of the-Committee. 


Another very simple little form called 
a tire record was also deemed worthy of 
general distribution by the committee; 
copies have been sent to our membership 
with cost prices at which these forms can 
be purchased from the Institute. This lit- 
tle tire card furnishes the means whereby 
packers’ garage men can arrive at the 
actual service received out of each tire— 
a thing impossible without a form of this 
sort, and a thing which should achieve a 
saving for every company in revealing 
which makes of tires are the more reli- 
able, and in enabling our members to pre- 
sent to tire companies an authentic rec- 
ord of actual performance, thus insuring 
proper rebates. 

The second major object of the commit- 
tee’s work aims at a reduction of what- 
ever superfluous delivery service is now 
rendered by the packing business. And let 
me assure you that we found plenty of it. 

Delivery costs have risen to alarming 
figures since the war period, until they 
represent today from 20 to 60% (depend- 
ing upon conditions) of the cost of selling 
our merchandise—and, sadly enough, the 
tendency is in the direction of MORE ser- 
vice. But like the race for armaments, 
this recklessness must end soon, if pack- 
inghouse profits are not to be permanently 
imparied. If present costs of delivery 
(and by this I mean the complete delivery 
service rendered both in the city and 
country) could be only reasonably cur- 
tailed, they would yield a saving compar- 
able to the entire profit made today by the 
average packinghouse. 


Inasmuch as the tendency in our busi- 
ness through the action of unlimited com- 
petition, is to pass economies almost en- 
tirely on to the distributor, it is inevitable 
that the retailers’ interests would be very 
greatly served through the curtailment of 
unreasonable delivery service. It appears 
to the committee that our customers should 
be satisfied with one delivery a day, and 
in some sections with but one delivery 
every other day in the residentiai dis- 
tricts, and with no more than two deliver- 
eries a day in the business section. 


Discussions with enlightened retailers’ 
associations have made clear to this com- 
mittee that the retailers, themselves, are 
sincerely interested in the reduction of 
waste in packers’ delivery service, and they 
have actually pledged their co-operation in 
some duties toward reducing delays 
through the holding of packers’ teams and 
autos; toward cutting out requests for 
special trips with 3% pounds of chitter 
lings in a 3% ton truck: toward request- 
ing their members to open up at a uniform 
time in the morning so that the packers 
could depend on finding someone at the 
shop to take in the early delivery, and to 
ward the placing of orders of sufficient 
size to warrant delivery. 


Delivery in Small Towns. 


The committee further finds great varia 
tion in the matter of express charges, and 
feels that great benefit would accrue if al! 
express shipments were sold F. O. B 
shipping point. 
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imity to the depot—the present system so 
widely prevalent of store door delivery by 
hired draymen is unnecessary. All of 
these dealers generally possess some type 
of vehicle which can be used to pick up 
their merchandise at the station, with 
practically no expense to themselves, and 
with greater promptness. 

Branch house delivery in smaller towns 
could not only be greatly reduced, but in 
many instances actually eliminated. The 
plan of dealers coming to the branch house 
and picking out their own merchandise, as 
was the uniform custom in former years, 
gave much better satisfaction to the retail- 
er and sayed him large sums of money. A 
return to this condition is almost parallel 
to what American housewives could accom- 
plish in the way of saving if they would 
shop as they used to—basket in hand—in- 
stead of demanding, as they do today, the 
extravagant service from dealers which 
is at the bottom of the high cost of re- 
tailing merchandise. 

Our investigations show that branch 
house costs, where delivery service is 
maintained average 50c per cwt. higher 
than branches out of which there is no 
delivery service—which means that in the 
long run retailers would benefit materially 
by carting home their merchandise from 
packers branches. There is no question 
that from a broad economic standpoint the 
retailer can handle the national problem 
of getting meats to his market more 
cheaply than the packer, because practi- 
cally all have some transportation equip- 
ment, and enough time, especially in the 
morning, to accomplish this work with- 
out much inconvenience to themselves. 
For the packing industry to do this en- 
tails a delivering organization costing 
millions annually. 


Maintenance and Operation. 

The third and final major topic to oc- 
cupy the committee’s attention is the 
publication through the columns of the 
Provisioner, and through pamphlets which 
we intend to issue from time to time, of 
educational data on the maintenance and 
operation of transportation equipment. 
The first of these, entitled “How to Cut 
Delivery Costs,” was placed in your 
hands this afternoon, and further copies 
will be sent promptly to all members with 
the request that they be distributed to the 
executives, managers of the sales depart- 
ments, branch house managers and plant 
superintendents. 

Delivery costs in the packing business 
have been greatly increased through the 
indiscriminate introduction of the automo- 
bile—owing very largely to the cost of 
buying, operating and maintaining this 
equipment. The auto, and notably the gas 
car, is an assemblage of thousands of 
nicely adjusted mechanical parts subject 
to terrific stresses and requiring skillful 
operation. No matter how well a motor 
truck is constructed it can be ruined in but 
a few minutes through carelessness. It 
cannot be too emphatically shouted and 
reshouted that 70 per cent of all present 
repair expense could be eliminated through 
proper lubrication and timely attention to 
loose parts. If there is anything that I 
wish to impress on your minds it is that 
this is no exaggeration, but if anything, 
an understatement—THAT 70 PER CENT 
OF ALL PRESENT REPAIR EXPENSE 
COULD BE ELIMINATED THROUGH 
PROPER LUBRICATION AND TIMELY 
ATTENTION TO LOOSE PARTS. 

The question of gasoline consumption 
will also bear investigation on the part of 
interested officials—it often varies sur- 
prisingly with trucks of the same make 
simply because carburetor and ignition ad- 
justments are not properly made. 

Tire expense is a variable of large pro- 
portions which can be very greatly de- 
creased through a proper tire record such 
as recommended by this committee, proper 
brake adjustments, keeping out of car 
tracks, proper inflation of pneumatics. and 
education in the art of braking. 


where all meat markets are in close prox- 
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The committee most decisively recom- 


mends that where there is sufficient equip- 
ment to warrant it, repair work be done 
by the company itself. It is very difficult 
to supervise outside repair men and the 
cost soon exceeds what this work could 
be done for by the packer’s own employes. 


Care of the Truck. 

And while on the subject let me say 
that maintenance expense is apt to be a 
deceiving item. It should never be con- 
sidered on anything less than a 3 year av- 
erage. During the first year everything 
looks rosy, since the truck is new, all 
painted up, and the tires good. The sec- 
ond year generally sees a tire renewal, a 
repaint, and is “not so good”; but in the 
third year there comes an overhauling and 
perhaps a rebuilding charge which stag- 
gers; it is chargeable, largely, to the first 
two years of operation. The true upkeep 
cost will not be revealed unfil 3 years’ 
cost figures are in. 

And it is vital that our members realize 
the necessity of getting away from hiring 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who presents 
himself as a chauffeur, and trusting him 
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with a piece ot equipment costing $5.000, 
only to find that he has seriously damaged 
or perhaps ruined it in a couple of weeks’ 
time. The ability of chauffeurs should be 
very carefully investigated by competent 
garage men, and their education on im- 
portant matters fully completed before 
they are entrusted with costly and vulner- 
able equipment like a motor truck. 

Bonus systems rewarding drivers’ for 
good showings made in the matter of low 
upkeep, low gasoline consumption, low 
tire expense and the like, have by some 
of our members been found highly suc- 
cessful. And this sort of thing is recom- 
mended, the committee pledging itself to 
be of service where it can. 


The value of well painted and cleanly 
washed equipment should not be under- 
estimated, not only from an advertising 
standpoint but with a view toward buid- 
ing up in the driver a pride in his machine. 
In connection with painting expense 
it must be realized that great savings can 
be effected through the use of standard- 
ized lettering on transfer sheets, Also that 
paint on a truck will not deteriorate until 
the varnish covering is worn off, so that 
it pays to revarnish equipment frequently. 
The greatest enemies of varnish are the 
soaps containing excess caustic, which 
save “elbow grease” but nothing else. 









And it is in our opinion that in smaller 

towns of 10,000 inhabitants or under 
Economical Operation. 

But whatever the deficiencies in main- 
tenance, the deficiencies in operation are 
at present greater. It is easier to keep 
a motor truck from breaking down than 
it is to. keep this motor truck doing as 
much work as it should. Somewhere in 
every packing house organization § there 
should be one man who, like the railway 
dispatcher, controls the movement of all de- 
livery equipment. The territory should 
be mapped into routes and these routes 
should be run as nearly as possible on a 
schedule so that the equipment will leave 
the plant fully loaded, so that the vehicle 
will accomplish its trip with the minimum 
mileage and with the avoidance of bad 
and damaging roads. The dispatcher must 
see that trucks are loaded both ways 
whenever possible, and, with the amount 
of pickups which the average packer has, 
this is not a difficult matter, and produc- 
tive of handsome savings. 

The idea of a so-called “team-chaser” 
is a good one, whose duty is obviously 
that of arousing teamsters sleeping under 
cool viaducts and dispersing a collection 
of the company’s equipment ofttimes found 
parked in front of a popular “hang-out.” 

Accidents and collisions, though we gen- 
erally comfort ourselves with the thought 
that we are “covered,” are really very 
expensive, because there are so many 
items of expense and overhead involved 
in the maintenance of delivery equipment 
which the insurance policy does not cover. 
It costs a lot of money to have a large 
amount of superfluous equipment standing 
around in anticipation of smash-ups. If, 
through careful discipline, appropriate 
bonus systems, and education, smash-ups 
can be reduced, a very great annual sav- 
ing is achieved. 

Among the many manias besetting us 
there is one which comes within the 
province of this committee, and that is 
the mania for ordering new equipment. 
Is there a member present who is not 
periodically bombarded with the. state- 
ments that if a five-ton Mack were only 
provided here, and a 3%4-ton Packard 
there. and a Ford yonder, the tonnage 
would jump with leaps and bounds and 
a steady profit ensue thereafter? 

If packers would pay closer attention 
to the efficient operation of their present 
equipment (the possibilities of which are 
literally undreamed of), it would be found 
that most men clamoring for more equip- 
ment actually possessed a surplus. Exec- 
utives should make sure that their pres- 
ent investment is working to the maxi- 
mum of its capacity through a close in- 
vestigation (for the purpose of which 
some of our members have elaborate 
forms) before the company commits itself 
to the large investment and running ex- 
pense involved in the purchase of addi- 
tional trucks. For when a company buys 
a motor truck it buys also an unescapable 
operating expense running annually from 
1% to 3 times the cost of the truck. Cer- 
tainly nothing further need be said on 
the advisability of caution. 

Horse vs. Trucks. 

The committee’s investigation on the 
comparative costs of operating gas and 
electric autos as compared with horses 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
gas automobiles cost more to operate than 
horses, if they are asked to compete in 
the radius in which horses are usable. At 
the risk of offending our  friends—the 
motor truck salesmen—it must be said 
that the horse has been and will con- 
tinue to be, our most faithful and eco- 
nomical servant, where the mileage is 
under 20 per day, and where there are 
frequent stops. 

A gasoline automobile must be kept 
running to be economical. If there must 
be much stopping and waiting around, as 
there will be, it had better be done by a 
team of horses. The useful life of a horse 
in the packer’s service has been con- 
servatively estimated at ten years; that of 
a wagon 15 years, and of a set of har- 
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ness, 15 years. The average life of a 
gasoline auto will not exceed seven years. 
Horses can be fed today at 65c per day— 
automobiles do not feed as cheaply. Horse 
repair bills, that is, the services of old 
“Doc Spavin,”’ are a neglible item—auto- 
mobile repair bills are not. The invest- 
ment in a team of horses and a wagon is 
certainly no more than 25 per cent of 
that in an automobile of like capacity. 
Hence our conclusion that on work with- 
in the horse’s radius the horse will not 
be denied. Moral: Scrutinize each de- 
livery problem closely before deciding 
whether to use auto or horse equipment, 

Under 20 miles per day the horse is 
most economical. At mileages ranging 
between 20 and 50 miles a day, with fre- 
quent stops, electric trucks show an ad- 
vantage over gas trucks, on account of 
their considerably longer life, lower up- 
keep expense due to fewer moving parts, 
their ability to start and stop easily, and 
greater freedom from expensive accidents. 

The Salesman’s Car. 

Another very interesting subject was 
encountered by the committee in its study 
of the salesman’s car. The spectacle of 
our salesman leaping blithely into and 
out of his Ford fills us with pride. Little 
have we considered, however, how much 
it costs us to allow him thus to disport 
himself. I can frankly state the commit- 
tee’s view that the importance of sales- 
men’s cars is in many territories overesti- 
mated—there are plenty of cases on rec- 
ord where finding himself in possession 
of his new toy the salesman has actually 
lost tonnage. Too much time spent in 
riding, wider dispersion of territory, driv- 
ing all over creation to see the far man 
because he was easier to sell, and leaving 
five good dealers in between untouched- 

Among the progressive packing com- 
panies today there is a rapid decrease in 
company owned salesmen’s cars, with 
which this committee is fully in accord. 
The new plan is to have the salesman own 
his own car and allow him a certain 
amount per day for its use. This amount 
is based on a careful investigation of his 
road conditions and his average daily 
mileage. The saving due to personal own- 
ership is strangely beautiful, cases being 
frequent where salesmen operate their 
own cars at one-half of what it costs the 
company to maintain a car on the same 
territory. There is also an advantage to 
the company in the recreation afforded the 
salesman and his family through owning 
his car. It has even been found that 
salesmen owning their own cars do better 
on the same territory than those who pre- 
viously worked it in company owned Cars, 
probably because a man willing to invest 
in a car is apt to have more stability, and 
possibly also because he will concentrate 
his efforts in a more compact territory, 
when he buys his own gas and tires. In 
short, if there must be cars, it is better 
to have them salesman owned. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to miss the 
opportunity of publicly thanking the mem- 
bers of my committee for their great fidel- 
ity and industry in the work which we 
have had before us. I wish in this con- 
nection to make special commendations of 
my able colleague, Mr. E. W. Turley, of 
Wilson & Company, who has made a very 
deep study of delivery equipment. 

The committee realizes that its work 
has only just begun, and will undoubtedly 
have to be continued and developed over 
a period of many years. May we not at 
this time ask for the cooperation of the 
Institute’s membership in writing in to us 
and presenting to us their problems? All 
inquiries will be welcome—will receive our 
best thought, and will serve as a stimu- 
lus and encouragement in the important 
work about which we are so enthusiastic. 

Discussion on Delivery Problems. 

CHAIRMAN NASH: This is the last of 
the talks on our program. It has been 
suggested since the time is early, that 
the meeting be thrown open to discussions 
of the transportatiom problems and deliv- 
ery problems of the packer, and I shall be 
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glad to hear from anybody. Is there any- 
pody who wants to discuss this? Mr. 
Mayer, I am sure, will be able to answer 
any questions. I think we ought to bring 
out some of the points on this, and I was 
led to believe that there was considerable 
interest. 

MR. MYRON McMILLAN: Mr. Chair- 
man, on salesmen’s cars, I would like to 
ask Mr. Mayer how he would figure, and 
exactly the amount of money to pay the 
salesman when he owns his own car. 

MR. OSCAR MAYER: Of course, Mr. 
McMillan, that is the result of the investi- 
gation of the company’s own experience, 
and going over the mileage and the terri- 
tory which the salesman travels. It differs 
in different localities and with different 
road conditions, and is generally worked 
out on a uniform basis, after a figure has 
been established of so much per day for 
the salesman’s car; $2.50 to $3 per day is 
generally what it runs, and that is a work- 
ing figure which shows an economy and 
yet lets the salesman operate his car very 
handsomely. 

CHAIRMAN NASH: On what basis? 

MR. OSCAR MAYER: On the basis of 
roads and the amount of mileage which 
he covers. Some companies allow a cer- 
tain number of cents per mile, but, of 
course, that does not work out so well on 
account of the variation in mileage. It is 
better to have it on a daily basis. 

CHAIRMAN NASH: Are there any fur- 
there questions? 

MR. KEIR: Mr. Chairman, from a sales 
manager’s standpoint, I would like to sec- 
ond some of the remarks Mr. Mayer has 
made about company-owned automobiles. 
Wilson & Company, up to a few years ago, 
maintained a large amount of company- 
owned automobiles. We found it was im- 
practical to continue, because the expense 
incidental to maintaining cars was terrific. 

We set about to find a remedy and we 
hit upon the idea of selling some of the 
cars our men run to themselves, or hiring 
men who owned automobiles. The result 
is, we have increased efficiency and have 
kept down the cost to sell, and we find a 
man who does own an automobile is gen- 
erally a higher-class man than the man 
you hire to drive your car. You give him 
an automobile and out he goes. He for- 
gets to put oil on it, and he pays ten to 
fifteen dollars a month to a garage, and 
sometimes you will find the car never is 
put in the garage. It is exposed to the 
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elements, and the car wears out very 
shortly. 

We also had a terrific stealage. Every- 
thing combined, we found the company- 
owned car was a bloomer. Our expense 
now runs from $10 to $20 a week. I might 
say our expense per mile runs about 6% 
cents. I think it is a great deal cheaper 
and better than having company-owned 
cars. We take pleasure in backing Mr. 
Mayer’s statement up to the limit. I thank 
you. 

CHAIRMAN NASH: There are just two 
or three announcements to make before 
adjournment. If there is no further busi- 
ness, we will adjourn. 

And thereynon the convention adjourned 
to Tuesday, August 9, 1921, at ten o’clock 
a. m. 


Second Day’s Session 
Tuesday, August 9, 1921, 10 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Wilson and turned over to 
Chairman Thomas Creigh of the Legal 
Committee for a discussion of federal 
legislation and its effect on the packing 
industry. 

Chairman Creigh was the only speaker, 
and he related the trend of efforts to en- 
act packer legislation at Washington and 
the character of these various efforts, trac- 
ing the course of events up to the passage 
of the Haugen bill, and the nature and ef- 
fects of the legislation finally adopted. 

(Editor’s Note.—In his address at the 
annual dinner, which appears in full later 
on in this report, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace outlines the character of legisla- 
tion finally enacted into law in the Haugen 
bill, and gives his view as to its character 
and effects.) 


Report of Legal Committee 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS CREIGH: The 
Legal Committee presents the following 
as its Second Annual Report covering mat- 
ters attended to by it during the preceding 
year: 

During the year so many various mat- 
ters at Washington have engaged the at- 
tention of so many individual members of 
the committee, that it has not been pos- 
sible to hold many meetings. In the main, 
the work of the committee has been in con- 
rection with advising the officers and vari- 
ous committees of the Institute in respect 
to different matters which have come up 
from time to time as, for instance: 

Tax and income tax matters. 

Corporate status of the Institute. 

Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A— 
referenda. 

Legality of uniform commission basis. 

Legality of standard delivery stipula- 
tions, etc. 

In the Annual Report of the Chairman 
for the preceding year, the advisability 
was suggested of securing regular counsel 
for the Institute, who could work closer 
with the various officers, and on a more 
permanent basis than can be done with 
the present “committee” plan. The com- 
mittee renews the suggestion and leaves 
it again for the consideration of the Execu- 
tive Committee. It will be observed that 
very much more in the way of the indi- 
vidual service to individual members 
would be possible from a General Counsel’s 
office located at Institute headquarters. 
Of course, the item of salary and expense 
is to be carefully considered. 

LUNCHEON SESSION. 
Tuesday, August 9, 1921, 1:00 P. M. 
The meeting was called to order by Vice- 
President Howard R. Smith, who acted as 

chairman. 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: Owing to the fact 
that we got started so late, we will just 
have one continuous session, instead of 
adjournment after the luncheon session 
and go into the convention hall. 

The first subject on the program is “Re- 
claiming a National Wastage,” by Mr. E. 
S. Waterbury, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Bruised and Other Live Stock Han- 
dling Losses. (Applause.) 
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Reclaiming National Wastage 


Report of Chairman E. S. Waterbury: 
Committee on Bruised and Other Live- 
stock ‘Handling Losses. 


The subject assigned to Mr. Gehrmann 
and myself should appeal to every Repub- 
lican in the audience, as this is one of 
the aims of the present party in power. 

Your Committee on Bruised and Other 
Livestock Handling Losses has a very con- 
cise report to offer. 

Results of the work of this Committee 
which is not quite two years old have been 
very gratifying. The enthusiasm aroused 
last year has borne fruit in an awakened 





E. 8S. WATERBURY 
(Morris & Company, Chicago) 


Chairman Committee on Bruised and Other Livestock 
Losses. 
public interest, and thanks to the help 


of the National Livestock Exchange— 
which has materially aided us in creating 
public interest—we are able to show de- 
cided improvement in the amount of meat 
lost to the nation through bruises, and a 
decided improvement in the handling of 
livestock generally.- 

The results have, no doubt, been greatly 
aided by the improved transportation fa- 
cilities since the roads came back to pri- 
vate ownership, but this alone would not 
account for the great interest taken by the 
railroads themselves were it not for the 
splendid get-to-gether meetings of the Na- 
tional Livestock Exchange. The livestock 
papers, the farm journals and the press 
generally have caught the spirit of this 
campaign and have given us space and 
position so that the message has been car- 
ried to over 25,000,000 readers. 

The Livestock Exchange has appointed 
committees in every livestock market con- 
sisting of a representative from each of 
the yards, the railroads, the producers, the 
commission men and the packers; and 
while these committees have not func- 
tioned to their fullest extent, they form 
the nucleus from which much work will 
be done. 

We are now preparing for use by these 
committees, a motion picture film, which 
will soon be ready and which will show 
many of the causes of loss and their reme- 
dies. We are also having duplicate ex- 
hibits, similar to the one shown last year, 
which will be lent to any organization 
really interested in the reduction of loss. 
The Missouri State Board of Agriculture 
is providing space for displaying under its 
own auspices, at the Missouri Centennial 
Bxposition, some of our exhibits and edu- 
cational material. 


Great Interest Shown. 


Our first circular of the year asked 
members of the Institute to examine their 
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own premises to be sure that the pathway 
from the scale to the shackling pen was 
in good condition and that our own driv- 
ers set a good example to the yards peo- 
ple. The interest created in this circular 
was remarkable, and many suggestions 
were offered which in turn, were sent back 
to the Institute members. One house 
spent several thousand dollars in im- 
proved driveways and chutes; and a care- 
ful record kept shows that this expendi- 
ture has paid the largest kind of divi- 


dends. Another found that, by using 
worn-out hose as a covering on sharp 
corners, a noticeable improvement was 


shown in the number of hip bruises on 
their cattle. 

The Institute’s Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions has kept a carefully tabulated record 
of losses due to bruises. This tabulation 
is undoubtedly representative, for it 
covers the slaughter of 1,214,821 cattle and 
6,700,373 -hogs during a _ five-months 
period. The figures show that, for the 
period from January 1, 1921, to May 28, 
1921, the total bruised meat tanked, as 
indicated in 876 reports from 42 estab- 
lishments, amounted to 243,822 pounds 
from cattle and 515,691 pounds from hogs, 
a saving, as compared with corresponding 
figures in the year when this committee 
began work of more than one million 
pounds of beef and more than one mlilion 
pounds of pork in these 42 establishments 
alone. The saving is even larger than 
it appears, for there was also a great hid- 
den loss on the carcasses trimmed be- 
cause of bruises. 

The comparisons are: 1,299,000 pounds 
of bruised beef tanked then as compared 
with 243,822 pounds now; 2,834,495 pounds 
of pork then as compared with 515,691 
pounds now; one pound of pork lost from 
every two hogs killed then; one pound 
from every thirteen now; one-fifth of a 
pound of beef lost from every bullock 
killed then; one pound from every five 
bullocks now. 

Nothing we might say could be as im- 
pressive as those figures, and we leave 
them as the report of our committee—the 
Commitee on Bruised and Other Livestock 
Handling Losses. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: We have two 
committees on national wastage. We will 
now hear from the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on :Eradication of Live Stock Dis- 
eases, Mr. W. H. Gehrmann. (Applause.) 


Report of the Committee on 
Eradication of Livestock 


Diseases 

CHAIRMAN W. H. GEHRMANN: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the In- 
stitute: 

The time allotted to this committee in 
making its report is limited, therefore it 
takes pleasure in touching lightly on the 
subjects of hog cholera, grub and warble 
to cattle, and the much dreaded disease, 
bovine tuberculosis. It will also be ob- 
served that there is a lack of statistical 
information, due to the fact that many 
members who agreed to report regularly 
have not done so. 

Cholera. 

In former reports of the committee on 
eradication of livestock diseases it has 
been stated that hog cholera may and can 
be controlled. We now find, and everyone 
present will bear us out in the assertion, 
that hog cholera has become classed as a 
minor disease among hogs. The Federal 
Bureau, since it has taken supervision 
over the eradication of certain livestock 
diseases, has handled this disease in such 
a manner as to warrant the statement 
above. 

It is to be remembered that in former 
years when hog cholera broke out in a 
certain section the spread was so rapid 
and was accompanied by such disastrous 
results that it seemed to be a foregone 
conclusion that all farmers in the section 
would lose their hogs. Compare that con- 
dition with present conditions and you will 
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find that the farmer of today has no more 
fear of hog cholera than of any common 
disease or ailment that may become prev- 
alent among his hogs. 

The farmer has placed implicit confi- 
dence in the work of the Federal Bureau 
and knows that he has back of him for 
protection years of research work and la- 
bor carried on by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in perfecting the hog cholera 
serum. The progressive farmer or breeder 
of this day is continually on the alert for 
disease among his herds. We know of a 
number of instances where farmers have 
had suspects and have been able to pro- 
cure on a moment’s notice cholera serum 
from one of the many stations throughout 
the United States, and by immediate in- 
oculation has saved to himself the profit 
of the herd, as well as supplying the com- 
munity with that tonnage heretofore lost. 
This serum, in addition to the educational 
work on sanitation promulgated and spread 
broadcast by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, has made it possible to absolutely 
control hog cholera. 

Therefore, this committee can say, based 
upon federal and state reports: That hog 
cholera, in former years a dreadful men- 
ace to the livestock raiser, with its untold 
losses of millions of dollars, is now termed 
a minor disease and is conquered. 

Grub and Warble. 

The pest known as grub or warble has 
not heretofore been mentioned in reports 
of this committee, but on recent investi- 





W. H. GEHRMANN 
(Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Iowa) 


Chairman Committee on Eradication of Livestock 


Diseases. 


gation we are of the opinion that the grub 
or warble of cattle does indeed create un- 
told damage to hides, and causes loss on 
meat by its depreciation in value. Also 
the loss to the dairy farmer in reduced 
milk yield, by reason of the infection, to- 
taling in the millions of dollars, is a sub- 
ject of sufficient importance to be given 
serious thought with the view of conserv- 
ing to the farmer and stock raiser his 
profit now lost through this pest. 

It has been learned through recent re- 
search work of the Bureau of Entomology 
that in the case of the common grub, 
which is prevalent throughout the United 
States, eggs are deposited on the animal, 
mainly the lower limbs, the flies appear- 
ing during the first warm days of spring. 
The eggs hatch in a few days and the 
maggots thus hatching, burrow directly 
through the skin at the base of the hair, 
where they are attached, and in some way 
work upward through the tissues of the 
gullet. Then they burrow back and forth 
for a period of several months and later 
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pass upward along the diaphragm or ribs 
to the back. Here they cut a hole through 
the skin and become encysted. Growth 
continues from 35 to 85 days. The hole in 
the hide becomes more and more enlarged 
all the time until the grub finally drops to 
the ground, where it pupates. The fly 
emerges in about 30 days, thus completing 
the cycle of its life in about one year’s 
time. 

The farmer and the stock breeder are 
the heaviest losers, for at the time the fly 
deposits the eggs, early in the spring, the 
dairy and breeding cattle are running wild 
for several weeks. This running of the 
stock naturally reduces the milk flow and 
affects the flesh condition. Often animals 
are injured in stampedes or mired in 
boggy holes and die. 

Mr. F. C. Bishop of the Bureau of 
Entomology has undertaken to interest the 
farmers in two or three counties of New 
York state where the grub is very bad. 

Bovine Tuberculosis. 

This question of bovine tuberculosis is 
the all-absorbing subject of your Commit- 
tee on Eradication of Livestock Diseases. 
due to the tremendous animal losses 
caused by it. Records indicate that dur- 
ing the brief period of four years a fight- 
ing force of great magnitude and of re- 
markable efficiency has been built up. 
Tribute of the farmer, packer and con- 
sumer should be expressed in adequate 
terms as an appreciation of the splendid 
work of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry C. Wallace, in furthering the cam- 
paign in the way of appropriations, and 
the splendid work of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in the eradication of the dis- 
ease. The work of the eradication of this 
disease was originally carried on by the 
federal government with the small sum 
of $75,000, which did not include indemnity 
for the slaughter of reactor cattle. 

Appropriations. 

However, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1921, there is at the disposal of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry $2,000,000, 
a part of which is to be used to indemnify 
the farmer for the slaughter of reactor 
stock. While most of the individual states 
have shown a willingness to participate 
in appropriations and indemnities, the to- 
tal sum is and will be inadequate to carry 
on the work of eradication by reason of 
the fact the farmer and producer have 
awakened to the truth that the accredited 
herd plan is their only salvation. 

There are now approximately 500 fed- 
eral and state veterinarians devoting their 
entire time to the tuberculin test of breed- 
ing and dairy cattle in the various states. 
The indemnity for the slaughter to own- 
ers of reacting cattle is divided, one-third 
comes from the government, one-third from 
the state and one-third from the owner. 
At this time the plan of sharing the loss 
meets with general approval. 

The point has been raised, and justly so, 
by the Iowa State Bureau as to the com- 
pensation to be paid for reactor animals 
slaughtered in established houses and at 
the instigation of federal or state officials. 
It should be the purpose of the members 
of the Institute to pay the owner the mar- 
ket price for the animal as you would pay 
for the same grade of cattle that are not 
sold subject to inspection, providing the 
carcass of the condemned reactor passed 
the Bureau of Animal Industry inspection 
for food. 

Compensation for Reactor Cattle. 

The mere fact that an animal has a 
reacting tag in the ear or the branded 
letter “T” on the jaw should not be any 
reason for discrimination against the ani- 
mal in setting a price to be paid to the 


owner. This committee will frankly state 
that the amount of salvage paid by the 
owner affects the amount of indemnity 


paid by the federal and state bureau. The 
less indemnity paid by the several bu- 
reaus, the more cattle that can be tested 
with the present limited appropriations, 
and this committee knows of no better 
method by which its members can co-oper- 
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ate with the federal and state authorities 
in the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle 
than by paying the market price for that 
class of animal. We reiterate the state- 
ment of co-operation since several. com- 
plaints of discrimination have come to us 
on the above subject. 

Reports show us that on June 1, 1921, 
there were 64,863 herds of breeding and 
Gairy cattle under federal and state super- 
vision; 45,204 herds that had passed one 
successful tuberculin test, and 7,472 herds 
passed the necessary number of tests to 
be fully certified as free from the disease. 
A report also shows that on June 1, in ad- 
dition to herds under supervision, 13,626 
applications for the accredited herd test- 
ing were on the waiting list, and it is 
pointed out that notwithstanding the rapid 
increase in the force of officers engaged in 
testing the cattle, the urgent demand from 
herd owners for this work is far greater 
than can be supplied with the men avail- 
able. It is therefore respectfully urged, 
as set out above, that the individual mem- 
bers of the Institute, regardless of com- 
mittee work, become educators, after a 
fashion, and point out to our legislators 
the unusual need of money to carry on this 
work. 





GEO. A. HORMEI 
Geo, A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Mim 
Director of the Institut: 


In connection with appropriations the 
committee takes this opportunity to make 
special mention of the work by the Sani- 
tary Commission of the National Livestock 
Exchange, which has been co-operating 
with federal and state authorities in the 
work of eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
Had it not been for their continued work 
and propaganda as an individual commis- 


sion, little would Congress have heeded 
the request of appropriations for this 
cause. This Commission has been very 


highly commended by the farmers and the 
breeders of the country, particularly so 
by the chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the sanitary authorities of the 
several states. 

Other Exchanges Lining Up. 

Special note is made at this time of the 
fact that similar Commissions have been 
inaugurated by the St. Paul and Sioux 
City Exchanges during the past year, also 
a livestock commissioner has been ap- 
pointed for each of these markets, and 
funds have been raised to carry on the 
work. Late information tells us that other 
leading middle west stations are lining up 
their finances to follow the National Sani- 
tary Commission’s idea. 

The Sanitary Commission formulated 
the plan, which plan was later approved 
by the Chief of the Bureau, Dr. John R. 
Mohler, whereby the officers of a number 
of county farm bureaus guaranteed suffi- 
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cient funds to pay the salaries and ex 
penses of a federal veterinarian for six 
months, this officer to devote his entire 
time to the accredited herd testing of that 
particular county. The government fur- 
ther agreed to pay the salaries and ex- 
penses of these mensfor the remaining 
period of the year. This not only increased 
the force of veterinarians in each state, 
but also centralized the work of testing, 
eliminating the waste of time in making 
long trips from one herd to the other. 

Therefore, since the packing industry is 
moving forward at this pace, it should be 
the Institute’s aim to secure either through 
its members or through the federal gov- 
ernment, the co-operation of the large 
number of farm bureau organizations to 
further the work of eradication locally. 

Up to this time the owners of pure bred 
herds have taken the lead in freeing their 
cattle from the disease and it is shown 
that the great majority of the herds are 
now clean. A little over 10% of the 70,- 
000 breeding and dairy cattle tested thus 
far in Iowa and Illinois under the accred- 
ited herd plan have proven tubercular. 
Some states show a higher percentage. The 
effect of the slaughter of these reactors, 
the disinfection of stables and improved 
sanitary conditions on the condemnations 
and in market centers is already apparent. 
The United States Division of Meat In- 
spection for 1916 shows that of the total 
number of cattle killed under federal in- 
spection, 2.6% had lesions of tuberculosis 
on post mortem inspection, while during 
the year 1920, 2.07% of those killed showed 
lesions. In other words, 20% less cattle 
in proportion to the total killed were found 
to be tubercular during 1920 than 1916. 

Figures on Livestock Losses. 

The following comparisons undoubtedly 
are of interest and are quoted from the 
United States summary, May, 1921, of live- 
stock losses from disease and exposure: 


Avg. Avg. 

Cattle (all ages). 1912-16. 1921. 
Per 1000—Disease 20.2 17.0 
Per 1000—Exposure 14.1 9.3 


Losses, total number...2,011,462 1,742,817 
Swine, disease ........ 85.8 
Losses, total number . .5,400,291 

These figures indicate a favorable out- 
look for the future of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion, since the bulk of loss due to disease 
was occasioned by tuberculosis, and if, as 
stated previously, it is possible to bring 
about the co-operation of the various bu- 
reau organizations, there will be a number 
of areas entirely free from this disease 
within a very short time. 

In concluding the report of the work ac- 
complished by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the Institute and the Livestock 
Exchange, your committee lays’ great 
stress upon the fact that the eradication 
of tuberculosis has reached its highest de- 
gree of effectiveness. In our annual re- 
port for 1920 attention was directed to the 
medical profession and to the Tubercu- 
losis Societies of America with the view of 
securing their aid in combating this dis- 
ease. Up to this time no concerted action 
has been taken by the several medical so- 


cieties nor the Tuberculosis Societies— 
other than locally—to assist in securing 


national, state and city legislation for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. This 
matter of securing assistance is of the 
greatest importance in its relation to the 
public health, not to consider the eco- 
nomics of the livestock industry. 


Feeding Unsterilized Milk. 

Another question not heretofore brought 
up for discussion and one which is con- 
sidered paramount at this time, is the 
use of unsterilized milk for stock feeding. 
It is pointed out that unsterilized milk is 
purchased from various creameries, man- 
ufacturing companies and others for the 
purpose of feeding stock. No method, or- 
dinance or law has been provided for the 
pasteurization of this product. before feed- 
ing. Eminent authority states that one 
tubercular cow in a herd, after her milk 
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has been separated and mixed with the 
milk of other cows, will affect the entire 
milk supply of the creamery or the farm. 

The condemnation and slaughter of re- 
actors, with the view of correcting the 
status of the herd on farms, should be ag- 
gressively followed up by educational 
means, by laws if necessary, prohibiting 
the use of unpasteurized milk for stock 
feeding purposes. This item of losses due 
to unpasteurized milk brings us to the 
point between human and animal dis- 
ease, and the state of Iowa has gone so 
far as to enact a law prohibiting the show- 
ing at fairs or expositions, of cattle not 
holding the tuberculin certificate, the elim- 
ination of the public watering trough and 
the showing through moving pictures the 
danger to the farm animals and to human 
beings from the neglect of animal tuber- 
culosis. We are informed by the govern- 
ment that the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has placed at the disposal through the loan 
system a picture entitled “Out of the 
Shadows,” which portrays a graphic illus- 
tration in tracing animal tuberculosis to 
and through the human body. Those in- 
terested in this work, as well as the med- 
ical profession, should be informed of this 
through the Institute Publicity Depart- 
ment as another piece of propaganda for 
the eradication of the disease. 


Better Co-operation Urged. 

There is just one more item before con- 
cluding and that is that in the annual re- 
port of 1920 the suggestion was accepted 
and ordered by this committee—that a 
pamphlet form be sent to each member of 
the Institute for the purpose of making a 
weekly report of all losses by condemna- 
tions. Apparently this report received 
slight consideration, notwithstanding the 
information it would furnish, for up to this 
time only forty-two members have found 
it consistent to report regularly. 

The lack of interest shown by the delin- 
quent ones leads this committee to  be- 
lieve that future reports would be value- 
less due to the lack of co-operation on the 
part of the Institute members and unless 
more interest is taken and their reports 
sent in regularly, statistics compiled from 
those forty-two reports as a total of the 
Institute members would indeed be incom- 
plete, and therefore misleading. We do, 
however, take pleasure in showing a por- 
tion of the report of the forty-two for the 
period of January 1, 1921, to July 1, 1921, 
or twenty-six weeks. 


Disposition of Rejected Carcasses. 
Total number of cattle killed... .1,512,472 


Total number of hogs killed .... .8,338,700 
Disposition of Carcasses Retained for 
Disease. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
Total retamed ..<....<«. 57,909 1,333,601 
Percentage of kill re 
2, eee 3.08% 16% 
Disposition of Parts of Carcasses. 
Cattle. Hogs. 


3,633 886,471 
sarehapioe wna 41,499 126,859 
. 29,535 349,659 


Gentlemen of the Institute: You have 
heard this meager report with respect to 
the three subjects and it rests upon your 
pleasure whether or not the work shall be 
carried forward in the same spirit as has 
prevailed in the past year, but it would 
indeed be a shame should the personal 
element be withdrawn, allowing petty pol- 
itics to play the game in the protection of 
human and animal health. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: The next report 
is that of the Committee on Standardized 
Cost Accounting. 


Report of Committee on 
Standardized Cost 


Accounting 


Mr. J. H. BLISS: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen: 
On behalf of the Committee on 


Heads sterilized 
Heads—Grease 
Casing Sets—Grease 


Stand- 
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ardized Cost Accounting, I would like to 
report that in a general way the work of 
the committee throughout the past year 
may be _ elassified into two general 
divisions. 

1—The handling of inquiries from mem- 
bers. 

2—The continuation in its work of pre- 
paring pamphlets and information on ac- 
counting practices for the industry. 

We have noted considerable develop- 
ment in the past year in the number of 
inquiries received from correspondents 
and the scope of their questions. Inquiries 
have come from packing concerns in all 
quarters of the country, and cover a great 
variety of phases of packinghouse account- 
ing, including such as departmental ac- 
counting problems, distribution of ex- 
penses, handling of general accounts, etc.; 
in fact, practically the whole scope of 
packinghouse accounting has been covered 
in the questions which have come in from 
members throughout the past year. 

It is felt that this class of work of the 
committee is to be its real work of the 
future, and we hope that the members will 
all feel free to take up with this com- 
mittee their accounting problems and also 
give us the benefit of their own ideas on 
various troublesome questions. 





J. H. BLISS 
(Swift & Company, Chicago) 
Chairman Committee on Standardized Cost Accounting. 


We would like to emphasize that espe- 
cially to the average fellow and the aver- 
age plant to get at just exactly the prob- 
lem that the average packinghouse is up 
against in handling its accounting pro- 
cedure. 

The work of preparing pamphlets on 
various phases of the accounting practices 
of the industry has continued throughout 
the year. The committee has given much 
study and consideration to various fea- 
tures of the work and have considerable 
material in process of preparation, though 
nojgyet complete or ready for distribution. 


Pamphlet Prepared. 


We are submitting for your considera- 
tion at this convention a pamphlet contain- 
ing suggestions as to the handling of oper- 
ating income and expense accounts. The 
purpose of this pamphlet is_ two-fold: 
First, to give ideas to the executives and 
managers, of effective forms of preparing 
statistics for a plant or concern, and there- 
after to give suggestions as to how the ac- 
counts might be arranged in order to pro- 
duce such statistics as readily as possible. 

I am sorry that we have not more work 
ready to present to you at this time. We 
really hope that we would have a very siz- 
able dose, but the rest of the work is in- 
complete. 


I do want to say this, however, 
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that practically the whole field of pack- 
inghouse accounting has been considered 
by the committee in its work throughout 
the past year, and we will be glad to hear 
from anybody that has any questions in 
this connection. We have discussed pretty 
thoroughly and feel fairly well set in the 
matter of recommendations, and we will 
be glad to hear from anybody with prob- 
lems or suggestions if they wish to sub- 
mit them. 


Purpose of the Pamphlet. 


It is in times of industrial reaction and 
depression such as business has been pass- 
ing through for the last two years, that 
the importance of careful consideration of 
accounting methods becomes vital. Meth- 
ods of handling income and expense ac- 
counts and departmental accounts are of 
the greatest importance. These are the 
accounts which should tell the executives 


and operating men about their transac- 
tions, and point out the trends of the 
business. 


Statistics produced through a sound and 
proper classification of income and ex- 
pense accounts should answer practically 
every question which an operating man 
might ask about the business. The sys- 
tem should be so designed as to fit the 
business and produce all vital statistics 
by the shortest means possible. It should 
point out for the business as a whole, and 
for each of its various sections, such facts 
as: 
The volume of business done, and value 
received. 

The gross earnings realized on the busi- 
ness done. 

The total costs and expenses to be paid 
out of the gross earnings. 

The labor costs. 

The supply costs. 

The power costs (both per unit of prod- 
uct and per unit of power). 

The team costs. 

The insurance costs. 

The burden of property expenses. 

The selling and advertising costs. 

The general administrative expenses. 

And all other costs and expenses. 

And the net results realized before and 
after caring for interest charged on the 
capital used. 

These facts should be developed both as 
to actual sums and costs and in relation 
to volume and values. That is, earnings 
and costs should be figured on a per cwt. 
basis, and as a percent of sales value as 
well. Ordinarily, the measure used in the 
industry is the “per cwt.”” However, since 
values have fallen so severely in the past 
two years, costs which show favorable 
trends downward on a per cwt. basis may 
still be much too large a percentage of 
the value of the product. The fall in 
values has been so much greater than the 
average reduction in expenses that costs 
and expenses now represent an unusually 
large proportion of the value of the prod- 
uct. This makes it advisable to figure 
per unit earnings and costs on the values 
as well as on volume. 


Accounts Should Fit All Departments. 


Such general statistics as these should 
be available for the business as a whole, 
and for each section as well. It is not 
sufficient to know that as a whole the busi- 
ness has been satisfactory. Some sec- 
tions will always be found where improve- 
ment might be possible. The system of 
accounts should be developed so as to fit 
the particular transactions of each of the 
various departments and kinds of opera- 
tions, and present facts which the manage- 
ment can use in supervising the business 
of each section. 

There are four general points of view 
from which the operations of a plant or 
concern should be supervised, and almost 
every organization is developed to obtain 
such supervision. The accounting system 
should be laid out so as to supply statistics 
on the business from each angle, getting 
the information into the hands of the men 
who can use it. The four angles from 
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which a plant’s operation can be viewed 
are as follows: 

1. The results of the business as a 
whole, without regard for departments re- 
sults or details of expenses. This is simply 
a broad summary of the business. To 
supply this, the condensed operating in- 
come statement is suggested (Form 1). 

2. The results of the various sections 
of the business. Knowing the general re- 
sults shows, the next logical question 
would be as to the general results of each 
section or department—the volume, gross 
earnings, total costs and net results of 
each section. To provide this information, 
a general summary of results is suggested 
similar to the statement outlined in 
Form 2. 

3. The results as a whole, but detailed 
analysis of expenses, showing each class 
of expense for the plant operating depart- 
ments in totals. There are so many in- 
direct expenses, and in total they are such 
an important portion of the costs of opera- 
tion, that some means must be provided 
for supervising them. The only practical 
way of supervising these indirect expenses 
is at the source, and for the plant as a 
whole, before any distribution to depart- 
ments has been made. To meet this re- 
quirement, the operating income and ex- 
pense statement, Form 3, is suggested. 

4—Results of each individual depart- 
ment in detail. Such information as this 
is necessary to the selling and operating 
men who are responsible for handling the 
business of each individual department. 
The statistics have to be supplied through 
a departmental accounting system, and 
every detail which may be useful should 
be provided for. As a convenient method 
of following the vital statistics about any 
one department, such as results, volume, 
expenses, etc., Form 4 is suggested. 

Forms Are Suggestions. 

The forms mentioned are all shown in 
the pamphlet. From a review of these 
forms, keeping in mind the characteristics 
of the reader’s own business, it’ will be 
made clear that these are suggestions 
only. Such a review will also emphasize 
the impossibility of standardizing the ac- 
counting for the operations of various 
businesses in the industry. 

It must therefore be borne in mind that 
the forms and accounts suggested in the 
pages following, are used only as a means 
of setting forth the principles on which 
a classification of income and expense ac- 
counts should be built. To design a sys- 
tem for adoption by a certain concern is 
a task for the individual concern. This 
pamphlet is intended for use as a guide 
only, the individual company necessarily 
working out the system which fits its 
business along the lines of and on the 
principles set forth in the pamphlet. 

The forms suggested will of course have 
to be modified to meet the requirements 
of the individual organization. Each con- 
cern should work out such detailed forms 
as would be appropriate for the various 
members of the management staff. As 
prepared, these forms contain such vital 
information as should be submitted only 
to the executives. 

Limitations of Standardization. 

The purpose of any classification of in- 
come or expense accounts is to produce 
statistics and information about a busi- 
ness which accurately shows transactions 
and will be of use to the management in 
conducting the business. Both require- 
ments should be met;—facts should be de- 
veloped and statistics should be useful. 

The purpose of standardized accounting 
should be to obtain greater observance of 
the principles on which accounts should 
be handled. Standardized accounting, 
however, should be pursued to such a de- 
gree only, as is compatible with the de- 
velopment of faets about a business, and 
the production of statistics which are use- 
ful. To carry standardization beyond 
these limits would prevent the develop- 
ment of accurate and useful statistics. As 
business practices and procedure cannot 
be standardized in the packing industry, 
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certainly the accounts which should tell 
the facts about these transactions cannot 
be standardized. 

The packing industry includes a great 
variety of manufacturing processes and 
commercial enterprises, probably more 
than any other industry. There are such 
wide differences in the businesses, manu- 
facturing operations, and organizations of 
various concerns, that standardized ac- 
counts would be impossible. Nor are the 
difficulties confined to different concerns. 
The businesses which are conducted at 
different plants within one organization 
will vary so that standardized accounting 
procedure within one organization alone 
has been found impractical. 

There are such wide variations in the 
handling of the manufacturing processes 
as between plants; such differences in 
physical construction of plants; such a 
variety of operations at different plants; 
such differences in the personnel of the 
many different companies, the responsi- 
bilities being differently apportioned,— 
that standardized income and expense ac- 
counts for the packing industry as such 
would not be possible. 

It is therefore the intent of the Insti- 
tute Committee on Standardized Cost Ac- 
counting, in issuing this pamphlet, to sug- 
gest methods of handling income and ex- 
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pense accounts, and to point out the prin- 
ciples upon which such _ classification 
should be developed. The application of 
these principles and the development of 
the accounting systems, can only be 
worked out by the individual concern. 


Four Different Forms. 

Now, I would like to call your attention 
to these four statements, or forms, I 
should say. The first one appears on page 
9. That is just a very brief and.con- 
densed statement designed for a plamit or 
for a concern, or several plants combined 
into one to get averages, just a broad pic- 
ture of the volume, the margins, the ex- 
penses and total, and the net result. Just 
a summary can be made in comparative 
form. 

That answers the first and most general 
questions that might be asked about the 
results from operations. 

Now, the second form appearing on 
page 11 is an analysis of the results in the 
first form, showing the information for 
each individual department that the first 
form shows for the business as a whole. 

The departments down the sides are 
simply suggestions. It is intended to 
carry the idea only, that is, the thought is, 
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own departments are, and find out the 
possibilities of this form and change it, 
redraft it to meet the requirements of 
your own plant, your own business. This 
is just an explanation to show what the 
general result and totals are. 

The next question is, what were they 
for the various departments? The third 
form is the one that shows. the expenses, 
and that, we feel, is quite important. One 
of the troubles usually encountered where 
the accounting system of a plant is finely 
departmentalized, is that the expenses, the 
cost of doing business, is spread over the 
various departments and charged up 
against them, and to look at the costs and 
expenses by departments, and you will 
see the cost for any one department and 
will not get the full force of the trend of 
these overhead expenses. The point is, 
what good does it do to look at the oil 
house statement to see what the teaming 
costs are, or what good is it to look at the 
sausage department statement to see 
whether your administrative costs are go- 
ing up or down? 

Finding the Overhead Expense. 

There are about half, sometimes more 
than half the expenses that go against 
a department that are overhead indirect 
expenses, which are charged there on 
more or less of an arbitrary basis, and 
sometimes more arbitrary, so it does not 
do any good to look at an individual de- 
partment to get the trend of your overhead 
expenses. The only place you can get at 
that and see how they are going is at 
the source of such expenses, and what 
you want to know is, what was the team- 
ing expense total compared to the total 
volume? What was the power cost com- 
pared to the total volume, or the cost per 
unit, per K. W. or refrigeration or what- 
ever it may be, and what the advertising 
costs and the rest of the selling expense, 
what were they in total at the source 
where they were created, before you spread 
them over the department on some arbi- 
trary basis. That is the purpose of this 
statement. 

The idea is, you should look at it and 
find out what expenses you had. This is 
a design of expense classification. It 
might not fit your own business, but you 
can substitute your own accounts for these 
general accounts here, and then develop 
subsidiary accounts for supporting ac- 
counts, as indicated in the following pages. 
The idea is, you would have a statement 
here that you could look at and see how 
much your total repair was, and storage, 
or see your teaming, or anything else, and 
if any one of those were running in the 
wrong direction, you could call for the 
supporting statement which would show 
you exactly what teaming costs were made 
up of, why they were going up or down, 
what power costs were and why they were 
going up or down, and so forth. 

The fourth statement is a suggested 
way of keeping track of the trend of the 
business of an individual department. 
Some people have found it convenient to 
have this form ruled upon cards, and 
have a card for each department, so that 
the gentleman who is responsible for that 
department can look at his card and see 
how the previous year’s business was, 
and how it is each month. It is a very 
simple matter to post up such a card as 
this from the departmental statistics each 
month; and gives you a handy way of fol- 
lowing the trend of volume, trend of ex- 
penses and so on. 

The entire pamphlet has been built 
around these four statements. That is 
what a classification of income and ex- 
pense accounts should do. That is the 
way you should go at it. First find out 
what you want to get at by your account- 
ing system, what kind of statistics you 
want, and when you find out what you 
want and find the forms you want, build 
your accounting system around it. There 
are four suggested forms of preparing sta- 
tistics, and the following four chapters, 
or whatever they are, gives suggestions 
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counts so as to produce all of these state- 
ments automatically each month as a 
matter of accounting procedure. The 
first half of the book is for men who want 
statistics and use them, and the second 
half is to tell the accounting force the 
possibilities in arranging their accounts 
so as to produce these statements readily. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: I have a tele- 
gram here, which reads: “House passed 
packers control bill. The bill now goes 
to the President.” 

The next address we have is “Meat Con- 
sumption as a Factor in Live Stock Pro- 
duction,” by Mr. Everett C. Brown, Presi- 
dent of the National Live Stock Exchange. 
I would hke to say in reference to Mr. 
Brown that he has devoted a great deal of 
time to this subject, and I think the pack- 
ers and live stock dealers and everyone 
ought to be extremely thankful to him. 
He is a man who has worked hard and 
untiringly along these lines. He is the 
gentleman Mayor Thompson spoke of 
yesterday as being instrumental in send- 
ing the athletic team abroad that showed 
the results, bringing home so much bacon, 
as he said. It is my pleasure to introduce 
Mr. Everett C. Brown. (Applause.) 


Meat Consumption asaFactor 


in Livestock Production 


EVERETT C. BROWN: Since the days 
of Sinclair and “The Jungle,” the live- 
stock and meat industry has been sub- 
jected to attacks and vilification in almost 
every conceivable form. Writers and near 
writers have vied with each other in en- 
deavoring to startle the world into a for- 
getfulness of meat in its diet. In all our 
industrial and political history there has 
never been anything to compare with it, 
and the wonder is not that their attacks 
have not succeeded, but that we have sur- 
vived it all. 

Instinct coupled with age old habits 
handed down through all the centuries 
have given us a distinct liking for meat in 
our diet and it is this inherent trait that 
enables this great industry to survive the 
unfair and bitter attacks against it. Meat 
eating is natural with us and we need do 
nothing to create a desire for it. In this 
respect we have the advantage over all 
other foods. 

Although it has been clearly shown that 
“there is no substitute for meat,” we are 
greeted at every turn with advertisements 
extolling the virtues (?) of some food 
which, in almost every case, is offered as 
a “substitute” for meat. Obviously meat 
is the standard which all food manufac- 
turers strive to equal or excell. How far 
they are from succeeding may be easily 
learned by giving some of these “substi- 
tutes” a trial. 

Work of the Government. 

Under the stress of war our government 
launched a campaign to reduce the con- 
sumption of meat in order that the surplus 
might be distributed amongst our allies. 
How well it succeeded may be judged from 
the fact that many who then abstained for 
patriotic reasons have discontinued their 
vegetarian diet in whole or in part. Fur- 
thermore, I find that many of the placards 
put out by the Food Administration at that 
time are still doing duty. The same zeal 
was not displayed in recalling these as in 
their distribution. 

There has also been a growing tendency 
in some of the governmental departments 
to further the campaigns and propaganda 
boosting other foods and an apparent lack 
of interest in meat. Obviously this is a 
short-sighted policy. Why should the De- 
partment of Agriculture spend public 
money in educating the livestock produc- 
ers to breed and finish more and better 
livestock and then do nothing to encourage 
the consumption of meat from that stock? 

The dairy division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture offers to co- 
operate with any community in a campaign 
to increase the consumption of milk, but 
I have yet to learn of a similar effort in 
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behalf of meat. Can it be possible that 
meat animals are of less importance in 
our agricultural scheme than the dairy 
herds? Manifestly not, and I am one who 
believes that there is a place in our diet 
for both of these great foods—meat and 
milk. 

The dairy interests have not been inac- 
tive in furthering their own interests, 
neither have they been overly careful 
about some of the statements sponsored by 
them. They have frequently been able by 
one means or another to get what appeared 
to be an official approval on much of their 
material which will not stand the acid 
test. They have also frequently been able 
to get the endorsement of men occupying 
positions supposedly not connected with 
the dairy industry. How this is accom- 
plished might be interesting information. 

Where they attempt to compare the rel- 
ative food value of meat and milk products 
they are careful to confine the comparison 
to “energy” value, without showing that 
such a test ignores other valuable elements 
to be found in meat products. If meat 
producers were to indulge in such ludi- 
crous and ridiculous comparisons milk 
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would certainly be shown up to a great 
disadvantage. 
Promoting Meat Consumption. 

Practically all of the work of encourag- 
ing the consumption of meat has, in the 
past, been left to you gentlemen. Un- 
fortunately for the producers, and perhaps 
for the industry, your efforts were largely 
confined to boosting particular brands. I 
do not make this assertion in a critical 
way for I, no doubt would have done like- 
wise. 

The producer has heretofore displayed 
little or no interest in such matters, con- 
tenting himself with raising and marketing 
more or less livestock according to his own 
ideas and convenience. No one can deny 
that this has been a poor policy in the 
past and we should all strive to bring him 
to the realization of his interest in every 
problem affecting the consumption of his 
products. 

Although production of livestock has not 
kept pace with the increase in our popu- 
lation, there is an ample supply of meat 
available for every man, woman and child 
in the country. What we must do is to 
impress upon these potential consumers 
of meat products, the value of meat in 
their diet. 

Faddists and others who devote their 
time to extolling the virtues of reindeer 
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steaks, whale meat and muskrat stew 
might well devote their time to efforts to 
help out our own American farmers and 
livestock producers. This program may 
not get them the same amount of notoriety, 
but the cause is certainly a more worthy 
one. 

The component parts of this great indus- 
try have, in the past, spent too much time 
attacking each other and too little time in 
defending the industry against those who 
launch their invidious and unfair attacks. 
I am firmly opposed to a “turn the other 
cheek”’ policy in any scheme of things and 
I certainly feel the time is ripe for us to 
turn on those who seek our destruction. 


Defending the Industry. 


I have noted with a great deal of satis- 
faction that the Institute of American Meat 
Packers has recently appointed a Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, made up of men who 
are scientifically acquainted with the value 
of meat in the diet. Such a committee 
should be able to correct many of the false 
ideas prevailing in the minds of the pub- 
lic. They will also be able to ably defend 
the industry against the misstatements 
made by many unscrupulous advertisers. 

Carefully phrased propaganda made up 
largely of verbal loopholes will be shown 
up by these men, and advertisers who are 
prone to indulge in such shameful tactics as 
these will soon acquire a healthy respect 
for a committee of this kind. The pro- 
ducer should be gratified to learn of this 
step taken by the Institute. 

The consumer may look askance at a 
campaign designed to increase the con- 
sumption of meat and may feel that the 
ultimate effect will be to increase his meat 
bill. This need not be the case, however, 
and I am confident that the proper co- 
operation of all interests will so stimulate 
the whole industry that all will be bene- 
fited. Moreover, the consumer stands to 
pay more for his meats in the future un- 
less steps are taken to bring back normal 
consumption, which is the real key to 
profitable normal production. 

I, for one, favor taking the consumer 
into our plans to increase the consumption 
of meat, and I am confident we can clearly 
establish our right to ask his co-operation. 
In the last analysis we depend on his buy- 
ing power and he will be disposed to use 
this ungrudgingly when shown the true 
situation. 

Although I have no perfected plan of 
waging a campaign of this kind, there are, 
nevertheless, certain fundamental ideas 
which I believe are worthy of considera- 
tion. First of all, I think we should take 
steps to interest the producer and to en- 
dist his aid and co-operation. 

By co-operation I mean something more 
tangible than his mere good will. This is 
his fight, perhaps more than the packers’, 
so he must “do his bit.” So, too, must the 
great producing organizations such as the 
Livestock Associations, Farm Bureaus, 
etc. 

I have no desire to belittle the work of 
the Farm Bureau Federations, state or na- 
tional, but it seems to me they have not 
displayed the proper attitude toward this 
problem of the livestock industry. When 
we participated in our “Eat More Meat” 
conference some months ago some of their 
representatives seemed to resent the ef- 
forts of those responsible for the program 
and interpreted their attitude to mean 
that they preferred to lead the movement. 


Must Unite All Factions. 


So far as my own organization is con- 
cerned, I am confident that they have no 
objection to initiating a campaign or ac- 
tively supporting a real campaign which 
has been started by others. We will not, 
however, long postpone definite action. We 
believe in the movement and we are pre- 
pared to contribute our efforts toward the 
plan. 

If the Farm Bureaus are not disposed to 
participate in the work, then I think they 
should so advise those producers who are 
desirous of proceeding. The plan involves 
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plenty of work for every man and every 
organization and if it is successful, as I 
am confident it will be, there will be glory 
enough for all. 

Following the producers, I consider that 
market interests should join in the move- 
ment. This will include yard companies, 
commission men and traders. Just what 
form this co-operation should take remains 
to be worked out, but I anticipate no dif- 
ficulty in getting the hearty support of my 
people; as a matter of fact, some have al- 
ready pledged their financial and moral 
aid to the cause. 

The next step will be to secure the aid 
of every packer—large and small. Perhaps 
this may be obtained through this organi- 
zation, but it will be unfair to ask a few 
concerns to bear the expense of a cam- 
paign in which all will benefit. The pack- 
ers will have to contribute a large share 
of the data from which the material will 
be assembled for the public. 

It is my thought that we should vigor- 
ously challenge every individual or con- 
cern daring to attack this industry or its 
products. Whenever and wherever the 
vicious propaganda of the anti-meat crowd 
rears itself we should be prepared to strike 
ii down with the mighty weapon of 
TRUTH. Let those who would libel this 
great industry learn once and for all that 
we can ably defend our cause, and that 
we can wage an aggressive campaign 
against our defamers. 


Secure Retailers’ Co-operation. 


The next participant should be the re- 
tailers and from that branch of the indus- 
try we must have full co-operation. Too 
cften in the past they have made state- 
ments against the producers and packers 
and thus, unwittingly, embittered the con- 
sumer against our products. 

With the backing of the campaign or- 
ganization the retailers can materially aid 
us by their daily contact with millions of 
consumers. Any increased consumption as 
the result of the work will redound to the 
direct and immediate benefit of the re- 
tailer, so that he, more quickly than any 
other element, will see the good result of 
a properly co-ordinated effort. 

At a meeting held last week I believe 
we started a movement that will eventu- 
ally result in a great improvement in some 
phases of the retail trade in this industry. 
At the meeting producers, commission 
men, government and municipal authori- 
ties, packers and retailers were represent- 
ed and we spent an afternoon discussing 
every phase of the retail problem. 

I am confident that the retailers’ or- 
ganizations are making an honest effort to 
confine their memberships to reputable 
dealers and to weed out undesirables. How 
this can be best accomplished remains to 
be worked out, but I am hopeful of the 
final success. 

There should be no place in any bona 
fide retailers’ organization nor in the re- 
tail trade for profiteers or burglars whose 
acts cast a stigma over the whole retail 
section of the industry. Men who exact 
unreasonable prices and men who misrep- 
resent the product they are selling must be 
exposed and we hope to find a way of 
doing this without injuring those who give 
a square deal. 

His Honor, the Mayor, was also kind 
enough to allude in a complimentary way 
to my experience in athletics, and I wish 
to confirm what he said regarding the meat 
diet which comprised the principal article 
of food of the great Olympic team which 
I accompanied to Stockholm in 19123 and 
to Antwerp last year. The team repre- 
senting America was fed on the meat that 
came from the packinghouses in America, 
both at Stockholm and at Antwerp, and 
the fact that the American team won an 
overwhelming victory over all the na- 
tions of the world is largely due to the 
splendid quality of meat furnished by 
American packers. 

I also have the honor of being president 
of the Public Schools Athletic League of 
Chicago. We have the active athletic su- 
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pervision of the 350,000 school children 
and children of the playgrounds of the 
city of Chicago. 

Meat for the Poor. 

I wonder if you gentlemen in the meat 
packing industry appreciate that 30 per 
cent of these children really have to go 
without the meat that is necessary for 
their diet largely because of the prohibi- 
tive prices asked by the “outlaw” butchers 
of America. That means in this city alone 
some 100,430 children whose physical con- 
dition might be improved by better meth- 
ods of distributing the products you pre- 
pare. 

While it may not be practical, I believe 
the day will come when it will be practical 
for the great packers of this city and of 
other great cities of this country to estab- 
lish retail markets whereby the poor peo- 
ple and the poor children can get the meat 
they need at reasonable prices. It is ab- 
solutely impossible for them to purchase 
this now, although they could purchase it 
if the meat was sold at a fair profit over 
the price that the packers now charge in 
their wholesale markets. Again I reiterate 
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“there is no substitute for meat,” and these 
undeveloped, under-nourished future men 
and women are living proof of it. 

I know of two or three cities where the 
packers have established such markets 
and the people are just wild to patronize 
them, and I am sure that the whole peo- 
ple of the country would patronize retail 
markets run by the big packers of Amer- 
ica. While the packers are now being 
abused by almost all of the retailers and 
blamed for the high prices that have ex- 
isted the last three years, they could con- 
vince the general public of the whole 
United States that they had been maligned 
and that they were doing a world of good 
by establishing economical markets that 
the poor people of the country could pat- 
ronize. 

Let me assure you, gentlemen, that it 
has been a pleasure to meet with you and 
to express the hope that the time is rap- 
idly approaching when we who have de- 
voted our lives to making this great indus- 
try what it has become—the greatest in 
the country—will be no longer harassed 
by fanatics and theorists—professional and 
amateur. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: Gentlemen, the 
next subject we have on the program is 
“The Value of Meat in the Diet.” We 
have four speakers on that subject, Dr. 
William D. Richardson, Chairman of the 
Committee on Nutrition, Dr. Rudnick, Dr. 
Lipman and Dr. Forbes. We will hear 
from Dr. Richardson first. (Applause.) 
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Report of the Committee on 
Nutrition 


CHAIRMAN WILLIAM D. RICHARD- 
SON: The spirit of perversity which 
sometimes holds sway over human affairs 
has attempted during the last generation 
to distort our ideas as to what foods we 
ought to eat. It seems that almost every 
food of mediocre quality and little worth 
has been extolled to the skies and lauded 
and recommended in advertisement and 
tract until one is led to believe that such 
food constitutes the long-sought panacea 
for all human nutritional ills. At the same 
time comparatively little has been said and 
comparatively little work has been done on 
more essential and valuable foods. In- 
deed, really important and indispensable 
foods have either received no favorable 
mention or have actually been put on the 
defensive. 

This is particularly true of meat, which 
has always occupied the central place in 
the diet, and to a less extent also of fruits, 
which, next to meat, occupy a position of 
great importance. Instead of giving meat 
the prominence which it deserves, dieti- 
tians, physicians, domestic science experts 
and chemists have, on the one hand, passed 
it by as though it were a matter of no im- 
portance and, on the other hand, criticised 
the consumption of it as though it were 
a harmful thing in the diet. 

Meat has been accused of causing a 
number of human ills and ordinary dietary 
disturbances and has been at best treated 
as a suspicious character or an outcast. 
With a few notable exceptions every issue 
of the journals devoted to domestic sci- 
ence and home economics contains articles 
adverse to meat. Nearly every recent 
volume published on the subject of dietet- 
ics or vitamines, foods or cookery either 
has nothing to say favorable to meat in 
the diet or contains belittling criticism 
and disparaging insinuations. The daily 
press contans a goodly number of such 
paragraphs and articles. You who are 
not following matters of this sort day by 
day have not yet realized what the final 
result of such an extended, indeed, nearly 
universal campaign may be. 

But it has been ordained by nature that 
man is spared the consequences of his 
rash and half developed ideas. His ac- 
tions are ever wiser than his intellect, his 
instincts more intelligent than his reason, 
and so in spite of the adverse propaganda 
against meat products, in response to the 
inward craving for this most satisfying of 
all foods, in spite of doctrinaires and their 
teachings, he has always and everywhere, 
with a few minor exceptions, insisted on 
making meat the chief item in his daily 
menu. He has an instinctive craving for 
meat and like all primary instincts this 
one has deep significance. Furthermore, 
his experience teaches him that on a lib- 
eral diet of meat he can accomplish his 
day’s work easier and with less fatigue 
than without it. 


Meat Saved by Instinct. 


In the face of constant attacks on the 
packing business as a business and on 
meat as an important dietary factor, the 
meat industry has been saved from a great 
decline by one thing only, the instinct and 
taste of the race in dietary matters. Were 
it not for this fact, the attacks made by 
the cereal and dajry interests, by dietary 
radicals, fanatics and faddists and by the 
medical profession, would have resulted 
before now in greatly curtailed consump- 
tion, sales and production of meat prod- 
ucts. 

That the campaign against meat has had 
some effect is certain. That it will have 
more effect in the fwture unless it is 
promptly checked, you may be sure. The 
old attitude of indifference, laissez faire 
and don’t care must be abandoned and in 
its place must come an attitude of alert- 
ness, conviction and interest in our prod- 
uct even to the point of aggressiveness. 
until the baseless attacks so long contin- 
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ved are abandoned. Unless active efforts 
are made by this industry to place before 
the public the truth concerning the im- 
portance of meat in the diet, which has all 
too long been taken for granted, it is ab- 
solutely certain that the meat industry 
will suffer a steady decline and that co- 
incident with this the energy, the vitality 
and the virility of our people will not be 
maintained. 

It is greatly to the credit of this Insti- 
tute that among its first labors was the 
selection of a Committee on Nutrition to 
establish the scientific facts concerning 
the place and value of meat in the diet, 
to correct misleading statements, articles 
and advertisements appearing in the daily 
press, the magazines and in public places, 
and to start a campaign of constructive 
education in order to inform the public of 
the facts concerning meat. 

This committee as now organized con- 
sists of nine members selected from the 
technical and scientific personnel of the 
industry and including physicians, chem- 
ists, dietitians, animal husbandry and do- 
mestic science experts. The detail work 
of the committee is managed by three sub- 
committees on research, on corrective ed- 
vcation and constructive education. The 
function of the first of these is to furnish 
from the literature covering the many re- 
searches now in progress or from original 
experiments the basic data required by the 
other sub-committees, by this Institute 
and its members and the general public 
concerning the firmly established facts of 
dietetics with particular reference to our 
products. The second committee has for 
its aim the correction of misleading state- 
ments, articles and advertisements by 
means of writing letters to editors, au- 
thors and publicists calling their atten- 
tion to inaccurate, unscientific or mislead- 
ing statements which appear in public 
print. The third committee has for its 
purpose the writing and compiling of new 
material in the form of placards, brochures, 
magazine and newspaper articles relating 
to the scientific and practical facts of 
dietetics with reference-to meat. 

We are very fortunate in having with 
us today the chairmen of these three sub- 
committees, Dr. Paul Rudnick of Armour 
& Company, chairman of the Committee 
on Research; Dr. E. B. Forbes of Wilson 
& Company, chairman of the Committee 
on Constructive Education, and Dr. W. 
H. Lipman of Swift & Company, chairman 
of the Committee on Corrective Education, 
who will tell you in turn of the special 
activities of their committees. 


Position of the Meat Industry. 


Yesterday our President, Mr. Wilson, 
discussed the nature of some of the at- 
tacks which have been made on meat in 
the diet. It is perhaps not astonishing 
that commercial interests having for their 
principal product a relatively unimportant 
article of food should have joined in at- 
tacks on that which is to be considered 
the most important of all, if any single 
article of a varied diet is to be marked for 
distinction in this way, but it is astonish- 
ing to the point of unbelief that those at- 
tacks directed by self-interest should have 
been taken seriously by the general pub- 
lic and even by some physicians and dieti- 
tians. Meanwhile we have remained si- 
lent as though conscious of the strength 
of our position. 

That position as I see it, and the plat- 
form on which we should stand before the 
public, presents itself to my mind some- 
what as follows: 

1. When we sell meat we are selling a 
natural food containing the highest form 
of protein for human consumption, in the 
most palatable, stimulating and digestible 
form. 

2. At the same time we are selling fats 
of the highest type along with the protein 
and other meat constituents. 

3. We are also selling vitamines in suf- 
ficient quantities for nutritional require- 
ments, particularly if a moderate propor- 
tion of fat and the internal organs such as 
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liver, kidneys, sweetbreads and heart are 
consumed from time to time in place of 
the ordinary steak, roast or chop. 

4. Meat is By far the most important 
single item in the diet, which fact has 
been recognized by mankind generally 
from time immemorial. Man’s daily menu 
has been built around meat, as the central 
object. 

5. Vitamines have their primary source 
in the vegetable kingdom, in fruits, greens 
and fresh vegetables. A liberal propor- 
tion of such vegetable products along 
with méat will furnish an ample supply of 
these accessories for growth, development 
and protection against disease. 

6. We are purveyors of high grade ani- 
mal fats and we recommend these as en- 
ergy foods. We regard proteins and cal- 
ories still as the two fundamentals in 


dietetics. Carbohydrates such as_ the 
starches found in cereals are also valu- 
able as energy foods and should be con- 


sumed in fair proportion for the sake of 
variety. 

7. The vegetable proteins are generally 
inferior to meat proteins and cannot be 
considered as true substitutes for meat. 
A few of them found in small proportion 
in rice, in peanuts, in wheat and in maize 
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are fairly good, but are not 
alent to the proteins of meat. 


truly equiv- 


Status of Dairy Products. 

8. We regard milk and dairy products 
as important articles of food which should 
be consumed in moderate quantities and 
along with other foods. However, the 
proteins of milk in the form of cheese can 
never be considered a true substitute for 
meat, nor can we look with favor upon 
the large consumption of milk recommend- 
ed for the adult by the dairy extremists. 

These are the facts with regard to the 
adult human diet as I see them, basing my 
conclusions on what I know from experi- 
ence and what I have derived from my 
studies on nutrition. The sources of in- 
formation are primarily these: 

1. The study of natural dietetics of all 
forms of life and particularly of birds and 
animals. 

2. The history of dietetics of mankind 
from the earliest discernible times to the 
present day. 

3. The study of the diets of primitive 
races and tribes in the recent past. 

4. The experience of individuals. 

5. Scientific laboratory experiments on 
animals. 

6. Laboratory or group experiments on 
man. 

From all these sources we gain our pres- 
ent knowledge of nutrition. No one of 


them can be neglected. The man who 
tocuses his attention on laboratory animal 
experiments, neglecting to take into con- 
sideration the broader and more general 
sources of knowledge on the subject will 
certainly be led astray. 

Undue Emphasis on Vitamines. 

The discovery of the function of the vita- 
mines has so excited some of their dis- 
coverers as to lead them to place a spe- 
cial and unwarranted emphasis on the im- 
portance of these food accessories even to 
the denial of protein and calories as the 
fundamental basis of nutrition. Another 
misrepresentation which has been made 
and is even now made by the vitaminists is 
that milk is the only source or the only 
suitable source of vitamines. This is far 
from the truth. They are so generally dis- 
tributed in natural foodstuffs that it is 
difficult to prepare a food substance in the 
laboratory which can be said to be abso- 
lutely devoid of one or another of them. 

In connection with the undue emphasis 
which has been placed on vitamines in 
the excitement consequent on their dis- 
covery, we have heard much of the term 
“safety factor” borrowed from the engi- 
neering profession and applied to vita- 
mines in the diet. It has been stated that 
we require not only a sufficient quantity 
of vitamines to insure growth and health, 


but that we must supply the body with 
more than enough of these vital sub- 
stances—in other words, provide a suffi- 


cient safety factor so that there will be 
an excess or surplus to draw on just as 
the engineer provides a safety factor of 
strength in excess of the actual require- 
ments of any engine or structure. This is 
sound doctrine. But in contrast to it some 
dietitians have been working to show that 
the average person in the United States 
consumes too much protein and making 
the endeavor by experiment and teaching 
to cut down the usual amount consumed to 
something like one-third the quantity. 

If a safety factor is required in the case 
of vitamines, it is certainly required in 
the case of protein. The body should be 
furnished not only with the minimum 
quantity of high grade protein by which 
it is possible to keep up bodily repair, but 
With a considerable excess in order that 
Ly no means will any deficiency occur. It 
is bad logic and poor dietetics to insist on 
a safety factor for vitamines and neglect 
the protein safety factor. This is all the 
more desirable because an excess of meat 
does not appear to result in harm. In fact, 
meat and its accompanying fat and or- 
gans appear to be the only substances 
which, while furnishing a complete diet in 
themselves, produce no ill effects in the 
human organism. This cannot be said of 
any other natural food substance, even 
milk, when used exclusively as an adult 
food. Meat, however, has these peculiar 
properties: It is capable of satisfying the 
human appetite more than other foods 
when used in moderate quantity and when 
used even in excessive quantities or ex- 
clusively, as by the Eskimo, no harm re- 
sults. 


Time for Action Has Come. 


In the face of captious and unwarranted 
criticism we have remained silent until 
now fully conscious of the importance of 
our products in any rational scheme of 
dietetics. The time for silence has passed 
and from now on, with the aid and co- 
operation of the Institute, this Nutrition 
Committee expects to take an active part 
in the dietary discussions now engaging 
the attention of the American public, not 
With the view of disparaging other food 
products, but in order to secure full recog- 
nition for meat and meat products in the 
dietary. 

Up to this time no voice has been raised 
in defense or praise of meat. No dietitian, 
no physician, no chemist has singled it 
out for the special emphasis which has 
been accorded the host of proprietary and 
absurd cereal products, the dangerous ar- 
tificial infant milk substitutes, the differ- 
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ent sorts and types of bread, cookies and 
pastries made at low cost to sell at a 
high price, the jams, jellies, pickles, sauces 
and other non-essentials, or the cow’s milk 
so extravagantly over-rated. Heretofore 
even the industry itself has _ failed to 
recommend its own product on broad 
grounds. A change in this incogruous sit- 
uation will come with time, but it will not 
come immediately or soon except through 
definitely and scientifically planned educa- 
tion. 

I have spoken to you in generalities. 
The other gentlemen, the Chairman of 
the Sub-Committees of this Committee, 
will speak to you in greater detail. I will 
call first for Dr. Rudnick, who will be fol- 
lowed by Dr. Lipman and by Dr. Forbes. 
I thank you. (applause.) 


The Value of Meat in the Diet 


DR. PAUL RUDNICK: Meat is without 
question the most important single article 
in the diet of the human being after it is 
weaned. That this is so has been known 
to the human race from its earliest times. 
It is only in comparatively recent times, 
however, that physiological chemistry has 
developed the reasons for the important 
place of meat in the diet. Until these 
reasons had begun to develop, the prefer- 
ence for meat was doubtless based on its 
palatability and on the satisfactory results 
obtained by its use. 

Modern chemical research has shown 
that meat is valuable not only because of 
its high percentage of protein, but also 
because its protein has a higher biological 
value than that derived from any other 
source. 

Proteins are built up of certain organic 
compounds of nitrogen known as amino- 
acids. Up to the present time about 
eighteen to twenty of these have been 
isolated and studied. The primary source 
of these amino-acids is the plant. With 
perhaps one exception, the animal cannot 
build them up from their elements, nor 
one from the other. The proteins con- 
sumed by the animals are broken up on 
the digestive tract into their constituent 
amino-acids and then built up again into 
the protein required by the animals for its 
growth and for repairing its tissue waste. 
For this reason the amino-acids which 
make up the various proteins are often 
likened to building blocks. Not all of 
these blocks are of equal value. Some 
are indispensable, others are not so es- 
sential. 


Meat Most Perfect Protein. 


Many of the common proteins in our 
diet, especially those derived from plants, 
either lack some of the essential amino- 
acids or contain too small a proportion of 
them. It makes no difference how much 
of such a deficient protein is fed to an 
animal as part of an otherwise adequate 
diet, it will sooner or later starve to death 
unless the missing essential amino-acids 
are supplied. The protein of meat con- 
tains all of these essential amino-acids in 
sufficient quantity to make it the most 
nearly perfect or complete protein for 
human requirements. The proteins of 
milk and eggs rank next to meat in value 
and then follow the various plant proteins 
such as those of wheat, oats, corn, beans 
and peas. 

But meat is valuable not only for the 
quantity and the high quality of its pro- 
tein: it contains other compounds of nitro- 
gen which are commonly called the ex- 
tractives. It is these substances to which 
meat owes its palatability, as well as the 
fact that it increases the digestibility of 
vegetable proteins and carbohydrates, 
such as the proteins and starch of beans 
and peas. These extractives are neces- 
sary for the body, for it will form them 
from its own tissues if they are not sup- 
plied in its food. Meat alone can supply 
these extractives in sufficient quantity, 
and even various kinds of meat are not 
equally valuable in this respect. Fish, for 
example, has less extractives and crab 
meat more extractives than beef, yet 
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neither fish nor crab meat are of the same 
value as beef in the human diet. 

Meat is also one of the most important 
sources of our mineral requirements, prin- 
cipally iron, phosphorous and calcium, and 
to a lesser extent of sulphur and other ele- 
ments. The four mentioned are indispen- 
sable for normal growth and for the main- 
tenance of good health. 


Vitamines in Meat. 


Finally meat also furnishes all three of 
the much talked of vitamines or accessory 
factors which are necessary for the pro- 
motion of growth in the child and for the 
maintenance of health in both child and 
adult. The organs of the body, such as 
the liver, kidneys and heart, are especially 
valuable in this respect. 

In this connection the animal fats are 
also of greater value than vegetable oils. 
Beef fat, and in particular oleo oil, is a 
good source of fat soluble A. the growth- 
promoting factor. 

In view of the fact that meat tends to 
be the most expensive article of the ordi- 
nary human diet, much attention has been 
given to the question of the minimum pro- 
tein requirements of the body necessary 
for its maintenance. While the body can 
get along for a time on a certain minimum 
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proportion of protein or of meat, experi- 
ence indicates that the body so main- 
tained drifts into a state of unstable 
equilibrium and loses its powers of re- 
sistance to disease and to unfavorable con- 
ditions. To maintain the body in good 
health, comfort and ability to do efficient 
work requires good food and plenty of it 
and this means an adequate supply of 
meat in the diet. This fact is Well recog- 
nized in the army, together with the fact 
that the quick delivery of energy requires 
a high protein diet and that meat is after 
all the most economical source of protein 
because it furnishes the most valuable 
repair material for muscular tissue waste. 

Of the greatest importance in this con- 
nection are the results of those investi- 
gations in which the different cuts of meat 
are compared. It was found that the nu- 
tritive value of the less choice cuts of 
meat is fully equal to that of the choicest 
cuts. The only advantage which the latter 
have is that they are more palatable, more 
tender and in general more attractive and 
pleasing. 

Exploding Old Theories. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of 

the newest developments of investigational 


work on meat is the gradual but certain 
breaking down of prejudices established 
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in the minds of the medical profession 
against the use of meat by people af- 
flicted with certain diseases. Erroneous 
impressions of this sort are copies from 
textbook to textbook until someone hap- 
pens to investigate some particular in- 
stance more carefully. Such groundless 
prejudice against the use of meat is 
doubtless due to the same impluse which 
leads the average individual to blame 
whatever meat he may have eaten in his 
last meal for any digestive troubles. The 
old ideas concerning so-called “ptomaine 
poisoning” have been shown to be en- 
tirely erroneous, especially the widespread 
belief that such troubles could be as- 
scribed only to meat. Today we know 
that improper sterilization can cause trou- 
ble in vegetables and fruits as readily as 
in meat. 

Thus we may hastily summarize some 
of the more striking results of investiga- 
tions which show the great value of meat 
in our diet. These results, however, are 
not generally available since most of them 
have been published in scientific journals 
or other publications with a limited cir- 
culation. Little, if anything has been done 
by the meat packing industry to make this 
information available to the general con- 
suming public. One of the important 
tasks of this committee is to bring to- 
gether the results of the work which has 
been done and make them available to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers for 
the information of the consuming public. 

The widespread and general interest in 
the vitamine theory and the nutrition 
problems developed by the European war 
have brought‘about a great amount of re- 
search work which will undoubtedly in- 
crease in volume as funds again become 
available. This work is being carried on 
in universities, research institutions, and 
governmental departments and_labora- 
tories all over the civilized world, and an 
equally important task of your committee 
is to keep in touch not only with the re- 
sults when published, but also wherever 
possible with the men who are planning 
and directing these investigations, so that 
developments of interest to the meat in- 
dustry may become available at the earl- 
iest possible moment. It is of the greatest 
interest to observe how intimately the 
progress of the vitamine theory is bound 
up with the further development of the 
importance of protein and therefor of meat 
in our diet. 

Like any other truth, the facts about 
the value of meat cannot be permanently 
suppressed, but persistent effort may mis- 
inform and misdirect public opinion tem- 
porarily. Nutritional disorders in human 
beings, due to partial deficiencies in the 
diet, are notoriously slow, insidious and 
often difficult of recognition, so that it 
often takes a long time before the real 
cause of trouble is definitely located. Be- 
fore the pendulum swings back, as it 
eventually must, much harm may be done, 
not merely to the meat industry, but to the 
health and general well being of the con- 
suming public, if it is induced to consume 
more of the less valuable and less eco- 
nomical foods and less meat than is re- 
quired for a well balanced diet. 

DR. RICHARDSON: Gentlemen, the 
Committee on Nutrition is organized into 
three sub-committees. I neglected to tell 
you that. Dr. Rudnick, the speaker you 
have just heard, is Chairman of the sub- 
committee on Research. 

We will now hear from Dr. Lipman, of 
Swift & Company, who is chairman of the 
sub-committee on Corrective Education. 
Dr. Lipman. (Applause.) 


Exploded Fallacies About 
Meat 


DR. W. H. LIPMAN: When we analyze 
the several causes that have operated for 
the past fifteen or twenty yéars in produc- 
ing the decline in the per capita meat con- 
sumption in this country, we find that 
one of the reasons, or perhaps the main 
reason, for this decline is the fact that 
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the public has been frightened away from 
meat by being told that it is a harmful 
food. The public was constantly warned 
that eating meat will bring on this or that 
disease and there was hardly a disorder 
that was not ascribed to it directly or in- 
directly. 

These warnings did not contain proof 
that meat is harmful, for the simple rea- 
son that there was no evidence with which 
to prove it, no scientific ground or actual 
experience on which to base such an as- 
sumption. The question naturally arises 
as to why meat was charged with being 
a cause of disease when there was no 
positive basis for such a belief, and it is 
a very interesting and important ques- 
tion too. 


We therefore wish to discuss very 
briefly the origin of the conception that 
meat is harmful and how and why this 
conception has been emphasized with in- 
creasing intensity in the past four or five 
years. Also, we propose to show, firstly, 
that the attack on meat as a food is not 
based on scientific facts and is therefore 
not justified; secondly, that if allowed to 
continue it will undoubtedly result in harm 
to public health and thirdly, how the Sub- 
Committee on Corrective Education has 
already met this attack to some extent. 


The idea that food as such causes dis- 
ease after it is consumed is not a new 
one—in fact, it is very old, as old as the 
science of medicine itself. It dates back 
to the early days when medicine and its 
allied sciences were in their infancy, when 
exact laboratory methods, the microscope, 
and the marvelous instruments of preci- 
sion of present day science, were unknown. 
It had its inception in the days long be- 
fore bacteria and their relation to disease 
were discovered, the days when specula- 
tion regarding the origin of disease was 
more prevalent than fact. 


Early Theories of Disease. 


Of course, even in those days when it 
was well understood that air, food and 
water were necessary to sustain life, and 
with speculation rife, it was only a step 
to assume that since these substances 
were all that man normally took into his 
body they were responsible for all the 
diseases that he was subject to. So we 
find in old medical literature theories with- 
out number in an attempt to explain how 
noxious or bad air, food and water, so 
altered the fluids and organs of the body 
as to pervert their functions and cause 
disease. 

Now it was only natural that meat, 
which from time immemorial has been the 
vital food of man, should share the gen- 
eral accusation that food causes disease, 
and it was particularly charged that it 
causes rheumatism, gout, and kidney dis- 
ease, together with a host of other con- 
ditions. 

In that era information on medical sub- 
jects was confined to medical books and 
to teaching in medical schools. The gen- 
eral public was not kept informed on medi- 
cal matters except when advice was given 
patients in case of illness. This state 
of affairs continued for a long time and 
is to a great extent true today in the sense 
that the public is not sufficiently advised 
about the true state of medical problems. 
It is unfortunate that the medical pro- 
fession does not keep the public informed 
of all the advances that have been made 
in recent years in the science of nutrition 
and the new ideas advanced by the lead- 
ers in medicine and its allied sciences, re- 
garding the relationship of food and dis- 
ease. 

Fortunately, however, the organized 
medical profession of our country has very 
lately taken steps to launch a campaign 
of education that will lay before the pub- 
lic the exact truth about modern medical 
science, its limitations and possibilities 
because it has long been realized that such 
a campaign would greatly promote the 
public welfare, and establish better re- 
lations between the public and the pro- 
fession. Meanwhile the public is being 
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showered with a wealth of information 
or misinformation from various quarters 
about medical matters in general but par- 
ticularly as regards food and nutrition 
in general, which in many instances has 
resulted in a great deal of harm. 


Publicity Through Publications 


Of late years the number of newspapers, 
magazines and similar publications in the 
country has increased enormously, so that 
there is hardly a town, village or hamlet 
that does not have a paper, and literally 
hundreds of different magazines are pub- 
lished and circulated. 

In an attempt to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of these publications, treatises 
ere carried on subjects which heretofore 
were confined to technical and profes- 
sional works. Everyone is familiar with 
the increase in the number of articles that 
now appear in the daily papers or in maga- 
zines on scientific subjects of various 
kinds, on sociology, economic business and 
other matters. It is only natural that 
such an important subject as public health 
should receive its share of attention on 
the part of the publishers, and we there- 
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fore find that for the past few years ar- 
ticles commenced to appear on various 
phases of medical science, including food 
and nutrition. In addition, various medi- 
cal and pseudo-medical cults and _ fads 
have sprung up which again resulted in 
a flood of popular literature. 

Then came the war and with it the 
necessity of conserving food. This gave 
an added stimulus to the writers on nu- 
tritional subjects in popular publications 
and the number of articles written multi- 
plied many times. 

There is no better medium for promot- 
ing public health than to keep the public 
informed on matters of hygiene, sanita- 
tion and nutrition, because if the public 
understands the principles underlying 
them, many diseases could be prevented. 
Conversely, the less the public knows 
about these subjects, or, what is still 
more important, if the public is misin- 
formed either on the principles of hygiene, 
sanitation or nutrition, public health is 
bound to suffer. Hence the great impor- 
tance that the information which the pub- 
lic gets through the newspapers or maga- 
zines should be in entire accord with the 
best knowledge of the day and must not 
be biased nor influenced in any way. 

But unfortunately that is not always 
the case, especially as regards food and 
nutrition. A great portion of the litera- 
ture on the subject offered the public to- 
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day is not always based on fact nor au- 
thoritative opinion at present available. 
This is particularly true as regards meat. 
It seems that many of the popular writers 
on the value of meat as a food have not 
taken the trouble to inform themselves 
on the best and latest authoritative opin- 
ion, and particularly have they failed to 
keep pace with modern thought on the 
supposition held long ago but not largely 
discarded, that meat was the cause of 
disease. 


Unfair Attacks On Meat. 


Hardly a magazine is published today 
but does not contain some reference to 
meat as a harmful food. No other one 
food has been subject to such vicious, 
unfair and groundless attacks as meat. 
Nor is the attack on meat limited to 
the press and magazines. The manufac- 
turers of many foods, in an attempt to 
place their product in the best light, very 
often preface it with an attack on meat. 

The material utilized by the authors of 
these attacks is very evidently taken from 
the old medical writings and in many in- 
stances the old ideas are grossly exag- 
gerated. Throughout all these attacks it 
is quite apparent that the writers are not 
acquainted with the newer knowledge on 
the subject of the relation of food to dis- 
ease, or are purposely omitting them. 

These attacks have undoubtedly: dis- 
couraged meat-eating, and, as stated be- 
fore, they have been an important, if not 
the most influential single factor in caus- 
ing the decline in the per capita meat con- 
sumption in this country. 

The attacks have charged meat as be- 
ing the cause of almost every conceivable 
condition, ranging from some trifling con- 
dition such as baldness to such serious 
maladies as cancer. An article appeared 
in a prominent New York daily last Febru- 
ary stating that meat was the cause of the 
declining birth rate in this country and 
in Europe. 

Misinformation regarding meat or any 
other food, especially in its relationship 
to disease is very likely to cause consider- 
able harm because if the public is lead 
to believe that this or that disease is pro- 
duced by food they will be induced to 
abstain from that food in the hope of ef- 
fecting a cure instead of seeking adequate 
medical treatment and in so doing neglect 
the disease until a cure is no longer pos- 
sible. 

The function of the Sub-Committee on 
Corrective Education of the Committee on 
Nutrition is to study and analyze these 
attacks carefully and to prepare replies 
to them to be sent by the Institute if 
deemed advisable. These replies care- 
fully avoid making any belittling or dis- 
paraging statements regarding any other 
food. We point out the inaccuracies and 
misstatements that have been made about 
meat and we ask that they be avoided 
in the future. We quote the authorities 
on which we base our arguments in all 
cases so that there can be no question 
about them. 


How Fallacies Were Disproved. 


The conditions most often mentioned in 
the attacks on meat as having been caused 
by it are rheumatism, gout, kidney dis- 
ease, cancer, auto-intoxication, and high 
blood-pressure. We believe it would be 
profitable at this time to show how the 
fallacy that meat causes these conditions 
has been thoroughly discredited and dis- 
proved and to illustrate with examples 
how the Sub-Committee on Corrective Edu- 
cation replied to some of these attacks. 

It is not necessary these days to go into 
the cause of rheumatism with a modern 
audience. The disease is so comparatively 
common and the fact that it is caused 
by infection and was carried by the blood 
stream to the parts involved has been so 
thoroughly drilled into the public that 
nearly everyone is familiar with it. Such 
is not the case with gout, however. We 
still meet with statements that meat 
causes gout by virtue of the fact that it 
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produces uric acid in the body. No other 
subject in medicine has been so misused, 
maligned and accused as uric acid. In 
the first place it must be understood that 
it is a normal product of the body chem- 
istry and is derived not only from meat 
alone but from some vegetable foods as 
well and also from the body tissues them- 
selves. 

Uric acid has been charged with being 
the root of almost every conceivable ail- 
ment and was looked upon as the cause 
of rheumatism until infection was proven 
to be the true cause. As a matter of fact, 
there never was any sound scientific 
proof that uric acid causes either rheuma- 
tism or gout. After it was absolved from 
causing rheumatism, the more thoughtful 
of the investigators cast a doubt on its 
guilt in causing gout and it is quite well 
established now that uric acid is a result 
of gout, rather than its cause. 

Permit me to quote the opinion of Dr. 
Llewellyn Jones Llewellyn, Senior Physi- 
cian, Royal Mineral Water Hospital, Bath, 
England, where gout has been treated 
for several hundred years. Undoubtedly, 
more cases of gout have been treated there 
than anywhere else in the world. In his 
exhaustive work in gout published a few 
weeks ago, Dr. Llewellyn has this to say 
regarding the cause of gout: 

“Gout, it has been well said, is the ‘Ne- 
mesis of high living,’ for unquestionably 
overeating is most fertile in evoking any 


latent tendency thereto. Attempts. to 
throw all the blame on any particular 
foodstuffs, e. g., red meats, etc., on the 


ground that these highly nitrogenous sub- 
stances engender excessive formation of 
uric acid, have failed of their object 

“The old order changeth, giving place 
to new,’ and the uric acid theory having 
failed us, it is essential that we cast 
around for some other solution of the 
problem, carrying with us, however, this 
guiding principle, that uric acid having 
lost its status, be viewed in its right per- 
spective as not the cause, but the conse 
quence of gout.” 


Meat Does Not Cause Gout. 


Dr. Llewellyn believes that gout is 
caused by infection which travels from 
some remote spot in the body, such as 


the teeth, tonsils, nose and throat, to the 
blood stream and lodges in the joints. Dr. 
Llewellyn’s ideas on the treatment of gout 
are very interesting and coming as they 
do from one of the greatest living authori- 
ties 


on the subject, are very important. 
Dr. Llewellyn states, on page 345 of his 
book, as follows: 

“Ruthless cutting off of protein foods, 
though not so usual as of yore, is still 
tar too commonly practiced. The num- 
ber of unfortunate wretches who are 


docked of their red meats is still astonish- 
ing. The ‘uric acid’ bugbear dies hard. 
Unless red meat is known to disagree, I 
never advise a ‘gouty’ subject to abstain 
wholly therefrom. I feel sure that it is 
rarely, if ever, called for, and when en- 
joined has frequently wrought much harm. 


As far as I know, there is no scientific 
reason for the very prevalent idea that 
for the ‘gouty’ white meat is preferable 


to red. It is certain that both contain an 
equal quantity of extractives, and equally 


certain that for some, white meat is more 
indigestible than red.” 
Meat has been advanced as one of the 


causes of inflammation of the kidneys, or 


Bright's Disease, for a long time. During 
the days before the cause or _  na- 
ture of Bright’s Disease was as well 
understood as it is today, it was 
believed that the the products’. that 
resulted from the use of meat in 
the body irritated the kidneys as they 
passed through them on the way from 
the body and caused inflammation. Al- 
though this theory has been abandoned 


by the best medical authorities, it is still 
quite prevalent among the general public 
and forms a favorite basis for attacks on 
meat. 

In April of this year there appeared an 
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attack on meat in a leading daily in New 
York City which, among other things, car- 
ried the statement that the people of this 
country eat too much meat, thereby caus- 
ing an “overload of protein” which gradu- 
ally “‘smashes the kidneys and jams them 
out of commission.” 

Now let us see what the authorities say 
about the cause of Bright’s Disease. 

The Truth About Bright’s Disease. 

The late Dr. Wm. Osler was one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest physician the 
world ever had. He was_ successively 
Professor of Medicine at McGill Univers- 
ity, University of Pennsylvania, and Johns- 
Hopkins, and, at the time of his death in 
1919 was Professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford. 

In the last, ninth, edition of his ‘“Prac- 
tice of Medicine,” written shortly before 
his death and published in 1920, he gives 
the causes of Bright’s Disease as follows: 

“Acute Form: Cold, acute’ infectious 
diseases, chemicals such as mercury, tur- 
pentine, carbolic acid, etc., burns.” Speak- 
ing of the causes of the chronic form he 
states: “Continued bacterial septicemia, 
secondary to focal infection is probably 
the most important cause.” In other words, 
infection with bacteria or their products 
from distant spots in the body is the most 
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important cause. Meat or any other food 
is not mentioned as a cause and the only 
reference to food is that statement that 


“alcohol and overeating” 
causes. 

“Oxford Medicine” in six volumes is 
unquestionably the most comprehensive 
work on medicine in existence. The list 
of its authors contains the leading medi- 
cal teachers of this country and England 
and it is edited by Dr. Henry A. Christian, 
Professor of Medicine at Harvard, and 
Physician in Chief of the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, and Sir James 
Mackenzie, Consulting Physician, London 
Hospital, and Director of the Clinical In- 


are contributory 


stitute of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
The third volume, just off the press 
(1921), contains .the section on the dis- 


eases of the kidneys written by Professor 
Christian himself, and he discusses the 
causes in great detail. According to him 


“infections of various sorts cause most 
of the cases of acute nephritis...... Food 
intoxication........ has lost caste in the 


light of modern studies.” He believes that 
some cases of chronic nephritis are the 
result of acute attacks and others are 
caused by infections from the throat and 
respiratory passages. As regards food as 
a cause of chronic nephritis, he has this 
to say: 

“The relationship of food to chronic ne- 
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phritis is an interesting one about which 
there has been more speculation than ob- 
servation. Overeating, eating improper 
food, imperfect digestion, may play a con- 
siderable part in causing chronic nephri- 
tis, beyond that we cannot go at present. 
There again is a field in which careful 
and prolonged observation and_ experi- 
mentation is needed.” 

A. L. Benedict, writing in Fitch’s “Dieto- 
theraphy,” Appleton, 1918, the most exten- 
sive work on dietetics in the English lan- 
guage, makes the following statement 
while discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of high and low protein diets: 

“It may be granted that if the function 
of the kidneys is defective there will be 
a retention of urea or other nitrogenous 
waste products in the body and the organ 
will suffer accordingly. Yet, on the other 
hand there are certain sections of the 
earth where the inhabitants live for 
months upon flesh, fish and fowl, and they 
do not appear to suffer more than Ameri- 
cans or Europeans who live on 2 mixed 
diet. It is known that carnivorous ani- 
mals subsist entirely on flesh, and there 
is no evidence that they suffer from dis- 
ease of the kidneys, from the overwork of 
their organs.” 


What Causes Cancer? 


Cancer is of course one of the most seri- 
ous afflictions of man and more theories 
have been advanced to explain the cause 
of cancer than perhaps any other disease, 
but unfortunately so far nothing definite 
has been proven. 

It is true that in the anxious search 
for a cause, meat has been suggested as 
a possible indirect cause of cancer but 
no definite relationship was ever estab- 
lished. Although such a relationship was 
merely in the nature of a speculation it 
has been made use of by some writers 
of late as a basis for a positive statement 
that meat causes cancer and that it can 
be cured by abstaining from it. 

When we realize that the only cure 
for cancer is early diagnosis and opera- 
tion, it is seen at once that the statement 
that cancer can be cured by abstaining 
from meat will cause incalculable harm 
because instead of undergoing an opera- 
tion the patient will be induced to try to 
avoid meat and in that way prolong the 
disease to the degree when an operation 
can no longer cure it. 

In May of this year an 
“Cancer Cured By Food,” 
popular magazine, which attempted _ to 
show that meat caused it and that cures 
were obtained by avoiding meat. We re- 
plied to this article through the Institute 
in part as follows: 

“Food as a possible cause of cancer has 
been investigated time and again by re- 
search workers, the world over, and has 
always been found not to be the causing 
agent. That animal food does not cause 
cancer can easily be seen from the well 
known fact that the peoples who live on 
a diet composed exclusively or very largely 
of meat and fish are entirely free from can- 
eancer. This has been known for a long 
time and has recently received corrobora- 
tive evidence by the investigations of Vil- 
halmer Stefansson, the explorer, as re- 
ported by Dr. H. C. Ross in the “Lancet,” 
a leading British medical journal. 

In the issue of March 29, 1919, Dr. Ross 
states as follows: 

“To the Editor of the Lancet: 

“Mr. Vilhjalmer Stefansson has_ re- 
turned from his expedition to the Arctic 
and has written to me from Alaska to state 
that cancer does not exist among the Es- 
kimo. He kindly undertook this investi- 
gation at my request when he left in 1914. 
Previous to this Sir W. MacGregor, Dr. 
W. T. Grenfell, Mr. Frank Bezley, and 
more recently Rear Admiral Peary, have 
all told me that they have never seen a 
case of cancer among the native tribes 
of the Far North; and it was their ob- 
servations which prompted me to ask Mr. 
Stefansson, on the eve of his departure 
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in 1914, to make a special investigation. 
Mr. Stefansson also sends opinions to the 
same effect from Dr. Grafton Burke and 
the late Dr. George Howe, who worked 
for many years on the Yukon River. It 
may be remembered that Panum half a 
century ago remarked that the disease 
was either extremely rare or did not exist 
in Iceland and South Greenland. 

“I think therefore we may safely as- 
sume that cancer does not exist in the 
Arctic. It is a point of great importance 
to cancer research, for it has been gener- 
ally accepted that the disease is ubiqui- 
tous. This evidently is not the case, and 
the question now arises as to how far this 
new fact may alter our conceptions as to 
the causes of the disease. It seems to 
me that the absence of cancer can have 
only one of three explanations—racial, 
dietetic or climatic. The Eskimo were 
originally Asiatics like all the Indians of 
the American continents, and there is 
no reason to suppose any physical or phsy- 
iological difference which will exempt 
them from cancer. Moreover, Panum’s ob- 
servations were on Europeans—Norwegi- 
ans and Danes. 

“Dietetically the Eskimo are enormous 
meat eaters but until twenty years ago 
did not have vegetables; otherwise their 
food does not differ from that of other 
natives, and Panum’s observations again 
negative a dietetic explanation. The cli- 
matic explanation seems the best for the 
climate of the Arctic differs from any other 
part of the inhabited globe; but it revives 
the parasitic theory. The cold is so in- 
tense that sapraphytic organisms cannot 
exist. Nothing putrefies if left in the 
open. While contagious diseases  (ve- 
nereal, etc.) are common, diseases which 
are contracted from the general atmo- 
sphere, such as a “cold” are unknown. It 
would appear that cancer would come un- 
der a similar category, and that part at 
least of the cause of it is due to an organ- 
ism which invades the body from without, 
which is air-borne in part of its life his- 
tory, and which cannot exist in the Arctic 
climate. 

“Although I have tried to correlate them, 
all the other theories as to the causation 
of cancer appear to me to fail in view of 
the new proved fact that the disease does 
not exist in the Far North. I have sent 
all the details to the Journal of Cancer 
Research, but think that those interested 
in the cancer problem in this country 
might also like to hear briefly of Mr. 
Stefansson’s discovery. 

(Signed) 

Clinical Laboratory, 

tional Service.” 

It is a well known fact that peoples who 
live on a vegetarian diet are subject to 
cancer. Suguira and S. R. Benedict in an 
article on “Influence of Certain Diets Up- 
on Tumor Susceptibility and Growth in 
Albino Rats” Journal of Cancer Research 
No. 4, 1920, reported that those Japanese 
and Indian races who live on a vegetarian 
diet have cancer with the same frequency 
as those who live on a mixed diet. Furth- 
ermore, it is common knowledge that herbi- 
vorous animals have cancer. (Veterinary 
Pathology—A. B. Kinsley.) 


Auto-Intoxication Charged to Meat. 


H. C. ROSS, 
Ministry of Na- 


Another common attack on meat is the 
statement that meat decomposes in the 
digestive tract if not thoroughly digested 
and absorbed and that the products of 
decomposition are highly poisonous and 
may cause various diseases. 

In June, 1921, a more or less popular 
health magazine contained a venomous 
attack on meat which carried the follow- 
ing statement: 


“The chief objection to meat-eating is 
the things that happen to the unused resi- 
dues which find their way into the long 
and sluggish human colon. Lying in this 
warm, moist chamber, the undigested par- 
ticles of meat undergo changes which 
produce death-dealing poisons.’ 


Taking that statement as a basis we re- 
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plied to the article in question in part as 
follows: 

“We respectfully submit that this is a 
most extravagant statement not supported 
by modern scientific opinion. In this as 
well as in any other food questions we 
must ultimately depend on the opinions 
of those who are recognized authorities 
on the subject. Graham Lusk, Professor 
of Physiology, Cornell University, un- 
doubtedly one of the world’s foremost liv- 
ing authorities on nutrition, makes the fol- 
lowing significant statement on page 18 
of his book, ‘Food in War Time’: 

““So far as is known, taking meat even 
in large excess is not harmful.’”’ 

A. E. Taylor, M. D., for many years 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry, 
University of Pennsylvania, and recently 
appointed a director of the newly created 
Food Research Institute of the Leland 
Stanford University, in writing on auto-in- 
toxication in Osler’s “Modern Medicine,” 
one of the most comprehensive works on 
the practice of medicine ever published, 
expresses himself as follows on page 530, 
volume 2: 

“Does the excessive indigestion of pro- 
tein lead to abnormalities in the metabol- 
ism to auto-intoxication? There is current 
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an idea that the heavy consumption of 
protein is harmful. It is supposed to be 
responsible for gout, innumerable _ill-de- 
fined diatheses, arteriosclerosis, nephritis, 
a large number of skin diseases, and, by 
the extreme vegetarians, for an intoxica- 
tion sui generis. For all these claims there 
is no adequate basis.” 
No Basis for Condemning Meat. 

J. J. R. MacLeod, Professor of Physi- 
ology in the University of Toronto, in the 
chapter on Bacterial Digestion in the In- 
testines, third edition of his work ‘‘Physi- 
ology and Biochemistry in Modern Medi- 
cine,” states as follows on page 538: 

“It is quite probable, however, that the 
importance of the relationship of exces- 
sive protein putrefaction in the intestine 
to many of the so-called minor diseases 
cannot be overemphasizel. On the other 
hand, we must be careful not to attribute 
every sort of chronic condition to this 
putrefaction. Toxemia is often a shibbo- 
leth of the profession. When a chronic 
disease cannot be diagnosed, it is put down 
as toxemia. This, however, is not medi- 
cal science—it is medical shirking. It 
is certainly unsafe at the present time to 
conclude that the ordinary symptoms of 
senescence, such as hard arteries or in- 
creased blood pressure, are invariably at- 
tributed to this cause.” 

W. H. Jordan, Director of the New York 
Agricultural Station, in his work “The 
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Principles of Human Nutrition,” 
discussing vegetarianism on page 
says: 

“No proof is yet forthcoming that a 
reasonable mixed diet of flesh and vege- 
tables is any more dangerous to health 
through the kind or extent of bacterial 
development than is a purely vegetable 
diet. Doubtless heavy meat eating, espe- 
cially when excretion is imperfect, may 
result in toxic disturbances, through putre- 
tactive fermentations in the intestines, but 
while ‘auto-intoxication’ may be prompted 
under abnormal conditions by an abund- 
ance of meat proteins in the intestinal 
tract, there is no evidence that reasonable 


while 
251, 


flesh eating is more dangerous in this 

particular than a vegetable diet. 
“Inferential conclusions based on _ bac- 

terial counts are not safe. That is, it is 


pot proved that, under normal conditions, 
a possible excess of intestinal bacteria 
with a mixed diet does any harm. It 
seems probable that the acute indigestions 
sometimes attendant upon generous con- 
sumption of vegetables, fruits, and vari- 
ous ‘sweets,’ and which may be due to bac- 
terial action, are fully as serious as any 
similar disturbances that may be caused 
by flesh eating.” 


Cause of High Blood Pressure. 

One of the most popular medical sub- 
jects of today is blood-pressure. So widely 
has been the subject discussed in popu- 
lar literature as to lead the public to be- 
lieve that it is a disease in itself. As a 
matter of fact it is only a symptom of 
various underlying conditions and merely 
serves as a Warning of approaching seri- 


ous disease. 
The cause of high blood pressure is 
rot well known as yet. It is believed by 


some that a diet high in protein will cause 
it to rise and for that reason people have 
been admonished even by physicians not 
to eat too much meat, especially if their 
blood-pressure happens to be rather high. 

In an article on “The Influence of Pro- 
tein Food on Increased Blood Pressure” 
read before the Association of American 
Physicians May 4, 1920, Dr. H. O. Mosen- 
thal of Mt. Sinaii Hospital, New York, 
states as follows: 

“Protein food has generally been re- 
garded as having a definite influence on 
blood pressure. A diet high in proteins 
has been supposed to raise blood-pressure, 
and vice-versa. This principle has been 
widely applied in all diseases associated 
with hypertension and as a rule, a diet 
low in proteins, especially in meats, has 
been prescribed for patients exhibiting an 
increased arterial pressure. 

“It is disappointing to note on what 
very meager evidence the above ideas are 
based. Goodall published some very con- 
vincing observations which showed that 
a distinct drop in blood-pressure occurred 
in cases of chronic interstitial nephritis 
on a low protein diet. Practically all oth- 
er efforts in this direction, and they are 
very numerous, have confined themselves 
to general statements, which either ex- 
pressed an approval or in some instances 
a disbelief in this relation of blood-pres- 
sure to diet; however, the concrete evi- 
dence of carefully observed cases has been 
largely lacking.” 

Dr. Mosenthal conducted some careful 
experiments at Mt. Sinaii Hospital with 
high and low protein diets and in report- 
ing results he states: 

“From these observations it would ap- 
pear that it is exceptional for a low pro- 
tein diet to diminish the blood-pressure 
or a high protein diet to raise it.” 


Replying to False Charges. 


Aside from the charges that it causes 
disease, meat if often attacked on the 
ground that it is an inadequate or insuf- 
ficient food and it is part of the function 
of the Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on Nutrition to reply to these attacks as 
well. A printed folder entitled “Learn 
Your Foods, Their Action and Their Cost” 
was distributed by a milk concern in a 
western state recently. It attempted to 
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show that meat is an inferior food. 
wrote this concern as follows: 

“It is our opinion that your folder is 
misleading and unfair as far as meat is 
concerned. 

“In the first place the statement is made 
on page 1 that certain vegetable foods 
and the muscular portions of beef, pork, 
mutton, lard and tallow are deficient and 
that no combination of these foods in any 
amount would sustain life. The state- 
ment does not say, however, in what par- 
ticular these foods are deficient. 

“We believe that the average person 
reading your folder, would interpret it 
as meaning that meat foods are not nu- 
tritious and that they do not contain 
elements which are essential to the proper 
growth and health of the body. Such an 
interpretation would be far from the truth, 
since many of the foods named, particu- 
larly the meats and cereals, are the chief 
elements of our diet. 


“A list of foods which contain vitamines 
is given on the second page of this folder. 
Glandular tissues and brain tissue are 
the only meat products included, although 
it is a well known fact that most meats 
contain at least one of the three vita- 
mines known. The Medical Research Com- 
mittee of the Lister Institute of England, 
composed of some of the world’s best 
known authorities on vitamines, in its re- 
port on vitamines published in London, 
1919, shows the distribution of vitamines 
in meats as follows: 

Vitamine 
Fat Soluble A 


We 


Food 
Beef and mutton fat 
Glandular organs (liver, 
kidneys, etc.) 


Water Soluble Lean or fleshy part of 
B beef, mutton or pork 
Glandular organs (liver, 

kidney, heart) 


Vitamine C Meat (lean) 

“A comparison of food costs is made on 
the third page of the folder. The state- 
ment is made that ‘it is not the total stuff 
purchased, but the edible solids thereof, 
that nourish.’ The table indicates that 
when milk is purchased at 15 cents a 
quart, the cost per pound of edible solids 
is 48 cents. This is erroneous, since one 
quart of whole milk contains only about 
12 per cent or one-quarter of a pound of 
solids. It would require four quarts of 
milk to produce one pound of edible solids. 
This quantity would cost 60 cents instead 
of 48 cents. The meat prices in the table 
also need adjustment to conform with the 
relatively low prices now prevailing. 

“We believe that, as a matter of fair- 
ness to those who produce, process and 
sell meat, you will wish to correct your 
folder before giving it further circula- 
tion. May we have an expression from you 
cn this point?” 


Letter Brought Results. 


Evidently our letter had the desired ef- 
fect because the concern in question re- 
plied on July 12 as follows: 

“Your favor July 5 regarding folder 
“Learn Your Foods” is received. The fold- 
er in question was prepared originally two 
or three years ago before the book ‘Ac- 
cessory Food Factors’ from London, had 
been published. I am familiar with the 
table on page 50 and 51 of this booklet and 
have already recast the leaflet in accord- 
ance with the latest dependable informa- 
tion. 


“Regarding the figure respecting cost of 
food per pound in average milk at 15c per 
quart, that was a typographical error as 
shown by the enclosed leaflet, that I used 
for two or three years before having the 
leaflet printed, and several got out be- 
fore the error was noted for correction. 


“It is not my intention to mislead or to 
exaggerate in any manner. I cannot af- 
ford to. Nor is there any call for it. 
For no matter how enthusiastic a dairy 
man or a human nutritionist man may be, 
tere are so many good things to be said 
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about milk and its products, and withal, 
such a vast amount of common horse 
sense, with respect to the use of all food 
which may be applied without harm that 
any man is unwise to purpose to mislead. 
“Assuring you that I am pleased at 
having received this letter from you, and 
assuring you that the leaflet will be thor- 
oughly revised to conform with the latest 
authentic information before next lecture 
season, 
A a ey ne ame ae a 
We hope we have given you a fair idea 
of how wide-spread the attack on meat 
on the ground that it causes disease has 
been and how important it has been as 
a cause in reducing the consumption of 
meat. We believe that it is imperative 
that this attack be met on a fair, scientific 
basis. We feel certain that the miscon- 
ception that has been created in the pub- 
lic mind regarding meat can in that way 
be cleared away. This work, in order to 
be effective, must be vigorous and pro- 
lenged. It cannot be expected that im- 
pressions about meat that have been cre- 
ated over a period of years can be rooted 
out in a short period, but we are confident 
that it can be done if undertaken properly, 
carefully and for a sufficient length of 
time. 





E. 8. LA BART 


(Wilson & Company, Chicago) 
Member Publicity Committee. 


DR. RICHARDSON: Our third sub- 
committee, headed by Dr. Forbes of Wil- 
son & Company, is the Committee on con- 
structive education. Just as Dr. Lipman’s 
sub-committee has for its purpose the cor- 
rection of misleading statements in the 
press, so Dr. Forbes’ committee has for 
its purpose a general scheme of construc- 
tive education, the preparation of papers, 
articles and statements for the daily, 
weekly and monthly press of the country. 
Dr. Forbes. (Applause.) 

(The remarks of Dr. Forbes will appear 
in a later issue of The National Provi- 
sioner.) 

Resolutions on Meat Campaign. 

MR. DOLD: Mr. Chairman, to crystal- 
lize the splendid work done by our Com- 
mittee on Nutrition which we have just 
heard, there has been handed to me as 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee a 
Resolution to be read here, which, with 
your permission, I would like to read: 

Whereas, The investigation made by 
the Institute’s Committee on Nutrition, as 
reported in the addresses of Dr. W. D. 
Richardson, Chairman; Dr. Paul. Rudnick, 
Dr. W. H. Lipman and Dr. E. B. Forbes, 
shows that meat has high food value, and 
shows further that the nature and effect 
of meat has frequently been misrepresent- 
ed and misunderstood both by laymen, com- 
mercial interests and physicians; and 
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Whereas, It behooves any industry to 
have the facts concerning its product 
understood with truth, precision and fair- 
ness; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive officials of 
the Institute be encouraged and author- 
ized to institute such measures and carry 
out such plans as will adequately correct 
the misinformation which exists in some 
quarters concerning meat, and promote an 
accurate understanding of the real facts 
with regard to the food value of meat and 
meat products, and be it further 

Resolved, That the exact plans and 
measures to be adopted be left within the 
discretion of the Institute’s executive offi- 
cials, and that the formulation of these 
plans be timed in accordance with the 
judgment of the President of the Insti- 
tute, who is now engaged in negotiations, 
which are rapidly progressing, with repre- 
sentatives of the live stock industry, with 
a view to obtaining the co-operation of 
live stock producers in the educational 
efforts of the sort proposed. 

I move the adoption of this resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to 
a vote, and carried.) 


Improving Livestock Breeding. 
CHAIRMAN SMITH: The next address 
is “The Economy of Improving the Qual- 
ity of Meat Animals,’ and I take great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Murdo Mac- 
Kenzie, Chairman, of the Committee on 
Improved Live Stock Breeding. 


Report of Committee on Im- 
proved Livestock Breeding 


CHAIRMAN MURDO MACKENZIE: 
The Committee on Improved Livestock 
Breeding of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers was appointed to investigate the 
present condition of the breeding of live- 
stock, in order to ascertain the reason for 
the change in the type and character of the 
animals coming to market. In making the 
appointment, the President of the Insti- 
tute gave strict instructions to undertake 
as thorough a study as possible, in the 
limited time at the disposal of the com- 
mittee, of each class of livestock coming 
from the different sections of the country. 


The committee was organized about ten 
weeks ago, and the field has been so broad 
that the present report can be considered 
indicative only of the problems to be faced 
and the work to be done. It was deter- 
mined as a committee policy that there 
should be a strict impartiality between dif- 
ferent kinds and breeds of livestock. 

The first results of the investigation 
kave shown that the breeding of beef cat- 
tle requires more attention on the basis of 
its present condition than does the breed- 
ing of hogs or sheep. The chairman of the 
the committee spent considerable time on 
the Chicago market, observing the char- 
acter of the cattle with reference to type 
and breeding, and found that the cattle of 
the cornbelt states are deteriorating mark- 
edly as compared to those shipped from 
that section a decade or two ago. After 
consultation with various shippers, feed- 
ers, salesmen and buyers, he found that 
this condition was thoroughly recognized 
throughout the market, and that each year 
the situation was becoming worse. 

The cause of the deterioration is two- 
fold: First, there is an increasing per- 
centage of dairy blood in the cattle from 
this region; and, second, there is a larger 
percentage of animals the progeny of in- 
ferior sires. Further investigation shows 
that the majority of the best bred animals 
are produced west and south of the Mis- 
souri River, as a result of the widespread 
use of purebred sires on the range. The 
improvement resulting from this practice 
has been shown year by year for the last 
quarter of a century, and has been’ so 
marked that the old fashioned range ani- 
mal has almost entirely disappeared. Fur- 
thermore, reports from the southern states 
indicate that the character of cattle there 
has been improving annually from the 
same cause. 
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A recent press circular from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which treats of the 
Chicago market during 1920, shows that 
only one-half of one per cent of the steers 
coming on the market can be graded as 
prime, only 4 per cent as choice, 22 per 
cent as good, 53 per cent as medium, 17 
per cent as common, and 3% per cent as 
canners. It should be observed that the 
poorest class is seven times as numerous 
es the prime, and that there is only 4% 
per cent of what the high class consump- 
tive trade would have considered as suit- 
able for its needs twenty years ago. 


Reason for Differences. 


When one considers the values paid to 
the producer the situation is even more 
impressive. In 1920 steers of the prime 
and choice grades weighing about 1,000 
pounds sold for about $150 per head. On 
this basis steers of the same weight in the 
other grades sold as follows: Good, 
$127.50; medium, $100.50; common, $79.50, 
and canners, $51.00. This makes a differ- 
ence of net value between choice and good 
steers of $22.50; between choice and me- 
dium steers of $49.50; between choice and 
common of $70.50; and between choice and 
canners of $99. These differences are 
based on the supposition that all weigh 
the same, but it is almost never true that 
canners will reach this weight, while com- 
mon and medium steers will average a 
hundred pounds or more short of this 
standard. In practice, therefore, the dif- 
ference in value per head demonstrated 
above were actually greater. 

The reasons for these differences in 
value are twofold—feeding and breeding. 
While it is possible that some individuals 
in the poorer classes could have been fed 
to a weight equalling the prime and choice 
cattle, in the majority of cases this could 
not have been done, or if the same weight 
had been reached it would have been se- 
cured at a higher cost, and the quality 
of the beef would have been far inferior 
to that of the prime and choice animals. 
The big difference, therefore, lay in the 
breeding, and it is the function of this 
committee to aid in improving the breed- 
ing of livestock so as to attain this quality. 

In the Breeders’ Gazette of July 21, ap- 
pears an article by R. A. Balch of Spokané 
County, Washington, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 

“Why use a purebred sire? Here is the 
answer: A difference in selling price of 
$53.40 between two steers of the same age, 
out of the same kind of cows, which ran 
together on the range and were finished to- 
gether in the feedlot, due altogether to 
the difference between a purebred sire 
and a scrub sire. . . The two steers 
were exhibited in Spokane during the Fifth 
Annual .Livestock Conference held last 
March. Both steers were calved in the 
spring of 1918, their dams being the same 
kind and quality of cows. They were put 
together in the fall of 1919 and fed to- 
gether during the winter of 1919-1920. 
They were turned into the same pasture in 
the spring of 1920 and put into the same 
feed-lot on December Ist, 1920; they were 
then fed all the alfalfa hay they would 
eat until January 15th, when about 20 
lbs. of silage and 5 to 6 lbs. of corn was 
added to their daily rations, until March 
20th when they were shipped to Spokane 
tor sale. 


Convincing the Public. 


After arriving in Spokane it was de- 
cided that the two steers should be ex- 
hibited during the livestock conference, 
with the object of giving people a visual 
idea of the difference between a scrub 
and a prime steer. A sign was 
put up over the pen giving the weight 
and sale price of each steer. The roan 
steer, sired by a purebred bull, weighed 
1,410 lbs. and sold for 8c per Ib., or $112.80. 
The spotted steer, sired by a scrub bull, 
weighed 990 lbs. and sold for 6c per Ib., or 
$59.40, the difference in the selling price 
of the two steers being $53.40.” 

A similar result demonstrated by car- 
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loads was recently recorded on the Chi- 
cago market. An Illinois feeder by the 
name of Miller shipped two carloads of 
steers which he had fed since weaning. 
One carload was bred by himself, the 
progeny of a purebred bull, the other was 
purchased in his immediate vicinity. 
Throughout the entire period from wean- 
ing the animals were fed and grazed to- 
gether, and they were marketed on the 
same day. The load of his own breeding 
weighed 1,365 lbs., while the purchased 
load weighed 938 lbs. The spread in price 
was 75c per cwt., while the total differ- 
ence per head was $42.91, a difference 
solely to be credited to the purebred sire. 

A great many people lose sight of the 
great difference in the amount of gain be- 
tween well-bred and poorly-bred cattle and 
see only the small difference per cwt. in 
the selling price. In the foregoing in- 
stance the difference of 75c per cwt. seems 
small, but the difference of nearly $43 per 
head is a very sizeable item in the feeder’s 
profit. Many feeders believe that they 
can make more money handling scrub cat- 
tle than in handling well-bred cattle, be- 
cause of the greater spread in price per 
cwt. between their cost as feeders and their 
selling price when fat. Such feeders lose 
sight of the fact that the man who bred 
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the scrubs has to sell them at prices 
greatly below those of well-bred cattle. 

The feeder buying well-bred cattle on 
the market must meet packer competition 
as well as that of other feeders, but the 
feeder buying scrub cattle has the competi- 
tion of only a few of his own kind. It is 
even more important that the producer 
and breeder of beef cattle make a profit 
than the feeder, since the producer is 
fundamental to the feeder’s operations. 
Unless the kind of cattle are produced that 
will meet the demands of the best trade 
as evidenced by the price paid, it is only 
a matter of time until the beef industry 
completely disappears. 


War Conditions Out of Line. 


During the war and the first year there- 
after, feed prices were so high and the 
demand for cattle was so great, that many 
men permitted the abnormalities of four 
years to obscure the lessons of a century 
and a half, that is, the lessons that the 
best bred cattle most nearly meet the 
trade demand year in and year out, that 
they convert feed most economically into 
beef, and that they are most closely re- 
lated to a progressive agriculture. Such 
men decided that because feed prices 
were out of line, it did not pay to expend 
large sums for the right kind of pure- 
bred sires and well-bred feeders. Such a 
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conclusion was wholly illogical as the basis 
of a farming practice, and the temporary 
nature of the condition has already been 
demonstrated by the readjustment of 
prices of feeding stuffs, feeding cattle, 
and breeding cattle. 

Much of the blame for this idea attaches 
to the breeders of pure-bred beef cattle. 
If more care had been taken in the past 
in the selection of young bulls to be sold 
as sires, many of the existing conditions 
would never have arisen. So many pure- 
bred animals, both male and female, of 
inferior individual merit have been sold to 
young or unsophisticated breeders that the 
general opinions of the registered animal 
is not as high as it should be. Numbers 
of calves which would not have been 
considered in the general run of herds 
have been sold for service on the strength 
of an attractive pedigree. 


It is not surprising that the run of cattle- 
men have referred to the pure-bred men 
as breeders of “fancy” cattle, or that they 
have made slighting remarks about the 
pedigree. If one-half of the pure-bred 
animals sold for farm or ranch purposes 
had been unsexed, public respect for the 
pure-bred would have been at a high point, 
and the values of pure-bred stock far 
above present levels. A case in point 
can be found in the Clydesdale horses 
standing for public service in Scotland. 
Only a few over 300 such animals are 
registered for service, while thousands of 
colts eligible through pedigree are foaled 
each year. The selection is so rigid that 
prices of $5,000 to $15,000 per head are 
considered normal, while record prices of 
$35,000 to $47,500 have been paid. Of 
course, no one wants prices so high that 
the individual stockman cannot ‘use a 
pure-bred sire, but, on the other hand, it 
is necessary that all of the weeds be 
culled from the pure-bred business. It is 
the belief of the committee that such 
results could be obtained if a more rigid 
degree of selection on the part of breeders 
of pure-bred stock were practiced. 


Sheep Situation Is Better. 


The situation in the breeding of sheep 
is not so serious, although much can be 
done in the way of increasing uniformity 
and in improving the natural flesh of the 
lambs and yearlings coming to market. 
The committee realizes that the pelt is 
such an important factor in the value of 
sheep, that there must always be a definite 
selection for wool qualities as well as mut- 
ton qualities, and it is well known that 
the final improvement in the direction of 
wool is inimical to final improvement in 
the development of the mutton character, 
and vice versa. 

It is the belief of the committee that 
the type of sires used by each individual 
sheep man must be determined by his 
immediate need for wool or mutton im- 
provement, but in either case only well- 
bred sires of the proper type should be 
used. Possibly a greater problem than 
that of breeding in sheep, is the problem 
of lamb marketing. If more lambs were 
marketed at three to four months with 
the milk fat still on them, the needs of 
the trade would be more nearly satisfied 
and the prices received by the producer 
would be more satisfactory. 

The situation in hog breeding is some- 
what disorganized, due to a confusion of 
ideas as to the proper type to produce, but 
in general hog breeders are more uni- 
formly believers in the use of purebred 
sires than are the breeders of the other 
two classes of stock. The rise in the 
price of feeds during the last few years 
and the consequent demand for a hog 
better adapted for the utilization of farm 
roughages has brought about the develop- 
ment of the so-called big type hog. This 
hog seems to be well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was orginally developed, 
but only in respect to its relatively low 
yield of lard does it seem adapted to the 
present day pork trade, and there are 
members of the Institute who may differ 
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in opinion as to whether this is an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage. It does seem 
possible to encourage the production of 
the type of butcher hog which has been 
found most nearly to meet packer needs, 
hence the work of the committee has been 
directed along these lines. 


Encouraging Production of Right Sized 
Hog. 


It would seem that packer hog buyers 
can do a great deal to encourage the 
production of the proper type of hog by 
paying a little more attention to uniform- 
ity within the loads that they buy. It is 
thoroughly laudable to set as a standard 
of efficiency the buying of a proper aver- 
age weight at a proper price, but it is 
possible to obtain these averages by the 
purchase of extremely light hogs to coun- 
terbalance extremely heavy hogs, or to 
purchase hogs all of which run very close 
to the average. While at the end of the 
day it may make little difference to the 
provision or curing department as to which 
way the purchases have been made, it does 
make much difference to the man from 
whom the animals are bought. 

If in buying it is possible to say that 
a certain load brought a good price be- 
cause it was uniform as well as having 
the right average weight, it encourages the 
producer to use sires that will uniformly 
produce the right kind. If, however, a 
fair price is paid for mixed hogs because 
they happen to average approximately 
the same and because they will fit in with 
the rest of that day’s purchase, no lesson 
is taught the producer as to what the 
packer’s needs are, and he is still in the 
dark as to the policy he should follow. 
The cattle and sheep buyers understand 
this policy quite thoroughly, but the prac- 
tice of selling hogs in the form of cuts 
has obscured the matter in the minds of 
the average hog buyer. A little attention 
to this and a little commendation for uni- 
torm breeding and type will go a long way 
toward clarifying the packer relationship 
with the hog producer. 

In order to focus attention on this mat- 
ter of breeding the committee has de- 
cided to offer cups and ribbons at the In- 
ternational Livestock Show at Chicago, the 
American Royal Livestock Show at Kansas 
City, the National Western Livestock 
Show at Denver, and the Southwest Fat 
Stock Show at Fort Worth. These prizes are 
offered for the best bred loads of cattle, 


sheep and hogs at these shows. Competi- 
tion is not offered between breeds but 
within each breed, and for the breeds 


most strongly represented at each of these 
shows. 

At the Fort Worth Show and the In- 
ternational, ribbons are also offered for 
the best individual in each of these breeds 
shown by a member of a boys’ or girls’ 
club. It should be clearly understood that 
the term “best bred’ signifies that the 
animals show the highest degree of the 
standard characteristic, type, conformation 
and quality of the breed specified as well 
as a high degree of uniformity among the 
different individual members of the car- 
load. In order to make it a _ breeding 
prize, each exhibitor must furnish proof 
that the carload shown by him is the pro- 
duce of one man’s herd or flock. The ex- 
hibitor need not be the breeder, however. 


Purpose of the Prizes. 


In order that feeder animals shall be 
on a footing with finished animals amount 
of finish will be disregarded, as the prizes 
are intended to recognize the degree of 
breeding only. It is anticipated most of 
the animals will be grades of one of the 
pure breeds of livestock, but registered 
animals will be allowed to compete if they 
are exhibited and offered for slaughter or 
sale to the feedlot. In other words, the 
purpose of the prizes is to encourage the 
continued use of purebred sires for market 
animals. 

It will be observed that the definition 
of “best bred’ introduces a new concep- 
tion into the usual judging practice, since 
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it lays the emphasis solely on the side of 
the breeder or producer, and makes the 
ends desired by the feeder and packer of 
secondary importance as indicating the 
direction toward which the breeder will 
work but not requiring its ultimate de- 
velopment. The reason why the packers’ 
viewpoint has been disregarded is that 
the present show yard classes already 
provide for the recognition of the packer 
demand, usually at the hands of packer 
judges. The committee’s classification 
provides for the recognition of the efficient 
meat making machine for the stockman to 
be judged by the breeder himself. The 
wisdom of this course can be demonstrated 
only by experience, but the probabilities 
seem very great that it will be successful. 
The members of the Institute will keep in 
mind that the encouragement is not being 
directed toward the professional pure 
breeder, but rather to the average man 
breeding market stock. 

We believe it to be to the advantage of 
every packer to do all in his power to 
encourage the use of well-bred stock. 
Such encouragement will provide better 
raw material for his manufacture, greater 
profits to the producers, and a more per- 
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fect understanding between producer and 
packer. The method of good breeding has 
been demonstrated to be the best method 
in the long run. The packing business is 
founded on the livestock business and the 
success of the livestock business does 
not depend so much on temporary condi- 
tions which may prove advantageous to 
feeders as on permanent condition which 
will serve to establish and support the 
breeders. Permanent improvement and 
success in the livestock industry is 
founded on the efficient, well-bred animal. 


Wants Southeast Included. 


MR. W. H. WHITE: May I 
question, if the Southeast is 
there in the list of premiums 
offered ? 

MR. MAC KENZIE: No, not this year. 
We are starting out with the four national 
shows, and if we find we are making a 
success of it. we will extend it, or rather, 
we feel that the Institute will extend it to 
the East and to the South as well. 

MR. WHITE: It strikes me, gentlemen, 


ask one 
included 
to be 


that it is a very serious mistake. We are 
exhibiting right here in Chicago at the 
International Exposition, and we have 


taken the Grand Champion Aberdeen An- 
gus sire for the last two years, and we 
have taken numerous other prizes. We 
are just now undertaking to develop the 
live stock industry down there, and we 
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are going at it whole handed with money, 
men and determination, and I think to 
omit the Southeast would be a great mis- 
take, for that section has in this Institute 
as near 100 per cent of the industry en- 
gaged in business eligible to its member- 
ship as any other section. 

MR. MAC KENZIE: We had to cut our 
suit according to our cloth. We were re- 
stricted, but perhaps by another year the 
Institute will provide more money. If we 
commenced to give prizes for each state 
we would require a lot of money. We are 
starting with the large show, and if we 
make a success of that, which I think we 
will, then we can extend our operations 
to the smaller places. 

MR. WHITE: Just one remark. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that we 
have in the Southeast, in Atlanta, the 
Southeastern Fair Association, embracing 
all of the States. We have one of the 
finest stock exhibits that is shown any- 
where in the whole country. I happen to 
be a member of the Executive Committee 
governing that Fair, and we are very 
much interested in it, and I think this 
would be an opportune time to include 
that section in the premiums that you are 


now offering for improved live stock 
breeding. 
MR. MACKENZIE: That is a matter 


entirely for the Association. 
Would Provide Funds Himself. 


MR. WHITE: I might ask further, what 
is the amount of money that is necessary? 
We stand ready to pay our part of the 
bill. 

MR. MAC KENZIE: The Institute has 
contributed about $1,500. 

MR. WHITE: If the Institute does not 
see fit to include the Southeast, I have 
enough loyalty in my bones to contribute 
the portion that is necessary. (Applause.) 


MR. MAC KENZIE: Where do you 
wish the show to ke held? 
MR. WHITE: In Atlanta, Ga., the 


Southeastern Fair Association, to be held 
at Atlanta in October. You will find it 
interlocking in its proper place with the 
International and the National shows. 

MR. MAC KENZIE: I will ask the 
Chair if he will kindly have this matter 
presented in the form that it might be 
given definite action. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: 
the Committee on 
will take it up. 

MR. WHITE: 
place? 


Present 
Resolutions 


that to 
and they 
Where 


is the time and 


Explanation by Mr. Wilson. 


THE PRESIDENT: There is a meeting 
tomorrow morning of the Resolutions 
Committee at 9:30. We will be glad to 
refer the matter to this Committee, who 
have heard the remarks that you have 
made, with the suggestion that the matter 
be given their most careful consideration. 
We have not undertaken to cover the 
country in this initial work, it would have 
been impossible. We felt that a_ sub- 
scription of $1,500 was all that the Insti- 
tute could afford to inject into the work 
this year. 

This is an initial work. We are not 
pretending to cover the whole country this 
year. If it is a success, then we hope to 
spread it. We appreciate the importance 
of the work in the Southeast, there is no 
question about that, but we concentrated 
on some of the shows that had been estab- 
lished in certain localities where we 
thought we could feel out the situation 
and determine to what extent we might 
go. It is not a matter of not appreciating 
the Southeast, because we do, and we 
recognize the great possibilities in cattle- 
raising and other live stock lines in that 
country. We recognize that if this is a 
success we have soon got to enter that 
field, and if you will submit it to the Reso- 
lutions Committee, they will prepare such 
a resolution and put it forth. 

MR. WHITE: I felt possibly that it was 
an intentional omission. 

THE PRESIDENT: It was not. 
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MR. WHITE: If it was not an inten- 
tional omission, then I would be very glad 
to have that matter submitted. 

MR. MAC KENZIE: Do you have car- 
load lots at those shows? 

MR. WHITE: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: Might I suggest 
that you with the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee get together before you leave here 
and discuss this, and I am satisfied that 
you can work something out that will be 
entirely satisfactory. We are away be- 
hind on our program and our banquet is 
to start at 6:30. I am sure he will work 
out something that will be entirely satis- 
factory. 

MR. WHITE: Thank you very kindly. 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: Owing to the 
lateness of the hour, I am going to request 
the balance of the speakers to confine 
themselves as closely as they can to the 
time allotted to them. 

The next subject is “The Human Ele- 
ment in the Industry,” by Mr. J. Paul 
Dold, Chairman, and Mr. Harvey G. El- 
lerd, Vice-Chairman, of the Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 


Report of the Industrial 


Relations Committee 


CHAIRMAN J. PAUL DOLD: The sub- 
ject assigned to the Industrial Relations 
Committee is the ‘Human Element in the 
Industry.” This subject is so big and 
broad and general that the committee has 
felt any attempt to discuss it in the al- 
lotted time would be useless. Exercising 
the prerogative of all speakers, we have 
therefore modified the subject somewhat. 

It is the feeling of this committee that 
this convention will be greatly interested 
in the recent experiments in employe 
representation as they have been con- 
ducted in the various packing establish- 
ments. The experience thus far has been 
enlightening and there are many conclu- 
sions that can be drawn therefrom. It is 
not our purpose, however, to make a case 
for or against employe representation or 
to make any predictions as to its future, 
but rather to present only such facts and 
statistics as have developed thus far. 

Perhaps a very brief review of the 
scheme of labor administration under 
which the five large packers and some 
fourteen small packers have been operat- 


ing for the last two and one-half years 
would be of interest. 
It will be recalled that on December 


25, 1917, the five 


with 


representatives of the 
large packers made an agreement 
the then existing President’s Mediation 
Commission. As a result of this agree- 
ment, the Hon. John E. Williams was ap- 
pointed administrator. Mr. Williams 
served only a very short time when he 
resigned on account of ill health. He was 


then succeeded by the Hon. Samuel AIl- 
schuler, who has served since as admin- 
istrator and arbitrator. During Judge 


Alschuler’s term he has held several large 
open arbitrations and many smaller ones 
of less interest. The rates of wages were 
increased very materially during his 
term; in fact, the common labor rate gen- 
erally in 1914 was 27% cents per hour: 
this was increased to 53 cents per hour 
in April, 1920. 
Packers Make Wage Cut. 

On February 21, 1921 the packers feel- 
ing that the object for which the agree- 
ment was established had ceased to exist, 
accordingly served notice on the Secre- 
tary of Labor of the termination of the 
administration. They also made a gen- 
eral wage cut of 8 cents per hour, effec- 
tive March 14. 1921. On protest of the 
employes and on conference with the Sec- 
retary of Labor, agreement was reached 
confirming the 8 cent reduction as made 
but leaving all other matters to the ad- 
ministrator whose functions were contin- 
ued until September 15, 1921. Permission, 
however, was given to the packers to or- 
ganize plans of dealing directly with their 
own employes on all matters of mutual 
interest. 
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Armour & Company was the first of 
the firms to establish a plan of employe 
representation. On March 15, 1921, the 
first election was held in the Chicago 
plant, at which time the employes elected 
representatives to meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the management for the 
consideration of all matters of mutual in- 
terest, with the exception, however, that 
such body would have no jurisdiction ower 
wages and working conditions until after 
September 15. The vast majority of em- 
ployes accepted the proposal and voted for 
representatives. Two months later the 
Armour plan was installed in their nine 
other plants and was favorably received 


at all points by a majority of the em- 
ployes. At the present time there are 
approximately 16,000 employes of Armour 


& Company working in plants having this 
plan. These people are represented by 
162 of their own elected representatives. 

It is our feeling that the general plan 
is fairly well known and that it is not 
necessary to discuss it in detail. Copies 
of the constitution are available by writ- 
ing to their office. 

It is interesting to note that the aver- 
age age of the employe representatives is 
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41144 years, indicating that they have con- 
fidence of men of mature years and 
mature judgment. The average length of 
service at Armour & Company of the 
employe representatives is 10% years, in- 
dicating also that the employes have cun- 
fidence in men vf stability and men who 
are not frequently changing their posi- 
tions. 
How the Plan Works. 

Thus far there have been 149 different 
matters discussed, handled and adjusted 
through this representative organization. 
Of this number 84 have favored the con- 
tention of the employes and 65 have fav- 
cred the contention of the management. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
cause which is right and fair is the one 
which secures a favorable decision. 

Employe representatives do not hesi- 
tate to express themseives freely, either 
for or against any proposition. The man- 
agement representatives do not hesitate 
to support the contention of an employe 
when they are convinced that he is right. 

We have no desire to burden you with 
statistics, yet we feel that a brief analysis 
of the cases handled may be of interest. 

The nature of the cases is as follows: 


Cases. 

Lay-offs and discharges.......... er. 

Sanitation and working conditions......25 
Employes’ conveniences such as 
locker rooms, dressing rooms, res- 
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This means that 149 matters have found 
their way to satisfactory adjustment that 
otherwise would have gone without atten- 
tion and without adjustment under the 
old system of handling. 

The Plan of Swift & Co. 

Switt & Company has given consider- 
able attention to the matter of organizing 
industrial relations for over four years 
and has made progress. As long ago as 
December 1918, an employe representa- 
tion plan was adopted at its Jersey City 
plant, followed in April and September, 
1919, by similar plans at the Toronto and 
Winnipeg plants. Meanwhile, organized 
educational work on industrial relations 


was vigorously pursued at all plants 
amongst the executives, foremen and as- 
sistants, and as soon as the end of the 


administrator’s terms was definitely fixed, 
employe’s representation was extended to 
fourteen additional plants in eleven states. 

Seventeen Swift assemblies in all are 
in existence at the present time and will 
function to the fullest extent after Sep- 
tember 15. These assemblies represent 
plants employing altogether about 25,000 
people. Though the qualifying service of 
an elected representative has to be not 
less than one year, the employes have 
shown caution and discrimination in their 
selections. At the Chicago plant, which 
is typical of the others. the average age 
of the elected representatives is over 37 
years and the average service in the 
plant is 74% years. 

Details of the Swift plan, which is a 
very simple and democratic one, have 
already been widely circulated and need 
not be repeated here, but some idea of 
the activities of the fourteen new assem- 
blies during the past two months is 
given as follows: 

Cases. 
Handled by the good offices of the joint 
representatives employe and manage- 


ment—for a voting division of the 

A ae eee ir hal simieciaerare le 31 
Handled by assembles’ committee on 

procedure and elections............. 19 


Handled by assemblies’ committee on in- 
terpretations and adjustments of dis- 


puted. plant FUUNES... 20.50.00 sccnee 19 
Handled by assemblies’ committee on 
changes in working conditions....... 6 
Cases carried to assembly............. 8 
3 
Of the above, 16 are recent cases and 
settlements still pending; 46 were per- 
sonal or group requests or complaints 
distributed as follows: 
Cases. 
Sanitary and working conditions....... 10 
Wage rate adjustments... 2 .ccccsee 9 
SR TINONIIEE, or. 5.0 6.06.6 5:5: e010 acs oce mmenwrers 5 
PUM, CURING ok oko. 5:0 soe devin eae yaaa 5 
i a a ne saree er 5 
Disputes with foremen................ 5 
Working hours adjustments........... 2 
Disputed PIANt TUNES. . . o.0 osc ccees 5 
errr errr ree ee ee 2 
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It is found that the existence of a quick 
and safe means of appeal by any employe 
from a foreman’s decision—which must 
always be sought in the first instance— 
and the certainty of rapid justice, tends 
to restrain trivial complaints and to make 
foremen more considerate in their execu- 
tive acts. : 


Wilson & Co.’s Plan. 


Wilson & Company launched their joint 
representative committee plan at the Chi- 
cago plant during the first part of May 
and the interest taken by the employes in 
the nomination and election of their di- 
visional representatives was extremely 
gratifying. -Immediately after the elec- 
tions were completed, the management 
appointed the appointive representatives 
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and sessions were held continuously un- 
til the plan of procedure to govern the 
operation of this plan was fully agreed 
upon. 
The length of service of the elective 
employes’ representatives is as follows: 
One at 22 


years Two at 20 years 
One at 15 years One at 12 years 
Three at 10 years One at 8 years 
One at 6 years One at 5 years 
One at 4 years One at 3 years 
Two at 2 years 


The term of services of the appointive 
representatives is as follows: 


Two at 21 years One at 20 years 


Two at 18 years One at 15 years 
Three at 13 years Two at 8 years 
One at 6 years Two at 5 years 
One at 4 years 


There have been two regular monthly 
meetings held as provided for by the plan 
since the inauguration of the joint repre- 
sentative idea, and at these two meetings 
some 49 matters were discussed in open 
sessions and disposed of by the commit- 
tee. Eighteen coming under the head of 
working conditions; ten on safety and 
fire protection; ten on efficiency; five 
matters of community interest, and six 
Americanization, education and _recrea- 
tion. 

The ideas which have been brought out 
by the committee show that the members 
are considering their responsibilities to 
their constituents equally with the privi- 
leges which they enjoy in the operation 
of the plan. 

The spirit in which this movement is 
being taken is perhaps better shown by 
the fact that since the operation of the 
plan there has not been a single case 
which has reached our divisional griev- 
ance committees. This is due to the 
members of the joint representative com- 
mittee settling the various matters which 
arise from time to time in an informal 
way through their personal efforts. 


Cudahy Installs Employe Representation. 


The Cudahy Packing Company estab- 
lished at their four plants during May and 
June a plan for equal employe and manage- 
ment representation on conference boards 
to consider matters of mutual interest. 
In addition to the organization meetings, 
held immediately succeeding the elections 
of employe representatives and the ap- 
pointment of management representatives, 
there have been two regular monthly meet- 
ings. 

The average age of the employe repre- 
sentatives is 43 years; the average time 
of service with the company is 11 years. 

The plan functions through committees 
selected by the board, every representa- 
tive being on one or more committees. It 
was felt that in this way more interest 
would be developed in the plan. 

In this manner, practically all the prob- 
lems are settled in the committees, which 
are as follows: 

Rules and Regulations Committee— 
Handling elections, order of procedure in 
meetings, interpretations of, changes in, 
and amendments to the plan. 

Publication and Education Committee— 
Handling the publication of plant news- 
papers and such educational activities as 
may be developed. 

Grievance Committee—Handling griev- 
ances and considering any recommenda- 
tions or suggestions. 

Safety, Accident, Health, Plant Sanita- 
tion Committee—This committee has taken 
over all plant activities covered by its 
name. , 

Recreation and Athletic Committee— 
Supervises all recreational, athletic and 
club matters. 

The representatives on the boards have 
shown a fairness in thejr attitude and a 
deep interest in matters considered that 
cannot be otherwise than helpful to the 
company and its employes. 


The Dold 50-50 Club. 
The Dold Packing Company at its plant 
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in Buffalo has a plan the details of which 
were announced through this committee 
some time ago, and which for five years 
has worked satisfactorily to both sides. 
It has met squarely various attempts at 
union organization, and has pulled that 
plant through the war up to now on an 
open shop basis. 

At the time when trouble in the labor 
and employment situation had reached its 
climax, this plan was put to its sternest 
test and was found to be satisfactory to 
both sides. 

The Dold plan, or the 50-50 plan, as it 
is known, gets its name from the basis of 
equal representation and equal responsi- 
bility on the part of both employer and 
employe in the management of their mu- 
tual affairs. Of course, in all these cases 
the burden of proof is on the employer— 
if he has made up his mind to do his share 
and at the start probably a little more 
than his share, to get the program going, 
he should have very little trouble show- 
ing the representatives of the employes 
that his efforts are sincere, and that if 
he is met half way their mutual prob- 
lems will be satisfactorily handled. 

In the past year, two of the things 
brought about through the Dold _ 50-50 
Club, which is the organization through 
which the Dold plan functions, were, 
first, the mutual agreement to cut out 
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time and one-half for overtime beyond 8 
hours; second the voluntary request on 
the part of the employes that in line with 
the reduction in living expenses and the 
condition of the packing business that all 
wages be cut a flat 10 per cent. This, of 
course, was accepted and every man on 
the payroll from the president and chair- 
man of the board to the boys closing the 
cooler doors received the cut. 

This event would, in most any plant of 
any size, be attended by a strike or a 
long drawn out argument, costly and 
harmful to both sides, but in this case the 
employes knew that in years when the 
business was prosperous and _ profitable, 
they would get their share from the em- 
ployes’ bonus fund, and in that way be 
taken care of. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that 
people in the packing business who study 
their labor problems have come to the 
conclusion that something of this kind is 
the proper solution, and as the various 
plans progress a greater confidence seems 
to be established in them, not only in 
the minds of the employes but in the 
minds of the management, and it is hoped 
that after September 15 when the admin- 
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istration of all labor matters, including 
wages and working conditions, will b« 
within the scope of the activities of these 
various representative bodies, that the 
confidence and understanding will be of 
still greater value to both the employer: 
and employes. 


Labor Turnover Costly. 


The results of a survey by the American 
Engineering Council show that in the 
metal trades industry of the United States 
alone, the labor turnover costs one hun 
dred million dollars. They estimated that 
every time the statements “You're fired,’ 
or “I quit” are used, it costs between $5 
and $250. No similar survey had been 
made in our industry, but while the cosi 
per man may not be as high, the enor 
mous total can be easily appreciated so 
that if we could bring enough content- 
ment and satisfaction into our organiza- 
tions by our industrial relations work to 
reduce the turnover even 10 to 20 per 
cent, the cost of the investment alone 
would be worth it, disregarding the addi- 
tional asset of a contented employe per- 
forming better work. 

At the convention last year this com 
mittee expressed the hope that it would 
be the medium for the discussion and in- 
terchange of ideas on this very important 
matter of industrial relations, but the re 
sponse from the membership to our invi- 
tation was very disappointing. While it 
is a fact that the labor situation has prac- 
tically reversed itself in the past year, 
there is no better time than the present 
for laying the ground work of a future 
program that will prevent the recurrence 
of such a labor condition as has been wit- 
nessed in the past two years. 

The members of our committee are men 
who are devoting practically their entire 
time to the analysis of these problems, 
and the experience gained thereby should 
be of immense value to the membership 
of the Institute—we invite your questions, 
suggestions and discussion. 


Remarks by Mr. Ellerd. 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: Mr. 
Ellerd. 

MR. ELLERD: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
President, gentlemen of the Convention: 
Owing to the lateness of the hour I just 
want to make one or two observations. 
Mr. Dold has told you in considerable de- 
tail of the experiments thus far in em- 
ploye representation as affecting the pack- 
ing industry. As to its future, we cannot 
begin to predict. We do feel that the 
basis of the formation of these councils is 
the right way. It is on the basis that 99 
per cent of our men are on the square 
and want to be square with us, and that 
we are trying to be square with them, and 
when reasonable men get together and 
talk in a reasonable way, we believe that 
differences disappear and agreement ap- 
pears. I thank you. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN SMITH: Gentlemen, 
there are two other subjects on the pro- 
gram, an address by Mr. Nash on “Our 
Foreign Trade,” and the report of the 
Committee on Soft and Oily Hogs. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour, we are going 
to omit those this afternoon, and if we 
have an opportunity they will be brought 
up in the session tomorrow. If not, they 
will appear in The National Provisioner. 
If there is no other business the meeting 
stands adjourned. 


And thereupon the Convention adjourned 
to Wednesday, August 10, 1921. 


Third Session 


Wednesday, August 10, 1921, 1:30 P. M. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, will you 
come to order, please? The first order of 
business is an address on traffic matters 
by Mr. Herrick. He needs no introduction 
to you. Mr. Herrick, will you please come 
forward? (Applause.) 


Harvey G. 
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Report of the Traffic Com- 


mittee 


CHAIRMAN CHAS. E. HERRICK: Your 
Traffic Committee conducted its work for 
the fiscal year by designating regular 
monthly meeting days, viz.: the first 
Wednesday of each month. By knowing 
of this stated meeting in advance we were 
able to set aside subjects for discussion 
thereat. Whenever occasions arose where 
emergency subjects required immediate 
handling we were able to call special 
meetings. We commend this plan to other 
committees as an ideal arrangement. 

A number of important subjects were 
handled by the committee during the year, 
many of which were mere office detail not 
necessarily important enough to discuss 
in this report. Other subjects will serve 


to indicate the nature of the work han- 
dled. 
We believe that our members should 


bring their national traffic problems to the 
Institute more and more as time passes 
and our prestige is more firmly estab- 
lished. We are hopeful that the Institute 
will soon become recognized as the one 
organization qualified to speak for the 
packing industry on national traffic ques- 
tions. 

The National Industrial Traffic League. 

Early in the year it was thought advis- 
able for the Institute to take out a mem- 
bership in the National Industrial Traffic 
League and this was done. This costs but 
$100 per year and we view this as money 
well spent, since the League is recognized 
as the only official national organization of 
traffic men. Co-operation with these men 
will be of national value in the considera- 
tion of national traffic matters. 

Double Deck Carload Minima on Sheep, 
Etec. 

The Institute formally intervened in the 
complaint of The National Live Stock Ex- 
change, which attacked as unjust and un- 
reasonable the minima applicable to ship- 
ments of sheep, lambs, goats and kids han- 
dled in double decked cars in the eastern 
territory. The present minima on a stand- 
ard 36-foot car is 22,000 pounds, and the 
complaint asks that this be reduced to 
18,000 pounds. 

Witnesses were produced by the Insti- 
tute and a very comprehensive brief filed 
by your committee. A copy of this brief 
was sent to all members. No decision has 
been made, but we are confident that a re- 
duction will be ordered by the Commis- 
sion. 

Furnishing Coal Cars for Packers’ Loading. 

By an arbitrary ruling made in an ef- 
fort to relieve a threatened coal famine, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission di- 
rected the carriers to refuse to place coal 
cars for loading to packers until other des- 
ignated industries had been served. 

This was so manifestly unjust that a 
number of livestock organizations joined 
us in a telegraphic protest against the dis- 


criminations. So acute did the situation 
become that shut downs were narrowly 
averted and reduced operation was fre- 


quently reported. 

By dint of constant effort we were able 
to eventually get this order modified, and 
emergency relief was accorded individual 
members when necessary. The commit- 
tee gratefully acknowledges the able as- 
sistance of our Washington representative 
in handling this and kindred subjects with 
the Washington authorities. 

Bills of Lading. 

Your committee was particularly active 
in the bill of lading cases before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. We felt 
that our silence might mistakenly be ac- 
cepted as acquiescence in certain condi- 
tions which the carriers proposed. This 
Was especially true with the export and 
port ladings. 

Your chairman, members of the com- 
mittee and the secretary attended several 
hearings before the Commission and later 
participated in the oral argument. A brief 
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was also filed in this case and copies sent 
to ail members. 

By invitation the chairman of your Traf- 
fic Committee attended a conference in 
Washington, July 18 to 21, to consider 
auestions of theft, pilferage and non-de- 
livery on export shipments. This confer- 
ence was held by and under the auspices 
of a sub-committee of the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and was attended 
by representatives of the underwriters, ship 
owners and operators, I. C. C., Shipping 
Board and various organizations of manu- 
facturers and shippers. The greatest con- 
sideration was accorded our representa- 
tive and full opportunity given to discuss 
the particular problems of this industry. 
It is expected that out of this will come 
some new legislation and regulations that 
will be of great assistance to us. 
Furnishing Refrigerator Cars to Packers. 

Practically every shipping packer had 
difficulty in obtaining refrigerator cars in 
the fall of 1920. Freight traffic of all kinds 


was heavy and particularly freight ordi- 
narily handled in refrigerator cars. 
At a time when the movement was at 


its peak an order was issued by the Re- 
frigerator Section of the American Rail- 
way Association which directed that no 
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railroad refrigerator equipment be sup- 
plied to packers until all fruit and vege- 
table orders had been filled. 

Your committee protested vigorously, 
but were unable to get relief from the man 
in charge. As a last resort we went to 
the Car Service Section of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and were able to 
convince them of the gross discrimination 
against our industry. The order was there- 
upon rescinded, and, with subsequent 
changes in the personnel of the railroad 
committee, no further trouble was experi- 
enced. 

Loyal assistance was accorded your com- 
mittee by representatives of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who conceded our 
right to the same treatment given other 
shippers. 

Proposed Increased Demurrage Rates. 

As a result of conferences which result- 
ed in an agreement between the commit- 
tee of the Industrial Traffic League and 
that of the American Railway Association, 
the railroads attempted to increase the 
demurrage charges for detention of cars. 

After carefully considering the proposi- 
tion your committee concluded that con- 
ditions did not justify this increase, and 
thereupon made arrangements to protest 
this action by the League. 

Although outvoted in the League meet- 
ing, we led a movement among the ship- 
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pers in a protest to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of hav- 
ing the tariffs suspended, and the move- 
ment gained such headway that our re- 
quest was granted and the increased rates 
held in abeyance. 

So strong did the opposition become that 
at a subsequent meeting’ of the League, 
they unanimously reversed their former 
endorsement of the proposed increases, 
thus indicating the correctness of the In- 
stitute’s position. 

The tariffs were subsequently withdrawn 
by the railroads so that this may be treat- 
ed as a closed incident which saved to our 
iInembers thousands of dollars. 

St. Lawrence River Waterway Project. 

At the request of your President, the 
Traffic Committee prepared and presented 
an elaborate memorandum on the matter 
ot improvement of the St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway from the Great Lakes to the sea. 

This was presented before the Interna- 
tional Commission at the Chicago hearing, 
and the committee was congratulated upon 
the splendid showing for our industry. 

The International Commission has since 
submitted its report, which is an endorse- 
ment of the plan whereby export traffic 
may be handled from and through the 
Great Lakes ports. 

Our report, while in no way committing 
the members.-to use this route, gives the 
location of tonnage which moves, so that 
the Commission could judge as to the need 
ot such improvements. 


Allowance to Industrial Roads and 
Spotting Charges. 

A movement by the eastern railroads to 
make a radical change in existing meth- 
ods of spotting cars and _ proposing a 
charge therefor, was met by the National 
Industrial Traffic League, which appointed 
a committee to investigate and_ report 
thereon. The secretary of the Institute 
Yas appointed chairman of that commit- 
tee. 

After several conferences the committee 
submitted a report which condemned the 
plan of the railroads and urged active op- 
position thereto. That report was _ sub- 
mitted to and unanimously endorsed by 
the league. 

This has seemingly had the effect of 
making the plan unpopular with the rail- 
roads, and we are hopeful that the move- 
ment will not be later revived by them. 

Icing and Re-icing in Transit. 

Several conferences have been held dur- 
ing the past year on various matters per- 
taining to rules, regulations and charges 
for icing and re-icing cars. The principal 
one was on the plan of the railroads to 
increase the charge for ice at certain sea- 
board points from $4.00, the present 
charge, to $6.00 per ton. 

The figures submitted by the carriers 
disclosed such startling variations in their 
alleged costs as to appear almost ludicrous. 
The members of the committee attending 
the New York conference vigorously pro- 
tested against any increase in existing 
rates and urged that the railroads look 
about for the purpose of effecting greater 
economy in the services. 

As the result of this conference we have 
reason to believe that nothing further will 
be done in the near future. A favorable 
winter may increase the natural ice crop 
and thus avoid any danger of an increase 

General Rate Reductions. 

Although several minor reductions in 
rates have been voluntarily made by the 
railroads, these are of but little interest 
to our industry. On the other hand, a 
number of complaints are now before the 
Commission asking reductions in existing 
livestock rates. 

The indications point to some reduction 
being accorded the livestock shippers, and 
your committee feels that it would be a 
grave mistake for the carriers or the Com- 
mission to reduce livestock rates without 
a corresponding reduction in meat rates. 

We are not unmindful of the financial 
needs of both livestock producers and the 
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railroads, but this is not, in our opinion, 
a justification for discriminating against 
the packer. 

General Traffic Matters. 

Members are coming more and more to 
realize that the Institute is able to offer 
and render them material assistance in all 
matters pertaining to traffic work. Among 
the detailed work we may mention the 
matter of claims, both damage and over- 
charge. 

We have frequently been able to assist 
members in getting proper consideration 
of their claims simply by showing the rail- 
roads that the organization was back of 
the members and would see that fair treat- 
ment was accorded. 

Rate information was frequently re- 
quested and furnished, and, with the aid 
of our Legal Committee, much valuable in- 
formation was disseminated. We urge 
that greater use be made of these priv- 
ileges to the end that all may benefit. 

In conclusion your committee desires to 
thank the members for their splendid co- 
operation in all matters coming within our 
jurisdiction. The same interest manifest- 
ed in the work of all of our committees 
would make our organization just what it 
should be—the world’s greatest trade or- 
ganization. 

On behalf of the committee I wish to 
publicly acknowledge the valuable service 
and the hearty co-operation which we re- 
ceived, not only from the secretary and 
his staff, but also from our Washington 
representative, Mr. Draper. 

Perhaps you will permit also a personal 
word at this time. The whole-hearted sup- 
port extended to the chairman by the mem- 
bers of the committee, a number of whom 
are many years his senior in point of expe- 
rience, illustrates again the unselfish spirit 
in which the individual members have 
worked for the good of the entire member- 
ship. The chairman wishes to here and 
now express his personal appreciation and 
gratitude. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business, gentlemen, is the report of the 
Committee to Confer with Livestock Pro- 
ducers on “The Responsibilities of the 
Packing Industry in its Relation to Produc- 
tion,” of which I am chairman. 

(This report will be found on pages 144 
and 145.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business is an address on “The Retailer 
and the Packer,” by Mr. John T. Russell, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
United Master Butchers of America. Mr. 
Russell was to have made that address, 
but they are having their convention today 
—we had a message from him last night 
from Detroit—and he has sent here in his 
place Mr. Charles W. Kaiser, secretary of 
the Chicago Master Butchers’ Association, 
who will read the paper sent us by Mr. 
Russell. (Applause.) 


Packer and Retailer 


MR. JOHN T. RUSSELL: I regret very 
much that I cannot be here to personally 
address you, to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing many of my old friends, and to re- 
ceive the benefit of the knowledge that is 
always brought forth at your conventions. 

My subject, “The Packer and the Re- 
tailer,” can best be told through the ac- 
tivities of the Meat Council of Chicago, 
which was organized March 3, 1921; the 
members of which are composed of twelve 
packers and twelve master butchers, and 
of which I have the honor of being presi- 
dent. The discussions at the council meet- 
ings will have a material influence in 
moulding good ideas for both the packer, 
and the retailer. 

We have set up machinery for dissemi- 
nating information that will be a benefit 
to the meat trade and the consuming pub- 
lic. Discussions as to the best means of 
merchandising surplus products that are 
hard to market have been frequent. Ways 
and means of how to reach the consuming 
public have been suggested and acted up- 
on by the Council, with very good results. 
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We have outlined 
criticism, 


ways of constructive 
and have established means 


toward a better understanding of business , 


between the wholesaler and the retailer. 
Service, delivery, credits, collections and 
accounting are now under discussion, 
which no doubt will be a great saving to 
both. 


Council As Arbitration Board. 


I believe that the Meat Council is the 
proper place to settle our trade disputes, 
or in other words, make the Meat Coun- 
cil the Arbitration Board. The personnel 
of our committees are above reproach, 
and good judgment can be depended upon 
at all times. Selfish interests will wreck 
any organization. Fairness and good judg- 
ment must be the predominant procedure 
to insure the proper treatment of all 
questions to come before the Council. 
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We are now suffering with the rest of 
the world through the disorganization of 
industry. The meat and livestock indus- 
try needs very serious attention at once. 
The production of meat food animals is 
gradually growing less, and the per capita 
consumption of meat shows a remarkable 
decrease. I sincerely hope that this vital 
question will be given the greatest pos- 
sible consideration at this convention. I 
know that it will at the Master Butchers’ 
Convention, which is now in session at 
Detroit. The livestock men, the commis- 
sion men, the packers, the retailers and 
the consumers should co-operate to pro- 
tect, encourage, stabilize and perpetuate 
this—the greatest industry in the world— 
‘and to have the greatest possible liberty 
granted to all commercial and financial 
transactions appertaining to this industry, 
so that the slogan of “Eat More Meat” 
will be circulated all over the United 
States. The vitality of our nation de- 
mands it. Let us get busy! 


REMARKS BY MR. KAISER. 

MR. KAISER: Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission I will read a little paper that I 
have prepared. 

May I not add a word of commenda- 
tion on the good work being done by Mr. 
Woods and Mr. Manion of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in bringing about 
a better understanding between the pack- 
ers and the retailers? Too much credit 
cannot be given these gentlemen for the 
part played by them. I have realized for 
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some time past the importance of con- 
certed action in the marketing of meat 
food products. The assistance and co- 
operation given by our office in connection 
with the “Eat More Meat” campaign is 
proof of our sincerity. 

Our interests are mutual, gentlemen, 
whether it be the producer, packer or re- 
tailer. The consumption of meat should 
be encouraged by all means. The great 
meat industry of this country, the life of 
our nation, if you please, must be sup- 
ported. As Mr. Russell stated in his letter, 
the vitality of our nation demands it. 

I had the pleasure of attending your ses- 
sion yesterday afternoon and was very 
much impressed with the good work being 
done by your Committee on Nutrition in 
counteracting the insidious propaganda 
being spread by anti-meat agitators and 
demagogues. This is a step in the right 
direction. 

May I not urge upon you the necessity 
of teaching our school girls in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades the art of 
cooking meats, particularly the pot-roasts 
and stews. Almost any girl can fry steaks 
and chops, but when it comes to the 
heavier meats they are lost. The average 
young housewife is totally ignorant in 
matters pertaining to purchasing and cook- 
ing meat. They are therefore an easy 
prey for the anti-meat propogandists, as 
most of the so-called meat substitutes re- 
quire very little care and experience in 
their preparation. My experience of twenty 
years in the retail meat business has 
demonstrated this to me clearly. 


Behind. 


I regret that there are still some re- 
tailers who forget that the war is over. 
For your information I might state they 
are not members of our association. You 
can rest assured, however, that the law 
of supply and demand works with those 
fellows as well as anything else. With 
his business dropping off, owing to a les- 
sened demand, he begins to worry and 
wonders as to the cause; finally he comes 
to the conclusion he had better cut his 
prices or go out of business. The large 
number of markets changing hands lately 
bears out my statement. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you for 
your courtesy in inviting me here, and I 
hope your deliberations will result in bring- 
ing about a still closer co-operation be- 
tween our several interests to the end that 
the producer, packer, retailer and consum- 
er all get a square deal. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure the 
gentlemen present will be pleased to hear 
from the next speaker, a man of national 
reputation, a man much interested in our 
industry, Mr. James C. Dahlman, the cow- 
boy mayor of Omaha. (Applause.) 


The Cowboy Mayor Speaks 


MAYOR JAMES C. DAHLMAN (Oma- 
ha): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this 
great convention, you have before you a 
real cowboy, and it is amazing to think of 
the intermediate steps connecting the time 
when I was a boy to the great progressive 
movement that you are representing here 
today. 

I listened with much interest to the 
story told by Mayor Thompson, and I 
want to say that he also was a cowboy in 
the great state that I represent. The city 
that has honored me time and again by 
electing me to the highest office within the 
gift of those two hundred thousand souls 
is only a couple of hundred miles away, in 
the greatest agricultural country in the 
world, and that great honor has been be- 
stowed upon me, not because of any par- 
ticular qualifications I possess, but because 
they believe in me and believe that I stand 
for justice and liberty and fair dealing 
among men, just as you men who have 
dedicated yourselves to this great industry 
believe in honesty and service. 

I am extremely happy to be with you 
today and to be accorded these few min- 
utes to talk to you. I am to be followed 
by Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of whom I have 
heard so much, and I look forward with 
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keen appreciation to seeing and hearing 
him. I want you men to understand, and 
you, Mr. rresident, that I consider this one 
of the greatest honors that has been ever 
given to me, and all I can do with you men 
is to tell you from these lips of mine that 
my whole ambition in life is to give my 
people a little better opportunity to live 
in the way that our Maker intended them 
to live, and to attempt to bring to them a 
realization of what this nation is and what 
this flag of ours stands for, and to instill 
into their hearts and minds a love of Old 
Glory that floats over the greatest race 
that the world has ever seen. 

There can be no higher service than to 
dedicate ourselves to teaching loyalty and 
devotion to this flag of yours and mine. 
Nothing in the history of the world has 
ever equaled it. I am going to draw a 
picture of this great flag of ours, the blue 
representing the heavens, the white purity 
and honesty and justice everywhere, the 
red the blood of our forefathers who de- 
dicated themselves to providing these 
great policies and principles to you and 
to me, and we want that flag wherever it 
floats to stand for these great principles 
of equality and justice, of equal rights to 
all, and liberty and justice everywhere. 

A Great Industry. 

You men who are listening to my words 
today represent one of the greatest indus- 
tries that the world has ever known. This 
nation has recently passed through a great 
world war. It was popular for our states- 
men in Washington to jump on the pack- 
ers, and in that way they closed the ave- 
nue by which capital had been flowing 
into this industry which was necessary to 
stimulate production and stimulate de- 
mand. I represent a state that has more 
corn and more pasture land than almost 
any other state in the Union, and there is 
not the capital in sight to bring the live- 
stock there in order to bring about the 
prosperity that we need. You packers 
should be encouraged, because you are 
tuking care of the by-products and making 
a market all over the world, and the 
moment the avenue through which capital 
flows to this industry is choked there is 
depression everywhere. 

‘Tn conclusion, I am going to express the 
hope that we may all stand together for 
justice, equality and liberty everywhere, 
and keep in mind those policies and prin- 
ciples, always figuring to do right and jus- 
tice, and give to the masses these liberties 
which they think they are entitled to under 
a free flag. Mr. President, I thank you. 
(Applause.) 

CANADIAN PACKERS REPRESENTED. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we have 
been honored throughout the convention 
by the presence of the secretary of the 
Industrial and Development Council of 
Canadian Meat Packers, Mr. Todd, and in 
order that we may all know him, I would 
like to ask Mr. Todd to stand up in the 
audience, so that the gentlemen might see 
him. (Applause.) 

We just want to extend to you and your 
association, Mr. Todd, the friendly, neigh- 
borly hand. (Applause.) 

The next item on the program is the 
address by Mr. J. Ogden Armour. I am 
sorry that it is impossible for Mr. J. O. 
Armour to be here, but he is well repre- 
sented by Mr. Laurance Armour. 

MR. LAURANCE ARMOUR: Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen of the convention, I 
have just been lassoed by Mayor Dahl- 
man. I wonder I have nerve enough to 
get. up here. I want to express Mr. Ar- 
mour’s regret at not being able to be here, 
and I also want to tell Mayor Dahlman 
that I am quite sure that if a meeting 
could be arranged, Mr. Armour would be 
only too glad to have the pleasure of see- 
ing him, and I hope that after I get off 
the platform such a meeting can be ar- 
ranged. 

In reading this address, it recalls to my 
mind what Secretary Wallace said last 
night: “‘What is written I did not say, but 
what I am saying is written.” 
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Report of the Finance Com- 


mittee 


CHAIRMAN J. OGDEN ARMOUR: The 
stability of the meat packing industry was 
demonstrated during the past year. All 
of the difficulties pictured in the report of 
the Finance Committee at Atlantic City 
were encountered; money was scarce and 
high-priced, volumes fell off materially, ex- 
port trade was practically nil, operating 
costs remained at unreasonably high levels 
—yet there were few if any failures among 
meat packers. They weathered the re- 
adjustment storm. successfully because 
their past record of business efficiency 
and the confidence which banking circles 
reposed in them enabled them to finance 
themselves over many successive months 
of losses. 

We are on the same road today that we 
were a year ago, but with this difference. 
The end of the road seems to be in sight. 
At any rate, there are evidences that the 
worst part of it has been traveled and 
that the going will be less difficult from 
this point on, especially if the lessons 
which have been learned in the last few 
years are not forgotten. Among other 
things, it has been found that doing busi- 
ness on a manufacturing basis is prefer- 
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Finance Committee. 


able to continuing the speculative basis 
which has prevailed to a consderable de- 
gree in the past. 

As packers we have long followed the 
practice of buying hogs freely in the fall 
and trusting to Providence to assure sat- 
isfactory selling prices in the months fol- 
iowing. There never was any really close 
figuring to see what hogs were worth or 
would be worth as the months rolled by. 
Today the industry is seeing the need for 
close figuring and a manufacturing profit 
is now the goal where formerly it was a 
speculative profit. Perishables cannot be 
handled on an absolutely manufacturing- 
profit basis, but we must get a great deal 
nearer to that manner of doing business 
than has been the case in the past. A 
greater effort must be made to get cost 
and a profit out of the products that are 
sold. 

Continued Economy Is Necessary. 

The continued successful financing of 
the packing business demands that there 
be no let-up in the program of economy 
and retrenchment. Packing house facili- 
ties and capacities, the nation over, are 
greater today than is necessary. Present 
consumptive demand and current livestock 
cfferings do not require the full use of ex- 
isting equipment and consequently over- 
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head and fixed expenses are unduly large 
and militate against the profitable con- 
duct of business. 

The packers are among the greatest 
borrowers of money because of the daily 
cash market aspect of their business and 
it is a matter of grave concern to them 
when borrowed money costs 7 and 8 per 
cent where it formerly cost 5 per cent. 
This situation calls for more rapid turn- 
over of products so that borrowed money 
will not be tied up as long as in the past. 
Quicker turnovers and manufacturing- 
profit margins are needed. Efforts to cut 
overhead must be matched by efforts to 
encourage normal consumption of meat 
and normal production of live animals. 

Wages, too, must be made to conform 
to present day standards. War-time living 
costs compelled great wage advances, but 
the movement back to normalcy shown by 
living costs in the past year has not been 
reflected to any noticeable degree in pack- 
inghouse wages. While all other major 
industries have been getting their wage 
rates readjusted to peace-time living costs, 
the packing industry wage rates have re- 
mained almost’ stationary—more_ than 
twice their pre-war heighth. The industry 
must not blind itself to the fact that the 
ratios evolved out of centuries between 
liye costs, operating costs and sale prices 
cannot be permanently wiped out even by 
a world war. Economic laws cannot thus 
be overturned. Social and sentimental re- 
adjustments must be tempered by eco- 
nomics. 

Caution Is the Watchword. 

It is the belief of your Finance Commit- 
tee that conservation and caution must be 
the watchwords during the coming year. 
The fact that periodical balances are again 
appearing in black ink ought not to be 
taken to mean that the red ink which has 
had constant use for two years past can 
now be thrown away. Just as the packing 
industry was the first to suffer from post- 
war readjustment, so is it to be hoped 
that it will lead the procession out of the 
mountains of adversity into the valley of 
prosperity. 

The meat packers did not fight liquida- 
tion. Many other basic industries did, 
however, and some of them have succeed- 
ed in staving it off even to this time. They 
cannot continue to do so, however, and 
eventually they will have to go through 
the same process this industry has gone 
through. The result will be that when 
many other industries are in the throes of 
readjustment, the packing industry will 
again be out in the clear, with a reason- 
able chance for doing business on a profit- 
able basis. 

Your committee is among those who are 
optimistic; we see improvement in the 
past few months and believe firmly that 
the tide of business has turned. Never- 
theless, it is desirable to keep all hands 
at the oars. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next subject 
is “Meat Inspection in its Relation to Pack- 
inghouse Efficiency,” by Dr. R. F. Eagle, 
chairman of the Committee to Confer with 
Government Officials. 


Meat Inspection in its Rela- 
tion to Packinghouse 


Efficiency 

DR. R. F. EAGLE: In giving consider- 
ation to the subject of meat inspection in 
its relation to packinghouse efficiency, it 
appears advisable to direct your attention 
to the following: 

The Committee to Confer with Govern- 
ment Officials has thus far been called 
upon only to give consideration to ques- 
tions arising out of the application of the 
federal meat inspection regulations. There- 
fore, our observations and experiences will 
necessarily be limited to a consideration 
of the subject from the aspect of federal 
meat inspection in its relation to packing- 
house efficiency. 

The committee’s familiarity with state 
and municipal meat inspection regulations 
is somewhat limited, which in a great 
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measure is due to the comparatively few 
states and municipal governments that are 
now maintaining a recognized system of 
meat inspection. 

It is not generally understood that fed- 
eral authority for supervising the meat 
traffic is limited to those establishments 
that are engaged in either interstate or 
foreign commerce, therefore, those pack- 
ing establishments that confine their sales 
of meat and meat food products strictly 
within the state are obliged to operate 
without sanitary supervision, unless such 
is provided by the state or municipal gov- 
ernments within the state. 

Lack of State and Municipal Systems. 

The general lack of recognized systems 
of state and municipal inspection to sup- 
plement the federal law and regulations at 
a point where its jurisdiction ceases, limits 
a consideration of the subject to a com- 
paratively small number of the different 
companies or individuals operating meat 
packing establishments in the United 
States. 

It is estimated that only about 60 
cent of the animals siaughtered in the 
United States for food purposes are in- 
spected and passed under a recognized sys- 
tem of inspection. This situation is not 
considered desirable, and it would appear 
that the various states and municipal gov- 
ernments should take definite action to 
provide sanitary supervision to those pack- 
ers desiring same, and who are now de- 
prived of an official certification of the 
wholesomeness of their products, for the 
reason that they are not operating under 
either federal inspection or a recognized 
system of state or municipal inspection. 

The objects of the Institute as set forth 
in its adoptea principles, appears to indi- 
cate that to some extent it has a responsi- 
bility in connection with the _ situation, 
which appears to make this a subject that 
should be given future consideration. 

Efficiency in the Industry. 

In applying the term “efficiency” to the 
operation of the packing industry, it is 
desired that it be considered in a broad 
way, including the economic operations of 
every department of the business. We 
say this for the reason that efficient and 
economic operations are being so carefully 
studied and developed in the industry that 
inefficiency in any one department will, if 
not making itself manifest in the depart- 
ment, reflect itself in the results of some 
other department. 

The efficient operations of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry has, in the past, 
and continues to hold the close attention 
of bureau officials, and as a result the 
federal meat inspection service is the most 
efficient in the world. This service is also 
conducted on a very economical basis be- 
cause the organization of the bureau along 
the lines of a national veterinary sanitary 
police corps permits economies to be prac- 
ticed that would appear impossible under 
any other plan of organization. 

Some of us may have had occasion to at 
some time doubt the necessity of some 
one or more of the meat inspection require- 
ments, especially when adding to our cost 
ot operation, yet in analyzing the man- 
ner in which the federal law has been ad- 
ministered throughout our entire opera- 
tions, the conclusions indicate that the 
bureau is endeavoring to maintain its in- 
spection on as efficient and practical a 
basis as is consistent with law and proper 
meat hygiene practices. 

The bureau and the packing industry are 
constantly making effort to improve their 
standards of efficiency. With the progress 
that has thus far marked the efforts of 
both, we are now at a point in our joint 
operations that indicates the necessity for 
a better understanding of many of our 
mutual problems before any definite plan 
is endorsed to solve them. 

Better Understanding of Mutual Problems. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has in 
many instances pointed the way by which 
the packing industry has improved in its 
methods of operations, thereby increasing 
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its efficiency as well as reducing wastage. 
The industry has appreciated to the fullest 
extent the co-operation of the bureau in 
this connection. 

The maintenance of a high standard of 
efficiency in the operations of our industry 
is responsible more than any other item 
for it attaining its present position in the 
business world. The high standard of effi- 
ciency obtaining in the industry is not 
something that was realized within a short 
period of time, but instead represents con- 
stant effort covering a period of one-half 
a century. The industry’s constant alert- 
ness in taking advantage of all improved 
methods for more efficiently operating the 
business has resulted in making the pack- 
ing industry the largest business among 
all the industries of America. This growth 
has worked to the advantage, rather than 
to the disadvantage, of the American 
public. 

The large volume of business handled 
by the industry makes possible its opera- 
tion on a very small margin of operating 
expense. This coupled to the fact that 
efficiency and continued research with a 
view of further developing the uses and 
values of all parts of carcasses, and fur- 
ther taking only the circumference of the 
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globe in limiting our field in finding a mar- 
ket for the various products, has been 
proven as being of direct interest to both 
the producer of livestock and the con 
sumer of meat. 

Keep on with Efficiency. 

The achievements of the industry thus 
far should not cause us to halt in our 
efforts to further improve its efficiency, as 
there still remains a large field for further 
co-operative development. You have per- 
haps noted from time to time in the daily 
press that the general public, especially 
the producers of livestock, are giving more 
attention than ever before to the efficient 
operations of the industry. 

The producer of livestock was among 
the first in this country to be affected by 
the decline in values during the readjust- 
ment. His losses have been most dis- 
couraging, and in many instances many 
producers have been forced out of busi- 
ness. 

The consumers are 
acquainted with the economics of meat 
production, therefore, both they and the 
producers are giving more attention to all 
that is being claimed for the efficient op- 
erations of our industry. 

The bureau and the packing industry 
occupy the unique position of functioning 
between the producers of livestock and 
the consumer. In many instances we 
equally share in our responsibilities, 
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therefore, the maintenance of proper effi- 
ciency constitutes a mutual problem. 

It will not be the purpose to consider at 
this time the many possibilities in this 
large field for activity. It is desired to 
leave with you the thought that those 
things which add to the expense of meat 
production should in all instances be justi- 
fied by the results obtained. We say this 
for the reason that there is a community 
of interest existing between the producer 
of livestock, the consumer and the packer, 
and that which affects the one in his rela- 
tions to the business affects the other. In 
making this statement, we are not un- 
mindful of the necessity of maintaining 
in the interest of the public’s health those 
standards which will afford proper protec- 
tion and guarantee a wholesome meat sup- 
ply to the people. 

As we view the situation, we can comply 
with this principle and in all probability 
further increase the efficiency of our in- 
dustry and reduce wage costs. 


Standardizing of Inspection Practices. 

This is a subject that is primarily a 
problem of the bureau, yet at times it 
involves questions that makes it a mutual 
problem. In approaching this subject, we 
do so with a feeling that the bureau’s 
success in making its practice uniform is 
worthy of complimentary approval. We 
feel that it is the duty of those responsible 
for the operations of the packing industry 
to make it as convenient and as pleasant 
as is possible for the bureau officials to put 
into operation any of the general orders 
that have the approval of the chief of the 
bureau. The reports of misunderstandings 
or dissatisfaction between the bureau and 
the packing industry in carrying out the 
requirements of the regulations are very 
few in number. This is as it should be. 

Your committee can see where misunder- 
standings could develop as a result of an 
attitude that most of us will agree to be 
very commendable on the part of either 
the bureau’s local representative or the 
packers’ local representative. For instance, 
the local representative of a packer is just 
as anxious as the local representative of 
the bureau to make a showing in his local 
operations that will meet with the approv- 
al of general headquarters. 

This sort of leadership should be en- 
couraged, yet it Has its dangers if not 
properly guided. The packers’ local repre- 
sentative might take upon himself to expe- 
riment with a new process or changing the 
method of operation without first giving 
sufficient thought to the interest that both 
the bureau and the general company head 
quarters have in the matter. You can see 
the possibilities of dissatisfaction arising 
out of such procedure. On the other hand, 
a local representative of the bureau who 
is likewise anxious to take the leadership 
in the development of matters in the in 
terest of the bureau’s inspection may make 
requirements of the local packer represent- 
etive to make changes in equipment or 
processing that has up to that time met 
with the general approval of the bureau. 
This presents a problem. 

Loyal Service on Both Sides. 

Under the system of most packers, all 
changes must be with the approval of the 
general superintendent or other officials in 
charge. The spirit of loyal service on the 
part of both parties is commendable. Yet 
there is a possibility of such leading to 
unnecessary misunderstandings. <A closer 
and more harmonious co-operation between 
all interests will obtain, if all changes or 
modifications in the requirements of the 
bureau’s regulations reach the industry 
with the approval of the chief of bureau. 

It is not desired to discount the advan- 
tage to both the packer and the bureau in 
having their local representatives make 
recommendations in the interest of im- 
provement, yet the point is that the 
achievements would be greater with less 
expense through result of a united effort 
on the part of all concerned if these mat- 
ters are first approved at headquarters. 
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This subject also has _ its 


aspect. 

The adoption of different practices on 
the request of the local representatives 
makes the operations of the business more 
expensive at one point than it might be at 
another. This brings about a further dis- 
satisfaction which constitutes a problem 
that would be properly solved should the 
bureau favorably consider the suggestion 
made. 


The further standardizing of the bu- 
reau’s inspection practices can, we think, 
be accomplished far more easily in the 
tuture than it has been possible in the past 
for the reason that the organization of the 
Institute makes available the most prac- 
tical men in the industry, who will gladly 
work with the bureau toward arriving at 
the most practical means of accomplishing 
any changes that the bureau deems neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of its regu- 
lations. 

The president of the Institute has given 
some personal consideration to the pos- 
sible advantages both to the bureau and 
the industry if a plan could be developed 
through which a joint conference commit- 
tee would be created that would be repre- 
sentative of both the bureau and the prac- 
tical men in the industry. It is thought 
that such a committee could give careful 
consideration and investigation to the 
most practical, economical and efficient 
method affecting any meat inspection re- 
quirement of the bureau and after arriving 
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at a definite conclusion its application 
should be immediately made_ general 


through a better understanding and closer 
co-operation on the part of all elements 
concerned. It is thought that the adoption 
of such a plan will prove very helpful to 
both the bureau and the packing industry. 
The president of the Institute has verb- 
ally suggested to the chief of the bureau 
this and several other items of importance 
in connection with meat inspection in its 
relation to packinghouse operation, and 
the chief has advised him that all these 
matters would be given due consideration. 
(Here follows the complete report.) 


Report of Committee to Con- 
fer with Government 
Officials 


CHAIRMAN R. F. EAGLE: To the 
president, officers and members of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. Gentle- 
men—The Committee to Confer with Gov- 
ernment officials respectfully submits the 
following report: 


Removal of Hoofs or Toes from Hog 
Carcasses. 
This matter was first referred to the 


committee by one of the Institute’s east- 
ern members who reported that the local 
inspector in charge was insisting upon this 
requirement which was not then in effect 
at other bureau stations. The committee 
referred the matter to the chief of bureau, 
who in turn advised the Institute that the 
bureau was investigating the matter with 
a view of making the requirement general 
throughout all official establishments en- 
gaged in the slaughtering of hogs. 

The general order of the bureau making 
necessary this procedure issued from the 
office of the chief within a few weeks fol- 
lowing the complaint of the Institute’s 
eastern member. The general order of the 
bureau did not only make necessary the 
removal of the toes from hog carcasses on 
the hog killing floor, but further required 
that their removal must take place before 
the carcass was eviscerated. 

At the urgent request of all the Chicago 
members of the Institute, the committee 
held a meeting of all interested for the 
purpose of considering the effect of the 
order on the operations of the industry. 

The meeting of Chicago packers was 
representative of both the large and small 
packers who after considering the subject 
from most every aspect, requested the 
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chairman of the committee to transmit the 
following conclusions to the chief of 
bureau: 

That close investigation on the part of 
packers appeared to indicate that the ex- 
posure of pigs’ feet to the water in the 
scalding tub, dehairing machine, and 
sprays along the rail rendered them suffi- 
ciently clean to prevent any subsequent 
contamination in the regular routine of 
handling. That the extra expense this re- 
quired added to the hog killing operations 
did not appear justified by the results ob- 
tained. 

That the rail space in many plants did 
not provide adequate space for placing the 
help so the toes could be removed before 
eviscerating the carcasses, without greatly 
reducing the rate of slaughter. 

That many of the packers, especially the 
smaller ones, either sold or utilized a part 
or all of the pigs’ feet for inedible pur- 
poses, and the extra expense of removing 
the toes did not enhance the value of the 
feet. 

The committee referred the opinions of 
the Chicago packers to the chief of the 
bureau who finally ruled that the bureau 
did not deem it advisable to modify its 
requirement other than to permit the re- 
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moval of toes at 
killing floor. 
Reports from many of the Institute mem- 
bers indicate that the ruling caused some 
inconveniences and extra expenses in the 
beginning but has since proven practical 
in connection with the saving of pigs’ feet 
for edible purposes, as it practically forced 
the elimination of their pigs’ feet cleaning 
department, and the net results are very 
satisfactory. 
Overtime Paid by Establishments to Bu- 
reau Inspectors. 
This at times constitutes a 
item of operating expense. Especially is 
this true during the busy meat packing 
seasons. The committee directed the at- 
tention of the chief of bureau to the ruling 
of the federal arbitrator which does not 
allow overtime pay for working on Wash- 
ington’s birthday to those employed in the 
meat packing industry. It is the commit- 
tee’s understanding that federal employes 
in many other branches of government 
service are not allowed overtime pay for 
work performed on Washington’s birthday. 
The general comment of the Institute’s 
members relative to this item indicate 
that the ruling of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture requiring packers to pay bureau 
employes for work performed on Wash- 
ington’s birthday was not only adding ex- 


any point on the hog 


very heavy 
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pense to our operations, but also might at 
some time be used as a basis for dissatis- 
faction on the part of packinghouse em- 
ployes who were denied the right to claim 
overtime rates by a federal judge sitting 
as arbitrator. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is empow- 
ered by law to designate the holidays upon 
which bureau employes assigned to meat 
inspection duties are entitled to overtime 
pay, and as Washington’s birthday is one 
of the designated days, the committee was 
unable to have the ruling modified. It is 
the committee’s understanding that bureau 
employes assigned to duties other than 
those in the meat inspection service, are 
not entitled to overtime pay. 


Net Weight and Volume Act. 

The Institute’s Committee to Confer 
with Government Officials was called upon 
quite regularly to consider matters in con- 
nection with the application of this act in 
its relation to the operations of the pack- 
ing industry, and it was deemed advisable 
to appoint a sub-committee to give very 
careful consideration throughout the year 
to any net weight amendments or new in- 
terpretations of the net weight regulations. 

You have perhaps noted from the year 
book of the Institute that this sub-commit- 
tee is composed of both practical men and 
those especially trained in the subject from 
its legal and scientific aspect. 

Many of the net weight requirements 
that to some extent appeared unnecessary 
and impractical in connection with the 
marketing of our products, were found to 
be specifically required by law and did not 
permit of any different interpretation on 
the part of bureau officials or others. 

Other requirements appeared to be pre- 
dicated upon the interpretation placed 
upon the law, and your committee did not 
consider them equitable, because other 
manufacturers of food products, especially 
those placed in tin containers, were given 
privileges not enjoyed by the meat can- 
ning industry. 

To be more specific, the government in- 
terprets the same federal net weight act 
as permitting fruit and vegetable canners 
to add either a syrup or brine to their 
products for the purpose of permitting a 
safe and commercial process, without re- 
quiring the manufacturer to show on his 
label that this is an added substance. He 
is also permitted to include this added sub- 
stance as a part of the net weight contents 
while on the other hand the interpretation 
as applied to canned meats or meat food 
products does not give the packer this con- 
sideration. 

The important question of processes, net 
weights, ete., as affecting the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry is handled 
through a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Canners Association, and it is thought 
that a better understanding and a closer 
co-operation on this subject would obtain 
if a joint committee composed of govern- 
ment and packer’ representatives was 
created for the consideration of the net 
weight and volume act, for the purpose of 
bringing about a full compliance with law 
on as equitable a basis as is consistent 

Bureau of Markets. 

At the request of the Bureau of Markets, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the com- 
mittee met with representatives of the bu- 
reau for the purpose of considering the 
reclassification of livestock for marketing 
reporting purposes. Among the recom- 
mendations of the Institute were the fol- 
lowing: 

That some other market name be given 
to canners for the reason there seems to 
be some public prejudice against canned 
meats, for the reason that some consider 
that a canner is a term applied to livestock 
that is of questionable quality and whole- 
someness. The committee is of the opin- 
ion that some other designation of canners 
would prove helpful to both the producer 
and packer. 

The committee also recommended that 
prominence be given to reporting the mar- 
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ket values of soft hogs, for the reason it 
would be an influence toward improving 
quality when comparison was made with 
market prices paid for grain finished hogs. 


Meats Passed for Sterilization. 

The committee has directed the bureau’s 
attention to the difficulties encountered in 
marketing this class of product, and sug- 
gested the possibility of utilizing it in 
extract. 

There are two distinct reasons why it 
is difficult to market this meat. 

There is not a great demand for canned 
meats, and when the packer labels this 
product in compliance with regulations, its 
sale appears next to impossible. 

The foregoing are only a few of the most 
important items that your committee has 
taken up with bureau officials. 

In addition to the many items taken up 
with the bureau, we were fortunate in 
having the president of the Institute verb- 
ally present the following to the bureau 
tor its consideration: 

That the bureau encourage a more ag- 
gressive campaign to bring creamery prod- 
ucts under proper sanitary control as it is 
the opinion of the Institute that a marked 
conservation of foods can be realized by 
the reduction of tubercular infection such 
swine as in all probability become infected 
by feeding them milk from diseased cows. 

That more publicity be given to the meat 
inspection service so as to fully inform the 
public as to its merits. 

That the bureau can greatly assist in the 
campaign to reduce’ bruising of livestock 
if they had available for publicity official 
data showing the total amount of bruised 
trimmings and also bruised primal parts 
that are observed in the daily operations 
of official establishments. 

The committee has given advice in many 
instances to Institute members relative to 
the proper manner by which to adjust dis- 
satisfactions or misunderstandings arising 
out of their relations to local representa- 
tives of the bureau. 

We feel that a real service has been per- 
formed in this connection and through it 
the committee has materially assisted in 
further improving the relations between 
the Institute membership and the bureau 
officials. 

We desire to report that the bureau has 
always given your committee courteous 
consideration and it has always shown an 
attitude of a sincere desire to adjust any 
differences in as practical and equitable a 
manner as an interpretation of their duties 
and responsibilities in the premises would 
permit. 


THE PRESIDENT: I Go not think it is 
necessary, gentlemen,, to introduce the 
next speaker to you. Most of you men 
have met him in his activities at Wash- 
ington, and those of you who have met him 
know how active he really is. Those of 
you who have not had an opportunity to 
meet him, I would like to have you listen 
to him for a few minutes and he will tell 
you how active he has been and what 
service means. Mr. Draper, our Washing- 
ton representative. (Applause.) 

NORMAN DRAPER: (Last year I out- 
lined to the convention at Atlantic City 
how the Washington office of the Insti- 
tute, in addition to representing the in- 
dustry in the National Capital in matters 
affecting it generally and performing vari- 
ous duties for the benefit and protection 
of all members collectively, had become 
the agent of individual members in their 
dealings with the government and its vari- 
ous bureaus and departments. On behalf 
of the Washington office I invited mem- 
bers to call upon us more frequently and 
I promised them action with a capital “A.” 

I felt safe in making promises because 
I knew that often, just because the Wash- 
ington office represents the entire indus- 
try instead of a single concern, it is in 
a position to get results which otherwise 
it might not be able to achieve. A few 
members (and their number is indeed a 
small one) still are forgetting, however, 
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that they have at their command a valu- 
tble facility which they may use as an 
adjunct to their own individual businesses. 

Perhaps the best way to sell goods is 
to let you taste the samples, because 
members who have accepted our invita- 
tion and tasted them are our best cus- 
tomers. They come back for more every 
time. Indeed, if we didn’t hear from quite 
a number of members at least a couple 
ot times a week we would think something 
had happened to them; and we would 
start worrying about them. And, believe 
me, we would worry; because those mem- 
bers who have the Washington office habit 
are our best friends. They keep us hap- 
py because they keep us on the jump and 
I trust we keep them happy by prevent- 
ing them from getting the jumps. 

I mentioned samples and I am going 
to lay out a few so that members who don’t 
know what they are missing may realize 
some of the things their neighbors, dur- 
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ing the past year, have been having the 
Washington office do for them. 


Work of Washington Office. 

We have wired, written and telephoned 
scores of members who desired to be ad- 
vised of the outcome of the I. C. C. cases, 
wanted hearings postponed, information 
regarding this or that case, the speeding 
up of emergency action of one sort or 
another. We also have pursued various 
cases filed on behalf of individual mem- 
bers. 

One member wanted to know latest ap- 
proved method of sterilizing eggs—an- 
other wanted to get his sales agent into 
the United States—another wanted to 
know how much meat the government 
had on hand—another wanted information 
regarding the production of corn oil— 
another wanted to know how many sheep 
there are in Brazil. I think they got the 
information or the action they were look- 
ing for, in each instance. 

Here are some more things which other 
members have put up to us: How many 
inspected houses discontinued inspection 
last year? What is the Bureau of Animal 
Industry’s objection to the manner in 
which we are utilizing hog heads? Please 
have released the hams which our inspec- 
tor is holding up. How can we overcome 
objection made by the city of X to in- 
spection which our product undergoes? 
Please have the State Department ascer- 
tain the status of our claim against the 
blank government. Wire immediately de- 
cision in wholesale grocers’ case. Send 
us chemical analyses of coals from the fol- 
lowing 35 mines. Keep me posted on tariff 
developments; especially any affecting 
vegetable oils and casings. What are 
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government requirements on crude salt- 
peter and what will we have to do in or- 
der to be permitted to use that which we 
have? 

Send me copies of rules of practice be- 
fore, and conference rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Send spe- 
cial delivery Navy Department specifica- 
tions numbers so and so. What is the 
status of the proposed cold-storage legis- 
lation? How much hog hair was exported 
from all countries to the United States 
in each of the years from 1912 onward? 
Please endeavor to secure in appropriate 
quarters statistics concerning the follow- 
ing from the British Board of Trade. 
Please send 75 copies of patents numbered 
this and that. What were average whole- 
sale prices of the following grades of hides 
in 1913 and in 1914?. Give me a list of 
the accredited herds in the United States. 
Please prepare the appropriate papers and 
attend to the registration in the Patent 
Office of the enclosed labels on our sau- 
sage and lard cartons. 


Do we have to pay transportation tax 
on feeding and bedding charges not paid 
by the railroad, the feeding and bedding 
not having been performed through any 
consideration of the 28 hour law? Mail 
today special delivery copies of Senate 
Bill number so and so to the following 
branch house managers. Certain railroads 
in this section of the country are holding 
us up on adjustment of claims originating 
during the period of federal control on 
the ground that no funds are available; 
is this excuse justified or are the railroads 
merely “passing the buck’? How many 
goat and sheep skins were imported 
through Vancouver last month? Send us 
a diagram, if the Department of Agricul- 
ture has one, showing the correct shape 
of a hide after taking off. . 

Objection is made to the use of our 
well-known X brand under federal inspec- 
tion; can you persuade them they are 
wrong? What is the ruling of the Treas- 
ury Department under the Emergency 
Tariff Act with respect to unwashed wool 
on sheep pelts and is the skin subject 
to duty and if so how much? Wire me if 
and when such and such an application be- 
fore I. C. C. is broadened to include pack- 
ing house products. Will the Haugen 
Slack-Filled Package Bill cover sausages 
in cans? Send seven more copies of com- 
mittee print of revenue bill. What has 
happened to the bill providing an addi- 
tional year in which shippers may file 
claims against the Railroad Administra- 
tion for overcharges? 


Rush us copies of new 
lations covering 


B. A. I. regu- 
interstate movement of 
livestock. What is the possibility of and 
how would we go about arranging for 
financing exports of meat products through 
the revived War Finance Corporation? 
What is the duty under the Emergency 
Tariff Act on cocoanut oil from the Philip- 
pines? Please secure refund of this trans- 
portation tax which we believe was erro- 
neously collected: and so on. 

There are the samples. We picked them 
at random from our files. I could go on 
for a couple of hours giving you others. 
They would take you through practically 
every Department and Bureau of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington. They would take 
you through both branches of Congress 
and more than a score of committees of 
the Senate and House. 


Bulletins and Other 


In addition to the above we have, dur- 
ing the past year, supplied the Chicago 
office, for the benefit of members collec- 
tively, with quantities of information on 
all sorts of subjects. This has reached 
you in bulletins and other communications 
from our secretary. Quite recently, as a 
means of saving time, we have started 
sending bulletins direct from Washing- 
ton to the membership on matters of gen- 
eral interest. 

We have co-operated with various com- 
mittees of the Institute and, I trust, have 
materially assisted them in their desires. 


Information 
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We have co-operated with practically all 
government departments on matters af- 
fecting the industry. 

We have arranged hearings before com- 
mittees of Congress, issued scores of news 
statements both for the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations and on our own behalf. We 
have even issued some for individual mem- 
bers. 


We have supplied many of the executive 
branches of the government and Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, nearly always at 
their own solicitations, with all sorts of 
information concerning our industry and 
we have thereby corrected numerous 
fundamental misunderstandings. This 
work frequently has been done in response 
to written requests. And in this connec- 
tion I want to say that I believe the repu- 
tation of the Institute and the position of 
its members has been materially strength- 
ened just because we have been constant- 
ly on hand to present actual uncolored 
facts concerning the industry to anybody 
interested in securing them. 

Developments have shown that many 
members of our national legislature, some 
of whom used to be the sternest critics 
of the industry, have, through the efforts 
of the Institute, at last come to realize 
what people in the business have always 
known; namely that the packing business, 
despite the bricks and stale cats which 
have been thrown at it, is really reputable 
and is, at a spread between cost of raw 
material and value of finished product 
smaller than in any other successful es- 
sential industry in the country, efficiently 
performing services of the greatest na- 
tional economic importance. 

In conclusion (and returning to the sub- 
ject of service to the membership) it 
probably is unnecessary to say anything 
to members for whom we have been do- 
ing things except that we want them to 
keep it up. The more service we can 
be to them, the more we can do to assist 
them individually in’any way in the con- 
duct of their businesses, the better we 
like it. 

But to that very small number of mem- 
bers who forget us or to members who 
have joined us since last year we want 
to suggest this: The Washington office 
of the Institute is yours. It is there to 
do whatever you require of it. You tell 
us what you want and if it is to be had, 
we'll get it for you; tell us what 
you want done, and if it can be done 
we'll do it for you. 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Pendreton Dud- 
ley, the eastern director of the Institute, 
will talk to us on “The Eastern Outlook.” 
I would like to say that Mr. Dudley has 
been doing some very effective work for 
the Institute in the East and is responsible 
for starting the first meat council in New 
York, after which the other councils 
around the country are being patterned, 
and I think a great deal of credit is due 
to Mr. Dudley for working up the scheme 
and working up the co-operation and the 
enthusiasm that has developed in that line. 
Mr. Dudley. (Applause.) 


The Eastern Outlook 


PENDLETON DUDLEY: The Eastern 
office of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers was opened a little over a year 
ago because it was felt that the importance 
of thé East as a consuming center justifies 
this extension of the activities of the In- 
stitute. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the 
importance of the East. The East does 
this for itself. Some, in fact, are unkind 
enough to say that the East is accustomed 
to devote a large part of each day to tell- 
ing the rest of the world about its great- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, after making all allow- 
ances for exaggeration, it is a fact that 
the East is a matter of very great impor- 
tance to the meat packing industry. The 
East is not a large producer of live ani- 
mals, but it is a prodigious consumer of 
meat products. This is because the East 
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is a highly industrial district supporting 
a large population. In the immediate vi- 
cinity of New York City alone there are 
over seven million people, nearly a fif- 
teenth of the country’s total population. 
The Atlantic Coast down to the Mason and 
Dixon Line contains nearly a third of the 
country’s total population. 

Geographically this district is hardly a 
twentieth of the total size of the country. 
This is a population of large earning pow- 
er, individually. It spends its money free- 
ly, and since it lives chiefly in the cities it 
is quickly responsive to changes in public 
opinion. In this district are located many 
large and important newspapers, the great 
news gathering and distributing agencies 
have their headquarters there. It is the 
magazine publishing and book publishing 
center. Many educational institutions are 
located in this district, and many impor- 
tant business and civic organizations. It 
is, of course, the country’s great exporting 
center. 

With these things in mind, the Institute 
a year ago authorized the establishment of 
the Eastern office of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. Since that time the 
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Eastern office of the Institute has been 
functioning. 
Many Packers in East. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the 
meat packers that many large and success- 
ful meat packing firms are located in the 
East, and that scores of important branch 
offices of the western packers are scat- 
tered throughout this section. 

In greater New York alone I am _in- 
formed there are 150 important points for 
the wholesale distribution of meat prod- 
ucts. The Bureau of Markets of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is authority for 
the statement that half the meats con- 
sumed in New York City are dressed there. 
As to the number of retailers who dis- 
tribute the products of our industry in the 
East, there are no accurate figures to be 
had. We do know that they run well up 
into the thousands. 

The Eastern office of the Institute is 
just what its name implies. It is the 
Eastern office of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, whose headquarters are in 
Chicago. It exists in order that the ser- 
vices of the Institute’s home organization 
may be brought home more closely to 
Eastern packers and branch house men, 
Eastern retailers and the Eastern public. 
It keeps closely in touch with Chicago 
headquarters and its policies are the pol- 
icies of the home office. It is a means of 
keeping the home office closely informed 
as to the definite needs of the Eastern end 
of the industry. 

Since the East is a good place to try 
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out new ideas, the Eastern office was the 
means of launching the Meat Council plan. 
The Meat Council of New York has been 
in existence nearly a year and its activi- 
ties have been such as to justify the gen- 
eral extension of meat councils in other 
cities. 


Work of Eastern Office. 


The Eastern office solicits new members, 
keeps in touch with old members, distrib- 
utes news stories, prepares news stories, 
keeps in touch with public officials and 
civic organizations, is a center of meat 
packing information in the East, replies 
to criticism and attacks when they appear 
in the public press or elsewhere, helps to 
keep the friends of the industry in line 
and seeks to make new friends, co-ope- 
rates with retail organizations, assists in 
combating anti-meat propaganda and en- 
deavors to increase meat consumption. 

In your name the Eastern office goes 
to retailers and says in effect, what can 
we do to help in increasing the volume of 
your sales? Perhaps we can aid you. 


To the Eastern public the office says, 
here is a representative of the meat pack- 
ing industry. We are at your service. We 
are here in person to tell you, if you care 
to listen, some of the interesting story of 
the meat packing business. It is Ameri- 
ca’s largest industry. If you knew its full 
story you would be immensely proud of 
it. 

In a word the Eastern office is your 
personal representative in the East try- 
ing to do some things for you in the way 
that you would do them yourself if you 
were to drop your various affairs and con- 
centrate upon the East. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will next have 
the report of Mr. Nash, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
was postponed from yesterday afternoon’s 
session. 


Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and 
Trade 


CHAIRMAN SAMUEL T. NASH: The 
question of British requisitioned goods 
claims was a live issue at the last annual 
convention and at that time your com- 
mittee had hopes of arriving at a satis- 
factory settlement shortly. Unexpected 
difficulties and delays arose preventing a 
settlement of the controversy, but devel- 
opments indicate a conclusion shortly. 

About the first of this year your com- 
mittee decided to, and did, present the 
whole question to the State Department 
at Washington asking their intervention 
looking towards a prompt adjudication of 
the cases when submitted to English 
courts, or, preferably, a prompt settle- 
ment without submission to courts. The 
American Embassy in London has mate- 
rially assisted the negotiations and they 
have intimations from the British Foreign 
Department that a decision will be 
reached by the British Ministry almost 
any moment as to a settlement. 


Conditions of C. I. F. Contracts. 

Your committee had been working for 
some time on a uniform C, I. F. Sales 
Contract for adoption in trade with United 
Kingdom and _ Continental European 
countries. Considerable progress had been 
made but the contract promulgated by the 
British provision dealers and finally agreed 
to by your committee has been used with 
reasonable satisfaction for some months. 
These contracts may now be used as a 
basis upon which to formulate a standard 
form of contract for C. I. F.. trading in 
other countries. 

British co-operative buyers’ during the 
past year have asked for unusual warran- 
ties by the American packers in the sale 
of American meats, but your committee 
has insisted upon usual and reasonable 
warranties and the buyers were not suc- 
cessful in their efforts to secure the gen- 
eral adoption of the proposed warranties. 
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Early this year, the provision dealers 
of England, supported by the British Min- 
istry of Food, proposed a new C., I. F. 
contract containing a number of condi- 
tions repugnant to American packers. 
Negotiations failing, a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Mair, Herrick and Sinclair 
was sent to England to confer with the 
British interests. The commiitee went 
over the whole proposition with the Brit- 
ish people and were finally able to have 
the objectionable clauses modified so that 
they are considered acceptable to the ex- 
porting packers. Too much credit cannot 
be given this sub-committee for its work 
in connection with this proposition. 

Difficulties arose in connection with 
shipments to Holland and while Mr. Mair’s 
committee was abroad it was considered 
:dvisable for them to go to Holland for a 
conference with the people there. At 
these conferences a movement was begun 
tor uniform C. |, F. contracts to be used 
in the Holland trade. Representatives of 
Holland buyers have met with your com- 
mittee in America and the matter is pro- 


gressing satisfactorily. Final action was 
taken by your committee at their last 
meeting when the English translation 


from the 
approved. 


Dutch text of the contracts was 


International Chamber of Commerce. 


During the year the Institute of Ameri 
can Meat Packers has become affiliated 
with the International Chamber of Com- 
merce and S. T. Nash, chairman of this 
ommittee has been appointed as an 
American representative. 

Foreign Trade Council. 

Your chairman was in attendance at the 
meetings of the convention of the Foreign 
Trade Council held in Cleveland May 4-7 
inclusive. The discussions were too varied 
to undertake to outline them. The con- 
vention was largely attended and undoubt- 
edly was of much benefit. 

Consideration was given to need for 
registration in foreign countries of the 
trade marks of American packers. A bul- 
letin was prepared and sent out to the 
members pointing out the serious conse- 
quences which might and probably would 
follow failure to register trade marks 
in foreign countries where business is 
being, or may be, carried on. 

Conditions Affecting Foreign Trade. 

There are many conditions which more 
or less seriously affect the foreign trade 
of the members of the Institute. 

Ocean rates on provisions remain 
notwithstanding the downward 
rates on grain and other 


high 
trend of 
commodities. 


Steamship lines serving Canadian ports 
are discriminating against American 
packers by refusing payment of ocean 
freight in Canadian currency while per- 


mitting it by Canadian competitors. 

It is recommended by your committee 
that all sales should be made strictly in 
accordance with trade terms adopted by 
the Institute and that they should insist 
upon elimination of all objectionable con- 
ditions in sales contracts before entering 
into them 

Change in Constitution. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
business, 
ness Mr 
to say? 

THE SECRETARY: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates—Your unfinished business is the 
matter of the suggested change in our con- 
stitution, notice of which was sent to the 
members in conformity with our by-laws 
ind constitution under date of July 5th, so 
they might have the required 30 days’ 
notice. The proposed change is in Article 
VII which as it now reads prevents any 
change in the constitution being under- 
taken unless a 30-day notice is served on 
the members. 

There may be 


The next order of 
gentlemen, is unfinished busi- 
Secretary, have you something 


times in the history of 
the organization when an emergency 
change is thought desirable for obvious 
reasons; the proposed change simply adds 
the words as follows: 
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“Such notice shall not be required when 
such changes are unanimously approved 
by those attending the annual meetings.” 

That notice was sent out with the fol- 
lowing explanation: 

“There may be times when the execu- 
tive committee might recommend certain 
changes to the annual meeting. Good rea- 
sons might be given for permitting these 
changes to be made effective at once. The 
present constitution does not permit this, 
end it seems that this might work a hard- 
ship.” 

THE PRESIDENT: We would like the 
approval of that on the part of the conven- 
tion, and at the same time, if agreeable, 
we would like your approval of the action 
of the executive committee in recommend- 
ing that Mr. 


Heinemann be made a vice- 
president, and that he continue in that 
capacity the duties of secretary as well. 


Although we will elect a secretary, Mr. 
Heinemann will continue the responsibil- 
ity, but we need some modification of the 
by-laws to fit in with the ideas of the 
executive committee, and I would like to 
know if someone will make a motion to 
cover that suggestion. 

MR. HOWARD SMITH: 1! make such a 
motion. (Motion duly seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Do 
further discussion? Are you ready for the 
question? (The motion was put to a vote 
and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business is the report of the convention 
committees. First, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Mr. Dold, are you ready to speak 
tor the Resolutions Committee? 


Resolutions Adapted 


MR. DOLD: Yes. For the Resolutions 
Committee we present the following reso- 
lutions: 


Commends Meat Inspection Service. 


you wish any 


The Institute of American Meat Packers 
commends the work of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in the control of contagious 
and infectious diseases. The results that 
have been recently accomplished in the 
eradication of tuberculosis are particularly 
gratifying. The persistent increase in the 
prevalence of this scourge among cattle 
and hogs in the United States as shown by 
the records of the U. S. Division of Meat 
Inspection for the period 1908 to 1916 has 
been of grave concern to all who have 
been familiar with the situation. 

We have been pleased to note a decrease 
in tuberculosis among the cattle killed at 
market centers during the past four years 
and are hopeful that this work, continued 
still more aggressively, will alleviate the 
situation with respect to swine. 

We commend also the efficient 
the state livestock sanitary boards, live- 
stock exchanges, and breeders’ associa- 
tions which have been co-operating with 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
successful prosecution of this nation-wide 
campaign. We are pleased to continue to 
give our aid in every way possible to this 
great movement in the hope that tuber- 
culosis may be practically eliminated to 
the benefit of all identified with the live- 
stock industry of the United States and to 
every citizen of the nation. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, what is 
your pleasure? 

MR. WENTWORTH: I move its adop- 
tion. (Motion duly seconded, put to a vote, 
and carried.) 


work of 


Dangers from Hog Cholera. 

MR. DOLD: Whereas, The Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has made possible the 
control of hog cholera in the United States 
through the use of an immunizing serum 
which was discovered and perfected with- 
in the laboratories of the bureau; and 

Whereas, The proper use of this serum, 
combined with other sanitary practices 
recommended by the bureau, has made 
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possible a great reduction in 
swine as a result of cholera; and 

Whereas, Reports to the Institute of 
American Meat Packers indicate that ex- 
cellent results already obtained in con- 
trolling this disease appear to be cause for 
many swine-raising communities to con- 
sider the disease as practically eliminated; 
and 

Whereas, There is grave danger of this 
attitude resulting in a general outbreak of 
cholera, causing great losses to our live- 
stock industry and adversely affecting the 
good work already accomplished by our 
federal bureau of animal industry, state 
livestock sanitary boards and others; be it 

Resolved, That the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, through its secretary, refer 
this matter to the bureau officials at Wash- 
ington, with a request that such steps be 
taken as they deem necessary for the pur- 
pose of directing attention of our farmers 
to the possible dangers involved through 
failure to properly guard against the rav- 
ages of this disease. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
ure, gentlemen? 

MR. HOWARD SMITH: I move its 
adoption. (Motion duly secdnded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 


losses of 


What is your pleas- 


Bruised and Other Livestock Handling 
Losses. 


MR. DOLD: Whereas, It is thought 
that the campaign to reduce bruised and 
other livestock handling losses can be 
greatly encouraged through the publication 
of official statistics originating in the 
offices of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
and 

Whereas, The Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try maintains inspectors in all departments 
of official establishments; be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers request 
the chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
to compile this data, advising him of its 
importance in connection with the cam- 
paign and pledging the support of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 

THE PRESIDENT: What is your pleas- 
ure, gentlemen? 

MR. HERRICK: I move its adoption. 
(Motion duly seconded, put to a vote, and 
carried.) 

Thanks to Committee on Bruised 
Other Livestock Handling Losses. 

MR. DOLD: Whereas, The Committee 
on Bruised and Other Livestock Handling 
Losses has during the year pointed the 
way by which our members have greatly 
reduced their losses from this source; be it 

Resolved, That the Institute membership 
extend its appreciation to the chairman 
and members of the committee and pledge 
its continued co-operation in the interest 
of a further reduction of these avoidable 
losses. 

MR. GEHRMANN: I move its adoption 
(Motion duly seconded, put to a vote, and 
carried.) 


and 


National Livestock Exchange. 


MR. DOLD: Whereas, The timely ac- 
tion on the part of the National Livestock 
Exchange in calling together at Chicago 
representatives of producers, packers, rail- 
roads, stockyards companies, commission 
merchants and others for the purpose of 
creating a sentiment looking towards the 
reduction of bruised and other livestock 
handling losses; and 

Whereas, The co-operative effort that 
vas brought about through these confer- 
ences has greatly reduced the wastage in- 
cident to bruised and other livestock han- 
dling losses; be it 

Resolved, That the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, through its secretary, 
extend to the president and officers of the 
National Livestock Exchange an expres- 
sion of sincere appreciation. 

MR. McMILLAN: I move its adoption. 
(Motion duly seconded, put to a vote, and 
carried.) 
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Pure Bred Sires. 

MR. DOLD: The Institute of American 
Meat Packers heartily endorses the good 
work of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and also any of the state boards of 
agriculture that have assisted in encourag- 
ing the use of better sires. 

MR. WENTWORTH: I move its adop- 
tion. (Motion duly seconded, put to a vote, 
and carried.) 

Reacting Cattle. 

MR. DOLD: Whereas, The chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has sub- 
mitted a plan by which members of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers can 
more closely co-operate and encourage the 
work in connection with the control and 
eradication of animal tuberculosis; be it 

Resolved, That the plan recommended 
by the chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for properly disposing of reacting 
cattle reaching the various markets meets 
with the approval and endorsement of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

MR. HOWARD SMITH: I move its 
adoption. (Motion duly seconded, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 

American Meat Packers Trade and Supply 
Association. 

MR. DOLD: Be it Resolved, That the 
sincere thanks and appreciation of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers be ex- 
pressed through its secretary to the officers 
and members of the American Meat Pack- 
ers Trade and Supply Association for the 
splendid entertainment and boat ride. 

MR. McMILLAN: I move its adoption. 
(Motion duly seconded, put to a vote, and 
carried.) 

Meat Councils. 

MR. DOLD: Whereas, It is considered 
to be in the best interests of the producer, 
the public, the packer and the retailer to 
encourage better merchandising methods; 
be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
pledges its continued support in encourag- 
ing and extending this co-operation. 

MR. WENTWORTH: I move its adop- 
tion. (Motion duly seconded, put to a vote 
and carried.) 

Federal Meat Inspection. 

MR. DOLD: Whereas, The American 
public does not appear to be generally 
informed about the merits of the meat in- 
spection service of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture; be it 

Resolved, That the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers lend its assistance and 
co-operation in developing a plan for better 
acquainting the people with the merits of 
this inspection. 

MR. McMILLAN: I move its adoption. 
(Motion duly seconded, put to a vote, and 
carried.) 

Grubby Hides. 

MR. DOLD: Whereas, grubs in hides 
contribute to a national wastage that has 
for many years constituted an economic 
problem of considerable importance; and 

Whereas, It is considered both possible 
and practical to eliminate in the United 
States the fly that has caused these great 
losses; and 

Whereas, It is thought that any plan 
looking to the elimination of this fly must 
be directed by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; be it 

Resolved, That the Institute of American 
Meat Packers endorses any movement 
looking toward this bureau’s obtaining 
sufficient authority and appropriations for 
the purpose of inaugurating a campaign 
looking toward the control and elimination 
of the fly that has caused grubby hides. 

MR. GEHRMANN: I move its adoption. 
(Motion duly seconded, put to a ¥Yote, and 
carried.) 
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Whereas, The president of the Institute 
has recommended to the chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture that a 
general conference board representative 
of the bureau and the Institute be created 
for the purpose of bringing about closer 
co-operation and understanding in the han- 
dling of all of our mutual problems in con- 
nection with the application of the federal 
meat inspection law; and 

Whereas, It is thought that the action of 
such a board will be in the best interests 
of the bureau and the Institute; be it 

Resolved, That the Institute in conven- 
tion assembled hereby heartily indorses 
the recommendation of its president. 

MR. WENTWORTH: I move the adop- 
tion. (Metion duly seconded, put to a voie, 
and carried.) 

More Care in Breeding. 

MR. DOLD: 


Whereas, The Committee on Improved 
Live Stock Breeding has found a marked 
deterioration in the breeding of beef cat- 
tle and sheep east of the Missouri River; 
and 

Whereas, The future of the Live Stock 
Packing Industry depends upon meeting 





J. ¢. DOLD 
(Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N.Y.) 
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trade demand more exactly in the animals 
produced for market; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers recom- 
mends more care in the selection of sires 
to the end that live stock be produced to 
meet more exactly the requirements of the 
meat trade; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 
breed live stock be 
greater care in selecting the young ani- 
mals to be sold as sires and dams into 
market producing herds and flocks in or- 
der to more perfectly harmonize the types 
required by the producer and by the meat 
trade. 

MR. HOWARD SMITH: I 
adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: I hope that any of 
you gentlemen on any of these resolutions 
who have any thought in connection with 
them that you would like to express, will 
not hesitate. 


producers of 
requested to 


pure 
take 


move its 


(Mr. Smith’s motion was duly seconded, 
put to a vote, and carried.) 
Thanks to Convention Committee. 
MR. HERRICK: Mr. President, perhaps 
this is an opportune time to introduce a 
still further resolution that has not been 


“ure on the question of details. 
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submitted to 
tions. 


I am sure the convention will agree that 
the effective local arrangements made for 
our annual meeting could not have been 
excelled. Nothing became disordered, and 
the facilities arranged were calculated to 
contribute appreciably to the comfort and 
the convenience of our members. All the 
features of the banquet appealed effec- 
tively to the intellect, the eye and even to 
the palate. 

To Mr. Arthur D. White, Chairman of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
and to the colleagues who assisted him, 
much credit should be given. 

More than ever before, perhaps, the pro- 
gram was focused on problems absolutely 
vital to the packing industry. In this con- 
nection credit should go in unstinted meas- 
ure to Dr. R. F. Eagle, Vice-Chairman of 
the Special Convention Committee, and his 
able assistants. To these individuals and 
to others who served us, I move that a 
measure of appreciation be extended. 

The success or failure of any gathering 
of this kind depends in a very large meas- 
The more 
or less unseen, and perhaps little known, 
committee or individual who attends to the 
thousand and one details of the convention 
can easily make or mar it. Our conven- 
tion now approaching its closing hour has 
functioned smoothly, efficiently and to the 
pleasure and profit of the membership, and 
we should give credit where it is due. 

I therefore move that a vote of thanks 
and appreciation be extended to these 
gentlemen. 

(Motion duly seconded, put to a vote and 
carried by a rising vote, amid applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is the Obituary 
Committee ready to report? 

REPORT OF OBITUARY COMMITTEE. 

MR. McMILLAN: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Heinemann sent out a letter asking that 
the names of any members of firms or of 
those closely connected with the indus- 
try who had died the past year should be 
sent to the Institute office, and we have 
as many as were turned in. If there are 
any that should be on this list, I wish you 
would please send them to the Secretary. 

I will offer the following resolution: 

Whereas, God in his wisdom has taken 
from us during the past year a number of 
those who have so long been associated 
with us and identified with the industry 
Wwe represent; and 

Whereas, It becomes our solemn duty to 
remember them even in death; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we spread upon our rec- 
ords this evidence of our sorrow at their 
loss; and that the Secretary be directed 
to transmit te their families a copy of 
these minutes, with an expression of our 
sympathy and condolence. 

Resolved, That these names be 
to the roll of our honored dead, 
lows: 

Everett Wilson, Chicago. 

Walter Whitaker, Greenville, S. C. 

Ethel White, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. Gertzig, Buffalo, N. Y. 

German Knoche, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. G. Walsh, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. G. Van Sicklen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fred Rudnicki, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Patrick E. Henneberry, Arkansas 
Kans. 

Harley Collins, Chicago. 

J. M. Shearer, Chicago. 

Joseph Stearn, Chicago. 

Frank Delaney, Chicago. 

J. A. Roy, Chicago. 

F. M. Stanton, Chicago. 

Michael Mosler, Chicago. 

Dennis Donovan, Chicago. 

August Tants, Chicago. 

John R. Smith, Chicago. 

Edward A. Schaefer, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Frederick Hill, Boston, Mass. 

Abraham H. Epstein, New York. 

F. H. Frederick, Chicago. 

Chas. Weiland, Phoenixville, Pa. 


the Committee on Resolu- 


added 
as fol- 


City, 
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Respectfully submitted, 
Obituary Committee, 
ANTON STOLLE, 
R. H. KEEFE, 
W. H. WHITE, JR., 
N. C. STARR, 
MYRON McMILLAN, Chairman. 
MR. McMILLAN: I move its adoption. 
(Motion duly seconded, put to a vote and 
carried.) 


Report of Auditing Committee 


THE PRESIDENT: Is the Auditing 
Committee ready to report? 

MR. OSCAR G. MAYER: Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of the Institute: In ac- 
cordance with instructions received yes- 
terday, the committee met this morning 
and thoroughly went over the reports of 
the Commonwealth Audit Company cov- 
ering the financial condition of the Insti- 
tute, and everything was found to be in 
order. I move that this report of the Com- 
monwealth Audit Company be accepted. 

(Motion duly seconded, put to a vote, 
and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is the Nominating 
Committee ready to report? 


Report of Nominating 


Committee 


MR. A. D. WHITE: Mr. President and 
gentlemen: Your Nominating Committee 
met this morning. After due deliberation 
and considerable persuasion we have pre- 
vailed upon your present President to 
stand for renomination. (Great applause 
and cheering, the members standing.) 

We were reluctant in pressing the mat- 
ter to the point of insistence, because we 
realized the sacrifice that Mr. Wilson 
makes in a personal and in a business 
way; but we know that the development 
of the affairs of the Institute is in such 
shape that the strength of his guiding 
hand is needed for the ensuing year. I am 
sure that he could in no way better show 
his interest in the Institute and its wel- 
fare than by being willing to stand for a 
third election. (Applause.) 

You have already been told of the nom- 
ination of Mr. C. B. Heinemann as Vice- 
President. (Applause.) 

We also nominate for Vice-President Mr. 
Howard R. Smith of Baltimore. (Applause.) 

In order to get a little ozone of the 
Rockies into the directorate, we nominate 
for Vice-President Mr. G. H. Nuckolls, of 
Pueblo, Colo. When a man who is up 
against a natural catastrophe, such as the 
recent flood in Colorado, can take time for 
the Institute’s affairs, it shows that he is 
with us, and we want that kind of blood 
on the board. (Applause.) 

The Board has been so efficiently and 
ably supported by its Cleveland representa- 
tive that we reluctantly acquiesced in his 
personally expressed and very positive 
wish to be relieved of the responsibility 
ot office. This was granted only after his 
assurance of a continuance of his interest 
in the Institute’s work and granted with 
recognition of the invaluable service which 
he has rendered. In order that the East 
might still be represented, we went to its 
farthest border and have nominated for 
Vice-President a former president of the 
association and one known and esteemed 
most highly by everybody, Albert’ T. 
Rohe. (Applause.) 

The position of Secretary has been a 
matter of considerable deliberation on the 
part of the committee. While Mr. Heine- 
mann will retain the responsibilities of his 
present office, he wished to have someone 
as secretary who, in case of emergency 
and in matters requiring considerable cor- 
respondence, might relieve Mr. Heinemann 
to some extent of some of the details. 

We have also considered the obligations 
which the man we are going to nominate 
for Secretary has in his present work. This 
is a day of the dual-purpose animal, and 
we have nominated Mr. W. W. Woods as 
Secretary. (Applause.) 

We could not get a better Treasurer 
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than we have had the last year, Mr. John 
T. Agar, and he was nominated again. 
(Applause.) 

For Directors, Mr. E. A. Cudahy, Jr., to 
succeed himself. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. F. Swift, Jr., to succeed himself. 
(Applause.) 

And that glutton for work, to succeed 
himself, Mr. Oscar G. Mayer. (Applause.) 

We thought that the South should be 
represented on the Board and have looked 
over that section of the country. We 
wanted to find somebody who had the in- 
terest of the Institute at heart, and would 
really work, so we selected and have nom- 
inated Mr. W. H. White, Jr., of Atlanta. 
(Applause.) 

For the last nomination on the Board of 
Directors it seemed fitting that we should 
remember one of the Nestors of the Insti- 
tute, and we have accordingly named this 
Nestor’s son, Joseph Ryan. (Applause.) 

MR. WHITE: (Acting as Chairman): 
Gentlemen, you have heard the nomina- 
tions. Are there any others? Do I hear 
a motion? 


MR. WENTWORTH: I move the report 


ARTHUR D. WHITE 
(Swift & Company, Chicago) 
Chairman Convention Arrangements Committee. 


of the Committee be adopted by a rising 
vote. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried, the 
question being put by Mr. White.) 

MR. WHITE: I would like to offer a 
motion from the platform that all of the 
acts of the officers and directors in the 
past year in behalf of the membership of 
the Institute be ratified and approved; 
and that a vote of thanks be extended to 
them and to the members and chairmen 
of the committees who have so efficiently 
worked for our interest during the past 
year. Do I hear a second? 

(Motion duly seconded and carried, the 
question being put by Mr. White.) 


Words from Mr. Wilson. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I am 
not unmindful of the great honor that you 
have again bestowed upon me. I feel that 
to be elected a third time as the President 
of this wonderful organization is a won- 
derful compliment, and I appreciate that 
fully. I am not unmindful of the great re- 
sponsibility that has again been placed 
upon my shoulders, and I appreciate it, 
and I think I fully realize the enormous 
amount of work that this organization will 
accomplish this coming year, and the enor- 
mous responsibility that the officers must 
carry in directing this great piece of ma- 
chinery that has developed into such a 
wonderfully perfect piece of mechanism. 
We are speeded up now. We have got the 
power, we have got the organization, and 
I am prompted in undertaking the work 
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again by the knowledge that I am backed 
by the entire organization; that I have 
had the support and will have the support 
of the committees, all of the men who 
were appointed on the committees, as I 
have had it during the past year, for which 
I am very grateful. (Applause.) 
Heinemann Loves the Work. 

MR. HEINEMANN: Mr. Chairman and 
Delegates: I wish to thank you for the 
honor that has been bestowed upon me, 
and while the title may not mean much— 
I may be very. much like the darky that 
was apprehended and brought to court on 
the charge of stealing chickens. The court 
called the case and the darky came up 
to the railing. The judge said: “Are you 
the defendant?” He _ said: “No, sir, 
Judge, I is the guy that stole the chick- 
ens.” (Laughter.) 

The title is going to mean that I have 
got to do a lot of work. I am willing to 
do it, anxious to do it, and I know as long 
as I have got you fellows here to wish all 
the jobs onto, we are going to make a suc- 
cess of it. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We are about at 
the close, gentlemen, and before closing 
I would just like to again express on be- 
half of the convention, on behalf of all the 
members who have been in attendance 
their thorough appreciation for the work 
of the organization, of the Institute, for 
the work of those who have done so much 
to make this convention possible, to make 
it run as smoothly as it has run. And in 
that I want to include everybody, the 
young ladies who have been working dili- 
gently day after day, evening after eve- 
ning, in preparation for this, and every- 
body down to the office boy who has done 
his bit. 

We have had a great convention. We 
all realize it, and I personally appreciate 
the attendance that has been here, and 
the sincere interest that has been shown 
by everyone in attendance. I think it has 
been a remarkable convention. I think it 
has shown that the men came here with 
the determination to get some good out 
of the convention and to learn something 
and to help along the cause, and I am sure 
that we will all feel good results in the 
days and months to follow: I hope you all 
have a pleasant trip home, and I hope that 
we may all have the pleasure of seeing 
you again in Chicago in the near future. 

The meeting is now adjourned. 

And thereupon the Sixteenth Annual 
Convention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers adjourned sine die. 


o—_—_— 


FROM THE WIDE WORLD. 

Visitors to the convention came from va- 
rious parts of the world—and every one of 
them had THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER for his guide book. 

The first to arrive was S. M. O’Mara, 
mayor of the city of Limerick, Ireland, 
and a famous bacon curer. Mayor O’Mara 
knows American packing, as he worked 
for a year in the Morrell plant at Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER is his trade guide. 

From Argentina came George T. Maz: 
don, administrator, and J. Fagonde, chiel 
engineer, of the Compania Sansinena de 
Carnes Congeladas, the big independent 
packinghouse. Both watch for THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER every week. 

L. V. Zwanenberg, head of Zwanenberg, 
Ltd., of Oss, Holland, was a pleased visi- 
tor, and you will see his picture at the 
extreme left of the convention photograph. 
G. R. Boyden of the same company was 
with him. Mr. Boyden said he found THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER wherever he 
went, whether it was in Holland, Great 
Britain, South Africa, China or Australia, 
and that he couldn’t travel without it. 
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Responsibilities of the Pack- 
ing Industry in Its Relation 
to Livestock Production 


of Committee to Confer With 


Livestock Producers. 


CHAIRMAN THOS. E. WILSON: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: 

We beg to submit for your considera- 
tion the following report of the Commit- 
tee to Confer with Livestock Producers. 

In considering the relations between 
the two great branches of the livestock in- 
dustry 1 am sure that we are all agreed 
that we equally share in such responsi- 
bilities for the reason that our interests 
are mutual. Your committee does not 
feel that this thought needs to be en- 
larged upon, as the experiences of both 
branches during the past two years speak 
for themselves. Had there been a better 
appreciation, however, of the inter-de 
pendence of both branches, many losses 
sustained during the year might have 
been obviated in spite of the great eco- 
nomic upheaval that the industry has 
had to face. 

The packing industry has perhaps been 
in a position to keep in closer touch with 
world conditions than the producers of 
livestock because of the fact that we 
maintain many foreign branches to fur- 
nish information important to the indus- 
try. The tendency on the part of many 
producers to regard advice with ‘suspicion 
makes difficult any effort to safeguard our 
mutual interests. Your committee is of 
the opinion that there is rapidly develop- 
ing a changed attitude on the part of 
livestock producers and indications point 
to a better understanding and consequent- 
ly closer cooperation. This is not only 
desirable but necessary to the future suc- 
cess of the industry. 

The lack of an organization of produc- 
ers representative of their industry as a 
whole has made it difficult to co-operate in 
numerous problems. 

Producers Organizing. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has recently created a Livestock Commit- 
tee composed of fifteen members. It is 
our understanding that this committee 
will deal with all matters directly related 
to livestock marketing. The committee 
has created a sub-committee which is to 
deal with the orderly marketing of live- 
stock. This committee has been in con- 
ference with the Institute’s Committee to 
Confer with Livestock Producers and is 
now making effort to evolve a plan, the 
purpose of which is the elimination of 
market gluts of livestock. The lack of 
an adequate system of marketing to pre- 
vent gluts has been one of the principal 
causes of much of the dissatisfaction of 
the past. The sub-committee of the Farm 
Bureau in taking up this problem, has, we 
think, approached one of the most im- 
portant questions confronting us, and its 
solution will mean a long step towards 
stabilizing livestock values. 

Any plan that can be perfected to obvi- 
ate the losses growing out of this problem 
will prove an advantage to the producers 
as well as the public. 

There is no occasion where the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand is 
made more manifest than in the markets 
of the country. Moreover, the packer 
dealing mostly with an extremely perish- 
able article is necessarily placed at a 
great disadvantage when shipments are 
made in excess of the demand. 

Committee Represented at Meetings. 

The Institute’s Committee to Confer 
with Livestock Producers has, during 
the past year, been represented either 
threugh its chairman or by special repre- 
sentatives in attendance at a large num- 
ber of meetings of producers, among which 
may be mentioned the following: 

A conference of producers and packers 
at the Stock Yards Inn, Chicago, on Tues- 
day, November 30, 1920. 


Report 
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The Fourth Annual Conference of U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association, Novem- 
ber 29, 1920, at Chicago. 

Two conferences called by the National 
Swine Growers’ Association, held at Chi- 
cago on December 2, 1920, and February 
11, 1921, to encourage the consumption of 
meat. 

The Farmer’s 
Tennessee. 

The Convention of the National Live- 
stock Exchange. 

The Conference of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry at Chicago. 

A conference with the sub-committee 
representing the lLivestock Marketing 
Committee of Fifteen on May 24, 1921, in 
Chicago. 

American Farm Bureau’ Federation, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 7-9, 1920. 

International Farm Congress, 
City, Mo., Dec. 9-11, 1920. 

Conference, Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 
14, 1920. 

Corn Belt Meat Producers Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Dec. 14-15, 1920. 

Colorado Stock Growers Association, 
Denver, Colo., Dec. 21-22 1920. 

American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Dec. 28-30, 1920. 

Conference, Montana Agricultural 
lege, Bozeman, Mont., Jan. -12-15, 1921. 

Illinois Agricultural Association, Chica- 
go, Jan. 13-14, 1921. 

National Wool Growers Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 17-19, 1921, 

County Farmers Short Course Meetings, 
Sidney, Fairview & Savage, Mont., Jan. 
18-21, 1921. 

Arizona Cattle Growers 
Phoenix, Ariz., Feb, 8, 1921. 

American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, El Paso, Texas, Feb. 16-18, 1921. 

Kansas Livestock Association, Salina, 
Kans., Feb. 16-18, 1921. 

Texas Cattle Raisers’ Convention, San 
Antonio, Tex., Mar. 15-16-17, 1921. 

Montana Stock Growers Association, 
Helena, Mont., Apr. 19-20, 1921. 

Joint Meeting of Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers Association and Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers, Flagstaff, Arizona, July 7-8-9, 1921. 

In addition the President of the Insti- 
tute has represented the industry before 
numerous special groups, including the 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, at Boston, on October 9, 1920; the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion at Chicago, on May 18, 1921; the con- 
vention of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Atlantic City, and a hearing 
held by the House Commitiee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry at Washington, D. C. 

He has also furnished many special ar- 
ticles representing the viewpoint of this 
industry to such publications as the Ne- 
braska Farmer, the New York Journal of 
Commerce the County Agent and Farm 
Bureau, and many other magazines and 
newspapers. Many of these articles were 
reprinted by other organizations and by 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 

Decrease in Consumption of Meat. 

Among the important questions engag- 
ing the attention of your committee has 
been the decrease in the per capita con- 
sumption of meat. The decrease in the 
per capita consumption of meat in the 
United States is to a degree brought 
about by the vicious propaganda being 
waged against the value of meat in the 
diet. 

Your committee considered this as a 
matter of considerable importance to both 
branches of the industry, and it, there- 
fore, has been very. active during the 
year with a view of developing a plan to 
offset the effects of such propaganda. 

The Institute is now strongly organized 
through its Committee on Nutrition to 
deal promptly and scientifically with this 
question. This problem, however, is of 
equal importance to both branches of the 
industry, and constitutes we think, a ques- 
tion upon which both branches should be 
able to closely co-operate. Its relation to 
the livestock producer has been sub- 
mitted for the consideration and final ac- 
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tion of the Livestock Committee of Fif- 
teen of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

The committee has not yet announced 
its final decision regarding the action it 
will take relative to this problem. In the 
meantime, the Institute is working dili- 
gently with the different bureaus in the 
Department of Agriculture, impressing 
upon them the need for these bureaus 
investigating and publishing their findings 
relative to the food value of meats, in the 
same manner as they have done in con- 
nection with many other food products. 

The President of the Institute referred 
the importance of this subject direct to 
the Secretary’ of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and is pleased to report that 
the Secretary has informed him that con- 
sideration will be given to the matter. 

Co-operating With Producers. 

The Institute feels that it has a very 
definite responsibility to the Livestock 
Producer in acquainting him with the ef- 


.fect on his operations of the tendency 


on the part of our people to discount the 
value of meat in the diet, and should the 
Livestock Committee of Fifteen fail to 
favorably act upon this subject, then it 
would appear that the Institute has not 
fully discharged its responsibilities until 
such times as it takes the matter up with 
the various livestock associations, several 
of which have expressed a desire and 
willingness to co-operate. 

The committee has during the year tak- 
en advantage of every opportunity of per- 
sonally conferring with officers of other 
associations whose advertising of their 
food products appeared to be on the basis 
of disparaging the value of meat in the 
diet by using what is thought to be mis- 
leading illustrations of the relative nu- 
tritive values. It is thought that in many 
instances there is no intent on the part 
of certain trade organizations to discredit 
the value of meat in the diet, and we 
therefore, encourage conferences with a 
view of improving situations of this kind. 

There is, we think, an opportunity for 
every manufacturer of food products to 
assist in giving meat its place in the diet, 
by showing to our people the many ap- 
petizing and nutritious dishes that can be 
made by combining meat with the other 
products which other food manufacturers 
are advertising. In this way advertising 
will prove helpful to all interested with- 
out in any way discrediting the other, 

The chairman of your committee and 
other members of the Institute were privi- 
leged during the year to confer with some 
of the officers of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, and I feel that this conference will 
prove very helpful in bringing about a 
better understanding between the two in- 
dustries relative to the character of ad- 
vertising adopted in the interest of their 
respective products. 

Animal Diseases. 

The Institute maintains a.constant in- 
terest in the health and general condi- 
tion of livestock. This is especially true 
in connection with our food producing 
animals. While this subject is one that 
comes Within the scope of the Committee 
on Eradication of Livestock Diseases, it 
presents an aspect in connection with our 
relations to the producers which I de- 
sire to discuss without in any way in- 
fringing upon the good work and report 
of the Committee on Eradication of Live- 
stock Diseases. 

We are pleased to report that the coun- 
try is comparatively free at this time 
from acute destructive animal plagues. 
The United States is very fortunate in 
being able to keep from its shores many 
of the destructive animal plagues of 
foreign countries, and credit for setting 
up proper barriers against foreign infec- 
tion, and also properly controlling and 
eradicating animal diseases common to 
the livestock in the United States, is due 
primarily to the excellent work of tlhe 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The industry is especially interested at 
this time in the efforts being put forth to 
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control and eradicate animal _ tubercu- 
losis and cholera in hogs. It is very grati- 
fying to note the progress that has been 
made in the past few years looking toward 
a control and final eradication of animal 
tuberculosis. This disease presents an 
economic problem, and the responsibility 
for making effective its eradication, rests 
with the producer, the packer and the 
public. 


Fighting Tuberculosis. 

In order that you may appreciate the 
interest that has been developed in this 
problem, it might be well to refer to a 
brief history of the organized effort look- 
ing forward to properly handling the situ- 
ation. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
is constantly on the watch for the ap- 
pearance of any disease or condition that 
is contributing to a wastage in connec- 
tion with livestock production. The scope 
of the Bureau’s activities in effectually 
organizing its forces to properly deal with 
any problem confronting it, in a great 
measure depends upon the authority and 
appropriations given to it by the United 
States Congress. 

It is gratifying to know that this great 
Bureau has always proven itself equal to 
any occasion when it has been clothed 
with proper authority and financial back- 
ing. The Bureau realizes the economic 
importance of making systematic effort 
to control tuberculosis, yet this disease 
presented such a gigantic problem that 
it called for not only authority and appro- 
priations on the part of the Federal De- 
partment, but also proper co-operation and 
financial assistance from the _ various 
states. 

As recently as 1917, the Bureau had only 
a total appropriation of $75,000 to finance 
its activities in dealing with this problem, 
and the authority for the use of this appro- 
priation did not permit paying indemnity 
to the owners of animals that it was con- 
sidered necessary to destroy on account of 
being infected with tuberculosis. At this 
time, there were only about seven states 
co-operating in the work, with a total ap- 
propriation of all seven states of about 
$200,000 for carrying on their part of 
the work and paying small indemnities. 
You can realize that this made it impos- 
sible to carry on the work in a way that 
is considered necessary to insure satisfac- 
tory progress. 

Good Work Done by Livestock Exchange. 

In February of 1917, the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Livestock Exchange 
realized the importance to the livestock 
industry of this nation in properly control- 
ing this disease, which had been showing 
rapid increase among the livestock, and 
therefore, set aside an appropriation to 
employ a livestock commissioner, whose 
duty would be to co-operate with all agen- 
cies in developing a greater interest in 
this work. 

The Institute was fortunate in having 
some of its members serve on the Sanitary 
Committee of the Chicago Livestock Ex- 
change. The efforts of this committee 
have been commended by the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, as having had a great 
deal to do with bringing about the present 
status of co-operation in dealing with this 
problem. 

The Commissioner of the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange spent his entire time in 
developing an interest in this work among 
other livestock exchanges, producers’ asso- 
ciations, and others, and as result of the 
combined efforts of all the organized agen- 
cies interested in seeing this work proper- 
ly handled, there is now available for the 
work of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and for the paying of indemnity to the 
owners of diseased livestock, a total ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000, and the Bureau 
is co-operating with forty-seven states 
whose aggregate appropriations amounts 
to $4,000,000. This permits various states 
paying an indemnity to the owner of tuber- 
cular infected livestock equal to that of 
the payments of the government, and in 
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some instances in excess of what the gov- 
ernment pays. 

The efforts of the Sanitary Committee of 
the Chicago Livestock Exchange is cer- 
tainly worthy of the commendation of all 
those interested in this work. 

National Exchange Interested. 

It is further gratifying to note that the 
Chicago Livestock Exchange brought to 
the attention of the Naitonal Livestock 
Exchange, the many possibilities of ac- 
complishing great good in the interest of 
this work if it could be made national in 
its scope of activity and co-operation. 
You will be interested in knowing that the 
National Exchange immediately realized 
the far reaching possibilities, and have al- 
ready organized their Sanitary Committee 
on a basis looking forward to bringing 
about the co-operation and support of all 
the livestock exchanges on the principal 
markets. This indeed should prove a 
powerful nation wide influence in assist- 
ing in the work of tuberculosis eradication, 

As stated before, this disease pro- 
duces a problem of which all elements of 
the industry share in their responsibility. 
Both branches of the livestock industry, as 
well as the general public, should be deep- 
ly interested in its proper solution, not 
only from the standpoint of the public’s 
health, but also when considering it from 
its economic aspect. If we are to fully 
realize our desires in connection with the 
control and eradication of tuberculosis, it 
will mean the full cooperation on the part 
of all elements concerned. I am sure that 
the packing industry is very willing to co- 
operate in every detail. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has recently directed a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee to Confer with 
Government Officials which letter suggests 
a plan for the packing industry more, fully 
co-operating on those livestock markets 
where tubercular reacting cattle are being 
sold. 

The records of the Bureau show that dur- 
ing the fiscal year terminating June 30, 1921, 
there were tuberculin tested in the co-oper- 
ative work in the United States 1,366,538 
cattle of which 53,768 were classified as re- 
actors. More than 90% of these reactors 
were promptly slaughtered. It will be 











This fellow figures long and hard, 
His pencil is quite sharp. 

When Bliss goes up to heaven or —— 
He’ll carry a pen instead of a harp. 
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seen, therefore, that the number of catttle 
condemned and destroyed in the course of 
one year amounts to a considerable vol- 
ume, and the Bureau anticipates that for 
several years to come the number of re- 
actors sent in for slaughter will be on the 
increase. The various states and the Fed- 
eral Government are paying indemnities 
to owners of tuberculous cattle. 


The financial returns realized. in the 
salvage of this livestock when marketed, 
has an important bearing on the work, for 
the reason that this money goes back into 
the fund for carrying on the work. The 
Bureau suggests that all official establish- 
ments favorably consider lending their co- 
operation and assistance to the work by 
becoming actively interested in a proper 
disposition of the reacting cattle that is 
being marketed from time to time. The 
Bureau further points out the advisability 
of inaugurating a plan that will properly 
protect all official establishments through 
the purchase of these reacting cattle on 
the basis of Subject to Inspection. 


Packers Insured Against Loss. 

The Packer will thus be insured against 
all losses, and therefore, with the element 
of chance eliminated, the price paid for 
the live stock animal should be in line 
with the prices paid for the same grade of 
animals upon which the packer under the 
present marketing system is forced to take 
his chances. The bureau urges the adop- 
tion of such a plan as being very essential 
in properly prosecuting their work, and I 
am quite sure with the ample protection it 
offers the industry, all members will be 
only too glad to further co-operate with 
the Bureau through the adoption of such a 
plan. 


The work of the United States Bureau 
and various states co-operating for the 
control and eradieation of hog cholera 
has shown such valuable returns, that your 
President sometimes fears that this is the 
cause for the development of a false con- 
fidence on the part of many swine pro- 
ducers. Many states have been practical- 
ly free of this disease for the past several 
months, and this fact is cause for large 
groups of farmers lessening their precau- 
tions for guarding against an outbreak. 


The immunizing treatment discovered 
by the Government has been found very 
affective in protecting swine against the 
ravages of cholera, and it is hoped that 
our Government will issue a warning to 
our farmers against their unduly taking 
any chances. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
nearly every problem that confronts one 
branch of the Industry does in some way 
affect the other branch, and therefore, our 
responsibilities are mutual. 


I have only touched: upon a few of the 
industry’s problems, yet I am quite sure 
that if we went on for sometime, taking up 
the numerous problems of either branch. 
we would find that there is a close rela 
tion between the relative responsibilities 
of both branches in solving such problems 
to the mutual advantages of the industry 
as a whole. 





“BOSS” POET ON THE CONVENTION. 
As usual, the convention poet from Cin- 


cinnati had his pencil sharpened right to 
the point, and this was the result: 


The Meat Packers advertise 

To the public this advice: 

Eat cheap cuts, they nourish you 
Better than the fancy do. 


Help create for them a taste, 

Start the folks to curtail waste 
And to save. It brings success, 
Peaceful homes and happiness. 


Meat you cook or roast or fry, 
Must taste good and please the 
Meat results from grass and grain, 
Is best food for brawn and brain. 


CHARLES G. SCHMIDT. 
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The Annual Dinner 


With the tremendous strides forward 
made by the meat packers’ organization in 
the past two years, shining milestones 
marking Institute progress, there was still 
something of the old that was good enough 
to bring forward with the new. That was 
the annual dinner. Reverting to the rule 
departed from for one brief year, the pack- 
ers’ annual banquet was restored, under 
the masterly management of former times. 

The result was acknowledged to be the 
most perfectly-appointed and conducted 
tunction of this character in the history of 
packers’ conventions. Credit was given 
where it was due, to the indefatigable 
Arthur White and his superbly loyal staff, 
to every one of whom a 20-hour day and a 
bed on the floor was nothing compared to 
“making good.” 

The banquet hall of the Drake hotel is a 
beautiful room, and its architectural at- 
tractiveness was heightened by the simple 
garnishment of oak branches about the 
balcony railings, and Killarney roses in 
beds of filmy fern on all the tables. The 
food literally was fit for a king, and the 
steak which was the piece de resistance of 
the bill was the strongest argument the 
Committee on Nutrition could have pre- 
sented to clinch its case against the milk- 
sops. 

The Speech from the Throne. 


The dinner committee played its trump 
card in the appearance of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to address the packers on the 
very day the bill passed Congress which 
made him the Judge Landis of the packing 
industry. Perhaps the tensest moment in 
the history of packers’ conventions was 
that in which the bushy-browed Secretary 
rose to tell the packers “where . they 
were at.” 

If there were any who were fearful they 
were soon reassured. For the ex-editor 
from Iowa gave them to understand that 
while as column-conductor of a farm paper 
he might enjoy “lambasting” them, as 
executor of a law which gave him auto- 
cratic authority over the greatest industry 
of the country he was prepared to do as he 
would be done by, and to make the law 
an instrument of good rather than harm. 

The speech of Secretary Wallace was a 
model of engaging frankness, and he was 
on the best of terms with his audience 
from the moment he acknowledged the ap- 
plause which greeted him with the “hope 
that a year from now you may feel just as 
kindly-’ The theory upon which he pro- 
poses to enforce the new packers’ law evi- 
dently is contained in the single word 
which has become identified as the corner- 
stone of the creed of the man who intro- 
duced him—‘Co-operation.” 

All that he said is not set down here. 
But what he said as here reported, and the 
spirit manifest in the saying and in the 
reception of it by his packer. audience, 
mark what it is hoped may be the begin- 
ning of a new era in that basic food indus- 
try which begins on the farm and ends at 
the counter of the meat purveyor. 

The momentous though pleasing speech 
of the Secretary was followed by the de- 
lightful dissertations of that incompara- 
ble newspaper versifier, Edgar A. Guest 
of Detroit. As President Wilson said in 


introducing him, he was “Eddie” Guest 
to the crowd the minute he got up from 
his seat. He can entertain delightfully 
without being frivolous, vapid or sug- 
gestive, and The National Provisioner 
takes pleasure in reproducing hereafter 
most of the verses of his own composition 
with which he pleased his hearers on this 
occasion. 


The orchestra of Paul Biese entertained 
with the demanded jazz music through- 
out the dinner, and Miss Jewell Robb sang 
two groups of songs with a grace that 
captivated her audience from the start. 
When Arthur White had finished demon- 
strating exactly how to run a dinner, 
President Wilson as toastmaster called the 
assemblage to order. 


Secretary Wallace Is Introduced. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, agri- 
culture is the foundation of all civilization. 
History tells us that cultivation of the 
soil marks the beginning of the culture of 
the heart and intellect. Man has become 
civilized to an extent without manufacture 





HON. HENRY C. 
(Secretary of Agriculture) 
Speaker at the Convention Dinner. 


WALLACE 


and with very little commerce, but with- 
out the cultivation of the soil he has in 
all ages and in all countries continued a 
savage. Until he gave up the chase and 
fixed himself and peacefully commenced 
the cultivation of the land, he remained a 
roaming barbarian. When tilling began, 
education, arts, science, culture, manufac- 
ture, commerce, and enlightenment com- 
menced. The farmers are, therefore, the 
founders, and in a large measure, the pre- 
servers of civilization. 

All countries nowadays recognize the 
importance of agriculture, and have as an 
important part of the government a De- 
partment of Agriculture. We in _ this 
country, as you know, have our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and we are in some 
respects a little different from the other 
countries and attach a little more impor- 
tance to that department, by having at 
the head of the Department of Agriculture 
in this country a member of the Cabinet. 
Our industry, as we all know, has had an 
intimate relation with the Department of 
Agriculture’ for many years through the 
Bureau of Markets, through the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, the Department of 
Chemistry and many other departments. 
Unfortunately, the extent of that is not 
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generally known by the people of our 
country. 


An Important Moment. 

As you men know, we are on the verge 
of enactment of a new law, which today 
passed the House. It has already passed 
the Senate and is now on its way probably 
to the President. The administration of 
that law, as you men learned today by the 
able discussion of the details of it by our 
worthy legal committee and under the 
direction of Mr. Creigh, the chairman of 
that committee, and the great responsi- 
bility for the execution of that law, fall 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I think that I am safe in saying that we 
are delighted to have him here tonight on 
the eve of the adoption of that law, that 
he may talk to us, and that we may as- 
sure him at this time of our most hearty 
co-operation in anything that he may un- 
dertake that will be in the interest of 
and for the welfare .of the producer and 
of the industry, and that will be of a con- 
structive nature; that we will whole- 
heartedly assist and back him up in the 
execution of that work. We recognize, as 
I think he recognizes, the very great un- 
dertaking that has been placed upon his 
shoulders, and I can, I am sure, assure 
him here tonight that he has our unre- 
strained support and co-operation. 

We are extremely fortunate in having 
as the Secretary of Agriculture at this im- 
portant time, from the standpoint of our 
industry, a man who has had great experi- 
ence and who has made his mark as a 
leader in agriculture and as a business 
man prior to the honor which has been 
bestowed upon him of Secretary of Agri- 
culture. We are all benefited by that fact. 

It is a very great pleasure to me to- 
night to be able to introduce at this time 
the Honorable Henry C. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States. 

(Prolonged applause, the members and 
guests standing.) 

HON. HENRY C. WALLACE: It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that I ap- 
preciate very much the kindly introduction 
by your President, and the kindly recep- 
tion you have given me, and may I express 
the hope that a year from now you may 
feel just as kindly. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 


Address of Secretary Wallace 


Since I have been at the head of the 
Department of Agriculture I have been 
glad, so far as possible, to meet with rep- 
resentative groups of people whose busi- 
ness is intimately related to the agricul- 
ture of the Nation. Contact of this sort 
is very necessary if the business of the 
department is to be administered in the 
most efficient way. The duty imposed 
upon it is to acquire and diffuse useful 
information on subjects connected with 
agriculture in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense of that word. If the 
department is to measure up to the obli- 
gation imposed by the law which created 
it, then it must do a great deal more than 
merely promote better methods of farming 
and livestock production. It must take 
note of practically everything related both 
to the production and distribution of farm 
crops and livestock. Any effort to sepa- 
rate production and distribution must be 
purely arbitrary and indefensible. Intelli- 
gent and continuous production depends 
upon efficient and economical distribution. 
The utilization of crops is necessary to 
continued production. 

The production and sale of livestock is 
an essential part of American agriculture 
at the present time. Possibly long in the 
future the time may come when, because 
of a congested population and consequent 
pressure for food, our livestock industry 
will be far less important than it is now. 
Perhaps the time may come here as it 
has in China when human labor will be 
so cheap and the struggle for food so 
severe that we can not afford to keep live- 
stock except for scavenger purposes or ex- 
cept on land which can not be utilized 
for any other purpose. But that time has 
not yet arrived. Under present conditions. 
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and for a great many years to come, the 
business of producing and fattening live- 
stock will be one of the most important 
enterprises connected with agriculture. 
We know that the larger the amount of 
our crops we feed to livestock the less 
we decrease the fertility of our land. We 
know also that the feeding of grass and 
forage and grain to livestock is one way 
of storing up surplus crops for future use. 
Still further we know that a liberal sup- 
ply of meat is an essential part of the 
diet of our people. Therefore, it is most 
important that we study the livestock in- 
dustry in its entirety with the purpose of 
putting it on a thoroughly. sound, profit- 
able basis—on a basis that makes reason- 
ably sure a fair reward for efficient pro- 
ductive effort rather than for speculative 
ingenuity. 

In the past there has been no conscious, 
well-directed effort to put this great in- 
dustry upon a sound business basis. 
Every party to it has worked independent- 
ly and often in conflict with the other 
parties to the same industry. Consequent- 
ly we have had alternate periods of over- 
production and under-production, result- 
ing in periods of adversity and prosperity. 
The individual producers have blindly en- 
deavored to adjust their production to 
price. Some few of them have succeeded 
in guessing the future fairly well. The 
large number have responded to periods 
of high prices by rapidly increasing their 
production and this has resulted always 
in periods of low prices during which 
they have decreased production and thus 
brought about another period of scarcity 
and high prices. In many ways the pro- 
duction of livestock, and more especially 
the feeding of cattle, has been a great 
gamble. This appeals to the sporting in- 
stinct of the shrewd producer, but does 
not make for a stable industry. 

Stabilizing the Livestock Industry. 

In periods of depression, when the live- 
stock producers are compelled to accept 
prices below the cost of production there 
has been bitter complaint directed espe- 
cially against you gentlemen who are en- 
gaged in the packing business. In periods 
of prosperity, when prices are good, these 
complaints subside, only to reappear dur- 
ing the next period of depression. 

We can never hope to adjust the pro- 
duction of livestock to the needs of the 
consumer with any degree of exactness. 
We can not control many of the factors 
which influence production; neither can 
we control all of the factors which influ- 
ence consumption. The weather, for ex- 
ample, has a pronounced influence on pro- 
duction, while the amount of meat eaten 
is influenced very directly by business 
conditions both at home and abroad, and 
no one has yet devised any plan by which 
we can accurately foretell these condi- 
tions. Consequently there must always 
be a considerable give and take in pro- 
duction and consumption, and for this 
reason the reward to the livestock pro- 
ducer will fluctuate to some extent from 
vear to year. 

But if we are agreed that the produc- 
tion and feeding of livestock is an essen- 
tial industry which is needed to help us 
maintain the fertility of our land, and 
help us store a part of our grass and 
grain for future use; and if we are agreed 
further that a liberal amount of meat is 
a necessary part of the diet of a Nation 
that has reached the highest state of civ- 
ilization yet attained by man, then all who 
have anything to do with the livestock in- 
dustry, whether producers, feeders, pack- 
ers, or in whatever relation, should co- 
operate to put this great industry on a 
thoroughly sound business basis, removing 
so far as possible the causes of violent 
fluctuations and uncertainties. We ought 
to work toward the end of getting the 
industry on a basis which will give us a 
supply fairly well adjusted to the normal 
needs of the consumer. It is not possible 
to relieve the producer entirely of the 
risks of weather and disease and of unu- 
sual business conditions which affect con- 
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sumption and, therefore, affect demand, 
but surely the genius which has built the 
great enterprises of the United States 
in so many other fields of endeavor can, 
if applied to this great problem, do much 
to better adjust supply and demand and 
in part iron out the violent fluctuations 
which at times are so discouraging. 

When we look at the livestock industry 
in the largest way, we see that there are 
a number of very important factors en- 
gaged init. There is the producer on the 
farm; there is the railroad which trans- 
ports the livestock to the nearest pack- 
ing plant; there is the stockyards; the 
commission merchants who act as inter- 
mediaries between the seller and the 
buyer; the packer; the retailer; and finally 
the consumer. Now, if any one of these 
factors fails to function efficiently, all of 
them are affected in one way or another. 
If the producer fails to produce up to the 
normal need the business of the railroad, 
the stockyards, the commission men, the 
packer, and the retailer all are affected 
adversely and the consumer must pay a 
price which at times he can ill afford to 
pay. If the consumer fails to eat meat 
regularly and in normal quantities, either 
because of inability to buy or because he 
is led away for the time by some vagaries 
of the dietitian, all of the other parties 
to the business suffer, and especially the 
producer who, because of the decreased 
consumption, is compelled to take less 
for his livestock than he is fairly entitled 
to receive. The ideal condition would be 
that in which there is a production which 
fully meets the normal demand and at a 
price which yields a fair profit to every 
one who performs a legitimate function in 
the business, avoiding over-production 
which so greatly discourages the producer 
because of the resulting low prices, and 
under-production which imposes a hard- 
ship on the consumer through unreason- 
ably high prices. 


Cooperation Is Imperative. 


It is to the interest of the Nation, there- 
fore; and to every party to this great in- 
dustry that an effort should be made to 
establish and maintain it upon a sound 
business basis. All the parties who have 
anything to do with it should cooperate 
for the common good. Men are human 
and can not be expected to divest them- 
selves entirely of human frailties. Always 
there will be a clash of personal interest, 
the shrewd bargaining with one another; 
but more and more we are coming to see 
that there is such a thing as buying too 
cheaply and selling too dearly, and that 
no permanent gain comes from driving 
too sharp a bargain. As our population 
increases and our,business activities be- 
come more intricate and more closely re- 
lated, the need of co-operation with one 
another becomes more and more impera- 
tive. The growth within us of this spirit 
of cooperation, of the willingness to live 
and let live is one of the most hopeful 
evidences of the application of Christian 
principles to business life. And when, as 
in the case of this great industry, the 
permanent success of the enterprise de- 
pends in a large measure upon the effi- 
ciency and fairness with which each party 
to it performs his function, enlightened 
selfishness, in the absence of a higher 
motive, should lead us to work together 
much more closely than in the past. 

Now, if there is to be .cooperation ’ of 
the right sort, every party to this busi- 
ness owes it to the others to discharge 
his function intelligently, economically, 
seasonably, and with due regard to the 
interests of all. The producer must con- 
stantly strive to improve the quality of 
his stock and adapt it to the demands of 
the consumer; he must practice the most 
efficient and economical methods of graz- 
ing and feeding; he must adjust his mar- 
keting so far as possible, to the needs 
of the market. He can not fairly com- 
plain of the price unless he does what 
it is fair to expect of him. 

The railroads must be prepared to move 
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the stock promptly and_ expeditiously, 
avoiding delays which cause _ shrinkage 
and loss from which no one benefits. And 
especially they must move both the live- 
stock and meat products at the lowest 
possible rates consistent with good serv- 
ice, and having in mind in fixing these 
rates the essential character of the in- 
dustry and the imperative need of main- 
taining it. 

The stockyards people must. maintain 
facilities fully adequate to the prompt and 
comfortable handling of the livestock, and 
at charges no greater than is necessary 
to maintain such equipment and yield a 
fair return upon the necessary investment. 


The commission merchants, charged 
with the sale of livestock which once it 
reaches them can neither be returned nor 
held for more than a day or two at most, 
have a particularly responsible and deli- 
cate duty to perform as the agent of the 
owner. 

Packer’s Duty Most Important. 

The function performed by the packer 
is clearly the most important as we fol- 
low the stock along on its way from the 
producer to the consumer, and also he 
has the most difficult task to satisfy all 
parties at interest. In times past perhaps 
the majority of producers have been dis- 
posed to look upon the packer as furnish- 
ing the ultimate market for their live- 
stock and have, therefore, held him re- 
sponsible for the price paid, especially 
when that price was lower than the pro- 
ducer thought he ought to have. The 
consumer, on the other hand, has been 
accustomed to look upon the packer as the 
original source of supply and, therefore, 
has held him responsible both for the 
healthfulness and quality of the meat and 
for the price as well, and especjally when 
the price has been high. Neither pro- 
ducer nor consumer has always fully rec- 
ognized the packer’s true function which 
is that of a manufacturer whose raw ma- 
terial is livestock and whose finished 
products are meat and its by-products, 
edible and inedible, and whose prices, 
both the prices he pays and the prices 
he receives, are necessarily governed by 
supply and demand which he can neither 
control nor anticipate with certainty. As 
manufacturers, the - packers, especially 
those who handle such a large percentage 
of our livestock, have attained a degree 
of efficiency which long has commanded 
the admiration of the business world. 
Such criticism as has come upon them has 
grown out of the fear that the concentra- 
tion of such a large and essential busi- 
ness in few hands gives a dominance in 
the business which can be, and which 
some people believe in times past has 
been exercised to the injury of the other 
parties to it, 

The retailer handles the meat in small 
packages and deals direct with the con- 
sumer. Upon the efficiency with which 
he conducts his business and the fairness 
with which he adjusts his prices depends 
very greatly the welfare of the entire in- 
dustry. He can do much to _ influence 
consumption. He has relatively little 
money invested and turns it over rapidly 
with small chance of loss if he uses good 
business sense in extending credit. If 
his prices do not respond promptly to 
the fluctuations in wholesale prices, which 
are in turn governed by the fluctuations 
in livestock prices, the producer loses the 
benefit of that increased consumption to 
which he is entitled when prices are unu- 
sually lowy and which is the logical cor- 
rective for these low prices. 

On the assumption that this livestock 
and meat industry is one of national im- 
portance entirely aside from the selfish 
interests of the various parties to it, I 
conceive it to be the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to do what it may 
to promote the industry and to help every 
one connected with it to function efficient- 
ly. In times past the department has 
given much attention to the improvement 
of the quality of the livestock, to better 
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methods of growing and feeding, to fight- 
ing animal diseases, and to cooperating 
with every agency interested in produc- 
tion. Apparently, the department very 
soon will be brought into much closer re- 
lation with the marketing, packing and 
distributing end of the industry and 
charged with much larger responsibilities 
than heretofore. The bill designed to 
bring the stockyards, the commission 
merchants, and the packers under Govern- 
ment supervision through the Department 
of Agriculture passed the Senate last 
week and is expected to pass the House 
at an early date. 
Packer Bill Summarized. 

This bill, so far as it relates to the 
packing industry, covers the buying of 
livestock in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for slaughter, manufacture of edi- 
ble products of such livestock for sale or 
shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
mrece, or manufacture of inedible prod- 
ucts trom livestock, and marketing of 
both edible and inedible products of live- 
stock, as well as dairy products, poultry, 
poulthy products and eggs, but does not 
apply to the latter unless the handling 
of such dairy and poultry products is as- 
sociated with the business of buying and 
slaughtering livestock. The bill includes 
not only the actual shipment in _inter- 
state commerce but also any transaction 
having in prospect the ultimate shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Packers are prohibited from any unfair, 
unjustly discriminatory or deceptive prac- 
tice or device; or from making or giving 
undue or unreasonable preference or ad- 
vantage to any person or locality; or 
from apportioning the supply of any arti- 
cle between them, where the tendency or 
effect of such apportionment would re- 
strain commerce or create a monopoly; 
or from dealing with any person for the 
purpose, or with the effect, of manipulat- 
ing or controlling prices or of creating 
a monoply or of restraining commerce; 
or from engaging in any course of busi- 
ness for the purpose, or with the effect, 
of manipulating or controlling prices or of 
creating a monopoly in buying, selling or 
dealing in any article, or restraining com- 
merce; or from conspiring, combining, 
agreeing or arranging with any other per- 
son to apportion territory or purchases 
or sales or to manipulate or control prices, 
or from aiding or abetting the doing of 
any of the foregoing acts. Apparently, 
the probibition against the. apportion- 
ment of territory, purchases or sales is 
absolute whether or not it might create 
or have a tendency to create a monopoly 
or restrain commerce. 

The duty is imposed upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to order the packer 
to discontinue any of the acts forbidden 
if, after hearing, he shall find the packer 
is guilty of such acts. Testimony taken 
at the hearing must be taken down and 
filed in the Department of Agriculture. 
The packer may within thirty days peti- 
tion the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
circuit in which the packer has his prin- 
cipal place of business to set aside or 
modify the Secretary’s order. If he does 
file such petition, the Secretary must file 
in the court a full transcript of the record. 
The court then may, on application of 
the Secretary, issue a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the packer from violating 
the order until the case is determined. 
The court may order additional testimony 
taken by the Secretary if that is neces- 
sary, and may affirm modify or set aside 
the Secretary’s order. If the court affirm 
the order, its decree operates as an in- 
junction against the packer. LEither the 
packer or the Secretary may carry the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The bill safeguards the packer against 
criminal prosecution until he has been 
cited to a hearing, has been given an op- 
portunity to be heard, has been ‘found to 
be guilty, and has been ordered to dis- 
continue the illegal act, and he may then 
appeal to the courts. In other words, the 
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offense for which the packer may be crim- 
inally punished is that of failing to com- 
ply with the Secretary’s order after he 
has exhausted his rights of appeal and 
has been denied relief. 
Packers Must Show Books. 

Packers are required to keep such ac- 
counts, records and memoranda as will 
fully and correctly disclose all transac- 
tions in their business, including the own- 
ership of such business by stockholders 
or otherwise. If it is found that these 
accounts do not fully and correctly dis- 
close such transactions, the Secretary is 
authorized to prescribe the manner and 
form in which they may be kept. Failure 
to keep such accounts as prescribed sub- 
jects the packer to fine or imprisonment, 
or both. 


The powers of investigation of the or- 
ganization, business, conduct, practices 
and management conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission are conferred upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture with respect 
to packers, and all of the duties and ob- 
ligations imposed by that Act upon any 
corporation being investigated by the 
Commission are imposed upon a packer 
who may be under investigation by hte 
Secretary of Agriculture. Hereafter, the 
Federal Trade Commission, except with 
respect to any complaint which may have 
been filed by the Commission prior to the 
enactment of the bill, will exercise none 
of these investigational powers’ unless 
asked to do so by the Secretary. 

Nothing in the bill shall be construed 
to prevent or interfere with the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws, or with any 
investigation pending at the time the bill 
becomes effective, or with the power of 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which it may have under ex- 
isting law. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is vested 
with the power to make such rules, regu- 
lations and orders as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the bill. 

This is the essence of the bill so far as 
it relates to the packers. It applies also 
to stockyards and commission merchants. 

The stockyard is defined as any place, 
establishment,- or facility commonly 
known as stockyards, conducted or op- 
erated for compensation or profit as a 
public market, but stockyards of less than 
20,000 square feet, exclusive of runs, al- 
leys, and passageways, are excluded. 

A stockyard owner is defined as a per- 
son engaged in the business of conducting 
or operating a stockyard. 

A market agency is defined as a person 
engaged in the business of buying or sell- 
ing livestock at a stockyard on a com- 
mission basis, and a person furnishing 
such yard privileges. 

A dealer is defined as a person, not com- 
prehended within the definition of a mar- 
ket agency, who is engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying or selling livestock at a 
stockyard, either on his own account or 
as the employe or agent of the seller or 
buyer. 

The bill includes, not only transactions 
with respect to services rendered in in- 
terstate commerce, but any transaction 
having in prospect the ultimate transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce. 

Regulating Stockyards. 

The Secretary must give public notice 
of the bringing of stockyards under the 
provision of the bill. Commission mer- 
chants, persons furnishing stockyard serv- 
ices, and dealers at yards coming within 
the Act must register with the Secretary 
their names, addresses and character of 
business, and must establish observe and 
enforce just, reasonable, and nondiscrim- 
inatory regulations and practices, and fur- 
nish services at just, reasonable, and non- 
discriminatory rates, and file with the Sec- 
retary and print and keep open to public 
inspection schedules of their rates and 
charges and any rule or regulation which 
in any manner may affect or determine 
any part of the aggregate of such rates 
or charges. They are forbidden to charge, 
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demand or collect a greater or less rate 
or charge than is specified in the sched- 
ules filed and in effect at the time the 
services are rendered, and must not ex- 
tend to any person any services except 
those specified in the schedules. Coop- 
erative associations of producers, how- 
ever, May return to their members on a 
patronage basis, their excess earnings on 
their livestock transactions. No changes 
can be made in the rates or charges ex- 
cept upon notice to the Secretary and to 
the public, and then only under the su- 
pervision of the Secretary after hearing. 

Failure to comply with the  require- 
ments and regulations or orders of the 
Secretary subject the offender to civil and 
criminal penalties and, in adlition, are 
subject to a proceeding for damages by 
the person injured thereby. Dealers who 
violate any of the requirements applicable 
to them are subject to similar proceed- 
ings for damages. Such proceedings are en- 
forced either by complaint to the Secre- 
tary or by suit in any district court, and 
any award made by the Secretary in such 
proceedings is made the basis of a suit 
in court. 

If, after hearing, or independently, the 
Secretary is of the opinion that any rate, 
charge, regulation or practice of a stock- 
vard owner, commission merchant, or 
person furnishing stockyard services is or 
will be unjust, unreasonable or discrimi- 
natory, he may determine and prescribe 
just and reasonable rates or charges and 
make appropriate orders to enforce them. 

Whenever the Secretary, upon his own 
initiative or upon complaint of any per- 
son including a stockyard owner, livestock 
commission merchant, or person furnish- 
ing stockyard services, after hearing finds 
that any rate, charge, regulation or prac- 
tice causes any undue or unreasonable 
advantage, prejudice or preference  be- 
tween commerce wholly within the State 
and interstate or foreign commerce, or 
causes any undue, unjust or unreason- 
able discrimination against interstate or 
foreign commerce, he is required to pre- 
scribe the rate, charge, regulation or prac- 
tice thereafter to be observed, to the end 
that such advantage, preference or dis- 
crimination be removed, any law. decision 
or order of any State or State authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Stockyard owners, livestock commission 
merchants, and others are forbidden to 
engage in any unfair, unjustly discrimi- 
natory or deceptive practice or device in 
connection with the receiving, marketing, 
buying or selling on a commission basis 
or otherwise, feeding, watering, holding, 
delivering, shipping, weighing or handling 
livestock, and the Secretary is author- 
ized, after hearing, to order the discon- 
tinuance of any such practice or device. 

Persons who knowingly fail to obey the 
orders of the Secretary are subject to 
suit by the United States for the recovery. 
of $500 for each offense, and obedience to 
the orders shall also be enforced by in- 
junction or other mandatory process of 
a court of equity. The orders of the Secre- 
tary are subject to judicial review. 

As with the packers, stockyard owners, 
commission merchants, and others are re- 
quired to keep such accounts as will dis- 
close all of their transactions, including 
the ownership of such business. If such 
accounts do not fully disclose such trans- 
actions, the Secretary is authorized to pre- 
scribe the manner and form in which they 
will be kept. 

The powers of investigation heretofore 
exercised by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion with respect to stockyard owners, 
commission merchants, and others men- 
tioned are conferred upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Hereafter the Federal 
Trade Commission will exercise none of 
these investigational powers except upon 
the request of the Secretary. 

Constructive Administration Assured. 

There is no need now to speak of the 
reasons which led Congress to enact this 
law. I know that most of you have not 
favored it, and have felt that, while 
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neither Government ownership, operation 
nor control is contemplated it would be 
an unwarranted interference with private 
business. I think I can understand your 
feelings in this matter and your very 
natural apprehension concerning the man- 
ner in which it will be administered. The 
power placed in the hands of the super- 
vising agency is very great and could be 
used to cause much annoyance and un- 
necessary expense to those who come un- 
der the law. I am all the more conscious 
of this because for the time being I hap- 
pen to be the one who is charged with 
this responsibility. 

Therefore I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that without prejudice of any kind, 


my whole effort will be to administer this” 


law in a constructive way and with the 
purpose of promoting the livestock and 
meat industry and safeguarding the legit- 
imate interests of everyone connected 
with it. There will be no arbitrary or 
offensive exercise of power. There will 
be no interference with the free opera- 
tion of legitimate business nor imposi- 
tion of burdensome and unnecessary rules 
and regulations. Discretionary powers 
will be used fairly and with due regard 
to all concerned. I assume to start with 
that it will be the intention of everyone 
to observe the law and refrain from prac- 
tices which may be forbidden. I shall 
expect to counsel freely with all interested 
parties in setting up the administrative 
machinery and making the necessary 
rules. I shall approach you with the feel- 
ing that you will act in openness of mind 
and good faith in the whole business. and 
shall hope that you will grant to me 
what I so freely yield to you. No matter 
who may be Secretary of Agriculture, 1 
hope and believe that the relations be- 
tween him and the people who are in the 
livestock and meat industry will be of the 
helpful, cooperative sort. That there may 
be difference of opinion at times is to be 
expected, but when the heart is right, such 
differences can be adjusted without that 
bickering and recrimination which im- 
pairs public confidence and is so distress- 
ing to the right thinking man. 
Plan to Extend Foreign Markets. 

You will be interested in some plans the 
department is now making with the hope 
of extending our foreign markets for meat 
and meat products. Among the appro- 
priations made available July 1 was one 
for not less than $50,000 to be used in 
foreign market work. The department 
has recently arranged to send to Europe 
a man who has already had considerable 
experience in charge of the export branch 
of one of the independent packing com- 
panies, and who has had more than two 
years’ actual residence as its selling agent 
in northern Europe. His mission will be 
to make a thorough investigation of 
present and prospective foreign markets 
for American meat and dairy products. 
He will inquire into European production, 
stocks, imports, exports, demand, and 
the factors affecting or influencing trade 
in American meat and dairy products. He 
will be expected to arrange for the 
prompt and regular flow of information 
from the principal market centers of 
Europe to the department in Washington, 
from which it will be transmitted to in- 
terested parties. His headquarters will 
be in London, but from time to time he 
will visit the important trading centers of 
northern and central Europe, personally 
interviewing men informed as to the meat 
trade and arranging for trustworthy re- 
ports from local representatives. In this 
work the department will hope for the 
hearty cooperation of all meat packers 
who have foreign connections and will 
strive to serve all who have or wish to 
make such connections. 

In addition to this special agent for 
meat and dairy products the depart- 
ment has retained Prof. George F. War- 
ren, of Cornell University, who is giving 
special study to the extension of our for- 
eign trade in all agricultural products. 
Dr. Warren will visit the principal coun- 
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tries of Europe during the fall and win- 
ter months, making a study of sources of 
information and of market conditions. 

In this foreign market work the depart- 
ment has the assurance of complete co- 
operation from the Department of Com- 
merce both in collecting information and 
for special investigations. One of the 
duties of both Dr. Warren and Mr. Squire 
while abroad will be to form personal 
contacts with the commercial attaches 
and with all American agencies to the 
end that there may be complete coopera- 
tion 

While doing everything possible to ex- 
tend foreign markets for all farm products, 
the department realizes the special im- 
portance of extending our export trade in 
meat and dairy products, because these 
products afford the best outlet for market- 
ing our surplus grain and forage, and a 
free outlet for our surplus will make it 
much easier to maintain our livestock in- 
dustry on a sound basis. 

I feel very keenly that it is the clear 
duty of the Department of Agriculture to 
aid in every way in the more intelligent 
marketing of our products, including the 
finding of new markets, wherever possible, 
and to bring to the people in manufactur- 
ing and commerce all! the information that 
we can find that will be helpful both in 
finding larger outlets, and as we get into 
this further, I am going to come to you 
people for counsel, for advice and co-op- 
eration, because we are all working in a 
common cause, for a common nation, the 
best nation on earth, and I think we can 
serve her more largely by conferring, by 
co-operating in absolute good faith than 
we ever can by the old plan of individual 
selfish effort. (Applause, the members and 
guests standing.) 


Introducing the Poet. 


THE TOASTMASTER: I am sure that I 
am expressing the feeling of every mem- 
ber here when I extend to the Secretary 
our deepest appreciation for his presence, 
and for his assuring and most interesting 
talk. (Applause.) 

There is so much to be said about Ed- 
gar Allen Guest that I hardly know where 
to commence. You are all familiar with 
his wonderful work. His poems are ap- 
pearing every morning in 130 newspapers 
throughout the country, making it possi- 
ble for three to five million people to read 
his wonderful work every morning. 

The history of his career reads almost 
like a romance. I think in a week or two 
he will be forty years old. You would not 
think so to look at him, so I am giving 
him away. Twenty-five years ago he en- 
tered the service of the Detroit Free 
Press. Shortly after that he was made 
conductor of a column in that paper. He 
has published, or did publish in 1916, his 
first volume of poems. Since that time 
he has published four or five other vol- 
umes. Last year I understand their cir- 
culation amounted to 150,000. 

He is also greatly appreciated, not only 
as a writer of poems, but as a speaker, 
which was demonstrated by his trip to 
California, when he spoke to sixty or 
seventy thousand people in only three or 
four evenings. An editorial in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, which I will take 
the privilege of reading to you, as it is 
very short, expresses my opinion of him 
better than I can express it. It says: 

“Edgar Guest is the poet of the home, 
of fellowship, ofthe children, of the com- 
mon joys and common sorrows of daily 
life. He speaks to everyday people in 
everyday language. He speaks with un- 
derstanding. His is the gospel of human- 
ity and high ideas. His verses swing off 
into a chuckle and a smile and now and 
then into the right sort of a sigh. His is 
the genius of Burns, and Riley and Field. 
Love and friendship and duty and honor 
are simple things, but they are the pilars 
of life. It is of these and kindred things 
that really count that Eddie Guest sings. 
There are times when his rhymes bring a 
lump to the throat, and there are times 
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when they make one shriek with laughter. 
Always they linger as a grateful memory. 
No one can estimate the influence of Ed- 
gar Guest’s writings. No one can tell 
to how many he has given comfort and 
encouragement. As long as Americans 
cherish friendships, happy homes and their 
country’s flag, Edgar Guest’s verses will 
sing their message of hope and cheerful 
courage throughout the land.” 

I am pleased to present to you—not Ed- 
gar Allen Guest, but Eddie Guest. We 
have all known him fifteen minutes and 
everybody who has known him fifteen min- 
utes calls him Eddie Guest. (Applause.) 


Address by Edgar Allen Guest 


Mr. Wilson, Gentlemen of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers: 

I don’t know what that wife of friend 
Snyder’s said to Joe, but if she said any- 
thing to him like the Chairman has just 
said of me, she sure did over-recommend 
herself. I don’t know how Joe felt about 
it, but I know now what it feels like to 
be over-recommended. 

Why in the world good friends have to 
go out and make life uncomfortable for 
you, I don’t know. But the good friend on 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat’' who wrote 
that editorial about me, which neither he 
nor I believe, has made no end of trouble 
for me. I have had to sit and listen to 
people read it to my very face ever since 
it appeared. It was bad enough to have 
to read it once by myself in the dark cor- 
ner of a room, but to have to sit and let 
them read it aloud to you—I know how the 
corpse at a funeral feels. 

I don’t know why I was invited to this 
party. I am nota packer. The only thing 
I ever packed is a grip and I don’t think 
that makes me eligible to membership. 

I am the bird that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture was talking about. You remem- 
ber he said that when one of these factors 
failed to function propertly, things would 
go wrong; when the consumer fails to 
eat as much as he should, then the pro- 
ducer suffers. I have done ‘my best, I 
want to tell you, to try to eat my share. 
(Laughter.) I don’t believe it is fair even 
for the kindly Secretary of Agriculture to 
come in and try to lay the blame on me 
for not eating more at war prices. I did 
the best I could under the circumstances. 

I am going to make this talk with no 
manuscript to guide me. I am not going 
to do as the minister did in our town who 
preached a wonderful sermon to his con- 
gregation, taking as his text that glor- 
iously brief one: “Somebody touched me,” 
and then he wondered why the congrega- 
tion laughed a little later when the choir 
got up and sang that fine old anthem: 
“You can search me, O God.” (Laughter.) 

Not an After-Dinner Speaker. 

That is the kind of a blunderer I am. 
I never was an after-dinner speaker, I 
never will be. I do not do this job because 
I like it or because I think you like it. I 
do it because people make me get up 
and do it. 

I am reminded of the servant who 
tapped on the door of her mistress’ bed- 
room one afternoon and said: “There is 
a gentleman at the front door to see you, 
ma’am”; and the mistress said: “Tell 
the gentleman I am not receiving this 


afternoon.” The servant said: “He ain’t 
delivering, he is collecting.” (Laughter.) 
I got up onto my feet in fear and 


trembling. I just know I am not going to 
deliver. It seems such an awful awkward 
job to be put in. I have said this before, 
that a tailor makes a suit of clothes but 
he does not have to wear it. The packers 
pack meat, but they don’t have to eat it; 
but just because I happen to have written 
a few things, they leave me no peace, but 
make me read them. 

Now that I am here, there are one or 
two or three little things that I have writ- 
ten about my folks, on the theory that my 
folks are like your folks; the only differ- 
ence is that your folks have more money 
than my folks; but with that exception 
your folks probably think the same things 
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of you that my folks think of me. They 

are probably wondering why you don’t get 
home earlier and stay home oftener. Un- 
der the skin we think just about the same 
things. 

It was once said that the difference be- 
tween friends and enemies as a general 
rule is that they have enemies because they 
do not know their enemies very well. 1 
never knew a man who knocked another 
man in my life, that when you got right 
down to brass tacks would not have 
knocked him at all if he knew him—not a 
mere casual acquaintance with him, but 
when he got to know him, he quit knock- 
ing. 

Knowing a Fellow. 


When you get to know a fellow, 

Know his joys and know his cares 
When you’ve come to understand him 

And the burdens that he bears. 

When you’ve learned the fight he’s making 

And the troubles in his way, 

Then you find that he is different 

Than you thought him yesterday. 
You find his faults are trivial, 

And there’s not so much to blame, 
In the brother that you jeered at 

When you only knew his name. 
You are quick to see the blemish 

In the distant neighbor’s style, 
You can point to all his errors 

And may sneer at him the while, 
And your prejudices fatten 

And your hates more violent grow 
As you talk about the failures 

Of the man you do not know. 

But when drawn a little closer, 

And your hands and shoulders touch, 
You find the traits you hated 

Really don’t amount to much. 

When you come to know a fellow, 

Know his every mood and whim, 
You begin to find the texture 

Of the splendid side of him; 
You begin to understand him, 

And you cease to scoff and sneer, 

For with understanding always 

Prejudices disappear. 

You begin to find his virtues 

And his faults you cease to tell, 
For you seldom hate a fellow 

When you know him very well. 
When next you start in sneering, 

And your phrases turn to blame, 
Know more of him you censure 

Than his business and his name; 
For it’s likely that acquaintance 

Would your prejudice dispel, 
And you’d really come to like him 

If you knew him very well. 
When you come to know a fellow 

And you understand his ways, 
Then his faults won’t really matter, 

For you'll find a lot to praise. 

(Applause.) 

I never started off yet that I did not 
get switched clear off the track. That 
was not what I intended to say at all. 

One of the interesting things to me 
about a mother is that she is forever say- 
ing to the small boy or the small girl; for 
that matter: “You just wait until your 
father comes home, you wait until your 
father comes home.” Isn’t it a fine thing 
for the mother to spring on a child? Isn’t 
it putting dad in right with the boy? 
“Wait until your dad comes home and see 
what you are going to get,” picturing him 
as a policeman with a club that is com- 
ing home to do a first-class job of beat- 
ing. It does not work at our house any 
more. 

When Pa Comes Home! 
“Wait till your Pa comes home~” Oh, dear! 
What a dreadful threat for a boy to hear. 
Yet never a boy of three or four 
But has heard it a thousand times or more. 
“Wait till your Pa comes home, my lad, 
And see what you'll get for being bad. 


“Wait till your Pa comes home, you 
scamp! ; 

You’ve soiled the walls with your fingers 
damp, 

You’ve tracked the floor with your muddy 
feet 
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And fought with the boy across the street; 

You’ve torn your clothes and you look a 
sight! 

But wait till your Pa comes home to- 
night.” 


Now since I’m the Pa of that daily 
threat 

babes paints me as black as a thing of 
et, 

I rise in protest right here to say 

I won’t be used in so fierce a way; 

No child of mine in the evening gloam 

Shall be afraid of my coming home. 


I want him waiting for me at night 

With eyes that glisten with real delight; 

When it’s right that punished my boy 
should be 

I don’t want the job postponed for me; 

I want to come home to a round of joy 

And not to frighten a little boy. 


Wait till your Pa comes home!” Oh, dear, 
What a dreadful threat for a boy to hear, 
Yet that is ever his Mother’s way 

Of saving herself from a bitter day; 
And well she knows in the evening gloam 
He won’t be hurt when his Pa comes 

home. 
(Applause.) 


You know when we started out early in 
our married life—they told you I was 
forty years old, and that I have been 
twenty-five years on the Detroit Free 
Press. I may as well tell you that I have 
been married fifteen of those twenty-five 
years. Somebody asked me how long I 
had been married and I said: “It is so 
long now it seems as though I was born in 
captivity.” (Laugther.) 

I remember when our first baby came, 
Mother developed this theory, that to 
properly care for and educate one child 
well all that any couple ought to be asked 
to do. It seemed like a fearful responsi- 
bility to be legally, morally and spiritually 
responsible for the welfare of one child, 
and that seemed true for a while, but 
Mother changed her mind about that. 
(Laughter.) She changed her mind about 
a lot of things. 

Mother Changed Her Mind. 
“With time our notions allus change, 
An’ years make old idees seem strange— 
Take Mary there—time was when she 
Thought one child made a family, 
An’ when our eldest, Jim, was born, 
She used to say both night and morn: 
‘One little one to love and keep, 
To guard awake and watch asleep; 
To bring up right an’ lead him through 
Life’s path is all we ought to do.’” 


Two years from then our Jennie came, 

But Mary did not talk the same; 

“Now that’s just right,” she said to me, 

We’ve got the proper family— 

A boy an’ a girl, God sure is good; 

It seems as though He understood 

That I’ve been hopin’ every way 

To have a little girl some day; 

Sometimes I’ve prayed the whole night 
through— 

One ain’t enough, we needed two.” 


Then as the months went rollin’ on, 

One day the stork brought little John, 

An’ Mary smiled an’ said to me: 

“The proper family is three; 

Two boys, a girl to romp an’ play— 

Jus’ work enough to fill the day; 

I never had enough to do, 

The months that we had only two; 

Three’s jus’ right, Pa, we don’t want 
more.” 


Time went on an’ we had four. 

An’ that was years ago, I vow. 

An’ we have six fine children now; 

An’ Mary’s plumb forgot the day 

She used to sit and sweetly say 

That one child was enough for her, 

To love and give the proper care; 

Why, goodness, gracious sakes alive, 

If God should send her ten tonight, 

She’d vow her fam’ily was jus’ right! © 
(Laughter.) 
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You remember when we were all kids 
they used to have a stove in the center 
of the sitting room, and they ran the 
stove-pipe up through the ceiling and out 
through the roof and they used to Chris- 
tian Science us kids into believing that 
enough heat leaked out of that stove-pipe 
to warm the entire upstairs. (Laughter.) 
When we came down in the morning with 
our little bodies covered with goose-pim- 
ples, and our teeth chattering, and would 
say: “It is cold in our room this 
morning,” they would look us in the eye 
and say: “Cold? Why how can that be 
when that stove-pipe goes right by your 
door.” That stove-pipe went by my door, 
and that was all it ever did do, was go 
by my door; but that stove was an alarm 
clock. It was father’s morning wrestling 
with that stove that used to wake us up. 


When Father Shook the Stove. 


’Twas not so many years ago, 
Say twenty-two or three, 
When zero weather or below 
Held many a thrill for me. 
Then in my icy room I slept, 
A youngster’s sweet repose, 
And always on my form I kept 
My flannel underclothes. 
Then I was roused by sudden shock, 
Though still to sleep I strove, 
I knew that it was seven o’clock, 
When father shook the stove. 


I never heard him quit his bed, 
Or the alarm clock ring; 

I never heard his gentle tread, 
Or his attempts to sing; 

The sun that found my window pane 
On me was wholly lost, 

Though many a sunbeam tried in vain 
To penetrate the frost. 

To human voice I never stirred, 
But deeper down I dove 

Beneath the covers when I heard 
My father shake the stove. 


Today it all comes back to me, 
And I can hear it still; 

He seemed to take a special glee 
In shaking with a will. 

He flung the noisy dampers back, 
Then rattled steel on steel, 

Until the force of his attack 
The building seemed to feel. 

Though I’d a youngster’s heavy eyes, 
All sleep from them he drove; 

It seemed to me the dead must rise 
When father shook the stove. 


Now radiators thump and pound 

And every room is warm, 

And modern men new ways have found 

To shield us from the storm, 

The window panes are seldom glossed 

The way they used to be; 

The pictures left by old Jack Frost 

Our children never see. 

And now that he has gone to rest 

In God’s great slumber grove, 
I often think those days were best 

When father shook the stove. 

|Applause.) 

There is a little bit that just comes to 
my mind that in a way applies to the 
packing industry, not altogether, but we 
used to have an old junk box in the sum- 
mer kitchen of our house—imagine a 
house nowadays with two kitchens, a win- 
ter and a summer kitchen. If we had two 
kitchens now we would have to give up 
the living room, and if we had a junk 
box in either one of them the furniture 
would have to be moved out. (Laughter.) 
But in the old days my father had a junk 
box, into which he used to tell us to 
throw everything, even if it seemed of no 
value. I used to object to that. I was a 
smart boy. I could not for the life of me 
see the use for a broken lamp chimney. 
But I remember now that when wWe paint- 
ed the house, pieces of those broken lamp 
chimneys were used for scraping off the 
old paint, so I was not as smart as I 
thought I was. I never got a thing out of 
that old junk box until years after it had 
ceased to exist, but one day I got an 
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idea out of it, and that idea must have 
been in the junk box all the time, but I 
never saw it before, and this was it: 
Some Use for Everything. 
My father often used to say: 
“My boy, don’t throw a thing away, 
You'll find a use for it some day.” 


So in the box he stored up things, 
Bent nails, old washers, pipes and rings 
And bolts and nuts and rusty springs. 


Despite each blemish and each flaw, 
Some use for everything he saw; 
With things material this was law. 


And often when he’d work to do, 
He searched the junk box through and 
through, 
And found old stuff as good as new, 


And I have often thought since then 
That father did the same with men; 
He knew he’d need their help again. 


It seems to me he understood 
That men as well as iron and wood, 
May broken be and still be good 


Despite the vices he’d display 
He never threw a man away, 
But kept him for another day. 


A human junk box is this earth, 
And into it we’re tossed at birth, 
To wait the day we'll be of worth. 


Though bent and twisted, weak of will 

And full of flaws and lacking skill, 
Some service each can render still. 

(Applause.) 

And then I remember when we were 
gong to sell the house—and I am going to 
quit in a minute or two—you must be 
getting very tired of me and I know I 
am getting tired, and in a little while 
I will be like the judge on sentence day 
who had a severe cold. 

He was passing out sentences and finally 
he sentenced one tough old burglar in 
this way. He said: “The sentence in 
your case, young man, is that you shall be 
confined to the State Penitentiary at 
Jackson, Mich., for a period of three years 
(coughing) and six months.” And as they 
were leading the burglar out he turned to 
the deputy and said: “Did you hear the 
old bird cough up that last six months?” 
(Laughter.) That is what you will say 
about me. 

But if you ever sell a house—I do not 
mean like a real estate man sells a house 
—I mean sell a house you have lived in 
for ten or fifteen years which you think 
is all right, and you do not think it is 
necessary to move, but your wife does— 
we had to do that a little while ago, two 
or three years ago, and I never got to so 
hate people in my life as I hated the peo- 
ple who came into the house that we had 
lived in for nine years, and in five minutes 
found more things that were the matter 
with it than I had discovered in all the 
nine years I had lived in it. (Laughter.) 

Selling the Old Place. 
The little house has grown too small, 

Or rather we have grown 
Too big to dwell within the walls 

Where all our joys were known. 

And so, obedient to the wish of her we 
love so well, 
I have agreed for sordid gold 

The little home to sell. 

Now strangers come to see the place, 

And secretly I sigh, 

And deep within my breast I hope 

That they’ll refuse to buy. 


“This bedroom’s small,” one woman said, 
Up went her nose in scorn! 

To me that is the splendid room 
Where little Bud was born. 

“The walls are sadly finger-marked,” 
Another stranger said. 

A lump came rising in my throat; 
I felt my cheeks grow red. 

“Yes, yes,” I answered, “so they are, 

The finger-marks are free, 
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But I’d not leave them here 
If I could take them all with me.” 


“The stairway shows the signs of wear.” 
I answered her in heat; 
“That’s but the glorious sign to me 
Of happy little feet.” 
Most anyone can have a fight of shiny 
stairs and new, 
But there are steps where joy has raced 
And love and laughter, too.” 
“This paper’s ruined! 
Here are scrawled some pencil marks, 
I note.” 
I'd treasured them for years, 
They were the first he ever wrote. 


Oh, I suppose we'll sell the place; 

It’s right that we should go; 

The children must have larger rooms 

In which to live and grow. 

But all my joys were cradled here, 

’Tis here I’ve lived my best, 

‘Tis here, whatever else shall come 

We've been our happiest, 

And though into a stranger’s hands 

This home I shall resign, 

And take his gold in pay for it; 

I still shall call it mine. 

(Applause. ) 

Every once in a while somebody writes 
in to the paper and says: “What religion 
is Eddie Guest?” If it makes any differ- 
ence I don’t mind telling you that I was 
born a Swendenborgian, and became an 
Episcopalian by marriage. Outside of 
that I always say that I have friends in 
all places. One day I said to myself, I 
will write an answer to that question, and 
here it is: 

His Religion. 
My religion’s lovin’ God, who made us, 

One and all, 

Who marks, no matter where it be, 

The humble sparrow’s fall; 

An’ my religion’s servin’ Him 

The very best I can 
By not despisin’ anything He made 

Especially man! 

It’s lovin’ sky an’ earth an’ sun an’ birds 

An’ flowers an’ trees, 

But lovin’ human beings 

More than any one of these. 


I ain’t no hand at preachin’ an’ I can’t 
Expound the creeds; 

I fancy every fellow’s faith must 
Satisfy his needs 

Or he would hunt for something else. 
An’ I can’t tell the why 

An’ wherefore of the doctrines deep— 
And what’s more I don’t try. 

I reckon when this life is done 
And we can know His plan 

God won’t be hard on anyone 
Who’s tried to be a man. 


My religion doesn’t hinge on 
Some one rite or word; 

I hold that any honest prayer 
A mortal makes is heard; 

To love a church is well enough, 
But some get cold with pride 

An’ quite forget their fellowmen 
For whom the Saviour died; 

I fancy he best worships God, 
When all is said and done, 

Who tries to be from day to day, a friend 

to everyone. 


If God can mark the sparrow’s fall, 
I don’t believe he’ll fail 
To notice us an’ how we act 
When doubts and fears assail; 
I think he’ll hold what’s in our hearts 
Above what’s in our creeds, 
An’ judge all our religion here 
By our recorded deeds; 
An’ since man is God’s greatest work 
Since life on earth began, 
He’ll get to Heaven, I believe, 
Who helps his fellowman. 
(Applause.) 
That is about all there is to it when 
you think of it. 
Did you ever stop to think how little 
people really know about each other? A 
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man’s wife knows him as a husband, but 
she does not know much of him except as 
a husband. A man’s employer knows 
him as an employe, but he does not know 
very much about him, either. All he 
knows is how he does his job, 

A man’s preacher, he does not know 
anything about him at all. It seems as 
though the only fellow that really gets 
to know someone is the fellow who goes 
fishing with him. He knows him. You 
get two men together in a shack on a 
fishing trip, and they will come back and 
know all about each other. 


Out Fishin’. 
A feller isn’t thinking mean, 
Out fishin’ 
His thoughts are mostly good 
Out fishin’. 
He does not knock his fellow men, 
Or harbor any grudges then, 
A feller’s at his finest when 
Out fishin’, 


and clean, 


The rich are comrades to the 
Out fishin’; 

All brothers of a common lure, 
Out fishin’. 

The urchin with the pin an’ string 

Can chum with millionarie and king; 

Vain pride is a forgotten thing, 
Out fishin’. 


poor, 


A feller gets a chance to dream, 
Out fishin’; 

He learns the beauties of a stream, 
Out fishin’, 

An’ he can wash his soul in air 

That is not foul with selfish care, 

An’ relish plain and simple fare 
Out fishin’. 


A feller has no time fer hate 
Out fishin’; 

He is not eager to be great 
Out fishin’, 

He isn’t thinkin’ thoughts of pelf, 


- Or goods stacked high upon a shelf, 


But he is always just himself, 
Out fishin’. 


A feller’s glad to be a friend, 
Out fishin’, 
A helpin hand he’ll always lend, 
Out fishin’, 
The brotherhood of rod and line 
An’ sky and stream is always fine; 
Men come real close to God’s design 
Out fishin’. 


A feller isn’t plotting schemes 

Out fishin’. 

He’s only busy with his dreams, 

Out fishin’. 

His livery is a coat of tan, 
His creed—to do the best he can; 
A feller’s always mostly man, 

Out fishin’. 

Thank you very much. (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) 

“Greeting from Master Butchers. 

TOASTMASTER WILSON: I think the 
gentlemen will be interested in hearing 
this telegram from the United Master 
Butchers of America, who are now in 
convention in Detroit: 

“The United Master Butchers of Amer- 
ica in convention assembled send cordial 
greetings and warmly appreciate co-opera- 
tion through the various meat councils. 
Honest merchandising can only be won 
by a continuance of earnest effort in this 
direction.” (Applause.) 

MR. WILSON: We will now stand ad- 
journed. 


—_—d—_—_ 


The dinner arrangements, together with 
those for the convention sessions, the 
luncheon meetings, etc., were in the hands 
of the Chicago Convention Committee, 
which was as follows: Arthur D. White, 
chairman; C. B. Heinemann, E. S. LaBart, 
R. D. MacManus, Oscar G. Mayer, C. J. 
Roberts and E. S, Waterbury. 
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American Meat Packers’ Trade & Supp] y 
Association Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Meat Packers’ Trade & Supply Association 
was held on Wednesday, August 10, 1921, 
at the Drake Hotel. Chicago, Il. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President J. P. Brunt, a large number of 
the members of the Association being in 
attendance. President Brunt in greeting 
the members spoke at length regarding 
the activities of the Association and laid 
particular stress on the cordial relations 
existing between the Association and the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, and 
stated that the Association had in a large 
measure realized what had been the pur- 
pose of the organization. 

Roll call and reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting having been dis- 














J. P. BRUNT 


(Mid-West Box Co., Chicago) 
President American Meat Packers’ Trade & Supply 
Association. 


pensed with, Secretary Orwig read the 
treasurer’s report, which showed a balance 
on hand Aug. 1, 1921, of $2,429.26. 

The president, in commenting on this 
favorable showing, explained that it had 
been made possible by the increase in 
dues, which he said had been shown to 
be amply justified. He explained that the 
cost of the boat excursion on Aug. 8th 
had been $800; that a booth had _ been 
taken in the Pageant of Porgress, the 
expense of which, however, had _ been 
mostly borne by contributions of several 
members. 

Messrs. Edwards, Hanson and Harbison, 
directors of the Association, spoke at 
length as to effective and satisfactory 
work of the president and secretary of the 
Association. 

Several new members were unanimous- 
ly elected. 

Chairman Harbison of the membership 
committee explained its activities, in the 
course of which upwards of 1,000 letters 
had been sent out with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Chairman A. C. Schueren, on behalf of 
the Boosters’ Committee for the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, explained that 
as a result of the activities of his com- 
mittee 22 new members had been secured, 
credit for which was due to this associa- 
tion. 

Chairman W. J. Richter on behalf of the 
Executive Committee explained the work 





done in connection with the Pageant of 
Progress and urged all members to visit 
the Pageant, particularly Section E. 


The Election of Officers. 


The Nominating Committee through its 
chairman, made the following recommen- 
dations for election of officers and direc- 
tors for the ensuing vear: 

President, J. P. Brunt; vice-president, 
J. J. Dupps; secretary and treasurer, H. 
D. Orwig. Directors: C. V. Brecht, E. W. 
Bromilow, W. F. Brunner, H. L. Harris, H. 
G. Edwards, H. C. Gardner, C. H. Hanson, 
W. J. Richter and Oliver Wynne. 

There being no other nominations, and 
on motion duly made and seconded, the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee was 
unanimously approved, and the secretary 
instructed to cast one ballot for the per- 
sons named, which he did, whereupon the 
president declared them duly elected. 

President. Brunt, in thanking the meet- 
ing for their confidence in his work, urged 
all members to cooperate with him by 
submitting any suggestions which might 
be of benefit to the Association or its 
members for consideration and action. 

Mr. Harbison in expressing approval of 
Mr. Orwig’s work as secretary, suggested 
an increase of $600 per annum in his sal- 
ary, which increase was unanimously 
voted. 

It was explained to the meeting that 
1,000 bottles of soft drinks for the boat 
excursion had been donated by the An- 
heuser Busch Sales Corporation and that 
the Schoenhofen Co. had likewise sent 
drinks. On motion a vote of thanks was 
extended to the Anheuser-Busch Sales 
Corporation and to the Schoenhofen Co. 

A general discussion followed in which 
various members participated. Mr. 
Schmidt suggested that one month’s writ- 
ten notice of the annual meeeting be sent 
to all members, and it was further sug- 
gested that a form of proxy be sent with 
this notice. 

Mr. Harbison urged the members to 
write to the secretary during the year 
whenever they had any suggestions to 
make for the good of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Dupps the suggestion 
of Mr. Griffin that a silver jubilee badge 
or button be given out by the. Association 
was approved. 

Mr. Brunt referred to the plan of Mr. 
Geo. M. Stedman that a bulletin board be 
secured giving the names and hotel room 
numbers of members attending the con- 
vention. He also explained that new 
copies of the by-laws were in course of 
preparation and would be sent to all the 
members in the near future. He also urged 
that all members should make a more 
general use of the Association insignia. 

It was also suggested that at the next 
convention the members be _ furnished 
with a suitable badge bearing the name 
of the member, details to be left to the 
executive officers. 

The following members registered at 
headquarters during the convention: 

Edgar T. Adler, San Franciscc Salt Re- 
finery, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. G. Allbright, The Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago. 

W. B. Allbright, The Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago. 

N. J. Allbright, The Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago. 

G. D. Allman, U. S. Cold Storage Co., 
Chicago. 

Paul I. Aldrich, The National Provi- 
sioner, Chicago. 

Leon Alexandre, The National Provi- 
sioner, New York. 

S. W. Baldwin, United Cork Co.’s, Chi- 
cago. 

Geo. E. Boorman, Butchers’ Advocate 
Co., New York. 
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R. F. Bouton, John Chatillon & Sons, 
New Yori. 
Chas. E. Von Urecht, The Brecht Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
M. Bradley, Mountain Mill Paper Co., 
Lee, Mass. 
E. W. Bromilow, Continental Can Co., 
Chicago. 
W. D. Eroughton, Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago. 
J. P. Brunt, Mid-West Box Co., Chicago. 
Henry B. Buckham, Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago 
Wm. Bulthius, Walter J. Richter & Co., 
Chicago. 
M. P. Burt, M. P. Burt & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
W. B. Cassell, Baltimore, Md. 
D. V. Champney, The Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rudolt A. Clemen, The National Provi- 
sioner, Chicago. 
D. P. Cosgrove, Sterne & Son Co., Chi- 
cago. 
John J. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Asa A Davidson, The Davidson Com- 
mission Co., Chicago. 
F. N. Davis, The National Provisioner, 
Chicago. 
H. G. Davy, P. G. Gray Co., Boston. 
W. E. Doherty, Myles Salt Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 
C. E. Doling, The White Co., Cleveland. 
John J. Dupps, Jr., Cincinnati Butchers 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John J. Dupps, Sr., The Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Arthur Dyer, New York City. 
F. B. Early, Early & Moor, Inc., Boston. 
I. V. Edgerton, U. S. Cold Storage Co., 
Chicago. 
H. G Edwards, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Ben Faulb, The Cleveland Electric & 
Machine Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





JOHN J. DUPPS, JR. 
(Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co.) 
Vice President of the Supply Association, 


D. W. Figgis, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Hermon A. Fleming, Hermon A. Flem- 
ing Co., Boston. 

A. H. Framhein, Hulme Brokerage Co., 
Chicago. 

Geo. Fritz, Mechanical Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Phil Ganzhorn, Korrect Kutting Mfg. 
Co., Glen Elyn, II. 

F. A. Giblin, Mechanical Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. A. Greenlee, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Chicago. 
L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray Co., Boston. 
H. P. Hale, H. P. Hale Co., Boston. 
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B. B. Hanak, B. B. Hanak Co., Chicago. 
cago. 

Chas. H. Hanson, Thomson 
Co., Chicago. 

Robt. B. Harbison, Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co., Chicago. 

H. L. Harris, Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
New York. 

F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart Co., Chicago. 

H. J. Hartzell, Chicago Printed String 
Co., Chicago. 

Fred K. Higbie, American Meat Packers 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

H. C. Huggins, Mechanical 
Chicago. 

W. B. Hulme, W. B. Hulme Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. H. Ingalls, Chicago Printed String 
Co., Chicago. 

M. L. Johnson, Paterson Parchment Pa- 
per Co., Chicago. 

M. D. Keeler, The National Provisioner, 
Chicago. 


& Taylor 


Mfg. Co., 


A. C. SCHUEREN 
(The Brecht Co., St. Mo.) 
Chairman Boosters’ Committee. 


Louis, 


E. L. Kelly, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Chicago. 

C. C. King, Mid-West Box Co., Chicago. 

Wm. H. Knehans, Packers Architectural 
& Engineering Co., Chicago. 

Charles H. Knight, H. Knight 
Louisville, Ky. 

Lewis Koerner. 
New York 

E. W. Krueger, Standard Asphalt & Re- 
fining Co., Chicago. 

Arthur Leonard, The National 
sioner, New York. 

A. O. Lundell, The Allbright-Nell 
Chicago. 

Arthur Malling, The Cleveland Elect. & 
M. Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

George C. Mayer, The Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Frank McClure, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Chicago. 

A. H. Mertens, Kalamazoo 
Parchment Co., Chicago. 

John C. Meyer, Mechanical 
Chicago. 

Arthur R. Michel, Cincinnati 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Horace G. Milles, Henry Bower Chem. 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Wm. M. Morgan, Cincinnati 
Supply Co., Cincinnati. 

Wm. G. Morrison, Wm. G. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Wm. J. Mullalley, American Can Ce., 
Chicago. 

B. F. Nell, Jr., Allbright-Nell Co., Chi- 


& Son, 


Worcester Salt Co., 


Provi- 


Co., 


Vegetable 
Mfg. Co., 


Butchers 


Butchers 


Morrison, 


ca 


go. 
B. F. Nell, Sr., The Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago. 

H. D. Orwig, Secretary-Treasurer Amer- 
ican Meat Packers’ Trade and Supply As- 
sociation, Chicago. 
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H. A. Pinney, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A. T. Pratt, The Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co., Pasaic, N. J. 

Edwin C. Price, Edwin C. Price Co., 
Chicago. 

R. T. Randall, R. T. Randall & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

H. R. Richards, Chicago Printed String 
Co., Chicago. 

Walter J. Richter, Walter J. Richter « 
Co., Chicago. 

Ray P. Robson, Heekin Can Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

F. C. Rogers, Broker, Philadelphia. 

J. A. Russell, Russell Provision Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A. F. W. St. John, Worcester Salt Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Charles F. Stow, Hy. Bower Chem. Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Chas. A. Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chas. G. Schmidt, The Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oscar C. Schmidt, The Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Otto V. Schrenk, The National 
sioner, New York. 

A. C. Schueren, The Brecht 
Louis, Mo. 

S. J. Schwenger, Cleveland Electric Ma- 
chine and Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chas. A. Schwing, The Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati. 

Richard C. Smith, John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., Buffalo. 

R. S. Solinsky, Continental Can Co., Chi- 
cago. 

George M. Stedman, Stedman Foundry 
& Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Ernest C. Stoll, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo. 

S. Stretch, Van Loan & Co., New York. 

W. H. Sweet, The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. L. Van Gelder, Chicago. 

Edwin J. Ward, United Cork Cos., Chi- 
cago and New York, 

Geo. W. Williams, Morton Salt Co., Chi- 
cago 

George Weidimer, John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. C. Woodruff, The Brecht Co., New 
York. 


Provi- 


Co., St. 


——— 


Moonlight on the Lake 


By Leslie Orear. 

Boy, bring on the eye-opener and just a 
wee bit o’ lemon! For ’tis early in the 
morning of the morning after and there’s 
an article—a sort of fantasy—to be typed 
about those joyous hours when we were 
sailing along the Moonshine Shore in the 
Good Ship Florida. 

And, boy—add a dash o’ soda if you 
will, for this thing must sparkle and be 
snappy. Hurry, please, for we must make 
the noon edition of the Toot, so that those 
who did not brave the rigors of a perfect 
moonlit night and a sea barely wrinkled 
by soft, langorous zephyrs from Jackson 
Park may read and know somewhat of the 
thing they missed. 

Eight bells (Chicago land time) it was 
when the Old Sea Captain pulled the whis- 
tle cord and all formality was dropped 
overboard as the anchors were weighed. 
Slowly the Florida nosed her way out into 
the channel and into the first thrill. 

The City of Grand Rapids, jealous of the 
jolly cargo aboard the Florida, hove to 
right at the nose of the Florida. Undaunt- 
ed, the weatherbeaten but domesticated 
Sea Captain blew one blast upon the siren. 

Port to port! Bourbon to bourbon, Bud 
to Bevo! 


Inches Only Saved Accident. 


Apparently the City of Grand Rapids* 


gave no heed to this warning cry, and she 
rolled sluggishly with her engines in re- 
verse. There was a mad scramble for the 
port side of the Florida as inches only sep- 
arated the prows. 

And there were those on board who even 
then had visions of a wet party. 

But the Old Sea Captain—he was such a 
good fellow we wish we knew his name— 
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manned the Good Ship Florida like the 
veteran pilot that he is, and, though he 
passed the port for the entire length of 
the vessel, the part remained dry by the 
narrow margin of a safety razor blade. 

There is nothing like a crisis success- 
fully passed to break the ice, and in the 
abandon of their anxiety a warm glow 
seemed to permeate every breast, so that 
when the Sun God dipped his rosy disk 
beneath the horizon, and the moon came 
cut with golden glow, and Ford’s Saxa- 
phone orchestra saxxed the first wailing 
notes of “Won’t You Be My Baby,” well— 

But this will not do. We are become 
delirious in our amateur efforts as a re- 
porter extraordinary to the Toot. 


All Succumb to the Dance. 


Yet, to continue, who could resist that 
pulling, swaying, jiggling jazz? We'll an- 
swer it ourselves. Nobody. And nobody 
did, Sam Nash, our vice-president, and 
Myrick Harding of Armour’s and Reeves of 
the Allied Packers and Carl Overaker of 
Avoirdupois, least of all. 

J. P. Brunt, A. A. Davidson and H. D. 
Orwig kept eagle eyes, one upon the other, 
to see that none of them should outdo the 
other in providing pleasure for the five 
hundred on board. Sugh activity on their 
part made E. W. Bromilow, H. G. Edwards, 
John R. Livezey, L. E. Griffin and A. F. 
W. St. John step out to show that as an 
entertainment committee they had no 
peers at entertaining. And so it was that 
between them, with the added and super- 
visory assistance of Oliver Wynne, C. H. 
Hanson, John J. Dupps, Jr., Horace Gard- 
ner, W. J. Richter and C. V. Brecht. all of 
the board of governors, General Michael 
Ryan straightened straighter his manly 
shoulders, became 75 years young and go- 
ing strong, and, together with the 299 other 


E. W. BROMILOW 
(Continental Can Co., Chicago) 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


youthful souls on board, proved the moon- 
light ride on old Lake Michigan a grand 
success—and voted it so. 


Moonshine Sail Is Ended. 


Eleven bells and a half bell (our mayor’s 
land time) rang out with the only dis- 
cordant note that was heard on the voy- 
age. The journey was over. The Good 
Ship Florida nosed softly up to her berth 
and her happy cargo—some damp with 
the dew from the lake, some moist with 
perspiration and some wet from—port to 
port, stepped off onto the dock and so end- 
ed the glorious sailing along the Moon- 
shine Shore in the Good Ship Florida. 

P. S.—Oh, yes, lest we forget—the party 
was made possible by the American Meat 
Packers’ Trade and Supply Association, 
who invited Institute members and their 
families as their guests. And they were 
some hosts, too. 
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Packers’ Exhibit the Big Attraction of the 
Pageant of Progress 


Meat packing and allied industries took 
a star part in Chicago’s Pageant of Prog- 
ress exposition, held on the great five-mil- 
lion-dollar Municipal Pier, Chicago, from 
July 30 to August 14. In the miles of ex- 
hibits in this second World’s Fair the 
packers’ section was the chief attraction, 
and the wonderful model showing packing- 
house operation in miniature was stormed 
by crowds that were equaled nowhere else 
on the Pier. 

It is significant that the Pageant has 
been held in the city which is the center 
of the livestock industry—in fact, the 
world’s greatest livestock market. Few 
people fully comprehend the _ influence 
which the livestock industry has had in 
the progress of the nation. 

Passing through the miles of exhibits, 
all located in orderly fashion on Chicago’s 
great Municipal Pier, with this thought in 
mind, one can visualize the part which 
the packing industry has played. Here is 
a booth where all kinds of fine leather 
shoes are displayed, made from cowhide, 
pig skin and sheep skin; yonder is the 
display of a’furniture dealer, {n the man- 
ufacture of whose wares glue from animal 
bones and pelts has a most essential part. 
Then, too, there is display after display of 
yarns, suitings, men’s clothing, the very 
sight of which calls to mind the immense 


packing industry industries which form an 
immediate background for the woolen in- 
dustry in all of its ramifications. 

The lively music of the band, including 
the thud of the base drum, reminds one 
that this latter is possible because of the 
development of a by-product in the pack- 
ing industry. Across the way may be 
seen a complete set of stringed musical 
instruments which again emphasize im- 
pressions of packinghouse progress. And 
so on, one might go on mentioning item 
after item, the surgical ligature in the 
health displays, and what not. 

But there is a broader significance to 
the progress of the packing business in 
its relation to the development of in- 
dustry in our nation as a whole. 

The value of the packinghouse business 
transacted in Chicago and in many other 
large cities is by far greater than any 
other single industry. The carrying on of 
this industry has required the building of 
railroads, the manufacture of steel, the 
putting together of refrigerator cars, the 
growing of crops, the development of our 
farm lands, and the result has been the 
building up of villages, towns and cities 
due to the wealth and buying power pro- 
duced by farming communities in which 
the production of livestock has played an 
important part. 

The Wonderful Packer Model Exhibit. 

The finding of a market not only for 
meat but for every available product that 
can be manufactured from an animal has 
added untold wealth to the nation, has 
increased the value of farm land, and has 


i 
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made us an energetic and progressive 
people. 

The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers no doubt had some of these thoughts 
in mind when it prepared the wonderful 
exhibit which sets forth clearly the various 
operations practiced in @ large packing 
plant. The Exhibit Committee of the In- 
stitute responsible for this display con- 
sisted of V. J, Hoss of Armour & Com- 
pany, chairman; A. D. White, Swift & 
Company; E. S. La Bart, Wilson & Com- 
pany; and Charles S. Myers, Morris & 
Company. The artist who designed the 
exhibit, Raymond Paul, carried out the 
remarkable piece of work in the short 
time of two months, and made himself 
famous by this very unique and unusual 
achievement. 


Approaching the exhibit from the east, 
one sees a replica of the stone gate at 
the entrance to the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards; then-comes a complete representa- 
tion of the stock yards, and each depart- 
ment of the packinghouse in miniature— 
the pens, killing departments, hog dehair- 
ing, dressing and chilling; coolers, cut- 
ting, curing, rendering, by-product manu- 
facture, sausage making and hide depart- 
ments, all shown in rotation. Finally 
comes the branch house, the retail store, 
and last of all a neat little cottage where 
lives the ultimate consumer for whom this 
great industry exists. Every day of the 
Pageant found the exhibit of-the Institute 
of American Meat Packers’ constantly 
crowded, and it was by far the most pop- 
ular exhibit of the show. 


Nutritive Value of Meat. 


In a separate booth the Institute had a 
very interesting exhibit relative to the 
value of meat and meat food products. 
The proportion of protein in the various 
classes of food was given, showing meat 





MODEL EXHIBIT REPRESENTING COMPLETE PACKING HOUSE OPERATION, WITH REPLICA OF ENTRANCE TO CHICAGO UNION STOCK YARDS. 


Model designed and built by Raymond Paul. 
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of course to be at the top in this respect. 
Various charts with valuable information 
were prominently displayed, one especial- 
ly interesting being figures showing the 
value of forequarter meat compared to 
hindquarter meat. As this is something 
every packer will want to preach, the fig- 
ures are given as follows: 


Mineral 


Protein. Fat. nutrients. Calories. 
Forequarter ...... 14.5 17.5 - 995 
Hindquarter ..... 15.4 18.3 7 1,045 
However, the chuck constitutes one- 


fourth of the meat animal,.but bears only 
14 per cent of the carcass cost, while the 
loin and rib bear nearly one-half of the 
market cost. 

The following shows what one dollar 
will buy in loins and chuck at the pre- 
vailing wholesale prices: ° 

Protein 


Pounds. ounces, Calories. 
a ae eee o a4 8.8 3,485 
OSe CHRON cawedodeesecs 11.8 31.0 8,437 


These figures wiil be very valuable in 
giving out information to the public in ar- 
der to increase the sale of chuck meat. 

Progress of Packing Industry. 

Another interesting chart shown was 
one indicating the progress of the pack- 
ing industry during the last three or four 
decades. It not only shows the progress 
made, put the comparative low margin 


upon which the packing industry as a 

whole operates compared to many other 
industries. 

Per cent 

value of 

products 

Value paid 
Raw Value of added by for raw 
materials. products. manufacture. materials, 











1889 $ 561,612,000 $80,650,000 85.6 
1899 i 783,799,000 101,682,000 87.0 
1904 7,000 913,915,000 108,058,000 88.2 


1909 :1,191'438.000 1,355,544,000 164,106,000 87.9 
1914 ,441,663,000 1,651,965,000 210,302,000 87.3 
1919 .3,774,901,000 4,246,290,000 471,389,000 88.9 

In addition to the exhibit of the Insti- 
tute, several of the packers and the indus- 
tries allied with the packing business had 
individual exhibits which were varied in 
character, and which attracted wide at- 
tention. 


_ 
_ 
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Exhibits of the Packers. 


For instance, Wilson & Company had 
a complete display of products end canned 
goods. The well known Wilson “W” in 
the center, electric-lighted, was an attrac- 
tive feature. A complete line of canned 
goods, lard, shortening, oils, gelatine and 
glandular products were in evidence. Miss 
M. Sparfeld, of the advertising depari 
ment of the company, was in charge. 


The main feature of the Swift & Com- 
pany exhibit was a miniature refrigerator 
car enclosed in glass, the object being to 
show the economical way in which the 
packers utilize the space in loading their 
refrigerator cars. Fresh beef and pork 
cuts hang from hooks above, and _ the 
space below is used for boxed and pack- 
age goods. The exhibit was made real- 
istic by means of moving tracks and scen- 
ery. The exhibit was supplemented by a 
display of cured meats, bacon strips and 
lard. This exhibit was an apt Cemonstra- 
tian of the economy of present-day pack- 
ers’ modern transportation systems. Mr. 
A. F. Danck, of the company’s advertising 
department, was in charge. 


The Armour & Company exhibit, in 
charge of J. C. Calloway and Walter 
Wessner of the advertising department, 


showed a complete display of by-products 
in a large glass case, tennis strings, bone 
novelties, glue, hoof products, pharmaceu- 
tical preparatians, oils and fertilizers were 
in evidence. 

The Morris & Company display featured 
canned goods, provisions and wrapped 
cured products. The color scheme of yel- 
low and blue was well carried out, and 
the complete display, trimmed with ferns 
and cut flowers, gave the spectator an 
appetite at once. Mr. R. W. Lawrence was 
in charge. 

Oscar Mayer & Co. had an _ attractive 
exhibit, the feature of which was a com- 
parison of sausage containers and  pack- 
ages used years ago compared with the 
present method of preparing these prod- 
ucts. They also showed a mammoth ham, 
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to feature the Mayer roast, svgar-cured 
ham. A. H. Tennyson, advertising mana- 
ger, was in charge. 


Young Sausage Kitchen. 


One of the most complete exhibits in 
the packing house machinery line was 
that of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Company, under the supervision of Vice 
President J. J. Dupps, Jr.° The exhibit 
consisted of a complete sausage manufac- 
turing outfit, including a Boss Enterprise 
Grinder. an ice crusher, a ‘silent cutter, 
and meat mixer, an air stuffer. and a sau- 
sage linker. This young sausage factory 
was operated by Wilson & Company un- 
der the supervision-of Mr. John Boyd, and 
from two to four thousand pounds of sau- 
sage made daily. The sausage meat and 
sausage were handled in one of the com- 
pany’s “Beauty” refrigerators, which was 
supplied with refrigeration by the Vilter 
Manufacturing Company. Another feature 
of this display was a cross-section com- 
plete ot a Boss-U Hog LPehairing machine, 
fitted out complete with a new eight-point 
star scraper. This section was in actual 
operation and demonstrated the excellent 
results which are obtained with this ma- 
chine. 


There were various other exhibits, locat- 
ed in section “E” near the main exhibits 
of the packing industry, of concerns 
which heip to supply the industry with its 
needed material and equipment. For in- 
stance, there was the American Meat 
Packers’ Trade and Supply Association’s 
booth, fitted out with easy chairs for the 
comfort of members and guests. The Mid- 
West Box Co. was there featuring card- 
board boxes as meat contaimers;' the 
Cleveland Electric and Machine Mfg. Co. 
displayed two direct-connected sausage 
hashers; the John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 
had on exhibit a sausage mixer and 
chopper; the Whitaker-Glessner Can Co. 
had a display of all sizes of lard cans, 
stamped in various colors, and the A. B. 
C. Transit Refrigeration Co. displayed the 
patented method of cooling refrigerator 
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A COMPLETE SAUSAGE KITCHEN EQUIPPED BY THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ 


SUPPLY CO. 


AND OP ERATED BY WILSON AND COMPANY, 
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EXHIBITS OF FOUR OF THE SUPPLY HOUSES AT THE PAGEANT OF PROGRESS, 
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cars by means of brine circulation. The 
Toledo Scale Co. exhibit, in charge of Mr. 
W. M. Randolph, had on display several 
special scales for meat weighing. 

The Chicago Printed String Co. had a 
complete display of various packages of 
cured meats and products tied with their 
product. The color scheme ws carried 
out in tying the packages, and it was 
shown how the color adds attractiveness 
and contributes to the identity and indi- 
viduality of the product and adds adver- 
tising value. 

The Anheuser-Busch refrigerator truck 
exhibit, in charge of Mr. R. E. Heile, at- 
tracted considerable attention. This truck 
is refrigerated by means of a patented 
brine circulation system which operates 
by means of the swaying motion of the 
truck. It is especially applicable for use 
by meat and sausage peddlers, and is now 
in use by a large number of companies 
supplying various perishable food prod- 
ucts to the trade. 

The exhibit of the Vilter Mfg. Co., in 
charge of Messrs. Seymour and Wehr, 
showed in actual operation one of their 
2 to 4-ton vertical twin cylinder compres- 
sors equipped with a double pipe am- 
monia condenser, the machine being auto- 
matically controlled by a Monogram con- 
trolling device. This machine was used 
to refrigerate the cooler of the Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., in which fresh sau- 
sage was stored. The exhibit also com- 
prised a one-half to one and one-half-ton 
vertical twin self-contained refrigerating 
unit, and a 7x14 horizontal double acting 
ammonia compressor. 

All packers attending the convention 
were interested in seeing these various ex- 
hibits in Section E. They represent the 
best practices which the science of mod- 
ern meat packing has attained. Correlated 
food product exhibits were not lacking, 
however. A very full line of attractive 
dairy products and complete dairy manu- 
facturing equipment occupied considerable 
space near Section E, the home of the 
exhibits of the meat industry. It seemed 
unfortunate, however, that the promoters 
of dairy products should feel that it is 
necessary to prejudice the public against 
one class or food in order to create a large 
market for their own, especially since sci- 
ence has shown that a balanced ration is 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
health of the human race. 

Packing Industry at the Front. 

The Pageant as a whole-was well worth 
seeing. The progress made in every in- 
dustry in the last fifty years has been 
really remarkable and the various exhibits 
show how quickly and how recent the 
advances have been made. 

It can be said very truly that the pack- 
ing business has been no laggard in this 
respect compared to other industries. In 
fact, one is tempted to say that the pack- 
ing industry is in advance of many of the 
industries. The task has been the more 
gigantic because perishable products have 
had to be handled, markets all over the 
world have had to be created, and many 
necessities for the comfort and health of 
mankind have been discovered by means 
of long and patient research. This is a 
great credit to the packing industry and 
to the men who are responsible for its 
present-day attainments. These accom- 
plishments were fully demonstrated at the 
Pageant of Progres. . 


THE CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 


The convention of the Institute was ar- 
ranged for and supervised by the follow- 
ing committees, each of which was voted 
thanks for its excellent work in accom- 
plishing such great results: 

Special Convention Committee. 


Thos. E. Wilson; President, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chairman. 

R. F. Eagle, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Vice-Chairman. 

James S. Agar, Wm. Davies Co., Inc, 
Chicago. 
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E. A. Cudahy, Jr., The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago. 

F. T. Fuller, Iowa Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

E. S. LaBart, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago. 

S. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 

Joseph Ryan, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., 
Cincinnati. 

.T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond Standish & 
Co., Detroit. 

A. D. White, Swift & Company, Chicago. 
C. B. Heinemann, Secretary, Chicago. 
Local Arrangement Committee. 

A. D. White, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Chairman. 

R. D. McManus, Armour & Co., Chicago. 

E. S. Waterbury, Morris & Co., Chicago. 

E. S. La Bart, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago. 

C. J. Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Chicago. 

C. B. Heinemann, Secretary. 

Entertainment Committee. 

E. S. Waterbury, Morris & Company, 
Chicago, Chairman. 

Paul I. Aldrich, The National Provision- 
er, Chicago. 

Laurance H. Armour, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Fred Burrows, Swift. & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

J. A. Hawkinson, Allied Packers, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Chas. E. Herrick, Brennan Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Publicity Committee. 

W. W. Woods, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, Chairman. 

R. D. Hebb, Swift & Company, Chicago. 

E. S. La Bart, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

R. D. McManus, Armour & Company, 
Chicago. 

Fred Rochester, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Pendleton Dudley, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, New York. 


Regional Boosters’ Committee. 


Wm. I. Schludberberg, Jr., Wm. Schlu- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdie Co., Baltimore. 

J. Paul Dold, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo. 

J. A. Wiederstein, The John Hoffman's 
Sons Co., Cincinnati. 

S. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
pany, Cleveland. 

Frank Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Co., 
Detroit. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

G. H. Nuckolls, The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

E. M. Penley, Auburn, Me. 

W. A. Johns, Swift & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Louis J. Burkhardt, Henry~ Burkhardt 
Packing Co., Dayton, O. 

Fred L. Washburne, Western Meat Co., 
San Francisco. 

John J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Packing & 
Prov. Co., Pittsburgh. 

W. H. White, White Provision Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

R. E. Payne, Houston Packing Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. ; 

Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independ- 
ent Packing Co. St, Louis, Mo. 

J. A. Whitefield, J. A. Whitefield Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. L. Eberhart, Geo, A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

A. C. Schueren, The Brecht Co, St. 
Louis. 


Com- 
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Meeting of Regional Com- 


mittee 


A joint conference of members of the 
Regional Committee of the Institute was 
held in the Convention Hall Tuesday morn- 
ing at nine o’clock to consider sectional 
problems that might be presented by the 
chairmen of other standing committees. 

The Regional Committee includes the 
following regional directors: 

Baltimore—Wm. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

Buffalo—J. Paul Dold, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Company. 

Cincinnati—J. A. Wiederstein, The John 
Hoffman’s Sons Company. 

Cleveland—S. T. Nash, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Company. 

Detroit—Frank Sullivan, Sullivan Pack- 
ing Company. 

Indianapolis—E. C. Merritt, Indianapo- 
lis Abattoir Company. 

lowa—Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons. 

Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado—G. H. 
Nuckolls, The Nuckolls Packing Company, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

New England—E. M. 
Me. 

New York—W. A. Johns, Swift & Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 

Ohio—Louis J. Burkhardt, Henry Burk- 
hardt Packing Co., Detroit. 

Pacific Coast—Fred L. Washburn, West- 
ern Meat Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Philadelphia—John J. Felin, J. J. Felin 
& Company. 

Pittsburgh—Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh 
Packing & Provision Company. 

Southeast—W. H. White, White Provi- 
sion Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southwest—R. E. Payne, Houston Pack- 
ing Company, Houston, Texas. 

St. Louis—Gustav- Bischoff, Jr., St. 
Louis Independent .Packing Company. 

Washington—J. A. Whitfield, J. A. Whit- 
field Co., Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin-Minnesota—A. L. Eberhart, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company, Austin, Minn. 

Mr. J. A. Hawkinson, chairman of the 
Committee to Confer with Retail Dealers 
and Trade Associations, who appeared 
before the committee to urge support of 
the movement for retailer-packer coopera- 
tion, said in part: 

“The Meat Council movement is not 
local, but nation-wide, in its scope. The 
need which called it into being is as press- 
ing in Philadelphia as it is in San Fran- 
cisco; in Detroit, as it is in El Paso. 

A national organization will be needed 
to coordinate the work of the local coun- 
cils in order to make the work more ef- 
fective and to carry out projects on a bigger 
and better scale than could possibly be at- 

tempted by individual councils working 
alone. But local councils, many of them, 
must first be in existence before such 
projects as a high-grade poster: service to 
retailers can be successfully launched. 


“Lack of cooperation between retailer 
and packer—who stand, as has. been 
pointed out, in much the same relation to 
one another as plant managers and sales 
managers—has heretofore seriously handi- 
capped the industry. There is not a 
packer but knows this. The situation can 
hardly be made worse; but it can be made 
a great deal better. The decision rests 
with you leaders whether a whole-hearted 
attempt shall be made to throw off the 
unnecessary handicaps that are slowing up 
the progress of the industry.” 


Penley, Auburn, 
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Convention 
Snap Shots 


Edward Morris was 


often. 


The convention's best seller—“The Res- 
urrection of Joe Ig.” 


W. J. Kelley, the Magnolia syrup man 
from St. Louis, was one of the famous 
Kelleys present. 

A. Koenig, the chain 
Cincinnati and Kentucky, 
all the new ideas. 

John M. Shaw, one of the Kingan prin- 
cipals, enjoyed the convention and digni- 
fied it by his presence. 

Sam Nash surely limbered up at this 
convention. Looked ten years younger 
and made everybody happy. 

The call of the wild was too much for 
Carl Aldrich, and he departed early for 
a fishing trip on the Yellowstone. 

No packers’ convention could be held 
without “Borax Bill” Harris, the distin- 
guished food expert. He keeps ’em sweet. 

T. E. Tower and W. J. Flanagan repre- 
sented the Sullivan Packing Company, De- 
troit. Frank couldn’t come—more’s the 
pity. 

Gus Bischoff is a famous landscape 
artist and gardener, and they even take 
airplane photos of his home place at St. 
Louis. 


W. M. Nichols, proprietor of the Enter- 
prise Sausage Factory, Atlanta, Ga., was 
one of the joiners. The South is surely 
progressive. 

The annual dinner was brightened by 
the presence of Robert H. Hunter, Chi- 
cago’s insurance authority. Bob said it 
was fully equal to the good old days. 

H. C. Balsinger of Kansas City, national 
secretary of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, was a distinguished guest. 
Balsinger is a “cooperation booster,” too. 

Willie Schluderberg is “some” booster 
committeeman. He brought a prize dele- 
gation of 14 from Baltimore, and every 
one of them acted as chaperone for Fred 
Shafer, who seemed to need looking after. 

Colonel Myles, the salt king, had to go 
to Washington to help run the government, 
so his firm was represented at the con- 
vention by W. E. Doherty, sales director. 
Mr. Doherty kept up the good reputation. 

Two in the bed and three asleep on 
the floor was not a scheme to beat the 
hotel out of room rent. Simply Arthur 
White’s “loyals” working overtime to pro- 
vide for your comfort and pleasure at the 
banquet. 

J. P. Hetzler of the Hetzler Packing 
Co., Columbia, Mo., Thomas J. Glynn and 
Joseph J. Glynn of the Welsh Packing Co., 
Springfield, Mo., came to the convention 
to “be shown.” They saw and were con- 
quered;' will never miss another. 

The press room this year was a real 
place to get what you wanted—whether it 
was a story or a drink—of ice water. Di- 
rector Woods had the able cooperation of 
Doctor Hardenbergh and the beauteous 
Miss Slater in conducting this parlor. 

J. Louis Grauman, sales manager for 
E. Kahn’s Sons, Cincinnati, took time from 
his 20-hour-a-day job in Porkopolis. to 
come to the convention. Louis will do one 
of two things before he finishes—own Cin- 
cinnati or ‘break down from overwork. 

Papa Schmidt was tickled to death with 
Eddie Guest’s poem about the man with 
the growing family. The “Boss” poet has 
ten of his own, and he believes in fami- 
lies. 

“The Insti-toot,” the convention daily, 
was a bigger success than ever this year 
under the masterly guidance of that ex- 
pert managing editor, Richard D. Hebb. 
The paper made a big hit. Dick had a 
star staff in Ralph MacManus, Fred Roch- 
ester and Ed La Bart—not to mention Tom 
Dunderdale, the original Packingtown 
satirist. 


mixing early and 


store butcher of 
was there to get 
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Where was Charley Ogden? 
seem the same without him. 

Fred Burrows enjoyed the meetings as 
in the old days—one of the stand-bys. 

The wonderful weather confirmed the 
Chicago boast of being a summer resort. 

D. E. Nebergall came all the way from 
Albany, Ore., and was the second man to 
register. He brought Mrs. Nebergall with 
him. 

Messrs. Bischoff, Krenning and Dennig 
of St. Louis each motored to Chicago for 
the convention. Gus had some experience 
at Peoria—ask him. 

William G. Morrison of Dayton, Ohio, 
was present as usual. He does not make 
much fuss, but he makes a whole lot of 
packinghouse machinery, 

Colonel James R. Hills was the indis- 
pensable chief of staff to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral A. D. White, as usual. What would 
a convention be without Jimmy? 

“Joe” Ilg, the famous huntyy, trapper, 
sportsman and land expert of the Grand 
Trunk line, has returned as mysteriously 
as he disappeared some years ago. 

Why not trade under Institute rules? 
This was a suggestion often heard in the 
lobbies when packers and brokers were 
swapping experience. Anything wrong 
with it? 

J. P. Brunt of the Mid-West Box Co. and 
president of the Trade and Supply Ass’n, 
was in evidence with his “grip of iron,” 
and again vindicated his reputation as a 
royal host. 

Con Yeager was on hand and is getting 
into the convention habit again, just like 
the good old days when he chaperoned the 
Pittsburgh delegation. They need Con for 
a delegation booster. 

Huggins, Fritz and Giblin, the original 
Mechanical boys. They sell Mechaniczé 
Manufacturing Company products and are 
always at the conventions extending their 
greetings and making new friends. 

Mahlon Bradley of the Mountain Mill 
Paper Co. showed no traces of his recent 
illness in greeting his many friends. It’s 
hard for a man of Bradley’s physique to 
find sympathy anywhere but in the dic- 
tionary. 

Bob Jordan, manager of the Packers’ 
Machinery and Equipment Co., was kept 
busy greeting his many friends and mak- 
ing new ones. Bob has been in the game 
for many years and has attended most of 
the conventions. 

“What, is this Chicago?” asked W. H. 
Mueller of the American Packing Co., as 
the St. Louis delegation landed at the 
Dearborn station. “I thought it was Kan- 
kakee.” These St. Louisians sure are 
proud of their burg. 

The St. Louis delegation had a special 
car on the Wabash and the car was full— 
of packers. “Chief Booster’ Schueren was 
in charge and “Uncle August” Luer of 
Alton was chief entertainer. It was noted 
that not a man let the porter carry his 
grip. 

The convention sessions were attended 
with great interest by the officers in the 
U, S. Army Quartermaster’s Subsistence 
School. In this school officers are being in- 
structed in details of various industries 
to make them expert buyers of army sup- 
plies. At present they are studying meat 
packing. 

Among the visitors at the convention 
was B. Frank Howard, who was secretary 
of the National Convention of the Pork 
Packers’ Association at St. Louis in 1875 
Mr. Howard told of conventions of other 
days where hotel breakage charges alone 
amounted to $4,500. He distributed a list 
of Chicago packers during the Civil War 
which made interesting reading. 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany was represented by President Charles 
G. Schmidt, Vice Presidents John J. 
Dupps, Sr., and John J. Dupps, Jr., Treas- 
urer Oscar Schmidt, and a corps of their 
able salesmen, including Messrs. Michel, 
Schwing and others. President Schmidt 
was pleased with the personal letter from 
Mayor’ Thompson thanking him for his 
“booster” verses. 


Didn't 
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Anton Stolle of Richmond, Ind., did not 
miss a minute of the meeting. He never 
does. 

“Pepper” Hanson and “Salt” Williams, 
the seasoning twins, were there with 
bells on. 

Walter J. Richter was on deck with his 
engaging smile, which would seem to in- 
dicate that his new business is going fine. 

Edwin C. Price, who has made “White- 
wood” barrels and tubs a leader in their 
line, came back from Florida to to be on 
hand. 

M. C. Teufel of the Theurer-Norton Pro- 
vision Co., was on hand. Mr. Teufel is one 
of the Cleveland packers who seldom 
misses a convention. 

Howard Smith of Baltimore, vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute, has a host of friends 
in the trade that he won fairly and he 
ain’t through winning yet either. 

T. W. Thorold, general manager, and 
C. M. Schrag, chief engineer of the Ban- 
non Co., Toronto and Buffalo, were visit- 
ors and enjoyed every minute of it. 

Robert C. (Darling) Buck has his hands 
full these days with the by-product mar- 
kets, but always finds his visit to the 
convention to be time very well spent. 

Indianapolis Abattoir is represented by 
Ed Merritt, an up-to-the-minute old-timer 

trom buck private to generalissimo— 
and not ruined in the process either. 

Jas. A. Greenlee, Chicago manager of 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
enjoyed the boat ride and mingling with 
his many acquaintances in the industry. 

Who made the program? Those who 
got so much benefit from it may not know 
what a job it was to turn out such a work 
of art and efficiency, but “Doc” Eagle 
knows! 

C. E. Doling, Cleveland, and H. E. Sea- 
nor, Chicago, representing the White Com- 
pany, were on the job again. When it 
comes to delivering the goods’ these 
“White” boys are there. 

Archie Hayes (everyone calls him 
Archie and he’s worth the distinction) of 
Hately Bros., lends himself to everything 
and anything worth while tending toward 
the benefit and betterment of the industry. 

L. A. Kramer, the hog dehairing ma- 
chine man, came in from the east just in 
time for the convention. It wasn’t a hap- 
pening, however, as Lou has many friends 
in the industry whom he would go many 
miles to see. 

Jimmy McCrea and N. O. Newcomb of 
Cleveland, Ohio, packed themselves into a 
luxurious boat and came by the way of 
Mackinac Island. Jimmy has yet to miss 
a convention and probably next year he 
will come by air. Just probably. 

Ash trays were given to all by the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., and to make 
sure that everyone received theirs, both 
vice presidents of the company, John J. 
Dupps, Sr., and John J. Dupps, Jr. passed 
them out. The same personal attention 
they are always giving to their customers. 

Jerome P. Hamler, president Hamler 
Builer & Tank Co., had a pleasant suite of 
rooms where a miniature Hamler corru- 
gated fertilizer dryer yas shown. Visitct’s 
were numerous and all enoyed the ac- 
quaintance of the man who has revolution- 
ized the process of drying fertilizer. 

The Packers’ Meat Smoking Corpora- 
tion showed in their headquarters at the 
hotel hams and bacons which had been 
smoked by their new electric process. 
Many packers visited the exhibit and 
were much interested in the results ob- 
tained from this new process. The ccz- 
cern was represented by its president, L. 
Freeman Little, and Secretaby L. A. Eg- 
gleston. 

Headquarters of the Chicago Printed 
String Co., on the mezzanine floor, in- 
cluded stenographic service for the vis- 
itors. A large number of different brands 
of hams and bacons tied with Print-Ad- 
String were on display and showed clear- 
ly that Print-Ad-String is the adopted 
tving matarial. J. F. Ingalls, sales mana- 
ger, was on hand to give personal atten- 
tion to all visitors. 
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W. J. Mullalley, like his name, is just 
full of “L”—just the jolly brand of “L,” 
however. 

Arkansas City, Kansas, 1s represented 
by a Chicago boy, Richard T. Keefe— 
one of the finest ever. 

The big, strapping, good-looking, gentle- 
manly Boston broker, Hermon A. Fleming, 
was on deck as usual. 

H.-P. Hale, the Boston broker, needs 
no introduction—he knows everyone and 
everyone appreciates him fully. Hail, Mr. 
Hale! 

The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio, was represented by Ira O. Stutz, who 
is deeply interested in the affairs of the 
Institute. 

Fred Krey of St. Louis, Mo., old-time 
enthusiastic member of the A. M. P. A., 
and regular attender at its convention. 
KREY—that’s all. 

From the back weeds of Des Moines, 
Iowa, there cometh Fred T. Fuller, of 
whom it hath been said, “Lightning has 
nothing on that guy!” Fred sure works 
fast. 

Chas. H. McNeil, one of the department 
heads in the big wholesale grocers’ mer- 
ger, recently accomplished, was in at- 
tendance and made himself more than 
welcome. 

Gus Bischoff, the St. Louis thoroughbred, 
was right on the job as _ usual—sitting 
steady in the boat and evidently happy— 
smiling anyhow. xus’ popularity is the 
real thing. 

It is not possible to overlook Fred 
Begg of Jacksonville, Ill. He is going to 
attend if he has to walk and he doesn’t 
have to—anyhow Jacksonville is not such 
a long way off. 

One of the brightest, clean-cut young 
men in the industry, who was a lively at- 
tender, was the secretary of the Green- 
wald Packing Co., Balitimore, Md.— 
Michael Greenwald. 

Another Iowa crackerjack is Henry B. 
Heffernan, Dubuque. “A friend in need 
is a friend indeed,’ may truthfully be 
said of Henry and none knows the game 
better and plays it squarer. 

Mason City (which rightly should be 
renamed Decker City), Iowa, sends us Jay 
Decker and Fred Duffield of the “quiet 
efficiency’”’ order—but don’t butt into Jay 
at billiards for an E. Z. Mark. 

Philadelphia has it twice in the middle, 
R. T. Randall has it twice on the end. 
Who? The letter L of course. He’s the 
gent that made Phillie famous and. is as 
firmly planted as the Liberty Bell. 

You find a great many great men 
amongst the packers—the great majority 
possibly are. Here and there of course 
as in any industry you run across evi- 
dences of the Maker’s carelessness. 

The Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was represented by Mr, Tower and Wm. 
Flanagan, worthy representatives of a 
worthy house and President. The capable 
and lovable Frank J. Sullivan was absent. 

Amongst those answering the roll call— 
The Kink of Omaha, M. R. Murphy, a top- 
liner, a star performer, equally at home 
on the killing floor, the board walk or 
the municipal pier. “God Save the Kink.” 

And right behind Mike comes that speed 
merchant, T. N. T. Langton, the St. Louis 
broker, of whom The King telegraphed 
home, “Send me a million—Jack Langton 
is here.” 

From Detroit, Mich., there appeareth 
T. W. Taliaferro, another shining light 
in the packing firmament. The Standard 
Oil Co. would have backed T. W. to the 
limit in the game at one time if he would 
have accepted. 

Did any one ever see John J. Felin in 
a barber’s chair? He calls it a chaise 
lounge, with concrete foundations—a man- 
icure, boot-black and barber all working 
at once. Its Chicago, John, not Paris. 

The packinghouse gang are a tough lot 
of birds; they get up early, stay up late, 
and sometimes Mike Greenwald doesn’t 
sleep at all. They take a cold dip, have 
breakfast, then they’re ready for another 
day. 
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You'll know when we say just “Borax 
Bill.” 

May just as well christen him now— 
John Welcome Pink Shéet Hall—that’s all. 

Early & Moor (by Early)—he was 
Early—but he was late. Some good old 
scout—but alone. Ask Early why. 

Walter G. Wareing, the Chicago pro- 
vision dealer, and one of the cleverest of 
the younger set, met and mingled with the 
boys. 

E. W. Bromilow graced the assembly 
as usual. Great in every way is “Brom.” 
Who’s Brom? Why the Continental Can 
Company. 

Sam T. Nash of Cleveland was there, the 
picture of health and physical fitness. His 
views of the outlook were in tune with his 
condition—optimistic. 

Jake Wurmle of the Chemical & Engi- 
neering Co., is one of the boys and they 
don’t make ’em any better in the trade— 
the practical end of it, too. 

Wm. H. (Billy) Knehans, the clever and 
genial president of the Packers’ Architec- 
tural & Engineering Co., was on hand as 
usual and helped entertain. 

Asa Davidson, “Billy” White and Fred 
Harrison represented The Davidson Com- 
mission Company, which means the com- 
pany was fully and ably represented, if 
anyone should ask. 

Edward F. Dold, another bright mem- 
ber of the House of Dold, dropped in from 
Detroit. Mr. Dold is president and general 
manager of the Detroit Packing Co., op- 
erating one of the best equipped plants in 
the country. 

Elwood Uhlmann, president of the 
Chemical & Engineering Company, was 
on deck, earnest, positive and enthusiastic 
as ever and with doggoned good reason. 
Gotta go some to equal Elwood and his 
partner, Pete Tornoski. 

That braw laddie buck, Johnnie Gebe- 
lein, was sadly peeved when he saw he 
couldn’t find the same brand of pork 
chops at the Drake that he could find in 
his own back yard. The Drake is a long 
ways from Castle street, John. 

W. L. Gregson the renowned provision 
pit expert, spent his afternoons with the 
visitors and it is safe to say any advice 
William gave his friends was safe and 
sane. No reckless, unstudied opinions 
are handed out by Mr. Gregson. 

Barney Kohn—great, big, large, wide 
Barney—Guggenheim Bros.’ bos’n, first 
mate and chief engineer, who walks un- 
restrainedly and cheerfully right through 
all obstacles in his way; it’s much easier, 
he says, than to divert his bulk sidestep- 
ping. 

The salt of the earth is found in Balti- 
more and illustrated fairly well by Joe 
Kurdle, always with that famous smile 
that won’t come off and that friendly 
handshake that means, “I’m doggone glad 
to see you.” Personality, Joey, is what 
they call it. 

“Where is Sammy?’ some one shouted 
as they started to eat. “STRETCH a 
point and make more room; you know the 
size of Sammy’s feet.” But alas, Sam 
Stretch. had vanished, though they 
searched with hopes and fears. With re- 
gret was marked his absence—the first 
feed he’d missed in years. 

The enterprising young president and 
general manager of the Hamler Boiler & 
Tank Company, Jerome P. Hamler, enter- 
tained the company’s hosts of old friends 
and numerous new in approved style in a 
handsome suite on the fourth floor of the 
Drake Hotel. Jerome is a most likable, 
earnest, progressive young chap, with an 
evident gift for making friends. 

If there’s a human in the U. S. who 
doesn’t know J. S. Hoffman or isn’t glad 
to know him, he’d have to be looked for 
with a telescope and searchlight. That’s 
what they think of you, Jake, because 
you know how to play the game of life— 
hits straight from the shoulder. And 
Brother Henry Hoffman, he’s got a few 
friends, too. Not often do you find two 
regular guys like this pair in one family. 
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Howard Smith once more led the Balti- 
more delegation. You can’t suppress our 
enterprising vice-president. 

In no other body of men is “the meat of 
the world” represented than that which is 
assembled at this convention. 

John J. Felin of Philadelphia looked 
somewhat sorrowful as he landed. He had 
to leave his golf clubs behind. 

Everyone is glad to see the kind that 
come up from Bridegport, Pa. Paul March 
is a mighty likable chap; doesn’t say much 
but “he’s there.” 

Someone found a retailer in the crowd 
who hails from Covington, Ky. What he 
doesn’t know about running retail mar- 
kets isn’t fit to print about Albert Koenig. 

My, what a handsome man he was, with 
the beautiful curtain of spinach—meaning 
of course St. Paul Luley. Now, alas, only 
an eyebrow is left where the whiskers 
formerly grew. But a man’s a man for 


a’ that. 
Huh! So prim and straight-laced and 
refined, it was painful. That’s a habit 


Philadelphia has, sending along E. F. 


Lavan, carefully chaperoned. Who 
wouldn’t be good under like circum- 
stances? 


Offenhauser—it’s a name, not a new sus- 
pender—and a good man carries it. That’s 
what they say at the Consolidated plants 
in Philadelphia. His friends from Mobile 


‘to Missouri agree with what the plants 


say and that’s some O. K. 

“Prince Albert” Rohe of New York came 
breezing in with the party from the village 
on the Hudson. Needless to say, the 
crowd had a good time enroute. Pendel- 
ton Dudley, “the beau brummel of the 
east,” entertained them with his walking 
stick. 

Who ever heard of a convention with- 
out A. T. Pratt, alias the P. P. P. Co.? 
Suave, smooth, well fed, gentle in com- 
pany, but say Parchment Paper to him, 
and he’s like a chained bloodhound. Con- 
vention fetters gall him—he wants to soar 
and roam and talk paper. Look out for 
these smooth, suave guys. 

Dayton was represented as usual by 
Billy Morrison. Some folks call him 
William G—that’s all wrong, his name is 
just plain Bill; he’s a regular fellow, and 
when he grabs your hand and says “Hello, 
pal, I’m glad to see you,’ one knows that 
he means it. He kinder gets under your 
hide till you’re glad to see him, too. 

W. F. Schluderberg is a very modest 
Institooter. His only fault is his youth, 
but time will remedy that. He has so 
many friends that want to shake hands 
with him that he wears gloves, white kids. 
He is always on the job and never misses 
a convention; thinks his old home town 
the finest place on earth, and the Ess-Kay 
plant the next best. 

Just because a man sits up on the roof 
to get the top of nis head sunburned, it is 
no indication that he is a golf expert. That 
F. C. Rogers lad from the FRONT street 
of Philadelphia is husky enough to use a 
10-pound axe on a California Redwood 
tree. But does he? He does not. His 
favorite song is, “A southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky proglaimeth a golfing morning.” 

Everybody in the United States and 
Chicago has a smile and a friendly word 
for that old«true blue, Joe Ilg. They all 
know what's in that heart and soul of his 
—constanecy and fidelity—a friend to the 
needy, a terror to the evil-doer, and a 
nightmare to the guy who thinks he is a 
good walker. Oh, Joe, how. many corns 
and bunions you are responsible for will 
never be known. 

Said the lady in the parlor, who was 
sizing up the men as they strolled along 
the alley every now and every then, 
“That guy with eyes so snappy—with the 
happy boyish grin, he shapes up like a 
white hope, and that smile is sure to win.” 
Oh, him, his name is Myron, and he hails 
from out St. Paul; McMillan’s what they 
call him, but say—he’s used to this kind 
of thing and he’s a respectable married 
man who thinks he’s a pinochle expert. 
Let him dream on. 
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Among the Packers 
Present 


Packers and their representatives pres- 
ent at the convention, as shown by the 
official registration list at the Drake hotel, 
were as follows: 


Aldrich, Carl M, Morton Gregson Co., 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Aldrich, Paul I., The National Pro- 
visioner, Chicago, IIl. 
Alexandre, Leon, The National Provi- 


sioner, New York City, N. Y. 

Auth, Anton A., N. Auth Provision Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Beuthe, W. C., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 

Blair, Geo. A., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Blumenstock, Geo., The Blumenstock & 
Reid Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Booth, Harry, Wilson & Co., 
Ill. 

Burrows, F. R., Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

Carpenter, J. E., Jos. R. Shimer Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Clemen, Rudolf A., The National Pro- 
visioner, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, 


Cowan, G. H., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Crane, John; Wilson & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Davis, A. D., A. D. Davis Packing Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Davis, F. N., The National Provisioner, 
Chicago, III. 

Draper, Norman, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Washington, D. C. 

Drummond, A. B., Wilson & Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Felin, John J., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Field, C. E., Field Packing Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

Ford, V. P., John J. Felin & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Foss, Frank, Wilson & Co., Chicago, II. 

Frazee, S. C., Wilson & Co., Chicago, III. 

Gebelein, John A., John A. Gebelein & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Gebelein, George, John A. Gebelein & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Grauman, J. Louis, The E. Kahns Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Greenwald, Michael, 
ing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Greenwald, Sidney, Greenwald Packing 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Gross, M., Harrisburg Abattoir Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Heinemann, C. B., Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Chicago, Ill. 

Heinold, Andrew, Baltimore, Md. 

Hoffman, Harry I., J. S. Hoffman Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Hoffman, J. S., J. S. Hoffman Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

Hughes, Charles S., Hughes-Curry Pack- 
ing Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Hunter, Albert H., Wilson & Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

Johns, W. A., Swift & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. ‘es 

Joseph, Louis, Wilson & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kahn, Albert H., The K.*Kahn’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Kieffer, Hardy P., Allied Packers, Inc., 
(Klinck Packing Co.), Buffalo, N. Y. 

Koenig, Albert, The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Korschgen, R., D. E. Nebergall 
Co., Corvallis, Ore. 

Kurdle, Joseph, The Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Madden, David G., East Tennessee Pack- 
ing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

March, Paul, A. H. March 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


John J. Felin & Co. 


Greenwald Pack- 


Meat 


Packing Co., 


Manaster, Harry, Harry Manaster & 
Bro., Chicago, Ill. 
Manaster, Henry, Harry Manaster & 


Bro., Chicago, Ill. 
Merritt, E. C., Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Meyers, Geo., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Meyer, Geo. N., Fried & Reineman Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. r 


Tapee, J. A., Wilson & Company, New 
¥ork, N. ¥. 


Tolman, L. M., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. i 


Turley, E. W., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


Wilson, Edward Foss, Chicago, Il. 

Abell, C. J., The Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Agar, James S., Wm. Davies Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Agar, John G., Wm. Davies Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 
Agar, John T., Wm. Davies Co., Inc., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Agnew, Joseph H., Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Allcott, G. S., Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Allen, W. A., I. Blum, Chicago, Il. 

Allerdice, David W., Indianapolis Abat- 
toir Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anderson, A., Allied Packers, Inc., 
(Canadian Packing Co.), Toronto, Canada. 

Anderson, A. W., The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Armour, A. Watson, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Armour, Lawrence, Armour & Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Armour, Lester, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Til. . 
Baker, A. Z., Cleveland Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Baldwin, E. D., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, Il. 

Balentine, W. H., W. H. Balentine Pack- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Balentine, W. L., W. H. Ballentine Pack- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Balsiger, H. C., National Association of 
Retail Grocers, Kansas City, Mo. 

Beall, Charles E., Swift & Co., Chicago, 
lll. 

Begg, Fred, Powers-Begg & Co., Jack- 
sonville, IIL 

Bell, Cleon M., Youngstown Packing & 
Provision Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Belz, Henry, J. H. Belz Provision Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Benn, A. M., G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Bennett, C., Allied Packers, Inc., Buffalo, 


Berk, Fred C., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Bischoff, Gustav, Jr., St. Louis Indepen- 
dent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Blaurock, Otto F., Western Packing & 
Provision Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Blauvelt, Geo. F., Commission Broker 
(meats), Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bliss, J. H., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Blum, N., I. Blum, Chicago, Ill. 

Blumer, R. A. Blumer Sartain Packing 
Co., Sandusky & River sts., Columbus, O. 

Booth, H. W., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Brand, Martin C., Morris & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Brennan, J., Ogden Packing & Provision 
Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Brown, James, Armour & Co., Chicagc, 
Ill. 

Bruce, E. G., Birmingham Packing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Briggs, C. S., Wilson & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Buckham, H. B., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Buckham, T. R., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Bureau, A. A., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. . 
Burns, J. W., Wilson Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Calkins, D. G., Drummond Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Carter, R. W., Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

Cash, E. T., Cox & Gordon, St. Louis, Mo. 

Casey, T. W., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Chandler, G. W., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Chapin, M. P., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
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Christiani, G. E.. M. Uhlmann & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Clithero, W. S., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
lll 


Collett, Geo. R., Kansas City. Stock 
Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 

Coughemaur, Ralph S., Armour & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Copley, L. A., Wilson & Co., Chicago, II. 

Cownie, Jas., Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cox, Douglas A., Cox & Gordon Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Coy, Chas., J. H. Belz Provision Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Craig, H. A., Allied Packers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, [ll. 

Crane, Theo G., Berth Levi & Co., 1807 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Il. 

Creigh, Thomas, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cross, A. E., Cross, Roy & Saunders, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cudahy, E. A., Jr., The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cudahy, E. A., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cuff, James J., Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cushman, A. W., Allied Packers, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dahmke, John, Kerber Packing Co., El- 
gin, Ill. 

Daniels, James J., Cox & Gordon Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Davis, W. C., Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Decker, Jay E., Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 

Dee, T. J., Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Dennig, L. E., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dett, P. A., Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 

Dieckmann, Chas. N., Fostoria Provi- 
sion Co., Fostoria, O. 

Dietrich, Fred A., Cincinnati 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Dinger, C. E., Wilson & Co., Chicago, III. 

Dix, H. C., Cleveland Provision Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Doepkin, A., Allied Packers Inc., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Dold, Donald T., Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dold, Edward F., Detroit Packing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dold, Fred W., Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Wichita, Kans. 

Dold, J. C., Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Dold, Ralph S&., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Doroa, W. H., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Drummond, Frank B., Drummond Pack- 
ing Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Dudley, Pendleton, Eastern. Director, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 46 
Cedar st.. New York, N. Y. 

Duffield, Fred G., Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia. 

Dubert, Joseph F., Columbus Packing 
Co., Columbus, O. 

Dunderdale, Thos., The National Provi- 
sioner, Chicago, Ill. 

Dupont, F. §S., Allied Packers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Eagle R. F., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Eaton, W. P., The W. P. Eaton Packing 
Co., Hamilton, O. 

Eberhart, A. L., Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

Elliott, W. A., Ehrmann & Co., Terre 
Heute, Ind. 

Ellerd, H. G., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Ellis, F. W., Armour Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ellis, R. B., Wilson & Co., Chicago, II. 

Ellis, Robert, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 1. 

English, W. R., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ewald, Sylvio, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Ewers, A. W., Arnold Bros., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Farquhar, S., Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Fagonde, Julian, Sansinena Cia, Buenos 
Aires, Argentine. 

Farris, W. B., Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Fawkes, F. E., Allied Packers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 


Abattoir 


Dold Packing Co., 
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Finkheuser, Otto F., Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Fischer, Fred, Fischer Meat Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Fisher, H. O. Wm. Zoller Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Flannigan, W. D., Sullivan Packing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fuehs, Leo D., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Fuhrmann, John, Fuhrman & Forster, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fuller, Fred T., 
Moines, Iowa. 

Gehrmann, W. 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Gentry, E. R., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Genung, Chas., 
ill. 

Genung, A. L., Morris & Co., 

l 


Little Rock Packing Co., 


Iowa Packing Co., Des 


H., Kohrs Packing Co., 


Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Chicago, 


Gerst, Jacob, Gerst Bros. Meat Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Glenn, W. G., 
Moines, Iowa. 

Gifford, R. H., Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

Glynn, J. J., Welsh Packing Co., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Glynn, Thos. J., 
Springfield, Mo. 

Gohlke, W. F., Walker Properties Asso- 
ciation, Austin, Tex. 

Goetz, F., Hetzel & Co., Chicago, III. 

Grant, H. O., Wilson & Co., Chicago, III. 

Gregson, W. L., Interstate Packing Co., 
Winona, Minn. 


Iowa Packing Co., Des 


Welsh Packing Co., 


Guggenheim, Fred, Guggenheim Bros., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Guggenheim, Max, Guggenheim Bros., 


Chicago, II. 

Guthery, L. H., The Marion Packing Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

Haggerty, B. W., 
Chicago, III. 

Hanley, T. E., Allied Packers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Harding, Myrick D., Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Harris, John P., Allbright Nell Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hatfck, Charles, Ideal Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Hawkinson, J. A., Allied Packers, Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 

A. E. Hayes, Hately Bros. Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hechter, V., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Hedberg, Stanley A., Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Heil, Geo. L., Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Hejna, Jos. F., I. Blum, Chicago, Il. 

Hennessy, M. J., Dunlevy Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herrick, Chas. E., Brennan Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Hess, Lee. Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hetzel, H. B., Hetzel & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Heymann, L. H., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Heymann, H. R., Purity 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hildebrandt, C. R., The Hildebrandt 
Provision Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hoerter, Fred E., Louisville Provision 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Hoffmann, J., The John Hoffman Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hoopman, D. C., Newton Packing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Hormel, B. F., Geo. 
Austin, Minn. 

Horn, C. F., Allied Packers, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Houska, Chas., Allied Packers, Inc., 
(Chas. Wolff Packing Co.), Topeka, Kan. 

Huneke, A. C., The Cincinnati Abattoir 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hunter, F. A., Swift & Co., Chicago, III. 

Hunt, A. F., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ilg, Jos., Grand Trunk Railway System, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ingwersen, T. H., Swift & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Jacobs, J. C., Armour & Co., 
Til. 


Oscar Mayer & Co., 


Packing Co., 


A. Hormel & Co., 


Chicago, 
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Jacobson, P. A., Interstate Packing Co., 
Winona, Minn. 

Johnson, R. C., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Juergens, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kalbitzer, Geo. W., Kalbitzer Packing 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Keefe, R. T., Henneberry & Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kan. 

Keigher, F. W., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Kiewel, J. R., Fergus Cooperative Pack- 
ing Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

T. J. Killibea, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

King, F. J., Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Kirk, W. C., Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Kissling, Ernest, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


R. E., Allied Packers, Inc., 


Klein, Arthur H., Lafayette Provision 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Knief, Frank H., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Koch, T. W., Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Koehm, E. J., Neuhoff Packing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Koemer, Lewis, Worcester Salt Co., 
York City. 

Kohn, Barney L., Guggenheim Bros., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Krenning, W. W., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Krey, Fred, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Kuhn, Frank J., Frank J. Kuhn Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LaBart, Edward S., Wilson & Co., 
cago, Iil. 

Lalumier, E. L., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Lang, Archie, Hately Bros. Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Lanan, E. F., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, [ll. 

Laven, H., Stark Provision Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Law, J. A., Allied Packers, Inc., Cana- 
dian Packers Co., Toronto, Canada. 

Lee, L. J., Cress, Roy & Saunders, Chi- 


New 


Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Lightfoot, J. P., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Lundstrom, P. W., Morris & Co., Chi- 
cago, [Il. 


Lipman, D. M., Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Lowenstein, Daniel H., Cincinnati Abat- 
toir Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Luer, August, Luer Bros. 
Alton, Ill. 

Luley, F. E., Luley Abattoir Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

MacKenzie, Murdo, Wilson & Co., Chi- 


Packing Co., 


cago, Ill. 

MacManus, R. D., Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Macfarland, C. M., Morris & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mair, R., Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

Major, A. J., Major Bros. Packing Co., 


Mishawaka, Ind. 

Martin, E. P., Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Matthews, G., Allied Packers, Inc., Ca- 
nadian Packing Co., Toronto, Canada. 

Mathewes, Walter S., American Meat 
Packers Supply.Co., Chicago, Il. 

Mayer, Oscar G., Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mayer, Edwin J., United Chemical & 
Organic Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Marples, George, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Manaugh, Guy, The Sandusky Packing 
Co., Sandusky, O. 

Manion, Wm. J., Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, III. 

McCabe, J. L., Memphis 
Memphis, Tenn. 

McCrea, J. B., The Ohio Provision Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

McDowell, F. C., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

McKeag, F. D., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

McKendrick, J. M., 
cago, Il. 

McLaren, A. W., 
Til. 


Packing Co., 


Morris & Co., Chi- 


Morris & Co., Chicago, 
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McManvus, R. C., Swift & Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

McMillan, Myron, J. T. McMillan Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Moore, J., Jr., Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Morris, Nelson, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Meeker, R., Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Meluskey, Alvin A., Shenandoah Abat- 
toir Co., Shenanodah, Pa. 


Meyer, Chas., Fischer Meat Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Meyer, N. R., H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 
Meyer, R. A., H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, O 


Moody, R. W., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Monasqui, Geo., Independent Packing 


Co., Chicago, Il. 
Monroe, C. W., Albia Packing Co., Albia, 
Iowa. 
Morris, Edward, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Il. 
Moog, J., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Moore, Joseph, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Moore, H. H., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Moss, W. W., Jones & Lamb Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
Mueller, William G., American Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Munnecke, V. C., Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Murphy, M. R., Cudahy Packing Co., 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Murphy, J. P., The Coffin Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Denver, Colo. 
Murphy. W. L., Cudahy 
Chicago, Ill. 
Myers, C. W., Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Naegele, Joseph J., The A. Habermann 
Provision. Co., Cleveland, oO. 
Nash, R. P., Cleveland Provision Co., 
Cleveland. oO. 
Nebergall, D. E., D. E. Nebergall Meat 
Co., Albany, Oregon. 
Noble, G. L., The National Provisioner, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Newcomb, N. O., The Lake Erie Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, O. 
Newman, J. A., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Meyer, 
Ill. 
Nicholson, W. 
Ill. 
Nichols, W. M., Enterprise Sausage Fac- 
tory, Atlanta, Ga. 
Norris, E. J., Allied Packers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Nott, E. E., P. Burns Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Can. 
Nuckolls, G. H., The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
D. F. O’Brien, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il! 
Offenhauser, C., Consolidated Dressed 
Beef Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
O’Hern, J. E., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Oklhausen, Arthur, J. S. Hoffman Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Overaker, C. L., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Pagels, R. ©, Allied Packers, Inc., 
cago, Il. 
Paradine, W., Allied Packers, Inc. 
(Canadian Packing Co.), Toronto, Can. 
Paton, J. W., Morris & Co., Chicago, II. 
Paulin, A. Wm., Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Phillips, F. N., Birmingham Packing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Price, W. F., Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Probert, H. F., Detroit Packing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Putnam, George E., Swift & Co., _Chica- 
go, Ill. 
Radloff, H. W., The Schalker Packing 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 
Rasch, G. H., Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Randall, Fred, Powers-Begg & Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Rath, E. F., The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Rath, J. W., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Packing Co., 


Cc. A., Armour & Co., Chicago, 


S., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Chi- 


The Rath Packing Co., 
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Rath, R. A.,, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Raymond, W. H., Armour & Co., 
go, Ill. 
Ragmer, G. L., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
111 West Monroe st., Chicago, Il. 
Riddlemoser, Paul R., Fesenmeier Pack- 
ing Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Reichert, George F., Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Reis, J. W., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Reynolds, W. G., Reynolds Packing Co., 
Union City, Tenn. 
Richart, J. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rimefiser, C., 
Ruf, A. W., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Roberton, D. C., Miller & Hart, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Rochester, Fred, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
M11. 
Rohe, Albert T., 
York, N. Y. 
Rogers, Dr. 
Exchange Bldg., 
Romeiser, C. 
Ill. 
Roe, Clifford G., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Risenbach, 
cago, Ill. 
Rose, James, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Rothermel, Peter, Hately Bros. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Russell, B. B., 
Ill. 
Russ, A. O., Wilson &, Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Russell, J: L, Wilson & Co.; Boston, 
Mass. 
Ryan, Michael, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rynen, F. E., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Salgamk, Isidore, Consolidated 
Provision Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Salisbury, W. H., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Samuels, H. N., 
cago, Ill. 
Sanders, F. S., Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Sartorius, Henry, 
‘o., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sartain, W. H., Blumer Sartain Packing 
‘o., Columbus, Ohio. 
Saunders, W. P., Cross, Roy & Saunders, 
‘hicago, Ill. 
Schalk, Peter, 
‘incinnati, Ohio. 
Schalker, John, 
Co., Leavenworth, 
Schell, C. A., C. 
Akron, Ohio. 
Schenk, F. G., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Schlan, Otto W., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Schluderberg, Wm. F., 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Schneider, J. 
Louis, Mo. 
Scholl, Fred, 
Louis, Mo. 
Schroth, Elmer M., The J. & F. Schroth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Schroth, Michael, The J. & F. 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Schmidt, Max, J. M. Funk & Co., 
field, Pa. 
Schrenk, Otto v., The National Provi- 
sioner, 116 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Schweizer, Dr. D., United Chemical & 
Organic Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Schwitzke, E. E., Armour & Co., 
York City. 
Sheely, W. F., 
Shafer, J. 
timore, Md. 
Shepard, G. C., 
Chicago, Il. 
Sempliner, M. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Rath Packing Co., 


Chica- 


Morris & Co., U. S. Yards, 


Logan, Wilson Provision Co., 


Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The Cudahy Packing Co., 


Rohe & Brother, New 


Burton R., 369 
Chicago, Ill. 
H., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Livestock 


Morris, Wilson & Co., Chi- 


Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Cincinnati Abattoir Co., 


Beef & 


Hately Bros. Co., Chi- 


Sartorius Provision 


Cincinnati Abattoir Co., 
oF. 
Kan. 


A. Schell Provision Co., 


Schalker Packing 


Allied Packers, Inc., 


Oscar Mayer & Co., 
The Wm. Schlu- 
Baltimore, Md. 

M., Krey Packing Co., St. 
Geist Bros. Meat Co., St. 
Schroth 


Hat- 


New 


Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
1., Jacob C. Shafer & Co., Bal- 
Cudahy Packing Co. 


S., Newton Packing Co.. 
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Shoemaker, W. W., Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sieloff, Emil, 
Louis, Mo. 

Sinclair, R. S., T. M. 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Skipworth, V. D., Wilson 
cago, Ill. 

Smith, Howard R., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Smith, M. E., Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Smith, W. B., Theurer Norton Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sotier, Alfred A., American Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sportelari, Frank, Klein 
Presto, Pa. 

Stelling, O. J., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Strauss, E. A., Cudahy. Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Stanton, H. E., 
Ill. 

Starr, Edwin C., North Packing & Provi- 
sion Co., Boston, Mass. 

Stolle, Anton, Sr., Anton 
Richmond, Ind. 

Stolle, Jos. F., Anton Stolle Sons, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Strickler, A., Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stutz, L. O., Wm. Fockes Sons Co., Day- 
ton, O. 
Ill. 

Swift, Louis F., Jr., Swift & Co., Chicago, 

Talley, Grant L., Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tebo, J. H.,-Allied Packers, 
cago, IT). 

Tennyson, H. A., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Teufel, M. C., Theurer Norton Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thaw, John M., Kingan & Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Theurer. R. C., Theurer-Norton 
sion Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thoman, F. J., Detroit Packing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Thompson, H., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thorsen, Wm. C., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Timmins, H. 
Ill. 

Tovrea, E. A., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Tower, Thos. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Trauer, L. F., Allied Packers, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Tullinger, Ross, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Turner, J. T., Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Uhlmann, L. H., M. Uhlmann & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 

Unrath, C. J., 
cago, Ill 

Valentine, A. E., 
cago, Ill 

Van Gelder, S. L., 
Chicago, Il. 

Vissman, Robert E., C. F. 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Vissman, John C., C. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Vogt, Gustav L., F. G. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wadell, F. W., Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Waldron, Z., 
Chicago, Il. 

Walker, A., 
to, Canada. 

Wareing, Richard, W. G. Wareing & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wareing, Walter G., W. G. 
Co., Chicago, Il). 

Watkins, L. Whitney, 
Co., Detroit, Mich 

Waterbury, E. S., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Weaver, John S., Lebanon, Pa. 

Welhener, H. E., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Wentworth, Edward N., Armour & Co., 
Chicago, lll. 

Wettach, E., Wm. Zoller Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

White, F. E., Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 


Sieloff Packing Co., St. 


Sinclair & Co., 
& Co., Chi- 


Chas. G. Kriel Co., 


Packing Co., 


Neuer Bros. Meat Co., 


Morris & Co., Chicago, 


Stolle Sons, 


Inc., Chi- 


Oscar Mayer & Co., 


Provi- 


Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
Wm. Davies Co., Inc., 
A., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Arizona 


Packing Co., 


E., Sullivan Packing Co., 


Allied Packers, Inc., 


Fulton Packing Co., Chi- 
Armour & Co., Chi- 
173 N. La Salle st., 
Vissman & 
F. Vissman & Co., 
Vogi & Sons, 


Cross, Roy & Saunders, 


Allied Packers, Inc., Toron- 


Wareing & 


Detroit Packing 
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White, W. H., Jr., White Provision Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

White, John, 
Ill. 

White, W. L. 
Nl. 

Whitfield, J. A., 
Washingtcn, D. C. 

Wilson, Thos. E., Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Williams, Thos. E., United Chemical and 
Organic Products Co., Wiison & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wilhelm, F. E., Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wilke, J. J., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Wilson, Fred L., Wilson Provision Co, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Mr. Wolff, Jr., 
peka, Kans. 

Yanke, E., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Yockan, R. E., Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Zahler, J. J., J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Andrews, Joseph, The Independent Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Baker. Frederick G., Baker 
ucts Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bowlby, N. G., The Cudahy Packing Ca., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Brennan, C., The 
Co., Chicago. Iil. 

Brennan, Thamas V., The Independent 
Packing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Burns, Joseph, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Burk, A. M., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Carr, H. C., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Carnwell, C. O., The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Dickens, Chas. F., The Layton Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. : 

Fulvery. John, Louis Pfaelzer 
Chicago, Ill. 

Foster, T. Henry, John 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Foster, W. H. T., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Fowler, Carl, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Frank, Walter, Frank & Co., 
Wis. 

Gibbons, T. P., 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Goldsmith, N., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Green, C. H., Kuhner Packing Co., Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Kahn, Albert H., E. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Henneberry, E. D., Hull & Dillon Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Kans. 

Havard, E. T., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Hebb, R. D., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Heyman, W. H., Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

Hormel, Jay C., 
Co., Austin, Minn. 

Kaufman, B., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Kelly, L. J., Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Kirscher, Joseph, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago, Il. 

Korschgen, R. F., D. 
Co., Albany, Ore. 

Kruger, W. C., Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kuhner, H. C., 
Muncie, Ind. 

Larison, Harry J., Home Packing & Ice 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Lawrence, C. M., John 
Ottumwa, lowa. 

Lettie, G. E., Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
lll. 

Luer, Carl, Luer Bros. Packing Co., al- 
ton, Ill. 

Mair, R., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mayer, E. J., Wilson & Co., Chicago, III. 

McCarton, A. R., The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Messinger, Chas., Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Mock, J. W., John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


Hately Bros. Co., Chicago, 
S., Morris & Co., Chicago, 


J. A. Whitfield Co., 


Allied Packers, Inc., To- 


Food Prod- 


Independent Packing 


& Sons, 
Morrell & Co., 


John Morrell & Co., 


Milwaukee, 


The Cudahy Packing 


Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 


Kahn’s Sons Co.., 


George A. Hormel & 


FE. Nebergall Meat 
Kuhner 


Packing Co., 


Morrell & Co., 


(Continued on page 175.) 
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The Cleveland’ Kleen Kut Line’ 


The most popular and 
complete line of Meat 
and Oleo Hashers in 
the world 


TA\\ 


Bip ucenxur 
U 





EQUIPPED WITH 
15 OR 25 HORSE POWER MOTOR 
SINGLE OR STEAM JACKETED CYLINDER 


BELT DRIVEN 
NOW BEING MANUFACTURED 
IN THREE SIZES 





Consult your 
Supply House 
_— =~ > 
write us direct 











A COMPLETE POWER PLANT 
AND SAUSAGE FACTORY IN ONE UNIT 
MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES 


— 
100 
NIKU-T 


Hinctcdan 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 


AND 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
30 OR 50 HORSE POWER MOTOR 
SINGLE OR STEAM JACKETED CYLINDER 

















The New Hamler Corrugated Fertilizer will 
produce from 750 to 850 Ibs. of dry fertilizer 
per hour, because: 


All staybolts have been eliminated, and in 
their place a CORRUGATED INNER SHELL 
has been substituted, doing away with all insu- 
lation. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS throughout 
reduce friction and lower power load. 


It is equipped with an ALEMITE GREASING 
SYSTEM. 


Of the NON-BREAKABLE HEAD and the 
QUICK FEED ELBOW. 


It is equipped with a DIRECT MOTOR 
DRIVE operating through CUT GEARS 
throughout. 


Compare these superior features with any 
other dryer and you will see the great advan- 
tage. 








<n Oe 


sages 


Send for Our Year-book 


Our 1921 year-book outlines the 

construction and operation of the 

: New Hamler Corrugated Dryer and 

Re presents facts and figures to substan- 

, tiate our claims of superiority we 

: have made. Logs of test runs, charts 

a of power and friction loads and other 

ae tables form a part of this book, which 

S we will be glad to send upon request 
‘ ‘ addressed to department 182. 


% Hamler Boiler & Tank Co. 
i > Chicago 
















TRADE MARK 


CORRUGATED 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


FERTILIZER DRYERS 
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Special 60 Day Offer 


1 Bone and Meat Cutting Machine 


s 


from $550 to $385, check with order, F. O. B. Chicago, I1l., U. S. A. 


Write for terms if desired 


with Anti Fricton Ball Bearing saw guides, eliminating saw breakage 


CHEAPER— BETTER—QUICKER 


The Vaughan Bone and 
Meat Cutting Machine will 
do the work of eight men and 
do it better, as slices are of 
even thickness and there are 
no bone splinters. It will 
cut steaks, chucks and soup 
bones. It will cut a_ beef 
round in two minutes and 
other meats in proportion. 
The machine is used by 
small as well as large meat 





markets, packing - houses, 
steamboats, hotels, commis- 
saries and restaurants. 


The Vaughan Bone and 
Meat Cutting Machine is 
simply constructed and is 
electrically driven and ball 
bearing. Quality, not 
economy, is the chief issue 
in building the Vaughan 
machine. It is substantially 
built, weighing 450 pounds 
and is easily operated 


Upon receipt of check 
we can make immediate 
shipment. 


Patented April 13, 1920 
Others Pending 


VAUGHAN COMPANY 


730-740 No. Franklin St. Chicago, I1]., U. S. A. 
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DROP IN WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES. 

The small profit made by the packers, 
and the great reductions that have taken 
place in wholesale meats during the past 
year, were the two chief features brought 
out in an independent survey of meat price 
cenditions made last week by the Chicago 
Daily News. The survey showed that 
wholesale prices have been reduced from 
13 per cent, in the case of flank steak, to 
62 per cent, in the case of chuck roast of 
beef. These are both rough meats, the 
cheaper cuts. The report goes on to say: 

The packer does not make his biggest 
profit on the meat he sells. That profit 
represents less than 1 cent a pound in the 
consumer’s meat bill. Much of his profit 
on the handling of livestock has come from 
the by-products. The survey brought out 
the fact that this profit has fallen in the 
year to almost nothing. A year ago, for 
instance, hides were bringing around 57 
cents. Now they are bringing around 7 
cents. All offal and by-product realiza- 
tions have decreased in like proportion in 
the year. 

The packer simply cannot sell a dressed 
beef, to take one illustration of the 
dressed meat business, at a profit today, 
because he cannot balance up a steer. by 
that is meant that he cannot sell all of a 
side of beef because the demand is not 
even. In the last four or five years the 
demand for forequarter beef has steadily 
decreased, while the demand for hind- 
quarter beef—the finer and more expensive 
cuts—has increased. 

No Demand for Cheap Cuts. 

With the coming of war prosperity peo- 
ple had the money to spend for sirloins 
and porterhouses and they bought such 
cuts, instead of the chuck steaks they had 
been eating. For a while the war demand 
took care of the forequarter beef in can- 
ning, preparing for army and navy con- 
sumption, and so on. In former years 
there has been a big demand from the 
harvest fields in the summer time for fore- 
quarter beef to feed to farm hands. Now 
there is practically no canning or pickling 
of the rougher meats—because there is no 
demand for it—and the farmers in the 
wheat fields must have converted their 
hands to vegetarianism, for there is prac- 
tically no demand for forequarter beef. 

Because of these conditions high prices 
at wholesale must be realized on some cuts 
in order to dispose of the rough meat at a 
very low price to avoid having to throw 
those rougher cuts of meat in the dump. 

Take a bullock hanging in the cooler, 
for instance, that has cost 11 cents a pound 
to place it there. In order to make any 
money at all on this 11-cent bullock, parts 
of the loin must be sold as high as 40 
cents a pound while the plate or other 
rough cuts will sell at 3 cents in order to 
average up the carcass. 

Many Grades of Beef. 

Instead of three grades of beef that 
are quoted in the daily newspaper mar- 
ket column, there really are about thirty 
grades of beef, that is, there are that 
many different classifications and condi- 
tions of carcasses affecting prices. Those 
daily market quotations, showing ranges 
on No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 cuts of a beef 
carcass, by the way, are not fair com- 
parisons because there are grades of beef 
loins, for instance, which will sell con- 
siderably higher at. wholesale than those 
quoted as of highest prices. 

There are grass-fed and corn-fed steers, 
the corn-fed bringing a better price. There 
are grass-fed and corn-fed yearlings, 
heifers, cows and bulls. The manner in 
which a carcass is prepared may enter 
heavily into the price a side of beef will 
bring at wholesale, as will accidents to 
the animal, anparent only after the beast 
is dressed. If you will take an average 
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district and compare prices on average 
qualities of meats, then a fair comparison 
may be reached, but it is unlikely. 


Pewee Wilts 


FROZEN MEAT AT DANZIG. 

Maximum prices for meat were abol- 
ished at Danzig, Germany, by an ordi- 
nance of May 7, following a protest of 
retail butchers which took the form of 
closing their shops for a week, according 
to a report from Consul William Dawson. 
While restrictions as respects the distrib- 
ution and sale of meat had been placed 
out of effect during 1920, maximum prices 
had been retained. Retail dealers claimed, 
however, that it was impossible to se- 
cure sufficient deliveries from stock rais- 
ers at prices which would enable them to 
sell meat for the maximum prices fixed, 
and that an adequate supply of meat 
could be insured only by the abolition of 
all restrictions. 

In order to safeguard consumers and in- 
sure a supply of meat at prices within 
the reach of the poorer classes, the city 
arranged at the same time for the sale of 
frozen meat at prices not exceeding the 
previous maxima, retail butchers agree- 
ing to carry such meat in stock. 

In agreement with the Danzig authori- 
ties, a London beef company undertook 
to maintain at Danzig a consignment 
stock of some 500,000 pounds of frozen 
meat, the initial shipments consisting 
roughly of 350,000 pounds of pork, 120,000 
pounds of beef, and 20,000 pounds of mut- 
ton. While the company does not enjoy 
a monopoly, it has for the present the 
exclusive use of the refrigerating cham- 
bers of the municipal slaughter yards for 
which it pays in coal; and as no other 
refrigerating facilities are available, the 
privilege constitutes a virtual monopoly. 

The meat thus imported is brought by 
train from Hamburg, where the company 
maintains a permanent stock, and most 
of it thus far received is said to be of 
Argentine origin. In order to familiarize 
the population with its advantages and 
use, a number of articles have appeared 
in the Danzig press, and handbills have 
also been distributed by the importing 
company. 

Frozen meat was previously practically 
unknown at Danzig, and its introduction 
on an extensive scale under the auspices 
of the authorities is an interesting ex- 
periment. 

In spite of its novelty, it at once found 
a good market; but sales have since 
tended to fall off with increasing deliv- 


eries of fresh meat, and it is reported 
that there is now in the refrigerating 
chambers of the slaughter yards a stock 
of some 600,000 pounds. , 

Present retail prices for fresh and froz- 
en meat are as follows, per German pound 
(1.1 pounds avoirdupois): Fresh meat— 
beef, 12 marks; mutton, 13 marks; and 
pork, 14 marks. Frozen meat—beef, 9 
marks; mutton, 10 marks, and pork, 12.5 
marks. 

a... 


MILEAGE ON TANK CARS. 

Packers operating private cars, and par- 
ticularly private tank cars, will be inter- 
ested in the announcement sent out by 
the Institute, to the effect that Fairbanks’ 
tariff 7-A, ICC-11, item 90-B, rule 11, and 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 2, 
rule 35, are to be amended August 31, 1921, 
as follows: 
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The requirement of this rule governing 
the equalization of mileage on tank cars 
of private ownership, providing for an ac- 
counting period June 30, 1920, or as has 
heretofore been mutually agreed upon, 
shall be waived, and such accounting per- 
iod shall be extended one year and shall 
include the loading and empty mileage 
accruing from March 1, 1920, to June 30, 
1921 (or as otherwise provided), inclusive, 
plus the outstanding mileage balances 
which existed as of December 31, 1917, and 
thereafter the yearly accounting period 
shall prevail as provided by this rule. 


THE INSTI-TOOT. 


The other day I read some verse, 
Indeed a mighty squawk, 
About the fascinating sights 
On Broadway in “New Yawk”; 
So I shall grab up my old horn 
And long and loudly toot 
Of things which happen on Boul. 
During “The Insti-Toot.” 


Mich. 


The jackknife bridge this morn did yawn 
So wide it went awry, 

When Cincinnati’s delegates 
Did hint that they were dry; 

But then and there the Wrigley clock, 
High in the sky so blue, 

Suggested to the thirsty bunch 
That it was time to—chew. 


The subway ’neath Boul. Michigan, 
A beauty for its size 
Gave the New York delegates 
A wonderful surprise; 
And then in the Art Gallery 
The men from Boston town 
Received a shock they’ll ne’er forget— 
For Venus wore no gown. 


Al. Rohe, who was all dolled up, 
Strolled up the Boul. and down, 
And what he saw he said eclipsed 
The views in his old town; 
For when the gentle breezes blew 
He saw some funny sights, 
The hand of Nature has bestowed 
On Boul. Mich. shimmey-ites. 


The Drake, where packers congregate 
To talk their troubles o’er, 

Has bills of fare so high in price 
The guests eat meat no more; 

While down the boulevard a mile 
The modistes’ prices show 

There’s little left to spend for meat 
For they get all the “dough.” 


The delegates from Quaker town 
’ Are surely wide awake, 

But when it comes to doing “biz” 
The “Lizzies” take the cake; 
And though Saint Paul is on the map 

And old Saint Louis, too, 

Those delegations tramp Boul, Mich. 
The wondrous sights to view. 
The “Insti-toot’s” wise president 

Tom Wilson, of much fame, 

Is proving that he’s on the square, 
Helping the live-stock game; 
And you may bet your last red cent 
He’ll never quit the trail 
Till he rounds up the mavericks 

And makes the rustlers quail. 


The father of the “Insti-toot,” 
An old ex-veteran, 

Has always worked with might and main, 
To help improve its plan; 

And though he’s past three score and ten, 
He still has lots of pep, 

And makes the entire “Insti-toot” 
Hep! Hep! to keep in step. 


I might go on and ever on 
And brag and shout and toot, 
About the big broadminded men 
Who run the “Insti-toot’; 
But I will add just one more thought 
With which you will agree, 
That packers are eternally 
’Twixt devil and the sea, 
A. N. B. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, 
Ia., has opened a branch house at Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

The Detroit Casing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000. 

The Welsch Packing Company’ has let 
the contract for the erection of a $100,000 
packing plant at Springfield, Mo. 

The Adam Brown Packing Company will 
begin the erection of a packing plant at 
Spokane, Wash., in the near future. 

The soap factory of Antonio Zappacosta, 
at West Chester, Pa., has been destroyed 
by fire. The loss is approximately $5,000. 

The building of Speyer & Sons, dealers 
in hides, Lexington, Ky., has been pur- 
chased by the Union Transfer and Storage 
Company. 

The Cooknut Corporation, manufacturers 
of lard substitutes, will build a plant at 
Baltimore, Md., which will have a daily 
capacity of 60,000 pounds. 

The Puritan Products Company has been 
incorporated at Baltimore, Md., with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The company 
will manufacture lard, etc. 

The Eugene Packing Company has been 
incorporated at Eugene, Ore., with a cap- 
ital of $25,000. The incorporators are J. 
M. Moore, William Green and W. E. Gib- 
bons. 
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PACKER REGULATION BILL PASSED. 

After making a number of changes in 
the original text of the Haugen Bill (H. 
R. 6320) as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Senate on August 4 
adopted the conference report on the bill. 
It was then returned to the House and 
was passed by that body on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 9. 

The bill now goes to the President and 


when his signature is attached becomes a 
law. As finally adopted, the bill provides 
absolute regulation for the packing indus- 
try, placing the control in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The full text of the new law will be 
published in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in the near future. 


ee eee 
PACKERS OFFER MEAT FOR RELIEF. 


Offer of a donation of 20,000 pounds of 
meat for sufferers from pellagra in the 
South has been made by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in behalf of a 
group of member companies. The offer 
was made after consultation with retailers 
and was sent through the U. S. Public 
Health Service. The letter follows: 
“Surgeon General Cumming, 

“United States Public Health Service, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“My dear sir: . 

“The Institute of American Meat Pack 
ers has noted with sympathy and concern 
an announcement by the Public Health 
Service that an insufficient diet threatens 
to cause an outbreak of pellagra in certain 
portions of the country. It has been stated 
in the newspapers that the disease this 
year may claim one hundred thousand 
victims. 

“Realizing the probable value of a proper 
quantity of high-grade proteins in prevent- 
ing and curing pellagra, the packing in- 
dustry will be glad to donate for use 
through the public Health Service in what- 
ever district the service cares to designate, 
twenty thousand pounds of meats, these 
meats to be carefully selected by the in- 
dustry’s scientific experts on nutrition on 
the basis of their adaptability to pellagra 
patients. 

“In offering this donation we assume 
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that if the offer is accepted the Public 
Health Service will organize proper and 
effective facilities for the distribution of 
the meats in small quantities, whether 
from diet kitchens, hospitals, dispensaries, 
storage warehouses or otherwise. If fur- 
ther quantities are needed, we shall be 
glad to co-operate with you on some prac- 
ticable method of obtaining them. 
“THOMAS E. WILSON. President, 
“Institute of American Meat Packers.” 


The foregoing telegram was transmitted 
to Norman Draper, Washington represent- 
ative of the Institute, with a request that 
it be delivered personally. Mr. Draper ad- 
vises that the Surgeon General expressed 
his deep appreciation and stated that the 
Institute would hear from him further. 

MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 

Recent changes in the Federal Meat In- 
spection Service are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry as follows: 





Meat Inspection Inaugurated.—David 
Levi & Co., Thirty-ninth Street and 
Emerald Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Elmwood 


Farm, 908 Main Street, Leominster, Mass.; 
*C. A. Burnétte Co., 827 West Twenty- 
second Street, Chicago, Ill.; Greater Kan- 
sas City Kosher Sausage Factory, Fifth 
and Kaw River, Kansas City, Kans.; Ur- 
bana Packing Co., Urbana, Ohio. 

Meat Inspection Withdrawn.—* Wilson & 
Co. (Inc.), 209 Orange Street, Wilmington, 
Del.; Morris & Co., Previdence, R. L; 
Union Beef Co. (Inc.), 983 Fulton Street, 
Chicago, Il.; Rogers Packing Co., 742-744 
West Forty-fifth Street, Chicago, Ill.; Wil- 
son & Co. (Inc.), Thirty-fourth Street and 
Eleventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Eau 
Claire Canning Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Change in Name of Official Establish- 
ment.—*Sioux Valley Packing Co., Water- 
town, S. Dak., instead of South Dakota 
Packing & Shipping Co. 

* Conducts slaughtering. 
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Eastern Offices 














ALWAYS THINK OF EVAPORATORS AS 
AN ECONOMY INSTEAD OF AN EXPENSE 


The endorsement of our ideas on construction and 
design by such companies as Swift, Armour, Cudahy, 
Wilson, Morris, and many other packers and the 
number of repeat orders from these people, is proof 
enough why our equipment has been adopted as 


‘“‘THE STANDARD”’ 


in packing house recovery processes. 


The above is a Swenson Triple Effect Tankwater installation 
in one of the smaller packing houses in Chicago. 
evaporators in Single and Multiple effect for tankwater, beef 
extract and glue in capacities ranging from two hundred gallons 
per hour to any size needed. 


Our engineering department is at your service. 


945 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


519 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 
30 Church St., New York 


Cable Address, “Evaporator Chicago,’’ Western Union Code 


We build 


Works 
Angola, Indiana 
Bedford, Indiana 
Harvey, [Illinois 
Joliet, Illinois 
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More and Better Livestock 

In the last fifty years of this nation’s 
history the meat packing business has 
had phenomenal growth. From a modest 
beginning, wherein.there were established 
a few pork packing plants in Cincinnati 
and other mid-west centers, the business 
has grown to such an extent that there 
now are approximately 
packing 


two thousand 


establishments and _ auxiliary 
manufacturing enterprises. 

During this same period, of course, the 
livestock industry in the country has ex- 
panded similarly. The numbers of cattle, 
hogs, sheep and swine have more than 
doubled in that short time. We have had 
available large areas of raw land which 
have gradually come under the plow and 
have brought forth bountiful crops to 
feed the livestock. 

The time has now come, however, when 


expansion must take place slowly instead 
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of rapidly. This is due to the fact that 
we have not now available further large 
areas of land. It is significant that the 
packing business as it has developed is 
larger and more comprehensive in the 
United States, and possibly in South 
America, than in any other country in 
the world. 

In nct a few of the more densely popu- 
lated nations, such as France, China, and 
Japan, the grain crops must be used for 
human food. In the United States 80 per 
cent of our grain crops, and all of the hay, 
are now converted into a concentrated 
food product, with the exception of that 
fed to horses, by means of livestock. 

The reason that this is possible is that 
the number of acres of productive land 
per capita is relatively large. We have 
ever eight productive acres for each man, 
woman and child. 
eight. 


Canada has almost 
however, has but 
little more than one, but Britain is an im- 
porting nation. 


Great Britain, 


Germany has just over 
two, and she imports large quantities of 
meat and meat food products. Japan has 
less than one, Italy less than one, and 
France just about one. 

The growth and prosperity of the pack- 
ing business is based primarily upon the 
numbers and quality of the livestock. It 
is self-evident, therefore, that the future 
of the industry depends directly upon the 
trend of our system of agriculture during 
the next few decades. 


How soon will it be necessary for us 
as a people to discontinue the feeding of 
a portion of our grain crops to livestock 
so that it may be utilized for human food? 
How soon must the numbers of our live- 
stock be decreased for this reason? 

The relation of our agricultural imports 
in money value is a criterion and possibly 
a warning sign which the packing indus- 
try may do well to take note of. 

In the iast 50 years our imports have 
increased from 50 to 75 per cent of our 
exports. Were the same conditie=s pos- 
sible during the next fifty years as were 
present during the last fifty, our imports 
at the end of that period would balance 
the exports. But the same conditions will 
not maintain, for we have not the large 
farming areas available for new settlers, 
and this country is attractive to immi- 
grants. Our population has increased from 
five and a half million in 1800 to nearly 
107,000,000 in 1921. 


Greater efficiency in) farming, higher 
yields per acre, and a better class of live- 
stock, which will have a higher dressing 
percentage and more efficiently utilize the 
available food, will at least partially solve 
this problem, and put further into the 


future that fatal day when the numbers 
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of livestock must necessarily decrease and 
the packing business contract. 

In the United States we are lower in 
yields per acre of most grains as com- 
pared to many other countries from which 
reliable data are available. Even in our 
great corn belt livestock producing sec- 
tions the number of pure-bred livestock is 
very low, running under 4 per cent on 
cattle, 2 per cent on sheep, and under 4 
per cent on hogs. There is much to be 
gained, by the fostering of 
better bred and more efficient livestock 

Perhaps these problems explain the in- 
terest which the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, as well as several of the 
individual packers, have taken in the 
matter of co-operating with the agricul- 
tural and livestock leaders 
about these improvements. 


therefore, 


in bringing 
It is a worthy 
cause and one that should be supported. 

We do not want to see the packing in- 
dustry decline in size or prestige. We 
want to see the present enormous invest- 
ments in buildings and equipment fully 
utilized. But to accomplish this packers 
must avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity of co-operation with established 
agricultural agencies to promote more 
and better livestock. 


Sean een 
Another Milestone 


The sixteenth annual gathering in con- 
vention of the meat packing industry was 
its most significant. The statement loses 
its triteness when the particular meaning 
is explained. It is cleared up merely by 
saying that during the time covered by 
this meeting two very significant events 
occurred: 

First, a law was enacted extending fed- 
eral regulation of the packing industry be- 
yond the manufacturing process, and mak- 
ing it cover every phase of the packer’s 
business operation. 

Second, the federal officer given such 
wide authority over the industry appeared 
at a meeting of the industry in conven- 
tion and stated his attitude in the en- 
forcement of this law as being that of 
friendly and constructive cooperation with 
all elements affected, from the livestock 
producer through to the retail distributor. 

This second event must have been a 
matter of gratification to the head of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, who 
has preached this idea of co-operation in 
the industry ever since he took the helm 
If Wilson and Wallace shall be joined by 
other leaders in this co-operative enter- 
prise, lasting good will result. Here is the 
opportunity for those who have been seek- 
ing relief. Results will depend on the 
measure of co-operation given by those in- 
terested. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


EXPERT ADVICE. 


Answers to questions appearing on this page are 
Prepared with the advice and assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. This committee comprises 
fyrick D. Harding, general superintendent Armour 
& Company; W. B. Farris, general superintendent 
Morris & Company; Jaceb Moog, vice-president Wil- 
son & Company; F. J. Gardner, general superin- 
tendent Swift & Company; John Roberton, general 
superintendent Miller & Hart; Arthur Cushman, gen- 
eral superintendent Allied Packers, Inc., Geo. M. 
Foster, general superintendent John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S, D., and J. J. Cuff, general manager 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Readers are invited to submit questions concern- 
ing any feature of packinghouse practice on which 
they desire information or assistance. Criticism or 
suggestions concerning any matter here discussed are 
also invited. and will be given careful attention. 


2 
~e—__—_ 





CURE AND CARE OF SMOKED MEATS. 


A packer who is located in a warm 
climate and has to contend with hot- 
weather conditions in handling meats 


writes as follows: 

We are having some trouble with our 
smoked meat department and if you can 
enlighten us on the following problems 
it will be greatly appreciated. 

We endeavor to buy strictly corn-fed 
hogs, but have learned lately that the 
farmers lie about the length of time they 
have the hogs on grain, saying that they 
have had them on grain for 30 days or 
more at the time of purchase, but as a 
matter of fact they have only been on 
grain for two weeks. As part of our hams 
are not as firm as they should be, we want 
to know if that is the whole reason that 
they are soft. They probably fed their 
hogs on slop, alfalfa or other soft feeds. 

We also wondered if in the processing 
these hams could become soft. Give us 
any information you can regarding the 
cause of soft hams. 

Owing to the climatic conditions here 
we are obliged to keep our smoked meats 
in a refrigerating room at a temperature 
of 55° F., as the temperature in the build- 
ing is around 100° F. Please advise if this 
is the cause of our smoked meats molding 
sooner than they should. This molding 
seems to be mostly on wrapped meats. 





F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 


Provisions 








Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 


New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 


The mold also extends clear through the 
dry cure bacon. Could this condition be 
caused by a too mild cure? We are using 
a milder cure than the eastern packers. 

Please advise the proper time or the 
number of days S. P. hams should be left 
in cure, per pound basis. 

These troubles as outlined above are 
not general. They only occur at times 
and on only a few products; that is the 
reason we thought it might be in the class 
of hogs we kill. 

On this subject the Committee on Pack- 
inghouse Practice says: 


It is the general opinion of the commit- 
tee that soft hogs are responsible to a 
great extent for soft hams. Hogs properly 
finished on corn are a great deal more 
desirable for fancy hams. The fat will be 
a great deal firmer and the flavor a great 
deal better. The fact that these hogs 
were fed entirely on slop and soft food 
would of course have a tendency to pro- 
duce soft hams, but not having had an 
opportunity to see these particular hams, 
we cannot state whether the food is en- 
tirely responsible for the condition of the 
ham. 











Full Yield of “Stick” 


The next article in the series by 
the Committee on Packinghouse 
Practice is entitled “The Full 
Production of Liquid Stick.” It 
will appear in an early issue of 
THE NATIONAL  PROVIS- 
IONER. 











With reference to the necessity for keep- 
ing smoked meats in a refrigerating room 
at a temperature of 55° F., as the tempera- 
ture in the building is around 100° F., and 
with the further reference to the inquiry 
as to whether this is the cause of smoked 
meats becoming moldy sooner than under 
erdinary conditions, especially after the 
beef is wrapped. Smoked meats trans- 
ferred from a warm temperature to a 
colder one always accumulate moisture 
and the development of mold is acceler- 
ated. For this reason, we believe that 
smoked meats should never be placed in a 
colder temperature. 

If the party making the inquiry could 
find a temperature around 70° F. he would 
probably note an improvement. It might 
be well if he could bring the temperature 
of the room he now carries at 55° up to 
70°, and then keep the temperature there. 

You can always figure on having moldy 
meats if you carry them any great length 
of time after smoking in wrapped condi- 
tion. It is the general custom of most 
packers to regulate their delivery to the 
smokehouse so that goods can be shipped 
on orders as soon as smoked. They prefer 
to hold them in the sweet pickle form 
rather than hold them in the smoked form, 
and if it is necessary to hold them in the 
smoked form, we prefer to hold them hang- 
ing on trees rather than packed and 
wrapped, and we only pack and wrap them 
immediately before shipping. 


In our opinion, the cure has nothing to 
do with the molding of the meats. We 
figure that a good, fancy, mild-cured ham 
should be in pickle from three to three 
and one-half days to the pound. 


—_—__ 


DETECTING BONE SOUR IN HAM. 

A curer in the Northwest makes this 
inquiry: 

Editor, The National Provisioner: 

Could you give us any information as 
to ways or means of detecting a bone sour 
ham before putting same into cure? Upon 
cutting into some of our smoked hams we 
find a space of about three inches around 
the bone that is sour. They look perfect- 
ly alike when put into cure and when 
they are smoked, but upon slicing same 
it is noticed, and the hams are not usable. 

In answering this inquiry the Commit- 
tee on Packinghouse Practice says: 

We know of no way to detect a bone 
sour ham in the green form except testing 
with a wooden trier, and we believe that 
thé chances for detecting anything wrong 
with properly-handled green hams cut 
from hogs which have been 48 hours in 
the cooler is small. We would be inclined 
to attribute your difficulty to improper 
chilling; namely, failure to bring the 
cooler down to 32 degrees twelve hours 
after killing. 


Another thought is the possibility of ex- 
cessively cold temperature, freezing the 
joints and failing to properly defrost be- 
fore placing in cure. We would recom- 
mend a more careful attention to this par- 
ticular point in the ham where trouble is 
encountered, pumping a couple of extra 
strokes at that point, using a pumping 
pickle of saturated brine with nitrate of 
soda in the proportion of about half a 
pound per gallon. 

It is pretty hard to diagnose a case like 
this at long distance. The solution of 
these conditions is often very elusive. The 
trouble appears, severe treatment is ad- 
ministered without apparent effect and 
then suddenly the condition disappears. 


o¢— 





IMPORTS OF MEAT AND PRODUCTS. 

Imports of meat and meat food products 
during the month of May, 1921, are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
as follows: 


Fresh Other 





and refrigerated. Canned prod- 

Beef, Other, and cured, ucts, 
From— pounds. pounds. pounds. pounds. 
pens, | is 2 eneetnd” eeetbs . seuenen 10,891 
Canada ...... 2,212,557 784,789 12,441 61,478 
New Zealand. 49,296 680 , 2. Ree 
WEMBURG cccce secedss © edecece 24,548 8,487 
Oth. countries .....+-  eeeeeee 12,837 48,179 
Total: May, a 
1921 ....... 2,261,853 785,469 60,998 129,035 
May, 1920.. 1,774,637 5,669,858 1,487,008 212,415 


11 months 

ended May, RESO 
1921 ......32,511,479 94,222,171 5,407,831 5,502,757 
11 months 

ended May, 
1920... ¥ "99,743,517 20,649,521 3,306,371 5,691,164 
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Do you need a good Packinghouse Superintendent or Foreman ? 


Now is the time to get him—through the “WANTED” Page of THE NATIONAL 
Send advertisements either to Chicago or New York office. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


AH articles under this head re quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tiercea, 


pork and beef by the barrel or tierce i. vil 1 


Heavy Declines in Lard and Ribs—Sharp 
Declines on Stop Orders—Disappointing 
Distribution—Livestock Movement Fair. 
The feature of the product market has 

been very rapid declines in ribs and lard, 

making a loss in lard of 2c a pound from 

the high of this month and ribs 14c a 

pound. On Wednesday of this week, the 

lard market broke 14c pound with almost 
no resistance and no evidence of support. 

The report was current in the trade that 

a certain rather important line was caught 

on stop orders and forced out. The loss is 

a very serious one, when figured on the 

value of the total stock of products. The 

stock of lard in principal markets July 31 

was 131,000,000 lbs., and the total stock 

in the country is probably in the neigh- 

borhood of 185,000,000 lbs. A loss of 2c a 

pound on this stock of lard represents a 

change in book value of over $3,000,000 in 

about ten days. The loss in ribs was less 
drastic, but when the loss of ribs was ex- 
tended so as to apply to practically all of 

the products stocks of meats it makes a 

serious financial change in. value. 

There had been a general disposition to 
believe that, owing to the large stocks, 
there would be an effort made to support 
the price of products until more was dis- 
tributed. The distribution, however, has 
not been as rapid as hoped for. Total 
stocks of meats at the six leading points 
decreased 21,000,000 lbs. for the month, 
but the total stocks in the country are 
quite large and with the Fall packing sea- 
son approaching and with the present price 
of hogs there seems to be a feeling that a 
sacrifice must be made on present hold- 
ings in order to meet the question of live- 
stock values for the Fall. 

Livestock values have continued high. 
Hogs have held above 10c a pound and cat- 
tle above 8%c. This high level of live- 
stock, considering the price of feed grains, 
is a difficult one to understand and many 
believe it is a difficult one to maintain. 
With hogs at the average $10.30 the past 
week, there was relatively 40c a bushel 


ON 
Exact Temperature Control Essential to Proper Hog Dehairing 


By keeping the temperature in the scalding tank at an unvarying and proper 
degree you will eliminate mutilation or cutting of the skins. It is an easy matter 
to allow the water to get too hot by hand regulation. 


Powers Automatic Thermostatic Regulators 


is sensitive to all temperature variations. ’ 
uniform temperature without further attention. 
and conserve the time and labor of your employes. 


more in selling corn on the hoof than in 
selling in the open market as corn. The 
average price of corn is keeping under 
60c and from that down to about 55c, while 
oats are selling at only a little more than 
le a pound and other feedstuffs in approxi- 
mately the same proportions. 

The average price of livestock at Chi- 
cago the past week compares as follows: 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 
Sl ee $10.30 $8.60 $5.15 $10.25 
Previous week ..... 10.35 8.45 5.60 9.85 
Cor. week, 1920.... 14.65 14,60 8.70 14.15 
Cor. week, 1919.... 21.05 16.85 9.85 16.50 
Cor. week, 1918 19.05 15.60 13.75 17.55 
Cor. week, 1917 16.20 12.50 9.50 14.5) 
Cor. week, 1916 10.05 9.50 7.40 10.90 
Cor. week, 1915... 6.90 9.10 6.20 8.85 
Cor. week, 1914.... 9.40 9.20 5.80 8.45 
Cor. week, 1913.... 8.35 8.15 4.30 7.20 
Cor. week, 


8.40 3.95 6.95 
7.15 


Cor. week, 1911.... 15 3.60 6.50 


Ay. 1911 to 1920..$12.10 $11.10 $7.30 = $11.15 

Exports continue large and amounted to 
19,150,000 Ibs. of lard the past week and 
18,940,000 lbs. of meats. The exports of 
lard included: 10,240,000 lbs. to: Germany 
and the exports of meat included 13,000,- 
000 Ibs. to the United Kingdom. The ship- 
ments of lard and meats keep on a rela- 
tively heavy scale. A year ago for the 
corresponding week the exports were 13,- 
900,000 Ibs. of lard and 7,954,000 lbs. of 
meats. 

The Bureau of Markets report for the 
month of June gives the total number of 
hogs slaughtered in inspected establish- 
ments at 3,618,174 head, with an average 
live weight of 223.65 lbs. and an average 
dressed weight of 171.18 Ilbs., against 
177.61 lbs. last year. The total amount of 
dressed products of all kinds were 619,- 
000,000 lbs., against 633,000,000 lbs. a year 
ago. The amount of lard per hog was 
36.20 Ibs. and the total lard produced for 
the month, 103,780,000 lbs. For six months 
the products have totaled 167,510,000 lbs. 
The stock of lard in the country on Jan- 
uary 1 was 58,612,000 lbs. and the produc- 
tion since that time 667,000,000 lbs., mak- 
ing a total supply of 726,122,000 lbs. The 
exports for the six months have been 434,- 
000,000 Ibs., so that the domestic consump- 
tion of lard for the six months was only 
83,133,000 lbs. Compared with last year 
the situation for the six months is sub- 
stantially as follows: 

This year. Last year. 
Stocks beginning of period.... 58,612,000 62,613,000 
i. apa. -: RS ae 667,510,000 676,398,000 


These automatic machines keep the temperature at the proper degree. , 
heat with unvarying accuracy because the thermostatic bulb which is immersed in the water 
Powers Regulators are simple to install and insure 
They protect the quality of your product 


ogs by the hundredweight. 
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Se CR Mecnantexcotekee 726,122,000 737,704,000 
ne LOL SET eT eT oe” 433,817,000 300,603,000 
Stocks end of June........... 205,878,000 193,315,000 
Total distribution............. 639,695,000 493,918,000 


Apparent domestic consumption 83,133,000 243,786,000 

Lard yield last year is calculated on the 
same average as this year. 

The report on cattle for the month of 
June showed an average live weight of 
1,010 lbs. and averaged dressed weight of 
559.22 lbs., against 522.32 lbs. last year. 
The total products of all kinds were 357,- 
662,000 lbs., against 342,956,000 lbs. last 
year. 

The estimated number of cattle in the 
country on the ist of June, of all kinds, 
was put at 69,877,000 head, against 69,- 
791,000 head last year; hogs, 66,754,000, 
against 68,850,000 head; sheep, 45,067,000 
head, against 47,114,000 head. 

PORK.—The market was inactive but 
very steady, although the tone in the West 
was weaker. At New York mess was quot- 
ed at $24.50@25.00, family $30@34, and 
short clears at $23@27. At Chicago mess 
was quoted at $20.50. 

LARD.—A weaker tone developed, under 
a liberal hog run, less active cash demand 
and the weakness in the western market. 
The outward movement remained heavy. 
At New York prime western was quoted at 
$11.60@11.70 nominal, middle western 
$11.40@11.50 nominal, New York City 
11%c nominal, refined to the continent 
14%c, South American 14%c and Brazil 
kegs 1514c. Compound lard was quoted at 
10% @lic. At Chicago regular lard was 
quoted at 10c under September, loose lard 
75c under September, and leaf lard around 
10%e. 

BEEF.—The market was dull and about 
steady. At New York mess was quoted at 
$12@14, packet $13@14, family $16, and 
extra India mess $19@20. 

WANTED: A PORK PACKING EXPERT. 

Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men beea avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try 4 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 








They control the 








Flexible Tube —> 


Entirely automatic, 


PAdjastment —> liable. Accurate. 


The Powers Regulator 
No. il 


Re- 
Can 
be set for any desired 
temperature and varied 
at will within a range 








She Powers Regulator. 


Specialists in AutomaticJHeat Control 





2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
964 Architects Bldg., New York 









of 40 degrees. Easily 
applied. Put ther- 
mostat bulb in liquid to 
be controlled and valve 
in steam 


575 Boston Wharf Bldg., Boston 


The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
(1406A) 





im 
vaive > Typical installation of the No. 
ll ulator in a Hog Scalding 
Tank. Arrangement ma: 
A\ Thermostat Bulb supply. modified for other conditions. 
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Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, Aug. 11, 1921. 
There was a sharp let-up in the demand 

for blood this week, due to sellers advanc- 
ing their price 15@25c per unit over last 
week. Buyers went on a strike. Whether 
the sellers’ stand is warranted will be de- 
termined within the next week or so. 
There was a report that one lot sold at 
$3.00, but thus far this has not been con- 
firmed. There was trading at $2.75 in a 
small way for high grade ground. 


Unit ona. 
QHOURE ood cccecdsccecceesss awe $2.75@2.85 


Crushed and unground 
Ground concentrated tankage 5@2.85 
ML” co is.o ua eedutnceetetean<tavvets Bee 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 

Another high and bounding market for 
all desirable materials this week, prices 
showing a further advance of 25c over last 
week. Buyers are still laying stress on 
tankage being free from hair, paunch and 
stomach offal. Sales were largely at around 
$3.00, with one fancy lot held at $3.25, 
while less desirable lots brought $2.50. 
Very few sellers can be induced to con- 
tract delivery beyond September. 


Unit ammonia. 





Ground, 11-12% ammonia ..........,...:+- $3.00 
Unground, 9 13% ammonia ........... , 2. 85@3 
Unground, 7-9% ammonia ... 


Fertilizer Token Materials. 


There was a dull trade in fertilizer mate- 
rials this week. Weakness crept into the 
market, and one lot of high grade ground 
sold at $2.00, which was held firm recently 
at $2.25. It is true that more inquiries 
lave eminated from the South this week 
than in some time, but in most instances 
sellers and buyers were apart in their 
views. One lot of hoof meal went at $2.00, 
which could not have been purchased 
under $2.25 last week. Better inquiry for 
liquid stick. Hair tankage continued a 
drug on the market. Ground garbage tank- 
age brought the equivalent of around $4.00 
per ton f. o. b. Chicago, shipment August 
and September. 


Unit ammonia. 


High grade ground, 10-11% ammonia....... $1.85@2.00 


Lower grade ground, 6-9% ammonia ...... 1.65@1.75 
ee ccc clecaeteeusseeaesie 1.65@1.75 
Medium grade unground ............--ee0. 1.35@1.50 


Low grade and country rend., 1.00@1.25 


Bone tankage, unground ..............--.- 1.25@1.50 
kere re (gAdeeseeRwene 2.00@2.10 
Re er ane ere mee 1.50@1.75 
Hair tankage, dry, unground .............. 1.00@1.25 
Garbage tankage, ground ° - 1.00@1.25 





Bone Meals. 


Owing to the scarcity of materials, trad- 
ing in this department this week was very 
limited. 


Per ton. 
ee RO OEE oie ccsivecccdeesdecestcne $25.00@28.00 
Steamed, ground ..............eeeee+e++ 20.00@22.00 
EE, vccccwccncaceasbectess 14.00@16.09 
Grinding hoofs, pig toes, waste horns.... 16.00@18.00 


Cracklings. 

There was no let-up in the demand for 
cracklings this week and prices continued 
on a firm basis. Several sellers are be- 
ginning to put their offerings on the mar- 
ket, feeling that there is not much more 
room for an advance. 

Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality... .$65.00@7 aLy 00 
Beef, according to grease and quality.... 55.00@60.00 
Glue and Gelatine Stocks. 

No change in either the demand or 
prices this week for calf stock and sinews, 
pizzles and hide trimmings. Edible pig 
skin strips advanced sharply. Most sales 
at $60. Owing to a special outlet for cattle 


jaw, skull and knuckle bones, sales were 
at an advance of $2.00 per ton. 

: Per ton. 
CO ee ee oe eee . .860.00@100.00 
Edible pig skin strips we 00@ 65.00 






Rejected manufacturing bones 35.00@ 40.00 
DY WEED: oc awseswetesuhcacat cds cesiads 25.00@ 30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles ...... 20.00@ 22. 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones .......... 12.00@ 15.00 
Hog, calf and sheep bones ............. 6.00@ 
Sinews, pizzels and hide trimmings .... 20.00@ 22.00 
Sheep trimmings 12.00@ 


Horns, Hoofs and Mfg. Bones. 


No change in either demand or the 
prices this week, with the following quota- 
tions nominal: 


Per ton. 
i NN. dbo d wameead uwead dnmadee $150.00@175.0 
ee ae errr 100.00@125.00 
No. 8 horns ... .. 25.00@ 50.00 
Hoofs, black 20. 00@ 25.00 
Hoofs, striped 25.00@ 30. 00 
Hoofs, white 30.00@ 35.00 





Round shin bones, heavies ............ 50.00@ 55.00 
Round shin bones, lights ............. 40.00@ 45.00 
Flat shin bones, heavies ........... .. 42.50@ 47.50 
Pint ain Dames, THNGS onccccccccscccs 35.00@ 40.00 


Thigh bones, heavies 


47.50@ 52.50 
Thigh bones, lights 


40.00@ 45.00 


Hog Hair. 

Quite a few sales of coil and field dried 
hog hair this week. Evidently sellers have 
come to the conclusion that it is useless 
to hold out any longer. Sales were largely 
at around 1c per Ib. f. o. b. production 
points. Processed hair continued in very 
slack demand. 











RIUMPF 


Something Better in Motor Building 


that gives this “TR” motor a durability heretofore claimed to be 
impossible. 
Keep posted—write today for Bulletin 2008, which is free and ex- 
plains the benefit you derive from this Triumph achievement. 


THE TRIUMPH ELECTRIC CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S.A 


BUILDERS OF MOTORS SINCE 1892 
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Pig Skin Strips. 

With buyers and sellers about lc per Ib. 
apart in their views, trading in pig skins 
suitable for tanning purposes was con- 
spicious by its absence. One producer of 
fancy, long and wide strips held same at 
4l4c per lb., basis Chicago freight, and less 
desirable lots were offered at 3%e, or ic 
per lb. above buyers’ ideas. 





CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of canned meat products during 
the month of June, 1921, by countries of 
destination, are shown as follows in a re- 

port to The National Provisioner: 

















Beef, Pork, Sausage, 
pounds. pounds, 
Se GE Te Wn sanicce  ceeuce, | aemmen 
NNO Uideldecesiennevcdd  Gianeat f Cwaerés 27,500 
| ES a 6 13,250 
ED besnaceswe.cet vedvdet ol teeeee 1 
GEE sawsccesosccedvas ae 
DEE s40cbacct angen 81,000 14,922 
EL, Ovauineac Seach” Sinamay oa dietemne ced te penne 
0 rere \. See 900 
British Honduras...... Rae dates 761 
BD en Serewcvcescees ,972 811 303 
es eer eee 600 
MEER owesctadvecss (Ee. <evure 354 
Honduras 195 2,104 
ee oe ee eee 154 
DE setcscossteace SE vases 2,598 
Salvador 81 60 
Free 4,629 13,894 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. 900 me), s Saeki 
Newfoundland and 
.whdabeundee. “GE  -eresee” aides 
ee ee, ee 
MN S ccevesccosssss © TW” - Ueeweas °.¢ Sates 
Trinidad and Tobago... 500 
Other Brit. West Ind... 4 
IR sb aia ae white sida. > eaacme 63,889 
Virgin Islands of U. 8S. 5e5 
Duteh West Indies..... 400 
French West Indies.... 150 
Fa eae 336 
Dominican Republic.... 8,521 
SE ae eR Sescceses “Succes eee” - enews 
DLE a ctcctesete ante Sesame, «4 (es 6006.» ssecmen 
| a er 638 
ROD sasdnacepenssei seesaw: +» weenme 35 
I Ne ccasecive Seeces. isbeses seers 
DUGG SOUNRRR: occ dsvie ecacms  aecvais 500 
WRU. ened bencweass ee deonee 1,166 
GD Sava ch ctabivcbews sebecmel © lenéaies 395 
cat hee e mantel eau eeie vm edes 72 
PT te. deg eded: sunans. °  acawee - |! aediein 
Dutch East Indies..... eae 480 
er ie: Sr re 1,705 
SS ao eudineh erste atva 4.0% Eee.  —s-wanea0 789 
DE OP Ec ereeees Secees | § civews  “Veeten 
REE. Seb deleterians. seecwe, » seebe~ > -gleaeeh 
oo. eh Se 25 
Other Oceania.... ee gneaes 388 
Philippine Islands...... 200 1,348 
British West Africa... et ., wrested Seanaen 
i Re. ee 27 
British East Africa.... —- aren 48 
Bypemte AGvGRcadeccccs cesses  . cveses 560 
eyes eee se 186,647 89,389 161,660 
So _—_—_ 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 

















ports for the week ending Aug. 6, 1921, with com- 
parisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 

From 
Week Week Noy. 1, 1920, 

ended Aug. ended Aug. to Aug 

6, 1921. 7, 1920. 6, 1921. 
Welted MingGeme... sessics sevccvess 1,535 
Continent ......... ee. “erevares 15,266 
So. and Cent. Amer. ....... 569 2,918 
CO Rr CTT 874 12,353 
RB. TH. B. GR. ce scc ces 30 R94 
Other countries.... ....... 94 564 
, en ee 100 1,567 33,522 

BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom. . .10,251,000 3.521.000 312,490,800 
See 6,137,000 3,259,500 131,515,760 
So. and Cent. Amer. ....... 171,861 639,951 
West Indies ...... 146,000 1,081,877 9,964,240 
ae Sas 24,672 165.008 
Other countries 43,985 505,958 
WEE. couudeswert 8,102,895 455,281,717 
LBS. 

United Kingdom... 7. 7.315.801 4,786,900 246,417,493 
Continent ......... 15,176,196 11,487,300 377,750,972 
So. and Cent. Amer. ....... 1,148,070 1,217,449 
West TeGtes 2.620. ceccese 999,108 7,992,298 
RS TRS Bi Siete. 6. ode cne 47,447 
Other countries ... ....... 188, 176 
Sue ee quam oat 22.491.997 18,497,109 6: 33,613,825 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 





From— lbs. hams, lbs. Lard, lbs. 
ile, EE PS 100 10,899,000 17,270,997 
SE. sahiwe ned ne eke edhe pe: 525,000 op mes 
EEE wecvectecccse See Asinaheame ‘0,000 
rrr 196,000 1 093. 000 
MCGRIEEE © ode cccevecscces 4,984,000 3,538,000 

Tetel, Week .......0% 100 16.534.000 222,491,997 
Previous week .......... 515 16,458,500 15,989,247 
Two weeks ago.......... 395 15,558,000 18,531,003 
Cor. week, 1920......... 1,567 12,265,895 24,996,109 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports, in Ibs., 
from Nov. 1, 1920. to Aug. 6. 1921. 
1920 to 1921. 1919 to 1920. Decrease. 
Se eee 6.704.400 8,461,200 , 756,800 
Bacon and hams. .455,281.717 818,470,314 363,188,597 
OO re .633, 613,835 508,817,447 +127,796,388 


+Increase. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW.—tThe feature of the market 
has been an improvement in demand from 
soap-makers, with sales of 2,000 drums of 
special loose at 5c by Boston interests, 
made late last week. Extra special tallow 
at New York sold at 5c to soap interests, 
but the quantity was not disclosed. To say 
the least, the market has a much stronger 
undertone than recently, and offerings are 
somewhat lighter. In many quarters it is 
believed that the available supplies of tal- 
low have been absorbed, and that the low 
point for this season has been seen. Very 
little South American tallow is offering, 
while nothing is heard of Australian or 
New Zealand tallows. The weakness in 
lard and cotton oil was without influence 
—naturally so, as the recent strength in 
those commodities had no effect on tallow 
heretofore. At Liverpool the market has 
been very steady, with Australian fine tal- 
low unchanged from a week ago at 44s and 
good mixed at 40s. At New York prime 
city is quoted at 4 cents nominal, special 
loose 5c, and edible 64% @6%c. At Chicago 
packers’ No. 1 was quoted at 444,@5c and 
edible at 7@7%c. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market has 
been dull and nominal, but the undertone 
remains strong. Occasional sales were re- 
ported as high as llc at New York, but no 
important transactions were confirmed. A 
quieter demand for compound is having 
some influence upon the market. The ad- 
vance in tallow hardly had any effect. At 
New York oleo was quoted at llc nominal, 
and at Chicago at 10% @1Ilc. 

OLEO OIL.—The market was again 
stronger, with trade rather quiet, but of- 
ferings limited. The firmness in stearine 
and in tallow helped the market, while of- 
ferings were limited. At New York extra 
was quoted at 12c, and at Chicago at 10% 
@10'ce. 








SEE PAGE 181 FOR LATFR MARKETS. 








LARD OIL.—The market ruled very firm, 
notwithstanding the slump in pure lard 
prices. At New York edible was quoted at 
$1.25 per gallon, inedible 82@85c, extra 
No. 1, 67@72c, No. 1 at 62@65c, and No. 2 
at 60@6l1c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market was 
dull and featureless, but steady at last 
week’s levels. Pure oil was quoted at 72 
@75c per gallon, extra No. 1 at 67@70c, 
No. 1 at 62@65c, and No. 2 at 58@60c. 

GREASES.—A hardening in values the 
past week was the feature of the grease 
market. The higher grades were in best 
demand. At Chicago there were sales of 
choice white at 6%@6%c. At New York 
choice yellow and house was quoted at 
3%@4c, brown at 3@314c, and white at 
5%@7T%e, according to grade. At Chi- 
cago brown was quoted at 2%@3c, house 
at 3@3V0, yellow at 4@4%c and choice 
white at 64 @6%c. 


—So____ 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
Davidson Commission Co 

Chicago, Aug. 10.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. o. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 Ibs. avg., 
20c; 10@12 lbs. avg., 20c; 12@14 lbs. aveg., 
20c; 14@16 lbs. avg., 20c; 16@18 lbs. avg., 
20c; 18@20 lbs. avg., 20c. Sweet Pickled, 
§@10 Ibs, avg., 24c; 10@12 lbs. avg., 24c; 
12@14 lbs. avg., 24c; 14@16 lbs. avg., 24c; 
16@18 lbs. avg., 24c; 18@20 Ibs. avg., 24c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 Ibs. avg., 
22%c; 16@18 lbs. avg., 224%4c; 18@20 lbs. 
avg., 22c; 20@22 lbs. avg., 2144c; 22@24 
Ibs, avg., 21c. Sweet Pickled, 14@16 Ibs. 
avg., 27c; 16@18 lbs. avg., 26%c; 18@20 
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Ibs. avg., 264¢c; 20@22 Ibs. avg., 26c; 22 
@ 24 lbs. avg., 25%4c. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 4@6 lbs. avg., 
11%c; 6@8 Ibs. avg., 11lc; 8@10 lbs. avg., 


10%c; 10@12 lbs. avg., 10%c. Sweet 
Pickled, 4@6 lbs. avg., 12%c; 6@8 Ibs. 
avg., 12c; 8@10 Ibs. avg., 11%c; 10@12 


lbs. avg., 10% @11c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. avg., 24c; 
8@10 lbs. avg., 20c; 16@12 lbs. avg., 1614c; 
12@14 lbs. avg., 15c; 14@16 lbs. av., 14%c. 
Sweet Pickled, 6@8 lbs. avg., 21c; 8@10 
Ibs. avg., 18c; 10@12 lbs. avg., 16%c; 12@ 
14 Ibs. avg., 15c; 14@16 lbs. avg., 14c. 


—- —-e——_- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 


[Editor’s Note.—This statement is prepared weekly 
by the Institute of American Meat Packers from in- 
formation obtained from The Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ilinois.] 

Par value in Unit value 

Country—Monetary Unit. U.S. Money. on Aug. 11. 
Austria—Krome .........0e0-00. $0. 203 .0015 


BelQIGM—PVORE ....0s cc ccccccece .193 -0760 
Czecho-Slovakia—Krone ....... e .0125 
Denmark—Krone .............. -268 .1557 
Finland—Finmark ............. .193 -0152 
France—Franc ....... sive eeeeke 193 -0784 
Germany—Mark ............... .238 .0124 
Great Britain—Pound ......... 4.866 3.66 

Greece—Drachma ............. -1938 .0552 
IEEE a gc owiery ols a aewiss ao 5 -193 -0438 
SEO — Sng oe unen<cevce ss csi 498 -4850 
Jugo-Slavia—Krone ............ $s -0062 
Netherlands—Florin ........... 402 .3105 
OND io 5 ciosicicccicsecies 268 -1280 
Poland—Polish Mark .......... 4 -0005 
Roumania—Leu ............... -193 -0130 
EE sc ccovcebeeeees . aaa 
ID cine cinseiayes creases -193 -0230 
Bm —-FOBGEN nc ci cccccecscs .193 -1295 
Sweden—Krona .............6:. .268 -2085 
Switzerland—Franc ........... -1938 -1685 
Turkey—Turkish Pound ....... 4.40 rece 


*No par of exchange has been determined upon and 
will probably not be fixed until after the Allies have 
decided upon all of the requirements from those 
countries, ° 


—_—do—___ 


AT THE CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 164.) 


Munnecke, V. H., Armour & Co., Chica- 


go, Ill. 

Oetting, C. G., Armstrong Cork & In- 
sulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Odenthal, H. L., Baker Food Products 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Palmer, Harry A., T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Pearsall, R. E., The Cudahy 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Pfaelzer, J. L., Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Pfaelzer, David, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Pfaelzer, Abe., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Pfaelzer, Louis J., 
Sons, Chicago, II. 
ee John, Miller & Hart, Chicago, 

Robb, J. W., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Rogers, R. D., John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Ryan, Thos. E., The Independent Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stentz, J. C., John Morrell & Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Strechen, Geo., Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Striager, J. T., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Taliaferro, T. W., Hammond Standish 
& Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Todd, S. E., secretary of the Industrial 
& Development Council of Canadian Meat 
Packers, Toronto, Can. 

Unrath, Chas. F., Jr., 
Co., Chicago, II. 

Webster, R. B., The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Webster, J. T., The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Packing 


Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 


Louis Pfaelzer & 


Fulton Packing 


MEAT EXPORTS IN JUNE. 

Official reports of exports of meat and 
dairy products for the month of June, 1921, 
show a decrease in total value of $24,800,- 
573, compared to the same month in 1920. 
Oleo oil shows an increase of 5,916,404 
pounds in June, 1921, compared to June, 
1920; lard, including neutral lard, an in- 
crease of 22,719,887 pounds; and lard com- 
pounds an increase of 1,190,755 pounds. 
All of the other products reported, how- 
ever, have decreased. 

Exports for the months of June, 1921, 
and 1920 compare as follows: 








Beef, canned, Ibs........... 186,647 6,766,022 
ere errs & $40,786 $1,370,015 
Beef, fresh, 167,318 12,526,669 
TEED . cule nce weurevene $33,638 $2,128,200 
Beef, pickled, 2,004,136 2,563,702 
WRURD! cc cxceteeece $ 200/879 $338,591 
a eres ..-- 9,951,967 4,085,563 
SED. 6 cekawuveensmew nee $965,096 $956,045 
BGCOR, Te. ce ccvcccccescc 35,011,966 60,730,879 
WED | ia a< 4 deete deem $4,812,608 $14, 689,952 
Hams and shoulders, 18,536,898 277,089 
Value $3,581,837 
L = ine. 69,893,102 
alu 7,826,854 
Pork, ple kled, 3,337,759 3,925, 149 
alu 384.2 $835,520 
L as < menue, co ees ee 4.900,235 3,709,480 
WORMS. 2605. c6ss-0beeusnesee $490,297 $845,609 


During the twelve months ending June 
30, 1921, the total value of all meat and 
dairy products exported was $403,358,571, 
compared to $771,031,760 during the previ- 
ous twelve months period. Exports for 
the twelve months, with comparisons, were 


as follows: 
Beef, canned, Ibs........... 10,785,306 31,133,918 
Ceres errr rere $2,521,873 $9,364,410 
Beef, a eee eee 21,084,203 153,560,647 
WOE... 505440 +04.0:¢- 000009 $3,704,590 $32,566,746 
Beef, pickled, Ote., TUS....2 23,312,856 32,383,501 
i'r rrrrrtrTrT ar eee $2,998,514 $5,880,768 
Ck ae ee 106,414,800 74,529,494 
VGRRS cv ccbcvececcesevee® $15,211,998 $21,153,000 
NE 86 0 o n vaca oe oune 489,298,109 803,666,861 
i. ae Oe eee $103,114,918 $233,327,856 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs... 172,011,676 275,455,931 


eniees spe owen nel $40,088,562 
neutral, lbs...... 168, 701, 659 
$135 


$82,633,460 
610,426,576 
$178,439,630 
41,643,119 
$9,680,987 
44,195,842 
$11,850,311 


NE cc mcteetiie aateesie are 
a ate kled, Ibs.... ‘ 

Value 7 
Lard compounds, Ibs........ 





$ 7 
42,155,971 
UE annoatacs ws s0ues ke $6,099,914 
2, 


ae —_— 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, for the week of July 30 to Aug. 5, 
1921: 


July —_— 
30. - 2. 





Aug. ———————— 
3. 


: 5. 
Chicago ....42% 42% 43 438 42% 42% +% 
New York..48% 44 44% 45 45 44% +% 
Boston ....44 45 45 45 45 45 . 
Philadel. ..44 44 45 
Wholesale prices of carlots, fresh 
tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 
July Aug. 
30. A 2. 3. 4. 5. 
40% 40% 40% 40% 40 39% —1\% 
Receipts of buter by cities, tubs: 














This Last Last Since Jan. 1, 
week. week. year. 1921. 1920. 
Chicago ... 34,3822 38,423 47,863 1,615,348 1 _—<_ 
New York. 41, 330 51,019 48,484 -": '926 1,367, 6 
Boston | 17,159 21,707 25,102, 624,040 668.5: 
Phila. . 13,586 11,993 10,225 472;769 $90 742 
Total . .106,397 123,142 131,674 4,361,083 3,968,367 


Cold storage movement, Ilbs.: 


Into Out of On hand Cor. day of 
storage. Aug. 5. week, 1920. 
23,610,246 20,137,845 
11,625,471 19,283,082 
10,095,402 14,576,652 

3,634,600 5,023,135 


48,965,719 59,020,714 


Chicago 
New York. 
Boston 
Phila. 


Total 


"164.416 101,470 
+1 1166/051 72/219 
"102/665 


Etia? 633,193 














WANTED 


Raw bone of any kind. Address G. 
Bagnani, 15th and Utah Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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Production, Consumption and Stocks of Fats and Oils 


Statistics of the production and con- 
sumption of vegetable and animal fats and 
oils for the three months’ period ending 
June 30, 1921, together with the stocks on 
hand at that time, have been made public 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Of the several kinds of oils and fats cov- 
ered by the inquiry the greatest produc- 
tion, 397,950,362 pounds appears for edible 
and neutral lard. Next in order cottonseed 
oil with 154,280,810 pounds; linseed oil 
with 118,780,643 pounds; tallow with 96,- 
510,172 pounds and cocoanut oil with 19-- 
899,550 pounds. 

Nearly all the crude vegetable oils are 
passed through a refining process, ak 
though some virgin oil is expressed. The 
production of refined oil during the three- 
month period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
258,900,382 pounds, coconut, 28,034,466 
pounds; peanut, 8,865,040 pounds; soya- 
bean, 551,995 peunds; and corn, 13,429,773 
pounds. 

The data for the production, consump- 
tion, imports, exports, and stocks of fats 
and oils and for the raw materials used in 
the production of vegetable oils for the 
three-.aonth period appear in the follow- 
ing statements: 


Production, Consumption and Stocks, 


Stocks on 
hand June 
30, 1921, 
pounds. 
37,850,620 
295,345,719 


Production, Consumption, 
pounds. 
crude. . . 154,280,810 - 
retine 2 258,900,382 

virgin and 
acivenqeees 11,633,079 10,352,308 
refined.... 8,865,040 


Vegetable Oils— 
Cottonseed, 
Cottonseed, 
Peanut, 


pounds. 
288,757,300 
292,995,039 


crude 


14,761,376 
Peanut, 


6,523,363 6,355,254 


Coconut or copra, 
CURD ceecnenaves 19,899,550 52,771,215 70,238,993 
Coconut or 


refined 28,454,311 16,568,601 








Corm, crude ....ces 15,848,231 5,841,082 
Corn, retined ...... THO, 352 9,404,699 
Soya-bean, crude... 8,154,648 22,144,942 
Soya-bean, refined.. 2,428,284 3,533,640 
Olive, virgin and 

CNRS narcscacess 615,930 5,491,444 
Olive, refined ..... 282,463 1,527,446 
Palm-kernel, crude. 751,506 1,932,340 
Palm-kernel, refined 13,302 36,16) 
DONE. +ovshenss 1,718,562 2,771,535 
Linseed .. 83,144,424 
Chinese wood or. tung 12,468,904 
rrr 4,431,794 
PUD. ds cheeuededs 7,752,835 
Chinese vege. tallow 85 345,761 
ee GEO hc ctcncde 4,259,227 4,122,125 

Fish Oils 
Cod and cod-liver... 61,321 1,555,366 3,030,980 
Menhaden ......... 1,209,450 9,930,621 28,022,778 
MPT hon cterevene 473,945 ie 15,517,142 
GEE cusrecewes 293,056 ‘ 3,712,821 
MUNG Uscecesbesees svemtnses 386,890 5,813,489 





All other ‘ine luding 








Marine animal). 546,834 698,255 4,369,580 
Animal Fats— 
Lard, neutral ..... 19,199,914 5,3 pr 20, 
Lard, other edible. .378,750,448 i 91, 
Tallow, edible . 9,860,259 56,< 
Tallow, inedible ... 86,649, 913 i A 7,88 
Neat’s-foot oil .... 1,621,854 959 “Ol 1,751,962 
(rreases 
Le ee 17,163,417 11,130,416 11,860,783 
Yellow oveeuecsees. Ge 9,901,754 12,302,605 
nN  - cadebewcees t s 8.787.878 16,892,116 
PE © tnnqennrees? 8,982,102 


1,248,208 


Tankage 
Garbage 
oo ER ae 
Recovered or degras. 
All other ore 

Derivatives 
Acidulated 

stocks 13,695,180 14,334.948 16,218,529 
Cottonseed foots... 38,785,090 32,644,551 19,002,023 
Cottonseed foots (dis 

tilled) . 1,630,782 8,135,949 
Other vegetable foots 7,147,673 6,427,419 2,528,781 
Other vegetable foots 

(distilled) 
Fatty acids....... 
Fatty acids (dist.). 
Glycerin, erude 

80" basi< 
Glycerin, 


20,865,485 


ox ines 23,988,073 








BAS 
2,510, ‘910 
1,389,905 





315,340 


19, 87 70 


ae 18,599,182 1, 

18,155,055 14,579,839 
13,515,599 12.598,956 
6,652,824 8,172,137 


9,426,190 
7,917,100 


dynamite. 
Glycerin, chemically 
pur a oun 
Hydrogenated oil. . 
Lard 


2,989,136 
28,564,562 





ol . # 5,180,453 

Oleo oil, edible. ... 40,332,606 23,042,664 

Red oil cadence 8,033,028 ¢ ot 7,783,926 

Stearic acid ssece 4,200,811 2 092.664 6,503,229 
Animal = stearin, 

Gane "c-s cuceeeee 17,760,616 11,056,629 5,639,765 








Animal §stearin, 

inedible ........ 1,001,603 3,738,925 4,661,978 
Tallow 06 .cctosve 1,466,630 6,694,709 4,020,851 
Vegetable stearin.. 6,485,479 6,711,065 4,119,015 
Miscellaneous soap 

SEU  wevacnnsges 270,069 6,650,134 1,687,036 


[NOTE—In some cases products are prepared by a 
continuous process, and intermediate products which 
sometimes appear on the market under their own 
names are not reported.) 

Raw materials used in the production 
of vegetable oils and stocks on hand June 
20, 1921, are reported as follows: 


Consumed, Stocks, 
tons. tons. 

PT eee eee 472,450 109,309 
Pe SEED - cnnccceed-dlcnkes 4,325 1,450 
Peamets Gp the Qed ccc cecccvesee 15,040 6,275 
EN eee re tte ree 15,113 2,821 
Cocoanuts and skins.........ccvec- 837 107 
Se OED 5 6c Se csc cavesewetes coed 27,088 406 
GPR cares oc ccnseceenecetasccdebe xe 
oo. a ee 177,285 50,557 
CE! welt sa aa naaeud ase dan dae ee 5,769 1,942 
en eee ee 765 1,371 
Geer BONNE occ cccccesapesesdesscs 57 98 


Imports and exports of fats and oils for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1921, are re- 
ported as follows: 






IMPORTS. 
Pounds. 
PothemaseG O88 oc ccvvcccesccccveccvcesseese 230,236 
Cocoanut oil .. . -32,766,296 
Peanut oil .... 824,265 
Soya-bean oil . -. 13,650,749 
WE OU, TRI co oisccvesvensneeeccionen 1,511,872 
Te Gn, CGN ene cece ewsgcces es ecgeeesen 13,908,472 
I OUL <itdscuticensosnnmneedskeeuraen 954,975 


Chinese-nut oil . - 1,337,610 





Linseed oil .. . 4,432,995 
See 5,425,477 
Palm kernel .. - _ 983,298 
Sulphur oil or olive foots.:.. coce Gee 
Other vegetable oils (value).............+- $41,687 
Cod and cod-liver Ofl........cccccccsccccee Speeersie 
All other animal oils............. - 3,556,320 
NUE. 5:4:46 euade pi wnctvesss<es 892,081 
Ghee GOORTIM 2.0 ccccscsccccvccs 331,396 
Glycerin, cTUGE ....ccccccceess a 682,980 
Greases and oils not elsewhere specified.... 8,234,847 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 
Pounds. 

Cee GR x obec cecicseest<cccésceents4 ae 
SD GL. vi cncneruceme nt petaients outa 2,161,358 
Bega-Beanm O88 ..ccccccccccecccccccvecsesece 309,767 
a er ee 324,893 
EAMGOOR GEE ccc recs eciccccccvecsoscucesess 821,19) 
CE acest bau-s ue choice uw sone semen Sains 893,059 
Other vegetable oils $129,44 


Vegetable stearin 





DO QE “n05's + 6 cutnc ad dwdeentaetonkee 5: 

BME. MONTEL. so csvcvccntevccesaces sevens 6,103, 512 2 
TY  Swaepecednaasthews nen hteeseneweane 1,663,339 
Gime OFF cciesevdcvasesccucvccccodebecedes 35,316,996 
BMG GD sc cicncccccccccveneaecaccavscogsess 100,538 
PU GEE aia ccncctecrsscsecevesscqesee tess 64,898 
Other animal olls... ...cccccccecccsccersves 712,230 


Animal stearin 
Glycerin 
Soay stock and other greases (value)..... 


FOREIGN EXPORTS. 


Pounds. 
Ce OI ives 0 inc dSeb ce cetees cabtceties 776,220 
Cesena GA occ cccedecesesecnges cence 1,014 
Gee. 2. GIG ioe 6 5p 60 oe csc cck dees speevs 57,248 
BanG- BOD OB os i vcccccccvesctecssewscsewe 185,690 
OS re eee et ree 57,492 
Palme Mermel Clb occ ccsccseccscccecvveces 1,400 
DE CORE «ce duobanegee eb hene eccaeeen van 148,230 
a eee eee er ee 81.825 


Sulphur oil or olive foots................+ 37,863 


Other vegetable oils (value).............- $3,887 

Cod and cod-liver oll... .. 2... ccccevcccsces 15,600 

Other amlemel GS... cc cccccaveccccecuesves 45 

Pe ae ee 36,382 

Grease and oils, not elsewhere specified... 2,012 
—_—_ qe_—__ 


OIL TRADE OF RUMANIA. 

Statistics on the imports and exports of 
vegetable oils and vegetable oil material 
by Rumania during the years 1912, 1913, 
and 1919 have been given out by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This compilation is one of a series giving 
figures on the trade in vegetable oils for 
the three latest years for which statistics 
are available for all countries that give 
statistics for those commodities in their 
trade reports. The statistics follow: 

Colza oil, boiled or not—Imports: 
2,901 lbs.; 19138, 7,899 Ibs.; 
Ibs. Exports: 1912, 1,345 Ibs. 

Linseed and hempseed oils—Imports: 


1912, 
1919, 12,851 


1912, 37,782 lbs.; 1913, 85,750 lbs.; 1919, 
12,531 Ibs. 

Cocoanut oils—Imports: 1912, 15,007 
Ibs.; 1913, 5,717 lbs.; 1919, 80,009 Ibs. Ex- 


ports: 1912, 22,156 lbs. 

Palm oil othef than for the manufac- 
ture of stearine—Imports: 1912, 17,996 
lbs.; 1913, 4,969 Ibs.; 1919, 5,609 Ibs. 

Sesame oil—Imports: 1912, 36,577 Ibs.; 
1913, 60,955 lbs.; 1919, 32,231 Ibs. 


August 13, 1921. 


Castor oil—Imports: 1912, 254,772 lbs.; 
1913, 325,042 Ibs.; 1919, 154,143 lbs. 

Cottonseed oil—Imports: 1912, 4,450,675 
Ibs.; 1913, 3,610,685 Ibs.; 1919, 308,102 Ibs. 

Poppy seed, sunflower seed, and other 
oils and vegetable fats, not otherwise men- 
tioned, boiled or not—Imports: 1912, 235,- 
685 lbs.; 1913, 113,105 Ibs.; 1919, 292,797 
lbs. Exports: 1912, 4,718 lbs. 

Palm oil for the manufacture of stear- 
ine—Imports: 1912, 2,277 lbs.; 1913, 862 
Ibs. 

Olive oil in casks or other containers 
weighing more than 15 kilos—Imports: 
1912, 9,023,941 Ibs.; 1913, 6,679,442 Ibs.; 
1919, 5,099,751 lbs. Exports: 1912, 1,753 
Ibs.; 1913, 884 Ibs.; 1919, 6,724 Ibs. 

Olive oil in cans or receptacles weigh- 
ing 15 kilos or less—Imports: 1912, 793,579 
Ibs.; 1913, 607,455 lbs.; 1919, 349,262 Ibs. 
Exports: 1912, 172 fbs.; 1919, 399 Ibs. 

Olive oil in bottles—Imports: 1912, 17,- 
108 lbs.; 1913, 23,137 Ibs.; 1919, 4,471 lbs. 
Exports: 1919, 9 Ibs. 

Colza or rape seeds—Imports: 1912, 
536,494 Ibs.; 1913, 66,903 lbs.; 1919, 158,- 
074 lbs. Exports: 1912, 80,971, 140 Ilbs.; 
1913, 115,049,562 lbs.; 1919, 13,636,540 Ibs. 

Linseed—Imports: 1912, 271,082 Ilbs.; 
1913, 841,225 Ibs.; 1919, 359,971 Ibs. Ex- 
ports: 1912, 5,460,578 Ibs.; 1913, 6,670,015 
lbs. 

Hempseed—Imports: 
1913, 439,399 lbs.; 1919, 33 lbs. Exports: 
1912, 2,882,960 Ibs.; 1913, 7,360,780 Ibs. 

Sunflower seed—Imports: 1912, 870,471 
Ibs.; 1913, 4,154,988 lbs.; 1919, 27,558 Ibs. 
Exports: 1912, 2,176,555 lbs.; 1913, 922,603 
lbs. 

Poppy seed and camelina seeds—Imports: 
1912, 10,567 Ibs.; 1918, 11,512 lbs.; 1919, 
154 lbs. Exports: 1912, 37,163 lbs.; 1913, 
41,524 Ibs.; 1919, 13 Ibs. 

Mustard seeds—Imports: 1912, 705 Ibs.; 


1912, 821,253 lbs.; 


1913, 187 Ibs.; 1919, 2 lbs. Exports: 1912, 
2,107,276 Ibs.: 1913, 875,059 Ibs.; 1919, 4,- 
188,740 Ibs. 

Sesame seeds—Imports: 1912, 2,905,010 


Ibs.; 1913, 3,296,142 lbs.; 1919, 535,250 Ibs. 
Exports—1912, 69,198 lbs.; 1913, 2,917 Ibs. 

Pumpkin seeds—Imports: 1912, 154,498 
Ibs.; 1913, 319,936 Ibs.; 1919, 22 lbs. Ex- 
ports: 1912, 1,355,139 Ibs.; 1913, 598,467 
Ibs.; 1919, 70,091 lbs. 


All other oleaginous seeds—Imports: 


1912, 68,545 Ibs.; 1913, 89,330 Ibs.; 1919, 
23,245 Ibs. Exports: 1912, 3,307 lbs.; 1913, 
26,268 Ibs.; 1919, 165 lbs. 
Copra—Imports: 1912, 3,174,778 Ibs.; 
1913, 2,288,353 lbs.; 1919, 7 Ibs. 
—“e—__ - 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Aug. 9, 1921.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 74 or 76% caustic 
soda, 3% @4c lb.; 60% caustic soda, 34@ 


3%c lb.; 98% ° powdered caustic soda, 4% 
@5e lb.; 48% carbonate of soda, 2c Ib.; 


4 To carbonate of soda, 234@2%c Ib.; 
% @2c lb.; silex, $20 ton, 2000 Ibs. 
“i iethes ‘palm oil is casks of 2000 Ibs., 
6% @7e 1lb.; yellow olive oil, commercial, 
$1@1.10 gal.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 11%@ 
12c lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 104%@10%e 
lb.; soya bean oil, 8¥%c lb.; corn oil, 84@ 
814c lb.; peanut oil in bbls., deodorized, 
10@10%e Ib.; crude, 7%4@8c lb. 

Prime city tallow, special, nominal 5c¢ 
per lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 12% 
@13c 1b.; saponified glycerine, nominal, 
9@10c lb.; crude soap glycerine, nominal, 
81%4@9ec lb.; chemically pure glycerine, 


tale, 


nominal, 14%@15c 1b.; prime packers’ 
grease, nominal, 3@3%c Ib. 
an “~o-— 


WANTED: PACKER SALES MANAGER. 


Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 
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Market Weaker—Liquidation a Factor— 
Cotton Crop Reports Mixed—Crude Oil 
Nominal—Cash Trade Less Active— 
Support Limited. 


The feature in the cottonseed oil fu- 
tures market on the New York Produce 
Exchange the past week was a noticeable 
let up in support, a lack of outside specu- 
lative buying power, and liquidation by 
leading longs, which carried prices off 
moderately, notwithstanding rather  per- 
sistent buying by refining interests on a 
scale down, and quite heavy covering by 
professional shorts. At the low point, the 
market was off about 65 to 90 points from 
the high levels of the season, made a few 
weeks ago, but the decline was not as 
great as might have been expected under 
the liquidating load placed upon the list 
and the rapid descent in lard prices, Sep- 
tember and October lard breaking about 
1c per lb. on Wednesday, with the lard 
market showing a decline of 1 to 2 cents 
a pound from the recent high levels. 


Stop loss orders were uncovered, and 
tired longs dumped over their holdings, or 
hedged October holdings by selling the 
new crop months. A prominent western 
soap interest was credited with having 


been the heaviest buyer on the way down, 
and generally it was figured that cotton 
oil had given a pretty good account of it- 
self, everything considered. There was a 
lack of any important southern support, 
and speculative demand remained quiet, 
as it did in all other speculative commodi- 
ties. The weakness in grains, particularly 
in corn, appeared to have a depressing in- 
fluence on both cotton oil and lard, and 
the break in the lard market was respon- 
sible for effecting. a complete let up in the 
compound lard demand. 

Leading interests reported cash oil de- 
mand extremely slow, but it was reported 
that the trade had booked ahead for thirty 
to sixty days, which would indicate that 
consumption would be maintained on a lib- 
eral scale. The outward movement of oil, 
however, is practically nil, and this was 
also a factor, as many regarded it as in- 
cicating a sharp falling off in the total 
August distribution. 

The vegetable oil trade continued to 
make strenuous efforts to bring about a 
reduction or elimination of the foreign oil 
import duties. The protest in resolution 
follows: 


“The Vegetable Oil Association of New 
York, representing the principal users vi- 


tally interested in these commodities, pro- 
test vigorously against the duties imposed 
on these articles in the Fordney tariff and 
the rates imposed will necessarily cause 
large advances in the price of soaps, com- 
pounds, lards, nut butters and all articles 
manufactured from oils and fats. Certain 
vegetable oils not produced in this country 
must be imported for use in the fat indus- 
try and the increased cost of these oils 
will have to be borne by the consumer. 
This will make prices so high that export 
trade in articles manufactured from fats 
will be entirely lost and countries to which 
we are now exporting will retaliate by 
placing large duties on articles which have 
been heretofore purchased in this country.” 


The crude oil market was more or less 
nominal and without feature. Offerings of 
old crop crude were limited, with occa- 
sional sales as high as 7c, but the mar- 
ket generally was around 7c nominal, 
while little or nothing was heard of new 
crude offerings. Cotton crop reports were 
mixed, but increasing weevil complaints 
were heard, and the wet weather in the 
eastern belt was reported damaging. In 
the western belt, the weather has been dry 
and moisture would be beneficial. On the 
whole, conditions do not appear any worse 
than the last Government report indicated, 
and in view of the absence of any reliable 
estimates on condition, there was no 
change in the trade’s sentiment. 


In some quarters there is a disposition 
to believe that the August deterioration 
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thus far has’ been less than the average, 
while in others it is believed that the Sep- 
tember Government estimate will not show 
a prospect much in excess of eight million 
bales. While some are inclined to admit 
the strength of the cotton oil situation for 
the long pull, they cannot see any immedi- 
ately high prices in store for the future, and 
point to the lack of outside interest, which 
after all goes a long way toward making 
the supply-and-demand theory work out. 
The constant agitation and legislation at 
Washington against future markets has 
kad the apparent effect of bringing outside 
interests down to a minimum at the time 
of the year when there is an enormous 
hedge pressure upon the grain markets 
against the country movement, and its ef- 
fect has been to reduce the levels paid the 
producer, rather than to enhance them. 

The Government July grain report, tak- 
ing all crops as a whole, was almost unani- 
mously considered a_ bullish document, 
showing enormous losses compared with 
the previous month, and much smaller 
crops than last year for all principal food 
crops, but speculation has been killed to 
such a great extent that the grain mar- 
kets closed distinctly weak the day follow- 
ing the issuance of the report. 

Interest in outside oils has been a little 
more active, but generally the markets 
were dull. Rumors were heard of inquiries 
for round lots of cocoanut oil, but no im- 
portant business was reported, and prices 
on the coast held around 8c for Manila 
cocoanut and 8@8%c for domestic. Pea- 
nut oil was around 7%c for both domestic 
and Oriental. Tallow has developed a 
stronger tone, following recent sales of 
2,000 drums of special loose at 5 cents, and 
moderate sales of extra special tallow at 
5¥%c to leading soap makers. Crude oil 
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southeast was 7c nominal. Spot prime 
summer yellow New York was quoted at 
9c, and bleachable oil f. o. b. the mill in 
tanks at 7%@8c. Refined corn oil, New 
York, was 104%@10%c, and soya bean oil, 
tanks at 7% @8c. Refined corn oil, New 
York, 9c. Compound oil, New York, was 
10% @1l1c, while pure lard, New York, was 
1l%c. 

The Government placed the corn crop 
at 3,032,000,000 bu., a loss of 90,000,000 
bus. during July, and a crop 200,000,000 bu. 
smaller than last year’s. At the same time 
the present indication is for a crop the 
third largest on record, with the carry- 
over large, and with the heavy foreign 
buying making but small dents in the sup- 
ply. The plentiful supply of corn is looked 
upon as indicating heavy hogs in increas- 
ing numbers, and a big lard supply, while 
the reports that the banks in the west are 
forcing cattle raisers to liquidate loans is 
lost sight of. A startling analysis of do- 
mestic lard consumption can be noted in 
the “provisions” report, printed elsewhere. 
The analysis indicates domestic lard dis- 
appearance the first six months of the year 
of only 83,133,0C0 lbs., against 243,786,000 
Ibs. at the same time last year. 

The English oil markets were unchanged 
for the week, with refined oil at Hull at 47 
shillings, and Egyptian crude oil at 41 
shillings. The English lard market broke 
sharply, following the upturn in exchange 
rates, but recovered some of the loss, with 
spot lard at Liverpool 84 shillings, Septem- 
ber 84s 3d, and October 85s. 

Cottonseed Oil.—Market transactions. 


Thursday, August 4, 1921. 


-—Range— -—Closing—, 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
reer --- 875 a 900 
ars "300 870 870 870 a 876 
TE SS 2600 885 878 881 a 882 
Cee 2000 904 890 893 a 895 
i, ae ee alatels <~ ngva Sogthe eee 2a 
ee ee ae 2200 854 846 850 a 852 
. xiurse ces 100 855 855 852 a 854 
RES Pes ee ak 
pO eee eee 
Total sales, 8,400 P. Crude S. E. 700 
sales. 
Friday, a. 5, 1921. 
nge— eg 
Sales. Hien, Low. Bid. Asked. 
OS eee 860 a 885 
Py apwenaes ieee eiceced), ae 2 a 
eee ee 1600 875 870 872 a 876 
ere 600 886 878 882 a 884 
ee eee sive ded) aos Saree 
| EE? 2100 847 842 847 a 848 
es 465. SS 2600 851 841 848 a 849 
ee Pree chee ed “ow Ee A ae 
ere 858 a 867 
Total sales 1, 500 P. Crude S. E. 675 
sales. 
Saturday, August 6, 1921. 
--Range— -——Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
ar ee Ai39-6i fa: tees 
Me Soros autdin Pe 890 
ee 200 880 880 880 a 883 
ee ae 500 890 882 889 a 893 
 , eee mee we 855 a 860 
RR er are 
cite ay Ati 600 848 846 850 a 856 
See ae 300 863 862 850 a 865 
WO. acre rds 300 873 873 860 a 875 
Total sales 1,900 P. Crude S. E. 700-725. 
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Marigold Cooking Oil 
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Monday, August 8, 1921. 


--Range-, —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked 
SE SSS 860 a 900 
MS Si eielescc "400 890 880 860 a 890 
OU. 8.0 oes 6400 695 883 890 a 891 
had SN 3100 903 890 897 a 898 
hak wks oe 400 860 856 855 a 860 
See 100 860 860 854 a 856 
SAS ae 2500 863 855 855 a 857 
ree Tee axe of 
WR wists. Ss 100 875 875 872 a 875 
Total sales 17,000 P. Crude S. E. 700-725. 
Tuesday, August 9, 1921. 
—Range— -—Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked 
MeN 52 hon oc Tan oe ok ee 
| a rer 100 885 885 865 a 880 
ee 5300 892 880 878 a 880 
| Sia ee 2100 899 886 885 a 887 
So PS avew- deve. Bie Ia ee 
MS foes 4a 1600 856 848 845 a 848 
pO ere 2100 855 849 848 a 850 
reer wieinie cooks ole | 
CO eee 860 a 863 
Total sales 12, 400 P. Crude S. E. 725 
sales. 

Wednesday, August 10, 1921. 
--Range—, -—Closing—, 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

Ge coca wees uiee elkee Sate A ae 
| RS Ciena Gina vdlases |. sdiens ee 875 
PSSA 2300 875 867 869 a 870 
SR ee 3900 880 874 878 a 880 
wees Sore eos 500 845 845 835 a 842 
Me. tiie eons 10400 845 860 832 a 835 
OE: «gargs acter 4 5700 848 833 835 a 838 
BS biti tea oh 200 845 845 838 a 845 
Rs acs. cheese 700 856 851 850 a 852 


Total sales 24,100 P. Crude S. E. 

nominal. 
Thursday, August 11, 1921. 

Cottonseed oil closed unchanged to 5 
points net higher. Sales, 11,100 bbls. 
Prime crude, 7c asked; prime summer yel- 
low spot, 8.50c; September, 8.70c; Decem- 
ber, 8.35c; March, 8.50c, all bid. 


700 
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COCOANUT OIL.—Many inquiries were 
in the market, some for round lots, but 
confirmation of important transactions 
were lacking. The trade, however, was 
fair in volume. The market remained 
steady. A feature was the sale of fifteen 
cars of snowflake, September shipment, 
buyers’ tanks, basis 8c f. o. b. the coast. 
There was a good deal of interest in the 
efforts to bring about a reduction in the 
import duties on foreign oils at Washing- 
ton. According to the Government, there 
were no imports of cocoanut oil in June; 
imports for the fiscal year ending June 
30th were 165,268,000 lbs., against 271,- 
539,000 lbs. last year. At New York Cey- 
lon in barrels was quoted at 9%@10c, 
Cochin 10%@llc, and edible cocoanut 12 
@12%c. Ceylon, tanks, coast, was quoted 
at 7% @8c, Cochin, tanks, 94@9%c; Ma- 
nila, coast, 74 @8c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market was dull 
and steady with no new feature to the sit- 
uation. On the coast sellers’ tanks were 
65gc asked, duty free, immediate shipment. 
Future shipment was 45c nominal. At 
New York refined was quoted at 9c, crude 
in barrels at 8c, and Pacific coast tanks 
6c. 

PEANUT OFFL.—Trade was small, but 
the market steady. Buyers and sellers ap- 
pear to be about a half cent apart. Domes- 
tic crude peanut was quoted at 7%c f. o. b. 
the mill, and Oriental 7%c tanks coast. At 
New York crude oil was quoted at 9@9\c, 
and refined at 104% @10%c. 

CORN OIL.—The market was dull and 
steady. Corn crop reports indicate a plen- 
tiful supply, but offerings of corn oil are 
well held. At New York crude in barrels 
was quoted at 8c, refined at 104 @10%c, 
and in cases at about $1.11 per gallon. F. 
o. b. the mill tanks were quoted at 64%@ 
7c. 

PALM OIL.—The market was dull and 
steady, with interest generally lacking. 
Largos was quoted at 6%c New York, Ni- 
ger 5%c. Imported palm kernels 9%@ 
956. 
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REFINED 
COTTONSEED OIL 
for 
Shortening Makers 
in Tank Cars, 
Barrels or Drums 





CAPITOL REFININ 


Washington, D. C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF COOKING FATS, SALAD OILS AND SHORTENING 
REFINERS OF VEGETABLE OILS FOR MANUFACTURE OF MARGARINE 





HYDROGENATED 


COTTONSEED OIL 


In 


Bags or Barrels 








COCOANUT OIL FROM PHILIPPINES. 


The total export of cocoanut oil from 
the Philippines during the first quarter of 
1921 amounted to $4,854,985, which was 
$264,196 more than the export for the 
same period in 1918, but $2,816,551 and 
$3,562,952 less than the exports for the 
corresponding periods of 1920 and 1919, 
respectively. The highest single monthly 
exportation during the four years men- 
tioned was in January, 1919, when the 
shipment of oil from the Philippines 
totaled $6,098,069, at an invoice value of 
30 cents per kilo. The United States and 
the Netherlands were the only countries 
that absorbed the exports for the first 
quarter of 1921, while in previous years 
Great Britain, Spain, and France shared a 
good portion of the Philippine output. Of 
the total export for this period $3,190,407, 


United States; $1,661,668, or about 34 per 
cent, to the Netherlands; and $2,910, or 
less than 1 per cent, to all other coun- 
tries. ‘ 

The copra exported for the first quarter 
of 1921 was valued at $1,912,133. That the 
copra trade is becoming active is shown 
by the fact that for the first quarter of 
19206 the total export was $10,148 only. 
In 1918 and 1919 the total exports of copra 
for the first quarters were $122,219, and 
$3,036,871, respectively, states the Bulletin 
of the Philippine Government Commercial 
Agency. 





~o—_— 
COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New York 
August 1 to 9 were 185 bbls. Exports from 
New Orleans during the same time were 


GROGAN AT CORPUS CHRISTI. 

President Patrick S. Grogan of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion has removed from Hearne to Corpus 
Christi, Texas, where he is now engaged 
in active operation of an oil mill. 


e2 


——_—_ %e-—__ —__ 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 

Exports of cottonseed oil during June, 
1921, according to official reports, were 
14,162,086 pounds, compared to 11,272,167 
pounds during June, 1920. Exports during 
the twelve months ending with June, 1921, 
were 273,268,025 pounds, compared to 159,- 
399,518 pounds during the previous twelve 





cr approximately 66 per cent, went to the none. These figures are unofficial. months. 
Kesar... UNION SALAD OIL 
Aesio® SALAD and COOKING OILS 
(3 eal hon le) B lads and salad dressings. B prctinse gst. 
on _—" 8 est for salads and salad dressings. est ACO WHITE COOKING OIL 
Sy for shortening and cooking. Sold by pro- BUTTER OIL 
IDEN? gressive dealers. 








Pure — Wholesome — Odorless. 


The American Cotton Oil Co. 


65 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address “AMCOTOIL” 
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Decolorizing and Deodorizing Problems 
ARE READILY SOLVED GSUJPER FILTCHAR 


This “‘bleaching”’ carbon is so powerful that only very small, or even 
fractional percentages are necessary to give efficient results. 


We welcome any opportunity to demonstrate to you its many advan- 
tages and our T Department is at your service to advise 
or co-operate. WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


FLF TH AVEN U E BUILDING, 





Sole Manufacturers 
N E WW YOR K cil ve 3 

















J. G. GASH & CO., INC. 
Members 25 Beaver Street —— 
ue Cotton Seed New York Telephone Broad 1279 
ssn. 


FATS, OILS, GREASES 
COTTON SEED PRODUCTS 


ALL EDIBLE OILS 


EXPORT IMPORT 








VEGETABLE OILS 
IMPORTERS 
220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 


Seattle San Francisco Fort Worth 
And Other Important Cities in the World 


Chicago Portland 








GRASSO’S 
“Original Holland” Margarine Machinery 


Sold in America only by the 


A.H. BARBER CREAMERY 
SUPPLY CO. 
316 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











HARDENED EDIBLE OILS 


MADE FROM 


VEGETABLE OILS OF ALL KINDS 
Oils Hardened to Order 


The American Oil Treating and Hardening Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 











THOUGHTS ON BUYING COTTONSEED. 
Fort Worth, Tex., July 20, 1921. 
Editor, The National Provisioner: 

What a multitude of sins of omission 
and commission that phrase “buying cot- 
tonseed” covers. A study of the psychology 
of cottonseed buying is very interesting 
and instructive. A few ideas at this time 
will be in order. 

On the basis of the operating costs last 
season, the contracts he has for supplies 
and a pair of rosy-hued glasses, a mill man- 
ager figures his working cost per ton of 
seed will be a certain amount. Optimistic- 
ally, as usual, he figures the money he 
should obtain from a ton of seed. With 
these figures and supreme confidence in a 
future bull market, he buys cottonseed. 

How much oil in the seed he buys? He 
figures that doesn’t matter, because the 
seed he buys will average the same as any 
one else’s, and, therefore, he can pay what 
the other fellow pays. 

Thus with this line of reasoning he buys 
seed. Any kind of seed, so long as it is 
cottonseed. The result is the necessity of 
the kind of talk Mr. Andrews, a banker, 
gave the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation at their annual meeting in June. 
In this talk he skillfully dissected the cot- 
tonseed oil mill men’s way of doing busi- 
ness and showed wherein they were at 
fault. 

With the prospects of a meager cotton 
crop and most oil mill men anticipating a 
bull future market, there is danger of a 
wild scramble for cottonseed. To para- 
phrase a well known saying, “What 
profiteth it a man if he crush all the cot- 
tonseed and go bankrupt?” 

Pick your seed. Raise the average 
amount of oil in the seed you crush. Lo 
cate sections running higher than average 
oil in seed. There is nothing to stop you 
from buying seed in the usual manner by 
guessing, but for your own good locate the 
high oil sections and bring up the average 
oil content of your crush. 

It doesn’t cost any more to crush seed 
containing 43 gallons of available oil 
than it does to crush seed containing 
38 gallons. With crude oil at 50 cents 
per gallon there is a_ difference of 
about $2.50 per ton in profit, which is $50 
a car. Can you invest your time and money 
to better advantage than locating districts 
which will yield you a profit of $50 per car 
above your ordinary profit? 

Here is a true tale of hectic seed-buying 
during the war. A mill had 509 tons of 
seed they wanted to sell. They offered it 
to two large companies. One took samples, 
had them analyzed and found the seed 
were actually worth $40 per ton. The 
other company, without an analysis, bought 
the seed at $75 per ton. What’s the an- 
swer? 

Respectfully, 
THE FORT WORTH LABORATORIES, 
R. H. Fash, Vice-president. 
— ween 
MEMPHIS MARKETS. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 11, 1921.—Basis 
prime crude cottonseed oil dull at 7c; good 
7 per cent meal cleaned up, nominally 
$37.50. Hulls weak, $7.00 loose, $10.00 
sacked. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

Hog products showed considerable weak- 
ness at the end of the week owing to the 
drop in hogs, the latter market breaking a 
dollar a hundred on Thursday under a good 
movement and quiet cash demand. The 
break is expected to shut off the hog run 
and force the leading packers to support 
the product market. Domestic demand was 
quiet and export interest inactive. Weak- 
ness in corn had effect. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cottonseed oil was easier toward the 
week end, influenced by outside conditions, 
mainly the action in lard, but there was a 
noticeable let up in selling pressure and 
active short covering tended to make for a 
steady undertone. There was no change 
in cotton advices. Crude oil increased 
later in the week and a heavy outward 
lard movement continues. Sentiment is 
decidedly mixed, with outside trade small, 
and generaily a change in conditions is 
needed to move market materially. Cash 
trade is slow. 

Closing quotations on cottonseed oil on 
Friday: September, $8.70@8.74; October, 
$8.80@8.84; December, $8.37@8.42; Janu- 
ary, $8.38@8.45; March, $8.50@8.55, 

Tallow. 

Special loose at 54¢c asked. 


Oleo Stearine. 
Quoted at 11%¢c. Extra oleo oil, 124c. 


I~ 





FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


Lard in New York. 

New York, Aug. 12, 1921.—Spot lard at 
New York, prime western, $11.70@11.80; 
Middle West, $11.30@11.40; city steam, 
$11; refined continent, $14; South Ameri- 
can, $14.25; Brazil kegs, $15.25; compound, 
$16.75@11. 


Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, Aug. 12, 1921.—Copra fab- 
rique, —fr.; copra edible, —fr.; peanut 
fabrique, —fr.; peanut edible, —fr. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, Aug. 12, 1921.—(By Cable.)— 

The British government has control of the 


market and no quotations are available. 
Australian tallow at London, 44s, 6d. 


Hull Oil Markets. 
Hull, England, Aug, 12, 1921.—(By Ca- 


ble.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 46s, 6d; 
crude, 40s, 6d. 


o——_ 





ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef for the week up to Aug. 12, 1921, 
show exports from that country were ‘as 
follows: To England, 15,979 quarters; to 
the Continent, 20,964 quarters; to other 
ports, none. Exports for the previous 
week were as follows: England, 9,756 
quarters; to the Continent, 18,554 quarters; 
to other ports, none. 


Ye— 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts for the week ending August 6: 








Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 

, i. Bh Bee 4,018 6,331 36,784 6,858 
ee eee 1,499 3,401 255 13,132 
Central Union ..... - 3,319 1,611 9,065 ...... 
Total for week ...... 8,836 11,843 46,104 19,990 
Previous week ........+ 8,363 12,225 46,838 19,282 
Two weeks ago ........ 9,143 17,399 49,671 20,409 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1921. 






Cattle. Hogs. 
ECE EEE 500 3,000 
MORONS . Cle: 6.065 cccevce 500 q 
MINS ccdh hata iaa we gs eae 500 5,000 
Ste BEE “Gite Sewcay vee cce 200 3,000 
eer 100 1,500 
aera 400 2,000 
a. eee 200 700 
Oklahoma City ......... 200 100 
of eee 300 400 
| SSS es 100 200 
SEE Bin cb aoe gob ccus 200 500 
TEE dancciv-ceevectrews 200 300 
PE. << ccceecceudube 200 4,000 
Pittsburgh 100 1,500 
Cincinnati 200 1,500 
Ee een 1,360 
Cleveland 200 2,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ 100 
er 475 1,780 
eo ee eae 100 200 

MONDAY, AUGUST 8, 1921. 
ND 5 65 vawivdine< ameeee 14,000 31,000 
Oe ae rer 22,500 7,500 
ae ee 10,000 3,000 
is) SEE cexcerrcaescees CE 7,000 
ae OC ere 6,000 
a! | ee eer 2,300 
en ey ee ee », 500 4,800 
Oklahoma City 1,600 
POG WOMNO eeu s ctdevouve't 3,000 1,100 
ee eee 2 300 
EE. ete webs vageesees 800 
EO Kaos tans 0's de: 1,200 
, |. BEES SS < ene eres 1,300 
Indianapolis 3,000 
ee 3,800 
CRRCIIOEE 6c ccc cvicnceccen ape 3,200 
REY kane Scie ton ta ores 9,600 
Cleveland 8,000 
eee, TORR. |. csscedies 500 1,200 
ae Be 1,150 999 
WOOO  .40s Ges eiscecases 4,200 300 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1921. 
SN 5 ics 36s een eee 9,000 17,000 
Kansas City 15,000 8,000 
NS OC ii Sdn 9s he 8 ts 7,000 
eer 7,500 
i, AEE: denies hus ed 0 4,000 
Sioux City 5,000 
GR OE  nassicen'es < cdscew 4,6 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,600 600 
DOC: AUG ce cccicicsisn BH 600 1,200 
ee 500 1,5 
cn EEE ERT ECE 400 1,700 
CO ee ee eee 400 1,100 
La rere ere 400 1,300 
eee 800 8,000 
4, , ern 100 500 
Co eer ee 300 3,000 
0 ee 100 1,800 
CO ee eee eee 500 2,000 


Nashville, 


New York 





Tenn. 













Cer 
OCRICAEO 20s cocvcceceseses 
Kansas City 
GONE. = beviecccavvececees 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 8,000 
Sioux City ; 6,000 
Ee re * 7,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,100 1,100 
Fort Worth i 600 
Milwaukee 1,000 
DOMVOP § cccccscvscccccees 600 
EE rer 1,300 
WE irs cecer essence 1,100 
Indianapolis 10,000 
Pittsburgh 1,000 
Cincinnati 3.600 
PRIN Sie cecdccccccacs ssones 1,600 
Clevelaml ...cccccccccces 400 3,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ......... 100 1,200 
NN, No 5 Foc. enincayens 1,600 1,500 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, 1921. 
CRBCMD «o.6.6:0 c0-0 cessor es 11,000 30,000 
Kansas City . 5,000 5,000 
Omaha ......-20- . 2,800 8,000 
OE. BE. oes ceversadwawe 2,000 9,000 
St. Joseph 1,500 6,000 
Sioux City 1,500 4,500 
Ree 1,600 2,600 
Oklahoma City .........- 1,700 300 
Wart WER .cccecscccecs 8,690 1,100 
DERIWAUNGO 20.2 ccccccccce 600 1,000 
STO dwn 006 600.0000 cance 600 1,800 
BmGIAMAVOMS .cccccccccece 800 8,000 
PRCCUMUPER 2c ccccceccccce 100 2,500 
Cincinnati ......-.ccceee 1,100 6,200 
TED vine cet ceccbsceeps sede 1,800 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1921. 
Cattle Hogs 
QHICRMO cccercvcccecccccsesevesucd 21,000 
Kansas City 1,000 


Omaha 
St. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. 


Louis . 


Paul . 








Oklahoma City ..cscccccccscvcess 500 
Fort Worth er 
Milwaukee - ....ccscccccscccsccese 100 200 
DORVEE once ccc cccvccvccvicvcesevens 300 200 
Im@ineepolia owe. cvcccccecccoces 800 387,000 
Pittaburgh .....cccecccccccccrcce voce 2,300 
Cincinnati ....cceeeeeececcesconcs 700 5,000 
Bufhale: ..cccrvcsccccsccsvsccvecoes 200 =6,100 
eo 











Sheep. 
1,000 
600 
1,000 
200 


19,000 
9,000 
15,000 
6,000 
4,500 
1,000 
1,200 
“1,900 
200 
5,400 
1,000 


200 
7,966 


1,400 


800 
1,000 
4,500 

600 

500 

200 
1,900 


Sheep 
6,000 
1,500 
4,000 
2,000 

500 
700 
200 
500 
100 
600 
900 
3,900 
1,800 


If you are looking for a good position 
watch for opportunities on the “Wanted” 
page of The National Provisioner. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters, for. the week ending Saturday, ion b. 1921, 
are reported to The National Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. S 

ne neil Th EE Pe ee 5,534 500 oie 
Te RRS a 5,559 14,600 
Morris & Co. ...... wend eva 3,952 11,100 
REC eae 328 12,800 
Anglo-American Provision Co. ° 376 9,100 
G. H,. Hammond Co. ........ 2,408 8,400 
ae: MeNeill & Libby ..... eee — 

Brennan Packing Co., 4,500 hogs; Miller & Ha +t, 
3.500 hogs; Independent Packi Co., 5,500 noe 


Boyd, Lunham & Co., 6,700 hogs; Western Packin 
Provision Co., 10,100 hogs; Roberts & Oake 3000 
hogs; others, 12,100 hogs. as 








OMAHA. 

Cattle. rs. $ 
Morris rhs sacha gobi s ocak 3,426 ge. ~s 
BOMB: ili oi aa ocece 4,347 6,468 13/981 
Cudahy Packing Co. 2.2.11. 7! 4183 8.281 11,975 
Armour & Co. ............... 4,074 6,314 13,216 
Dold Packing Co... 122.2227! 1,672 4,404 928 
Genet Bes. 582s eee see 4,546 e 
oe. Os SD) rv « Sa buths Sean eles 9,604 hei 

KANSAS CITY. 

Cattle. Hogs. Shee 
PR ENS ids Sais etna kc ce 7,140 6.167 i ashe 
Cudahy Packing Co. 1.212227! 4,409 3.488 3.436 
Fowler Packing Co. |... 1,034 sp : 
Morris & Co. 26 2°49 
Swift & Co. 52 7400 
Wilson & Co. 7 4.449 
SEE Res "162 

Cattle. gs Ss 
Armour RE aa eet 3,823 ho sate 
eT Se ee 3.83 3,464  4°730 
MMMM. Sonn oi, cocaek a ee sabe 3,002 
Rt teen BB. Oo. .,......, 954 Aik eed 
Independent Packing Co. 1,167 1,939 ere 
American Packing Co. ....... 168 Fo ee 
East Side Packing Co. ....... 218 1,818 
Krey Packing Co. 114 905 a 
Heil Packing Co. ..... 33 677 ke 
Sieloff Packing Co. 89 sees 42 
MEINE '0 4. 04: dss-d-aousiche acacia 488 20,414 2,800 

—So—__ 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Aug, 6, 1921: 





CATTLE. 
RINNE. -ctve sila sia ss ea Ar eaiee igi bee abaeam a iale 35,115 
SE RIOR Sinn.p 010 oe bis 40's 6 vege. ob: 0:k.5 pire ow aun 
I da haedins cckcsecsyctweedvsdeeweses vee ue 19,620 
East St. Louis 11,434 
SEEN wiave-5 oae-nn-< 4-0 anit dans Alene eae 7,651 
UE REA Geree's cccceeuwh sone obs oeoues ene 3,969 
a Eee 1,084 
South St. Paul 10,828 
Philadelphia ...... 2,362 
ENS aks i dala dada oweuied ehepauweadels 1,696 
New Zeck end Jereey Clty .ocin.ccsssesccces 8,836 
HOGS. 

SR india’ Ste buch sd ketecckinss ie Baden vO coe 
EE EEE akin 2 hacks yeeeen akties cpeals vaame 

Omaha 


East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
aE EE eee ee Ree AR OS 
Cedar Rapids 
Ottumwa 
South St. 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York and J 
Oklahoma City 
Milwaukee 
Cincinnati 







RED, Ub nv.na0.00 ganic s-a6 ms hanes kano sens ehae 
Kansas City 
Omaha ...-ccecee 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
CE birth anak 4 dass bad vine s bwkbwangaced base 
South St. Paul 
Philadelphia 
EE eee eee re er 
New York and Jersey City 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
Aug. 5, 1921, with comparisons: 


Western dressed meats: This week. Last week. 
BECCTE, COFOREMOS occcccicccsde 3,015 2,579 
ee 448 414 
EE: SUNOS  Sccscvcyvcses 76 n4 
Vee, COREE: oiiv kd os secon 2,353 1,998 
Dey. GIES. 6 oa ce ridesvave 8,776 9,180 
Mutton, carcasses ........... ,t27 1,408 
eS ee, 276,614 

Local slaughters: 

RRS eT eer Ae 2,362 2,283 
COROER «Ce vaciwsscvisidccsece 1,546 1,862 
SO. 806 cha beane dob exe Se WS 7,575 8,648 
EE eT Tee ce 12,263 13,518 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES active and _ steady. 
Four of the big five packers moved a total 
of 15,060 July-August heavy Texas steers 
at 14c. One car of similar salting butts 
brought 13%¢c, and 2,500 more light cows 
sold at 12c. No other business _ noted. 
Good inquiry continues. Bids at 10%c for 
June and illic for July local small packer 
all weights were refused. A bid of 11%c 
for special weight June-July local small 
packer cows was declined. Sellers are 
askiug up to 12%c. Native steers sold re- 
cently at l4c; Texas quoted 14c; butts, 
13%c; Colorados, 12%c; branded cows, 
10@1lce nominal; outside asked; heavy 
cows quoted at 13c; light cows at 12c; na- 
tive bulls, 74%.@8%ec; branded bulls, 64@ 
7'eec for dates, weights and points. 

Later.—(N. Y.): Two cars small pack- 
er cows and steers sold at llc; 3,500 out- 
side city calf sold $1.30@1.80@2.25. Small 
parcel also brought same. Small lots of 
Holland calf brought 30c, 8,000 southern 
aged hides sold 5c flat, 29 bales Egyptian 
goats sold 5c at auction, 7 bales Sudan 
sheep 2c. 

COUNTRY HIDES steady. Business is 
still slow of consummation but shows a 
steady improvement. Outlets seem to be- 
come: a trifle broader as time progresses, 
but the calls continue almost altogether 
for the top descriptions of stock. Buyers 
believe it best policy to put tanning cost 
only into the best of raw materials, es- 
pecially when prices are on such a low 
basis and the difference between poor and 
good quality so small. A car of current 
collection grub free local extremes sold at 
llc. Numerous recent sales have been ef- 
fected at 10%c. One large buyer who has 
been talking a 9c level has advanced his 
views to 10c and might even pay 104c 
for something choice. It is stated open 
bids are in the market for grub free ex- 
tremes at 9%c f.o.b. shipping points for 
fresh stock and 9%c Chicago basis for 
goods showing but few grubs and not over 
four months old. Interest is centered al- 
most entirely in the extreme light weights. 
It is reported that a couple of cars of choice 
Ohio and similar grub free buffs moved 
at 7%c f.o.b. shipping points. Most sell- 
ers in that section ask that figure, but 
trades above a 7c basis are said to be ex- 
tremely few. Most dealers are anxious to 
dispose of the over 45 Ibs. hides, as the 
lighter weights sell readily, leaving them 
with the overweights requiring some ef- 
fort to dispose of. All weights of season- 
able country hides are quoted at 6@7%c 
Chicago basis as to sections, dates and 
descriptions; inside for mildly grubby 
goods. Aged all weights range down to 
about a 5c level. Heavy steers are quoted 
about 10@1lic nominal; heavy cows and 
buffs are ranged at 6144,@7%c for quality, 
section and description; extremes are 
ranged about 914%.@llic for qualities. Aged 
buffs are quoted down to 5c lately paid: 
aged extremes are quoted about 6c. Coun- 
try branded hides are quoted about 5@6c 
flat basis; country packer branded hides 
are quiet and held at 7@10c for quality, 
dates and sections. Bulls quoted 5@5%c; 
country packer bulls at 6%@7%c and 
glues at 83@3%c. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES quiet. No 
new business reported in Twin Cities. 
Sales of nearby grub free extremes are 
reported at 914c Chicago basis. Late sales 
were effected in Twin Cities at 10c Chi- 
cago. Heavier hides continue quiet and 
are quoted nominal about 64%4,@7c Chicago. 
All weight hides are ranged about 6%@ 
71%4c asked with the inside nearer a trad- 
ing basis. Bulls are quiet at 5@5%c; kip- 
skins quoted 10@12c; calfskins, 12@15c 
and horse hides $2.50@3.00 flat f.q.b. 

CALFSKINS quiet. First salted local 
city and packer calfskins quoted 20c last 
paid, the former on split weights 8/10 and 


10/15 lbs. Best bids for straight weight 
cities are at 19c and there are not so many 
tanners interested as formerly, leading 
some operators to characterize the situa- 
tion as evidencing signs of easiness. Out- 
side city skins quoted at 18@19c for top 
stocks while resalted stuff ranges at 15@ 
l7e. Very little demand noted for resalt- 
ed skins. Countries quoted, 12@15c. Dea- 
cons, 75c@$1.25; recent sales at $1.10; 
slunks, $1.10; kipskins, 17c last paid for 
cities and packers; outside lots 10@15c for 
qualities. 

DRY HIDES quiet. All weight westerns 
quoted 10@12c nominal. . 

HORSEHIDES quiet. Country run of 
stock quoted $2.50@3.00; inside is tan- 
ners’ views. Renderer hides, $3.00@3.50; 
recent sales mixed hides, $3.00; some still 
held at $3.25. Ponies and glues half; colts, 
50@70c. 

SHEEP PELTS steady. Recent busi- 
ness was reported in packer lambskins of 
current kill, embracing 40,000 at 70c for 
loeal stock and ranging down to 62%c for 
river goods. Shearlings quoted 45@55c 
asked; dry western pelts quoted 10@13c 
for dates, sections and _ descriptions. 
Pickled skins $2.50@2.75 dozen and goat- 
skins, 25@65c. 


HOGSKINS quiet. Country run quoted 


at 20@40c with rejected pigs and glues 
half rates. Pigskin strips, 24%@3% asked 


for 1’s. 
New York. 

PACKER HIDES steady. Business is 
going on in branded steers in the city 
packer market, but details of the move- 
ment are still somewhat guarded. Butts 
sold at 13c and Colorados moved at 12c. 
but actual quantities involved cannot be 
learned. It is stated only a few cars of 
each description moved, all of July take- 
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off. Native steers are quoted at 1314c; 
spready steers 17@17%4c; cows are quoted 
quiet at 11@12c and bulls at 7@8c. 
SMALL PACKER HIDES.—Several cars 
of small packer steers and cows of light 
average sold at llc. Most buyers talk 10c 
as their ideas on all weight Eastern small 
packer cows and some offerings are noted 
at 10%c. Steers alone are held up to 12c. 
Bulls and brands quoted 64%@7%%éc. 
COUNTRY HIDES.—Boston notes a 
slightly better feeling in country hides, 
with tanners showing more interest and 
returning counter bids, usually %4@lc un- 
der asking levels on good quality stock. 
Extremes from choice Middle West sec- 
tions, practically free from grubs, are avail- 
able at 10%@lic and recent sales have 
been effected in this range though in 
rather small volume. Business at 10@ 
101%4c for about the same described stock 
of Western origin is noted. Southern ex- 
tremes are quoted at 8@9c nominal and 
up to 10c asked for best Ohio River de- 
scriptions. New England extremes are 
priced at 8@8'%c; heavier hides are sal- 
able at 7c for good quality buffs and heavy 
cows and reports are current that some 
trading in fair size has been done at 7c. 
CALFSKINS.—No new developments are 
noted in the market for trimmed New 
York city calfskins, which last sold at $1.75 
@2.25@2.60. Dealers are willing to sell 
further lots at 5 cents appreciation and 
some sellers talk up to $2.75 for the 9/12s 
which seem to be in better favor since the 
demand for kipskins has become much 
improved. Holders have not moved any 
skins to speak of for a week or ten days 
and buyers believe accumulations of mod- 
erate size will soon be noted despite the 
rather slow collections. Outside skins 
quoted $1.50@1.85@2.25. Untrimmed stock 
16@18c; kipskins quoted $3.25@3.50 for 
lights and heavies at $3.60@3.75 for busi- 
nesss and up to $4.00 asked. 
HORSEHIDES.—Renderers quoted $3.25 


@3.50; countries $2.50@3.00; fronts $2.50 
@2.75; and butts $1.25@1.30 for meas- 
urements. 








Stocks ww“ Distribution of Hides and Skins 


Results of the census of hides, skins and leather for the month ending July 30, 


1921, have just been made public. 
30 are as follows: 


~Number on hand June 30, 1921———— 











The stocks of domestic and foreign hides on June 


Number 


Domestic:Packer Un- disposed 
(Green salted). classified of during 
Total. Light. Medium. Heavy. weights. June. 
Cae WOR ioe cence ere scicéccccens 3,602,035 417,213 1,038,300 646,499 1,500,023 724,543 
Steers— 
ID: i4. co sceuv us vacveedeasé 641,155 19,061 119,822 168,934 333,338 131,351 
WOE 6 ones be cceecuscewes 831,068 74,781 150,556 235,582 420,149 230,674 
Cows— 
MELT EEE CC 337,423 42,934 435,695 23,775 135,019 58,345 
oo ee eer eee ee 898,516 195,546 251,919 80,166 370,885 220,816 
Bulls— 
IN, Ss cticin ee hee tenn ee 24,564 210 925 144,453 8,976 16,409 
Unbranded 141.476 3,314 8,274 59,165 70,723 39,862 
po DD RP TEL ere 377,833 81,367 71,109 64,424 160,933 27,086 
Calf and kip skins: 
MEE * se Hades.s 6.00 cide hed eebguatas 1,073,472 ee 441,985 439,403 218,641 
MEE 20:04 00-0060 66 Pee ek eebaserredé eee | wheceees” — iy \ewoseser (|. Recwnes 290,363 66,321 
Disposed 
On hand June 30. of during June. 
Domestic (other than packer) and Foreign. Domestic. Foreign. Domestic. Foreign. 
Cattle—Green salted: 
FS OE ery or ree ee hides 178,682 366,808 52,238 36,463 
CRE. eCboc bbws 60d 0 6.dn 0. h090040004.0¢0epeeddewekenee hides 806,645 298,439 90.035 9,748 
I ons den ales Sebeel x 2208 fo cwseenenetemende cena hides 70,962 5,524 2,061 1,317 
MRROE, BRUAND . oon cdc sece ns tecdedesecvesceccsenneccea hides 768,885 77,642 278,735 97,409 
Cattle—Dry or dry salted .......ccccccccccccccvesees hides 171,340 714,103 8,645 89,563 
Buffalo—Dry or dry salted .........c.ceeeeeee cencee wee *" Uther. ae” 8 =— wae nigte’s 25,043 
Cattle and kip (foreign tanned) ..........ecesseeeeee ae tee See kk eae 4,534 
All other foreign tanned ............cccscccccccscecs ee |  dasaees i ened ec 18,632 
Calf: 
GUO BONNOE soc dncedvctnvcccccericveccteseatvccesss skins 1,758,680 602,891 380,537 273,164 
BE Ge MID a vevncsvincascbdeteccesstensanarey skins 104,314 351,190 19,227 68,794 
Kip: 
Gress NE ind onsen 60:0.6:04 ph eee Sa eeesc gem ctentees skins 254,420 59,484 61,801 1,273 
Per rere re eer skins 45,834 376,088 11,407 65,907 
Horse, colt, ass and mule—Dry or green salted: 
Pee CS sin oicecnSlssie's ap eons «aah eee eae hides 273,282 112,736 21,338 162 
Dis. Cibbnetabeneesucewediecneceke ..whole fronts 31,854 25,191 1,860 400 
PPT rerrrrr TT rc Tere Tr whole butts 103,083 90,322 4.200 8 —s— ceveses 
SL in cn seta vas c¥scr cs eu suse eener 1SeNgeuceute shanks 57,947 a ON See ee 
OPT eee pieces 185,688 13,553 70,378 300 
Goat and kid .........7 [W860 0eteteeeKckeretreeniheren skins 217,983 9,461,864 21,126 887,938 
EES re eet Te ee ee. -. aewamare Rae. — --segecee 38,334 
Wool sheep and lamb ........cccccsccccccccevecccvees skins 1,120,482 1,603,439 406,150 51,271 
Sheep and lamb .......... cc cccccccccccccccccscccevees skins 5,437,435 5,593,736 630,045 348,491 
ER ES SS eee ere pieces 136,377 1,083,068 10,934 338,669 
PND Ge dtececeserceorivesconctsveses 36,159 ae, ébecebe 49,728 
Kangaroo and wallaby ..........cccccccccccccccccccesSEIMM = cesses ne << <taseeh .;~" .eeeeneds 
Deer, elk, gazelle, etc 8,802 203,077 122 42,919 
Pig and hog— 
WENO GREED cwcncccccccecccccedesseccccesescnsece te skins 112,281 7,378 CO i 
ee. + . weadwance BU, ~ > -eeesas 
5,1 ae. “seesken 2,200 
1,872 ee = ‘eeéepan 83 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 


(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Markets.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Aug. 11. 
Following a sharp upturn Monday, when 


receipts were smaller than generally had 
been anticipated, values of corn-fed steers 
have been well maintaind and today were 
fully 25c higher for the week, while com- 
mon and medium grassers lost all of the 
early advance and some sales today looked 
a. shade lower than a week ago. Corn fed 
cattle were in fairly good supply Monday, 
but the supply dwindled on the following 
days. On the other hand, the proportion 
of grassy native and western range stock 
increased. About 1,500 western range cat- 
tle arrived Monday and a few loads on 
subsequent days. Buyers were very bear- 
ish on low-priced grassers and indications 
late today were that the price range is to 
be still further widened, traders generally 
feeling almost certain that thin grassers 
are in for still further declines. Weight 
seemed to be of less consequence than 
any recent period, where quality was good 
or choice, and choice bullocks averaging 
above 1,500 lbs. sold within 15c of top 
yearlings. A new high top on yearlings 
since January was scored Tuesday, when 
two droves, both Illinois fed, reached 
$10.65. This price was duplicated again 
Thursday on yearlings averaging 996 Ibs. 
and 1,010 lbs. Numerous loads of yearlings 
(Continued on page 189.) 


—— - %——_— 


KANSAS CITY. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, August 10. 
Demand for fat cattle continued urgent 


today. Prime grades sold into a new high 
position for the year at $10.50, and all 
grades of good killing cattle were stronger 
than Tuesday and 25 to 50 cents above 
last week’s best time. Hog prices aver- 
aged 10 to 20 cents lower. At the decline 
shippers bought freely. Sheep were steady 
and trade in lambs showeG a weaker ten- 
dency. Receipts today were 11,500 cattle, 
7,000 hogs, and 6,000 sheep, compared with 
8,000 cattle, 8,000 hogs, and 4,500 sheep a 
week ago, and 9,150 cattle, 6,300 hogs, and 
3,900 sheep a year ago. Prime 1,347-pound 
steers sold in Kansas City today up to 
$10.50, the highest price paid on any mar- 
ket this year. Choice grass fat steers 
reached $8.75, and wintered grassers sold 
up to $9.25, Numerous sales of steers fed 
grain on grass were made at $9.50@10. 
Large demand has characterized the trade 
this week. Local killers in the first ten 
days this month have taken twice as many 
cattle as in the corresponding period in 
July, and the order, shipping, and feeder 


trade shows a similar expansion. Plain 
and ordinary steers held steady and 
butcher grades were quoted weak. Veal 


calves and bulls were steady. 
Hog prices were irregular this week. 


Monday the market was up 25@50 cents 
and in the past two days more than half 
the gain was lost. Today’s prices were 10 
to 20 cents under Tuesday. The top price 
was $10.85, and bulk of sales $9.75@10.75. 
The decline here was caused by lower 
prices elsewhere. 

Lambs were quoted weak to 25 cents 
lower than Tuesday and 50@75 cents un- 
der the best time Monday. Native lambs 
are selling at $8.25@9.25, and western 
lambs $9@9.85. Prime Utah lambs sold up 
to $10.60 Monday. Sheep are steady to 
25 cents lower, with ewes bringing $4@5 
and wethers $5@5.75. 


Se——_ 


ST. LOUIS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., Aug. 10. 

Receipts of cattle for the three days 
this week have been fair and the market 
again ruled upward on the better grades 
of corn-fed stock. No choice steers or 
yearlings arrived, though numerous lots 
of good kinds have sold up to $9.50, values 
averaging 25c higher, 50c in spots, The 
bulk of common to medium native steers 
have sold from $6.50@8, Texas and Okla- 
homa consignments moving through a 
spread of $4.50@7.50. Receipts of the lat- 
ter have totaled approximately 240 cars, a 
liberal showing. Trading in butcher 
stuff registered a slight advance Tues- 
day, but weakness developed today, values 
ruling weak to 25c lower. This puts av- 
erage prices about in line with Monday. 
The demand for stocker and feeder cattle 
continues good and the market averages 
25@50c higher for the period. Veal calves 
opened steady for the week, but values 
broke succeeding two days, the bulk of 
lights Wednesday selling about 50c under 
Monday. Common and throwout calves 
continue unchanged. 

After reaching the highest point of the 
year last Thursday when the top stood at 
$12 per cwt., hog prices fell off sharply 
and closed the week at $11.65. The first 
two days this week rallies occurred which 
moved the top back up to $11.80, but on 
Wednesday there was an unfavorable reac- 
tion and much of the early week advance 
was lost. The top on Wednesday was 
$11.70 with the bulk of light and butcher 
hogs ranging from $11.35@11.60, medium 
and strong weights selling from $11.25 
down to $10.75 on hogs weighing 250 to 260 
pounds. No extremely heavies were yard- 
ed. Pigs shared the decline and sold from 
$11.50 down with some light southern 
stock from $8@9. Present prices on rough 
sows are $8.75@9, and on stags $7.50@7.75. 
Receipts for the week were 44,022 as 
against 45,608 a week ago. Today’s quo- 
tations are: Mixed and butchers $11.25@ 
11.60; good heavies, $10.85@11.40; roughs, 
$8@8.85; lights, $11.50@11.60; pigs, $10@ 
11.40; bulk, $11.25@11.60. 

Sharply increased receipts of sheep and 
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lambs had a bearish effect on prices and 
the market on lambs stand about a dollar 
lower than a week ago with sheep at a 50- 
cent lower level than last Wednesday. Re- 
ceipts for the period totaled the large fig- 
ure of 24,843, as against 14,327 for the cor- 
responding period the preceding week. 
Lambs which sold at $9.50 last Wednesday 
are at present quotable at $8.50, with me- 
dium and southwest offerings from $8@ 
8.25; culls $3@4.50, fat handy-weight ewes, 
$4, and heavy sheep at $3. Canners are 
unchanged, selling from 50c@$1, with cop- 
pers and bucks from $2@3.50. 


go—_—__ 


OMAHA. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Neb., August 10. 

As usual at this time of the year, there 
has been a marked increase in receipts of 
western range cattle but supplies of native 
corn-fed stock seem to hold out better than 
they have for years. Demand for the na- 
tive stock is also holding up well and 
prices have scored a further advance this 
week of 15@z5c. Bulk of the western rang- 
ers have been on the feeder order but 
quite a few have been selling as beef and 
at steady to strong figures. Best native 
beeves are selling up around $10@10.25 
with bulk of the trading around $9@9.75. 
Choice western range beeves have sold at 
$7.50@8 while bulk of the rangers have 
been going around $6@7, both as feeders 
and as beef. The market for cows and 
heifers has been very unsatisfactory for 
sometime past as the outlet is somewhat 
restricted. Fair to good grass beeves are 
going largely around $4.50@5.50 with prime 
heifery stock around $6@6.50 and canners 
as low as $2@3. Demand for stockers 
and feeders has been steadily increasing 
of late and this has naturally been a 
potent factor in strengthening values. 

The hog market has been rather erratic 
of late and in spite of very moderate sup- 
plies prices have scored sharp advances 
followed by just as sharp declines. The 
general average however is not very much 
different from last week and demand from 
both packers and shipper buyers has kept 
up well. All classes of buyers continue 
to favor the light and butcher weight hogs 
while the extreme heavy and rough pack- 
ing loads find a very uncertain outlet at 
bottom prices. With only 9,000 hogs here 
today trade was dull and prices anywhere 
from 25@50c lower. Tops brought $10.75 
as against $11 on last Wednesday and bulk 
of the trading was at $8.60@10 against 
$9.25@10.50 a week ago. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs this week 
have fallen down sharply and the general 
trend of values has been upward owing 
to the healthy demand for packing ac- 
count being supplemented by keen com- 
petition from feeder buyers. Fat lambs 
are quoted at $9.50@10.50 and feeder lambs 
are bringing $7.25@8.35. Not a great deal 
of aged stock is coming but fat ewes find 
a ready sale at $3.50@5. 











MR. PACKER: 








Do you get our Weekly Market 
Report? If not, advise us. We 
want to keep you posted, by 
mail or wire at our expense. 








low prices here. 


That Kansas City is the BEST MARKET in the 
West to buy your Live Stock? 


Because they sell better worth the money than on any other 
Western market. 


Fat grass cattle coming from Texas and Colorado are selling at 
A trial order will prove the truth of our assertion. 


For “Service that Satisfies’’ send that next order to 


SCHWARTZ, BOLEN & CO. 


Live Stock Order Buyers 
STOCK YARDS 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 

Thomas Crawford plans to build an ice 
plant at Natoma, Kas. 

The Williston Ice Company, Williston, S. 
C., will rebuild their burned plant. 

Construction will begin in the near fu- 
ture on a $75,000 ice plant at Harrisburg, 
I 

The Gurdon Ice Company is building a 
plant at Gurdon, Ark. The company is 
capitalized at $25,000. 

The Green Forest Cooperative Cream- 
ery, Green Forest, Ark., will install a 10- 
ton capacity ice plant. 

The Hardee County Power and Ice Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Wauchula, 
Fla., with a capital of $200,000. 

The Growers’ Storage and Supply Com- 
pany is building a refrigeration plant and 
warehouse at Freewater, Ore. 

The Home Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Austin, Tex., has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $125,000 to $175,000. 

Plans formulated some time ago for 
the erection of a cold storage warehouse 
at Appleton, Wis., have been revived. 

Sweeney & Company, wholesale grocers 
at Gonzales, Tex., are adding a large cold 
storage department to their warehouse. 

The new ice and cold storage plant 
of the Pacific Fruit Express Company, at 
Ogden, Utah, will begin operation Septem- 
ber 1. 

The ice house of the Clinton Ice Com- 
pany, at Port Clinton, Ohio, has been 
wrecked by a storm. The loss approxi- 
mates $7,000. 

Work’on the new cold storage plant at 
Brighton, Ontario, is progressing rapidly 
and the plant is expected to be complete 
by August 15. 

The Roanoke-Vinton Ice Company is 
planning the erection of a new ice and cold 
storage plant at Roanoke, Va., at a cost 
of about $100,000. 


The citizens of Holmesville, Nebr., plan 
to erect an ice plant at that place. 

The Middlesboro Creamery Company, 
Middlesboro, Ky., will erect an ice plant 
and ice cream factory. 

The new plant of the Piedmont Ice and 
Coal Company, at Greenboro, N. C., is com- 
pleted and ready for operation. 


The Thomasville Ice and Manufacturing 


Company will build an ice depot and cold 
storage plant at Thomasville, Ga. 

The Peninsula Ice and Cold Storage 
Company has been incorporated at Day- 
tonna Beach, Fla., with a capital of $30,000. 
The company plans to erect an ice and 
cold storage plant with a capacity of 30 
tons daily and with a 50 ton refrigeration 
capacity. 

Se 
MORE CONVENTION NOTES. 

A new gent in the field—also from Bal- 
timore—also a new member. I. Salgonick, 
the famous flyweight from South Exeter 
street, the habitat of the bologna sausage, 
dazzles the eye with a different silk shirt 
at every meal. He is building a good rep- 
utation and will be heard from. 

A new face from Pittsburgh is Ed 
Wettach, from the famous old Zollet es- 
tablishment. He radiates good nature, is 
so good a judge of live pigs that he can 
tell good corn-fed stock just by hearing 
’em squeal; that’s what he says. 

H. A. Fleming says he’s from Boston— 
he has no proof aside from his word. 
H. A. lost his famous smile once in the past 
five years. The reason was that he had 
to wait seven minutes for his flapjacks. 
He is famous for being lucky, hence his 
nickname, Lucky Fleming. 

E. W. Bromilow, although sligthly indis- 
posed, could not stay away. Mr. Bromilow 
and wife joined in the boat ride and report 
a bully good time. 

George Seinderland, who 








recently re- 





All Kinds of Re 


JOHN R. 


Glenwood Avenue 
West of 22nd St. 


Cold Stora e Insulation 


gerator Construction 


LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














JAMISON’S 
STANDARD 
TRACK , 
DOOR 


A powerfully constructed, thor- 
oughly insulated Cold Storage 
Door for Packing Houses, 
Abattoirs and all plants where 
overhead rails are in use. 


May we send you catalog 10? 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 


Formerly 
Jones Cold Storage Door Co. 


Hagerstown, Maryland U.S. A. 








entered the brokerage business after an 
absence of several years, was having the 
time of his life renewing old acquaint- 
ances. 

The plant of Harry Manaster & Bro. 
was the scene of many visitors. Henry 
Manaster escorted the guests from the 
hotel to the plant and was kept very busy. 
The trip through the plant was enjoyed 
by all. 

The advance guabd of Cincinnati pack- 
ers arrived in town Sunday morning and 
consisted of the following: Elmer and Mi- 
chael Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Pkg. Co.; 
Roland and N.R. Meyer, H. H. Meyer Pkg. 
Co.; J. Hoffmann, John Hoffman’s Sons 
Co., and C. Hauk, Ideal Pkg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, is always on the job. 

G. D. Allman, general manager, United 
States Cold Storage Co., has exactly the 
opposite atmosphere from the nature of 
his business. His acquaintance will assure 
one of this fact. 

Messrs. A. T. Pratt, Geo. C. Mayer and 
R. B. Harbison of the Paterson Prrchment 
Paper Co. kept up their good work by add- 
ing another convention to their long at- 
tendance record. 

Al Eberhart and Jay Hormel answered 
for Geo. A. Hormel & Company, Austin, 
Minnesota. 

Wood S. Agar, Agar Packing Company, 
of Fulton street, Chicago, never misses fire 
at a convention. The following is by 
Wood and dedicated to man’s truest friend: 
The dog stood on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled. 

The deck was hotter than billy h——, 

The flames an angry red. 

HOT DOG! 

Arkansas City, Kansas, is represented 
by Richard T. Keefe, Henneberry & Com- 
pany a Chicago boy and one of God’s no- 
blemen—it’s not going too far to assert. 

James McCrea, of Cleveland, an ex-pres- 
ident of the old A. M. P. A., a shrewd busi- 
ness man and a good scout, represents 
the Lake Erie Provision Company, and his 
visit means largely “business first.” 

A. P. Jacobsen, Interstate Packing Com- 
pany, is here all the way from Winona, 
Minn. Distance means nothing to him. 

Indianapolis Abattoir Company is repre- 
sented by Ed Merritt, an up-to-the-minute 

old timer. From buck private to gener- 
alissimo is Ed’s record and he wasn’t 
ruined in the process, either. 

From Des Moines, Iowa, there comes Fred 
T. Fuller, Des Moines Packing Company, 
of whom it hath been said: “Lightning 
has nothing on that guy. Fred works fast. 

From Detroit, Mich., there appeareth 
T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond, Standish & 
Company, another shining light in the 
packing firmament. The Standard Oil 
Company at one time would have backed 
J. W. in the packing game to the limit if 
he would have accepted. 

Charles E. Herrick, Brennan Packing 
Company, stands out like a sentry box in 
a fog. Ye ancient Mariner has nothing 
on C. E. Just back from sailing the seven 
seas and scattering abroad pieces of 
Eight. 


CORK INSULATION 


Sales or Contracts 


R. 6. HALLIWELL CO. (Inc.) 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO 


P. A. KLEY 


ARCHITECT - ENGINEER 

Shenandoah Trust Building 
SHENANDOAH, PA. 

Packing plants, ice cream and cold storage 

construction. Fire insurance adjustments. 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organie impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Heney Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 


29th Street and Gra 


Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which, subject to prior sale, may be obiained from the following: 


Atlanta—M. & M. Warehouse Co.; 
Thompson Engineering Co. 

Baltimore—Werning, Moving, Hauling & Stor- 
age Co.; Frank R. Small, 619 Equitable 
Bidg. 

Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 

Buffalo—Central Supply Co,; Keystone Ware- 
house Co. 

Chicago—Ernst O. Heinsdorf, Chemical Bldg. 

Cleveland—Curtis Bros. Transfer Co. 

Detroit—Brennan Truck Co. 


Steed 


El Paso—R. E. Huthsteiner, 615 Mills Bldg. 

Jacksonville—Jacksonville Whse. & Distrib- 
uting Co. 

Mexico, D. F.—Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 

New York—Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 709 Sixth Ave. 

Newark—American Oil & Supply Co. 

New Orleans—O. E. Lewis Co., Inc., 688 Camp 


St. 
Norfolk—Southgate Forwarding & Storage Co. 
Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Du 


quesne Freight Station; Pennsylvania Brew- 


ers Supply Co., 158 Tenth 


Providence—Edwin Knowles, 26 Custom House 
St. 


Richmond—Bowman Transfer & Storage Co. 

Rochester—Rochester Carting Co. 

Savannah—Savannah Brokerage Co. 

San Francisco—Mailliard & Schmiedell. 

Toledo—Moreton Truck & Storage Co.; 
Weddle & Co., 67 Walbridge Ave. 

Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 


G. H. 























CANADIAN CATTLE MARKETS. 


Sales of cattle and calves at chief Cana- 
dian centers, with top prices for selects, 
compared to the same time a week ago and 
a year ago, are reported as follows by the 
Markets Intelligence Division of the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture for the 
week ending Aug. 4, 1921: 





CATTLE. 
——— Sales ———— Top price good steers. 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Aug. 4. 1920. July 28. Aug. 4. 1920. July 2s. 
‘Tegente Maes 
x. 7,089 5,717 6,568 $8.50 $15.50 $7.85 
miamenssl Pe. 

St. Chs.) 621 899 630 7.50 13.50 8.00 
Montreal (E. 

End) . «1,036 892 775 7.50 13.50 
Winnipeg .1,802 5,745 2,023 7.00 12.50 
Calgary ... 505 1,615 543 5.00 11.00 
Edmonton... 469 730 363 5.50 10.00 

CALVES. 
——_—— Sales —_——. Top price good calves. 


Week Same Week Week Same Week 


ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Aug. 4. 1920. July 28. Aug. 4. 1920. July 28 
Toronto a. 

S... Z. 1,382 1,931 1,817 $11.00 $20.00 $10.50 
“a al (Pt. 

St. Chs.).1,165 1,273 1,166 7.00 16.00 7.50 
Pn (E. 

End) ...1,154 767 881 7.00 16.00 7.50 
Winnipeg . 347 650 335 10.00 12.00 9.00 
Calgary ... 294 214 136 5.85 12.00 6.00 
Edmonton.. 83 13 94 6.00 11.00 7.00 

Es 





CANADIAN HOG MARKETS. 


Sales of hogs at-chief Canadian centers 
for the week ending Aug. 4, 1921, are re- 
ported as follows by the Markets Intelli- 
gence Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with top prices for 
selects, compared to a week and a year 





ago: 
—— Sales — — Top price selects — 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Aug. 4. 1920. July 28. Aug. 4. 1920. July 28 
Toronto (U. 
S. Y.)...3,464 5,111 4,959 $13.75 $21.50 $13.25 
Montreal (Pt. 
St. Chs.).3,027 2,071 2,079 14.00 21.75 14.50 
Montreal (E. 
7 ae 
Winnipeg 
Calgary .. 
Edmonton. . 





CANADIAN MUTTON MARKETS. 


Sales of sheep and lambs at chief Cana- 
dian centers, with top prices for good 
lambs, compared to a week ago and a year 
ago, are reported by the Markets Intelli- 
gence Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the week ending 
Aug. 4, 1921, as follows: 








——— Sales ———— Top price good lambs. 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Aug. 4. 1920. July 28. Aug. 4. 1920. July 28. 
To peste (Uv. 
Y.)...5,730 8,838 6,252 $11.00 $16.50 $12.00 
Montreal (E. 
End) hy 029 2,466 3,947 7.50 14.50 9.50 
Montreal (E. 
End) ...1,882 1,518 2,119 7.50 14.50 9.59 
Winnipeg .1,496 1,010 1,276 11.00 13. ~ 13.00 
Calgary ... 547 380 ; 9.00 RE \ hed aele 












Fdmonton.. 3 211 12. 00 10.00 































EYE-OPENING OPPORTUNITIES 


GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 


PURPOSELY 
LOW PRICED 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 








REQUEST US TO SEND YOU OUR 
LATEST POWER PLANT AND ICE MAKING-REFRIGER- 
ATING EQUIPMENT LISTS 





BOILERS 
(A. 8. M, E. Code) 

16—823 HP. B. ‘& W. Stirling boilers, 200 lbs, 
pressure, complete with all fittings, West- 
inghouse stokers, soot blowers, etc. Prac- 
tically new. 


5—500 HP. Keeler water tube, with stokers, 
160 lbs. pressure. Some never erected. 
2—400 HP. Wickes vertical water tube, with 

Murphy stokers, 165 Ibs. pressure. 


10—350 HP. Stirling water tube, with Murphy 
stokers, 175 lbs. pressure. 

2—350 HP. B. & W. water tube, hand fired, 
200 lbs. pressure. 

6—250 HP. Wickes vertical water tube, hand 
fired, 200 lbs. pressure. 

1—150 HP. Heine water tube, 
240 lbs. pressure. 

1—125 HP. Keeler water tube, 125 lbs. pres- 
sure. 

1—125 HP. Titusville H.R.T. 72 in. x 16 ft., 
125 lbs. pressure, with complete equip- 
ment for small boiler plant. 

1—150 HP Heine water tube, 160 lbs. pres- 
sure. 

2—302 


hand fired, 


HP. B. & W. water tube, 
stokers, 150 lbs. pressure. 

1—409 HP. B. & W., 18 tubes wide by 11 
high, 200 lbs. pressure. 

3—600 HP. Edgemoor water tube boilers, 160 
lbs. pressure. 


TURBO-GENERATOR SETS 


1—300 KW, 8 phase, 60 cycles, 480 volts, 
Kerr, Allis-Chalmers turbo generator set, 
complete with marble switchboard, 
equipped with ammeter, volt meter, rheo- 
stat, switch, circuit-breaker and direct- 
connected exciter. Run only three hours. 

1—500 KW, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 480 volts, 
Allis-Chalmers turbo generator set. An 
AC generator, 3600 RPM., direct con- 
nected to a 125-volt DC. exciter. Com- 
plete with switchboard panel and meters. 
Run only a few hours. 


Murphy 


This is only a condensed list. 





MOTORS 


650—AC., 3 phase, 60 cycles, 440-volt motors, 
from % to 100 HP., each complete with 
starter, base and pulley. Detailed list 
gladly furnished. 


REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 
Special Bargains in New Machines 


10—New 250-ton De La Vergne Refrigerating 
Machines, having one 18 in. x 24 in. com- 
pressor cylinder, direct-connected to 23 
in. x 24 in. Ames heavy duty poppet 
valve una-flow steam engine. Machines 
are equipped with automatic oiling sys- 


tem, including pump, tank and filter. 
Others—Used 
1—2-ton Brunswick, belt-driven, vertical 
type, single cylinder compressor 4% in. 


x 4% in., with high side. 

1—6-ton Creamery Package Machine, hori- 
zontal, belt-driven, 5% in. x 8 in., double 
acting type. 

1—7-ton Vilter, belt-driven, 7 in. x 8 in. 


vertical, new. 

1—12-ton Vilter, belt-driven, horizontal, 7 
in. x 14 in. double-acting compressor. 

1—15-ton Remington, belt-driven, vertical, 
twin cylinder, Type 3-DB, 5 in. x 9 in. 
with high side. 

1—20-ton Frick, belt-driven, horizontal; two- 
cylinder, 8 in. x 8 in. Furnished with 
complete high side and 40 HP. motor. 

1—58%-ton Frick, steam driven, vertical, 
having two ammonia compressors, each 
13% in. x 20 in. direct-connected to Cor- 
liss type steam engine. Steam cylinders, 
20 in. x 20 in. 

1—75-ton York, steam driven, vertical; two 
single acting ammonia cylinders, 14 in. x 
21 in., direct-connected to horizontal 
simple Corliss engine, 20 in. x 21 in. Bare 
machine only with immediate connections. 


There 


are hundreds of other items available. 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


Toronto 
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The Butchers’ 
Special System 


of modern mechanical refrigeration 
has been eminently successful among butchers 
everywhere. This BAKER PLANT would give 
you positively the best results—the most sat- 
isfactory refrigeration service, at the min- 
imum cost. 









































With the Baker System you would have very 
dry temperatures; for the coils attract the 
natural humidity; and reduce the moisture in 
the air. You could regulate temperatures with 
minute precision. 


SEND TODAY FOR PRICE ESTIMATE; 
and get free bulletin No. 42-D. 


Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc. 


Factory: Omaha, Nebraska 










































































DAY'S 
MEAT MIXERS 


Seven Sizes—60 Ibs. to 1100 Lbs. 
Belt Drive or Motor Drive 




















SavesTime and Money 'n 
Mixing Meats, Sausage 
and Other Ingredients 


No Waste or Leakage 


THE J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 



























Siedman’s Improved Disintegrators 
FOR GRINDING AND PULVERIZING 
Bones, Tankage, 
Oil Cakes, etc. 


FERTILIZER MACHINERY A SPE- 
CIALTY 





SEE OUR NEW CATALOGUE NO. 12 
Established 1834 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


Top Removed to Show Cages AURORA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 





















Save 3 to + on Vats 


“Ideal” Storage Vats 


For Pickling and Curing Purposes 
Capacity, 160 Gallons 























Write for . 
Rien United Cooperage Co. 
Delivery 1115 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 
To the Editor: 

A certain member of a firm whose 
name is synonymous with the manufac- 
ture of up-to-the-minute packinghouse ma- 
chinery has had an experience which for 
a few minutes made him decide to fore- 
swear the delectable home brew. We 
think his friends ought to know about it, 
and so we are writing you. 

A few nights ago he was enjoying thor- 
oughly the society of a number of friends; 
the conviviality of the party was such that 
all track of time was lost—with the re- 
sult that the final adieus were not said 
until the wee small hours. 

It seemed only a few minutes later when 
he heard a honk-honk and decided he 
would not take any man’s dust. The 
sportsman’s spirit showed, however, in his 
decision to give the honker plenty of 
room. Keeping well to his side of the road, 
he stepped on the gas and thought com- 
placently, he’ll go some if he passes the 
Chandler. 

Honk-honk—what’s the matter with that 
bird? If he can show the class why 
doesn’t he, and if he can’t, why not shut 
up? 

Honk-honk—this time he was awakened. 
It must be some strange bird, an eagle 
perhaps or maybe a vulture in that large 
tree in the back yard. One jump and he 
was out of bed—stopping not for adorn- 
ment, down tne back stairs he hurried 
and lo in the back yard strutting majesti- 
cally, at the break of day, was an immense 
wild goose. 

The spirit of conquest immediately over- 
came our hero’s natural modesty; the call 
of the wild was upon him, his reversion 
to the habits of his prehistoric ancestors 
was complete and he was instantly trans- 
formed from a staid conservative manu- 
facturer to a stealthy, stalking huntsman. 

Quiet and skillful as was his approach, 
his quarry either heard him or for some 
other reason decided to move. Down the 
yard he waddled with “Deer Slayer” ever 
just behind, but not able to get within 
reaching distance. If I ean but keep close 
to him until he nears the fence before he 
flies, I will have him, thought Nimrod. 
What a wonderful tale this will make at 
the meat packers’ convention. 

More than ever determined not to fail, 
a slight raising of the wings precipitated 
the onslaught. With a headlong dive he 
was upon his prey, and a few seconds 
later had him safely locked in a shed. 

Not until then did he realize that the 
honking had aroused not him alone. His 
neighbors applauded from _ over-looking 
windows and friend wife reminded him 
that he was not exactly dressed for a pub- 
lic exhibition, and had better come in the 
house before some policeman picked him 


p. 

At breakfast time the maid said: “One 
of the men from your office left a pet goose 
in the yard last evening—he said he was 
going away for a few days, and that the 
goose had one wing clipped so it could 
not fly.” 

The writer should like to give full credit 
to the hero of this tale, but fears to men- 
tion his name lest this might be his death 
Nell. DD. me S- 
RATE ON CATTLE TO BIRMINGHAM. 


An award of reparation has been made 
in No. 11854, Birmingham Packing Co. 
vs. N. O. & N. E. et al., opinion No. 7019, 
62 I. C. C. 627-8, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate on cattle and hogs, from 
New Orleans and Port Chalmette to Birm- 
ingham, in 1916 and 1917. A rate of $77 
per car was collected. Reparation is to 
be made to the basis of a rate of $68, found 
reasonable in 48 I. C. C. 596. 
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tT PRAKE 


Chicago’s Wonderful New Hotel 


Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave. 








tained the recent convention of the Institute of American 

Meat Packers. As a result of this meeting of able men 
representing the interests of one of our most fundamental 
industries, the business world at large took note of a fervent 
optimism that cannot help but be beneficial to the nation’s 
prosperity. The convention was harmonious and successful; 
it was a gathering THE DRAKE was proud to serve. We 
heard expressions of satisfaction with arrangements that 
naturally pleased us. 


i was a distinct pleasure for THE DRAKE to have enter- 








The Latest Ham Containers 


The latest ham boilers with the yielding spring 
pressure attachment and, therefore, the only 
ones that will reduce the shrinkage in boiling. 
They are cheaper in the end than any boiler on 
the market. 


No power-press needed. 





No string needed for tying ham. 

Best quality ham. It cooks in its own juice, —_— 

— retaining its flavor and nourishing No cloth wrapper while boiling the ham. 
qualities. 





Holds together firmly under any conditions. 


TYPE B BOILER 
Made in 6 Sizes 


a 


Boilers—Made of cast aluminum. No rust Ee 
spots. Always sanitary. ‘ 


Based on simple common sense principles, 
they can be worked by anybody. 


Write for détails to 





The Ham Boiler Corporation 


1762 Westchester Ave. New York 
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Chicago Section 


Charles Adams, superintendent of Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., was in 
town last week. 


Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
August 6, on shipments sold out, ranged 
from 8 to 18 cents per pound and averaged 
13.17 cents per pound. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago the first four days of this week 
totaled 26,365 cattle, 59,432 hogs and 53,111 
sheep. 

Shipments of provisions from Chicago 
during the week ending Saturday, August 
6, are reported as follows: 


Same week 

This week. last year. 

Cured meats, lbs..... 17,358,000 14,788,000 
ee ar 14,648,000 5,545,000 
Fresh meats, lbs..... 22,645,000 38,349,000 
eer 7,191 11,283 
Canned meats, cases. 24,397 24,924 


Receipts for the week were: Cured 
meats, 3,142,000 lbs.; fresh meats, 14,849,- 
000 Ibs.; lard, 1,943,000 Ibs. 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, Aug. 11, 
1921, are reported to The National Provi- 
sioner as follows: 








pT 80 eS eee ees te 11,986 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. .......cecess 6,935 
ae ee 8,937 
G. H. Mammond Co... ccsccccccces’ 6,470 
DO Oe Oe hdd congtesesagncen 10,446 
WOO, 6 vrecbaces Kecceveresens 7,700 
Boyd-Lunham & Co. ........+.++++- 6,700 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. ......... 9,400 
Roberts & GOMES .vccecccccccccceces 3,400 
SEO Gb PIOUS veces ccacchecceenvaees 3,200 
Independent ae OB viawnieaane 3,612 
Brennan Packing Co. ............-. 4,563 
C. . . nc ctesoasmlenenss Subs denens 6,000 
0 er eee ee eres eee 89,349 
The Stadler Co. 


ARCHITECTS AND BNGINBERS 
We Specialize in 
PACKING Pi.ANT CONSTRUCTION 
Cold Storage and Garbage Reduction Plants 
820 Exchange Ave. CHICAGO U.S. Yards 


MEAT SUPPLIES IN JULY. 
Receipts of livestock at ten leading mar- 
kets during the month of July, 1921, with 








comparisons, are officially reported as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago . 169,648 55,647 567,672 273,200 
Kansas City. 119,229 36,043 124,561 93,974 
Omaha 78,338 5,805 245,347 207,288 
St. Louis 53,330 24,704 183,511 71,267 
St, Joseph 27,686 7,790 148,165 52,197 
Sioux City.. 32,783 2,115 162,030 8,013 
St. Paul ... 27,185 24,385 113,145 19,470 
Denver ..... 28,721 3,308 24,785 2 
Wichita .... 8,152 3,196 29,811 911 
Milwaukee 10,944 7,2 90,508 26,788 
Total, 1921.. 556,016 180,259 1,689,529 821,308 
Total, 1920.. 714,012 184,575 1,711,972 1,017,835 


Receipts at nine markets for the seven 
months ending July 31, 1921, with the 
same period last year for comparison, are 
as follows: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Chicago ....1,549,791 483,138 4,845,726 2,478,720 
Kansas City. 935,563 143,868 1,456,304 1,004,228 
Omaha ..... 748,999 33,178 1,907,515 1,311,480 
St. Louis 380,168 119,117 1,989,269 392, 

St. Joseph 260,002 37,467 1,059,794 549,726 
Sioux City 331,827 14,052 1,194,485 106,784 
St. Paul . 247,414 229,869 1,312,009 189,348 
Denver 206,024 18,886 235,823 563,573 
Wichita 120,324 18 3,347 231,531 18,823 
Total, 1921..4,780,112 1,092 > 922 14,332,456 6,614,744 
Total, 1920..5,462,370 1,1 37, 761 15,264,281 5,910,243 


Slaughters at ten leading markets dur- 
ing July, 1921 and 1920, according to offi- 
cial reports just received, were as follows: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago 114,179 54,128 427,758 236,411 
Kansas City 73,150 25,915 “ss 5,960 73,853 
Omaha ..... 51,105 4,598 177,100 138,919 
St. Louis 21,892 15,183 63,602 43,945 
St. Joseph .. 20,102 7,217 130,657 43,767 
Sioux City 12,514 1,892 94,965 5,470 
St. Paul 12,738 19,841 93,754 13,229 
Denver 8,150 1,790 26,507 10,587 
Wichita . 4,521 1,377 28,180 659 
Milwaukee 9,803 16,129 86,489 23;760 
Total, 1921.. ~B28,154 448,070 1,224,972 590.609 
Total, 1920.. 381,872 152,087 1,191,197 622,897 


Slaughters during the seven months end- 
ing with July, at eight leading markets, 
are Officially reported as follows: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago .... 924,158 457,135 3,734,458 1,882,311 
Kansas City. 511,371 119,987 1,163,393 806,307 
Omaha ..... 489,548 17,331 1,449,811 961,691 
St. Louis 185,150 66,1 824,306 233,446 
St. Joseph 166,096 35,356 ,609 441,119 
Sioux City.. 162,719 12,816 744,140 90,133 
St. Paul 121,158 210,122 1,052,577 87,618 
Denver 64,130 11,138 222,007 99,727 
Total, 1921..2,624,330 930,015 10,095,301 4,602,352 
Total, 1920..2,955,146 1,012,920 10,659,271 3,823,837 











M. P. BURT & COMPANY 








Anders & Reimers 
ENGINEERS 


430 Erie Bidg. 
cl 


Packing House 
eveland, O. Specialiets 


H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren Engineers & Architects 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN Gunsulictes as Poqer ped Geeceten tein, 
Architects Curing, etc. Yeu Profit by Our 25 Years’ 
Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Ill. ne ence. Lower Gonstruction Cest. Higher 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 206-7Falls Bidg., MEM PHIS, TENN. 
CONSTRUCTION 
H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 
Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES: ” Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Instal- 
lations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 


CHICAGO MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 

The weekly review of meat trade condi- 
tions at Chicago by the United States 
Bureau of Markets is as follows: 


Considering the narrow demand through- 
out the week, supplies have been liberal, 
especially on beef and veal, and meats of 
all kinds were hard to move, and every 
effort on the part of the salesmen was 
necessarily required to keep even a fair 
volume moving. 

Offerings consisted very largely of com- 
mon and medium grass steers, with many 
no better than decent cutters. The gen- 
eral butcher trade was very slow to take 
hold of such kinds, with the demand cen- 
tering on beef, showing at least a trace of 
corn feeding. Supply of choice steers was 
light and reached $18 in many instances, 
which is $1 higher than a week ago. How- 
ever, a good grade of butcher steers, meet- 
ing the requirements of the better class of 


shop, sold from $15 to $16.50, which is 
fully 50c over a week ago. Grass steers, 
of which the supply proved excessive 


toward the week end, weakened material- 
ly, with declines very uneven and move- 
ment extremely slow. After mid-week it 
was almost impossible to get any kind of 
a bid on grass cattle, unless they showed 
exceptional quality. Boners were practi- 
cally out of the market and consumptive 
demand was of the minimum. The cow 
supply consisted largely of grassers of 
plain quality. Few good cows showing 
any gain were available, with the excep- 
tion of a few overfat, wasty cows, which 
were undesirable for the butcher trade. 
The moderate supplies of bologna bulls 
under a fair demand showed practically 
no change from a week ago, until after 
mid-week, when prices eased off 50c cwt. 
With demand for kosher beef showing 
some improvement, prices. strengthened 
fully’ fifty cents over last week’s close. 
Offerings of veal consisted largely of 
heavy, plain qualities and light-weight 
common calves, which declined from $1 to 
$2 from a week ago. Good and choice 
calves sold fairly steady at prices with a 
week ago, but all other grades moved 


John W. Hall 


WEBSTER BLDG. 
Chicago 


““You Get What You Give’’ 
BROKER 


Paeking House Products 


SPECIALTIES 


Tallows—Oils—Greases 
Sanitary Catch Basins 
Tankage — Blood—Liquid Stick 
Bone Meals—Bones—Glue 
and Gelatin Stocks—Pig Skins 


{Hog Hair 
SUBMIT YOUR OFFERINGS ‘and INQUIRIES 























WILLIAM H. 








PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


KNEHARS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





Speedy, Reliable Service, Efficient Ecenomical Plants 


“The B.K.GIBSON CO. 


Architects and 608 S.Dearborn St 


Engineers- ngsc hic ago 11. 


Le) 
Packing Plants, Cold Storage Buildings, Ice Plants 
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slowly, thus widening the general spread 
of veal prices. 

Good and choice lambs are scarce and 
prices have advanced slightly over a 
week ago under a fair demand. Offerings 
consisted largely of common and medium 
grades and prices are unchanged from last 
week’s close. 


Offerings of sheep did not include the 
usual number of handyweight Southwest- 
ern sheep, the bulk of the supplies run- 
ning to heavy bucks and ewes. Other 
than a $1 lower top, prices are unchanged 
from a week ago. 

While supplies of pork have not been 
excessive, they have been fully ample to 
meet all demands. Prices held steady to 
strong throughout the first half of the 
week, with uneven declines toward the 
week’s close. 

Compared with last Friday, good and 
choice steers $1 higher; other grades 50c 
to $1 lower. Cows 50c lower. Good and 
choice calves generally steady; other 
grades $1 to $2 lower. Good and choice 
larabs steady to $1 up; others steady. 
Good mutton steady to $1 lower; other 
grades steady. Pork loins steady to $1 
lower; shoulders 50c to $1 down; picnics 
steady; Boston butts 50c up and spareribs 
$1 lower. Lambs and mutton will be well 
cleaned up, but there will be a fairly 
liberal carryover of beef and veal and a 
light carryover of pork. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


(Continued from page 183.) 

sold at $10.00@10.40 during the week. A 
drove of long fed Shorthorns and Here- 
fords, averaging 1,626 lbs. and in near 
prime condition, brought $10.40 Wednes- 
day and the same price was made Thurs- 
day on weighty bullocks, the highest price 
since the middle of March. Bulk of all 
beef steers sold within a spread of $7.00@ 
10.00. Practically all steers showing any 
corn finish sold above $9.00. Grassy na- 
tives went at $5.00@8.00, according to 
quality, and western rangers, largely from 
Montana, sold at $5.00@8.00, quality gen- 
erally being disappointing. Following an 
advance Monday, outlet for she stock was 
very dull and close today was about steady 
with last Thursday, spots being considered 
lower on in-between kinds. Bulk of fat 
cows sold at $4.00@5.50, heifers mostly at 
$4.50@6.50, with choice yearlings up to 
$10.00@10.40. Canners and cutters closed 
about steady for the period, bulk today 
selling at $2.50@3.50. Bulls have held 
steady. Bolognas today went largely at 
$4.25@4.50, a few at $4.75, and butcher 
grades at $5.00@6.00, fat yearlings at $7.00 
and up. With an accumulation of “South- 
western” vealers on the hooks, packers 
were very bearish on veal calves, espe- 
cially those appearing “beefy.” Outside 
competition also dropped off, with the re- 
sult that today’s market was 75c@$1.00 
lower than a week ago on vealers and de- 
clines were even greater on calves weigh- 
ing above 180 lbs. With best vealers to 
packers today around $8.50, 180 to 250 Ib. 
weights went mostly at $4.00@6.00, and 
heavier calves from $3.00@5.00. 


Chicago hog receipts for the first four 
days this week at 113,000 show an 8,000 
decrease from similar period lasts week, 
and ten market total at 297,000 also shows 
a decrease amounting to 50,000 from same 
period last week and 5,000 under corre- 
sponding period a year ago. After the 
sharp break of last Thursday and Friday, 
some recevory was had on Saturday and a 
sharply higher come-back was staged on 
Monday under comparatively light re- 
ceipts of 31,226. Tuesday’s receipts of 
17,000 were below expectations and an- 
other advance carried top lights to $11.85, 
the high point of the year, and the highest 
since November 20th, 1920, when $12.00 
was paid. Big packers and some of the 
smaller local packers were fairly con- 
sistent in their opposition to the Monday 
and Tuesday advances, so that with liberal 
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Trucks— 








Sanitary Sausage Meat Truck No. 31 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Walter J. Richter & Co. 


3907 So. Halsted Street 
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Chicago, IIl. 








holdovers each day a generally 25@50c 
lower basis was put into effect Wednes- 
day. The market closed demoralized that 
day and continued in the same manner to- 
day, being 50c@$1.00 lower on an average, 
with better grades off most, and put many 
values back $2.00 under the high point of 
Tuesday. The big breaks in provisions 
yesterday and receipts too liberal for the 
demand at the present time are the prin- 
cipal reasons given for the slump. A halt 
was called late today as shipping orders 
poured in and the market closed better 
than at mid-session, although day’s aver- 
age cost promises to land under $9.00, as 
compared with $10.34 Thursday a week 
ago. The market closed today as com- 
pared with Thursday previous 50@75c low- 
er on better grade light and lights, with 
others, including pigs, mostly $1.00@1.35 
lower. Desirable pigs today sold mostly 
at $9.00@9.50, with a few choice strong 
weights $10.00. 

Heavy runs generally the first three 
days this week had a depressing influence 
on the Chicago fat lamb market, which 
following a slight advance last Friday, due 
to light receipts, took a downward course 
that was not checked until Thursday. 
With a local run of only 8,000 that day, 
however, and with no range stock offered, 
practically all the losses suffered by native 
lambs earlier in the week were regained 
and at the day’s close they sold around 
steady with a week earlier. A liberal sup- 
ply of native fat ewes Friday pulled them 
down a notch, but they did not follow the 
declines registered on lambs, and by Thurs- 
day’s close they also were about at last 
Thursday’s levels. On paper the western 
lamb prices of Thursday are slightly lower 
than those of a week earlier, but consid- 
ering the quality of the offerings on 


Wednesday as compared with that of last 
Thursday’s supply they are quotable at 
prices about steady with a week ago. Na- 
tive lambs have been in much heavier pro- 
portion to total receipts this week. Quality 
of the natives was mostly plain, few choice 
arriving. High spot on western fat lambs 
was $10.85, scored last Friday on Washing- 
tons with a light sort. The best offered on 
Wednesday brought $10.40, but they were 
not of the quality of the $10.85 kind. City 
butchers Thursday paid up to $10.50, the 
week top, for choice natives and the bulk 
of the desirable kinds that day landed be- 
tween $9.50@10.00. Best throw-out west- 
erns went to killers mostly at $7.00@8.00 
and native culls sold generally from $5.50 
@6.00, and up to $6.25 for a few. No west- 
ern and few native yearling wethers ar- 
rived in load lots, and those that came 
were mediocre as to quality and cashed at 
$7.50@7.60. Medium to good Montana 
wethers sold from $5.25@5.50. Six cars of 
Montana ewes in two lots grading no bet- 
ter than good, sold for $4.85 and $4.75, the 
feeder ends going at $3.15. Fat native 
ewes arrived in very limited number, pro- 
ducers evidently preferring to hold them 
rather than to ship them here at current 
freight rates. 


——— 


WANTED: A SAUSAGE FOREMAN. 

Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 





“CHING 





We are constantly in the market for 


Hog Hair and Cattle Tails 


PLEASE SUBMIT SAMPLE 


BLOCKSOM & COMPANY 
Sterilized Curled Hair 
VY CITY, INDIANA 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK Wm. Davies Co. 
. eT ee eee re ote error yee Te ee 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep : Total Mette cnet eee e eee eee eee een eee ee teees 
Monday, Aug. 4 17,731 3,796 44,971 11,144 Previous week 
Tuesday, Aug. 2 10.501 3411 25. 257 12812 Year GID oc otc conse wcrencccdocccencedeccse 
Wednesday, Aug. 3 8,615 2,266 1 [wo years ago 
Thursday, Aug. 4 : WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Friday, Aug. 5 ..... 
Saturday, Aug. 6 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
- Week ending Aug. ‘: .-$ 8.60 $10.30 $5.15 $10.25 
Total last week ..51,040 157,534 Previous week ........ 8.45 10.35 5. 60 9.85 
Previous week . 46,384 119,811 *20 Cor. week, 1020........ 14.60 14.65 f 14.15 
Year ago . -52,490 3,2 124,918 83,739 Cor. week, 1919........ 16.85 21.05 16.50 
Two years ago 42,171 6,420 75,118 98,055 Cor, week, 1918........ 15.60 19.05 17.55 
: ie x Cer. week, 1917........ 12.50 16.20 14.50 
SHIPMENTS, Cor. week, 1916....... 9.50 — 10.05 10.90 
Monday ug 9 Cor. week, 1915........ 9.10 6.90 8.85 
pee “ans 2 co AMO beaes » 062 Cor. week, 1914........ 9.20 9.40 8.45 
Wednesday, Aug. : "240 Cor. week, 1913........ 8.15 3: 7.20 
Thursday, Aug. 4 1.538 Cor. week, 1912........ 8.40 6.95 
Friday, Aug. 5 1591 Our, week, 3083........ 7.15 6.50 
Saturday, Sug. 6... WD  .cevs "290 Market quotations at Chicago: 
otal last week 5,931 CATTLE, 
Previous week 6,262 LETTE, PETE $9.%5@10.50 
Year ago ° 24, 216 Good to choice steers ..........+..-0.- 8.50@ 9.75 
Two years ago 33,72 SE ee 7.00@ 8.40 
P sata 4 Yearlings, fair to choice ..............+- 8.00@ 10.65 
Potal receipts at Chicago 6: ND Bee on ok vnc0tecs een &eard 6.00@ 7.75 
MD. ime o'0'0.4-0 saci Bigs 0. a0! 6: 6:0-eria tele 





Cattle Fair to good cows 
Calves Good to choice COWS ...........cccccceee & 
Hogs 4 SEEN DAO ciao.cu dies Sanwaiaieaee 
Sheep 557, 962 1,935,836 I acco dewtiebl Foduak oSedecbeesetcsesee ae 
anes , . Bologna bulls .......cccceess 
rotal receipts of hogs at eleven markets: Good to choice calves .........ceeeeeeees 
Week. Year to date. 
Week ending Aug. 6 . 465,000 17,978,000 HOG 
eee: 421,000 ° ‘hoi : 75 
. on : Y tes Choice light butchers .......c..ccccceces $10.75@11.00 
— week, a ae eee - - £44,000 Medium weight butchers ...............- 9.50@10.50 
‘08. week, 1919 ke ce eee 327, 000 Heavy butchers, 270-235 Ibs. ............ 9.00@ 10.00 
Gor. Week, IBID ..ceeceeesevees 442,000 Wty 06 Midey HOME co... oesccscs veececes 10.00@11.00 
Cor. week, 1917 ...............-388,000 PN MAMIE Soc vsirsdconweseben amps ses 8.00@ 8.50 
AEs SIS S605. cccmeasiean 468,000 18,445,000 ST MAMIE S55 orcp.c'c evince dey yaay's «00 7.50@ 8.00 
Cor. week, 1915 ..........4 | > ali aE ee 8.50@ 9.75 
Cor. week, 1914 .391,000 14,368,000 Me Nesercsrakecerebeoorse 
SHEEP 
Combined receipts at seven points for week ending Th om 5 
Aug. 6, 1921, with comparisons: etre _— PE Ore rer $7.50@ a10-13 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. poe nna - Rae 
This week - 194,000 361,000 205,000 WU... cst heehee 
PUNVIGS WEE oo ec esnecienis CG, WE” CRB ~\ -0 7-0: gill a Re RE ES RT 
| ela eneee: ih Te | gc OTe e 8 ress seer re 
1919 ..175,000 245,000 322,000 Ne ses asieedeee 
ere 269,000 375,000 170,000 
ne . 128,000 316,000 133,000 
Dt cutest itvececeaneeeanee 184,000 367,000 216,000 T 
1915 “ ..147,000 263,000 205 ,000 
SEND sasoaseein Jancenian ian iaton steam ayo CHICAGO PROVISION MARKE 
Combined receipts at seven markets for year to » AUST Benge ved ntevecggl ao 
Aug. 6, 1921, with comparisons: SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1921. 
Hogs. Spese. : Open. High. Low. Close. 
1921 14,128,000 6,240 PORK—(Per bbl.)— cE os. 
1920 15,066,000 5,361 TRS Sept. ...ccecsees —Nominal————— $18.55 
1919 17,063,000 6. 193,000 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— x 
ee . 6,57! 15,925,000 6,193,000 _ iene pet: 1.25 11.67% 11.25 11.65 
NORA Rt Sat ee 5,413,000 14,368,000 5,073,000 Le scderecweese 11.40 11.80 11.40 11.77% 
a weeeeeees -4,416,000 15,261,000 5,! 590, 000 CY Sa a 10.25 10.30 10.25 10.30 
IOUS. +s sees sess +++, 857,000 12,893,000 5,377,000 = sHoRT RIBS—(Boxed 25¢ more than loose)— in 
Chicag acke hog slaughter f “ek endi Ms vcuscesoese 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.40 
aus. ry 1921 HM: eer ae ere seared Det. wccccccceses 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
Armour & Co. Co. Cb OC eecereereKeeevceeeee 15,500 7 - IGUST 8. 1921 
ANBIO-AMCTICAN § ... 0 eee essccccceccecsccccess 9,100 MONDAY, AUGUST 8, 7. 
MME soca sone ckacees de eagesice ceea Sure 14,600 PORK—(Pe” bbt.} 
IL, 6 009 bik oss aeelevenneddFatkoceews 8,400 ee 24s bots 18.60 18.60 18.60 18.60 
NE ML 5-4 5- ocatcee: buccler eae oule-dnamiowe 11,100 
‘ °’ LARD— (Per 100 lbs.)— 
anus cu naeeccaimek teins as eaee iain 12,800 Sept "95-77% 11.80 11.25 11.40-1%4 
Boyd-Lunham ¥56066.0606s see eeseccéntuceent 6,700 Oct. 11.90-85 11.95 11.50 11.55 
ee OT eee an eee 10,100 po "10.20 10.20 10.12% 10.12% 
NS EE TIPE ee et Oe Pen a | eee OR Se EER SS oy a  igphes «ig ts 
Miller & Hart PRR ABAD EOE ES 3,500 SHORT RIBS—(Boxed 25c sty than loose)— ; 
Independent Packing Co. ............-.00+6: 5.500 MS. 6s ccccviees 10.40 10.30 10.30 10.80 | 
a Gh ST TTL ee 4,500 GER. enncceseteee 10.17% 10.17% 10.12% 10.12% 


















DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 


For Tankage, Blood, Bene, 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 
cking-houses, 
fish reduction 
plants in the world. Material 
carried in stock for standard 


inthelargest 
fertilizer an 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co, 


Installed 


New Yerk 






















ODORLESS 








120 Liberty Street 


THE MACLACHLAN PROCESS 


Cuts Tank House Odors to a Minimum 


Saves Time In Drying Tankage 
Satisfies Board of Health 


WE INSTALL SUBJECT TO A TEN-DAY TEST 
Write for Details 


MACLACHLAN REDUCTION PROCESS CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Our Engineers at Your Service 


Incorporated 





We guarantee 
to elim inate 
tank house 
odors satisfac- 
tory to you 
and to Board 
of Health 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1921. 

PORK—1iPer bbl,)— 

I. Sn anlage colle i —_—— Nominal—————__ 18.60 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

My: eccbareduces 11.50 11.50 11.45 11.45 

SS deh +s cietia We 11.60 11.65 11.55 11.5715 

| EEO 10.25 10.25 10.15 10.15 
SHORT RIBS— (Boxed 25¢ more than loose)— 

Sept. Faw aaatere 10.40 10.40 10.3244 10.321 

ee ne ————Nominal————-_ 10.12% 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 1921. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

i ode lcepsnae ~Nominal——-——-_ 18.55 
LARD— (Per 100 Ibs.) 

ere ree 11.25 11.25 10.20 10.65 

RO rer Baa 11.40 10.32% 10.8 

PR. ccietes weed 10. 10.25 9.75 9. 
SHORT RIBS—( Boxed > more than loose)— 

EE ae 10. 10.27% = 9.60 9.60 

eh Acrcntenewta 9.82% 9.8214 9.50 9.50 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, 1921. 

PORK-—(Per bbl.)— 

NE... ved twedware 18.40* 18.40 18.40 18.40 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

Sept. 10.60 10.92% 10.55 10.92%, 

Oct. 10.75 11.05 10.65 11.05 

Jan. 9.80 9.90 9.80 9.85 
SHORT RIBS ane 25c more than loose)— 

SS. asatene soe 1.60 10.00 9.60 9.80 
Rs Gtees ce seqsulstete) olgeete os eee 9.70 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1921. 

.— -(Per bbl.)- 
| ERR Ere. $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 
LARD—iPer 100 lbs.)— 
. eee 10.95-9214 10.95 10.80 10.95 
_ aeee a giene ae 11.10 11.10 10.95 11.07 
SS Ssbonci coupes Vitae “etree” | Urees 9.80 
25¢c more than | eaee)— i 
oaaeeremnme 9.70 70 9.65 9.65 
ose he cee ees 9.55 . 60 9.55 9.60 
~— 





CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 














(Corrected weekly by 0. W. Kobe, See’y, United 
Master Butchers’ Ase’n of Ghicage.§ 
Beef. 
No.1. Ne. 3. No. 8. 
Rib roast, heavy end..........  & 25 17 
Rib roast,, light end....... -- & 28 19 
GHEE TORS wcccccvoccces geckwes 18 16 14 
Steaks, round .......... coscccee 28 25 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut......... 45 35 31 
Steaks, porterhouse ............ 52 42 32 
Steaks, BREE. cscccccs coos BD 25 13 
Beef stew, MAI os ak seb c'sleren's 4 18 16 12 
Corned bri’ tkets, boneless........ 28 23 oe 
Corned plates ....... soe On 10 10 
Corned rumps, boneless | padsaioatl 28 28 21 
Lamb. 
Com. 
Hindquarters . 42 25 
Legs a 45 28 
Stews . 15 12 
Chops, § houlder 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin .........0++.. 45 30 
Mutton. 
a itive ctinewiesetiedourecudéuees 25 
Shoulders eoeeeceree cvccccccccces 3S os 
Chops. rib and OS ERE PERS 32 
Pork. 
oS ™ °° fo rr se @38 
Re, We SOUNEE OU ccc ecvecectevsscels @35 
Loins, whole, 14 and over.... @26 
SE. 05 co's ae: nd @40 
Shoulders @20 
ED ckiaig'd'e S's 446.0444 canes'ev nib ke bat cemedge @2 
Spareribs @12% 
locks .. @15 
Leaf lard, unrendered. deeeep ale eb aks. icenanae @12 
Veal. 
NN So cece ch cuevelde tine’ 6% vuctlee 20 @25 
IOUS - reine ce-ch sine ee eaed «guinke come 12 pid 
Legs Cukuebederseente ‘cinerea kona ere 82 
Rreasts geebecteveédeqegns eeee rrerr? 20 
DD Nak Gdb cabs che ssad0neeureeenn one 25 
ME ¢i.cnbdleneetceannuseseeewe eccconeccs 45 
Rib and loin “chops..... ocvdendee Ssececcocee 88 
Butchers’ Offal. 
ee  adanuhncewsdoncnee @ 3% 
Shop fat ..cccccccccccges @ 1% 
Bones, per 100 lbs. Chotenedne @25 
Ce CE <s awe en Gc cde wa eds ogee cde @15 
BERND: a Jee tick 0% cd66s ons deb a ew eepeswuesenes @12 
DORCINS, CRED 0 rccvccscccvceaece eeceescecs @85 


WANTED: A SUPERINTENDENT. 

Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 
have so many high-class men been avail- 
able, and at reasonable terms. Try a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 
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Retail Section 


PRACTICAL TALKS WITH SHOP BUTCHERS 


What the Courts Say About Cancellation of Orders 
Written for The National Provisioner by Elton J. Buckley. 


The man who keeps close to the law. 
as of course a lawyer must do, sees a 
curious and interesting change occurring 
in the run of the cases through the books, 
as changes occur in the various staple 
trade markets. 

Where the markets are declining he 
will notice a crop of law suits brought by 
the seller of merchandise against buyers 
who, because the markets have slumped, 
are seeking to escape from their contracts. 

When the markets are advancing, he 
will see a crop of law suits brought by 
buyers against sellers of merchandise who 
because the undelivered goods are worth 
more money are seeking to escape from 
their obligations. 

The arguments used and the legal posi- 
tions taken by the respective plaintiffs in 
these suits are keenly interesting. One 
suit brought by a seller to induce ‘his 
buyer to accept goods has just been de- 
cided in a western state. It is a type of 
the suits that will crop up by the dozens 
for some months to come now, and in- 
volves a legal principle which ought to be 
nighly useful to remember, both to seller 
and buyer. 


Order Subject to Seller’s Approval. 

In the case referred to, a retail store- 
keeper, on November 2, gave a jobber’s 
salesman an order for certain merchandise, 
“for delivery on or about February 15.” 
The order was writton on a blank which 
the salesman used for that purpose, and 
on it was set forth the style and kind 
of goods ordered. Also the words, “this 
order not subject to countermand.” It was 
not signed by anybody. One copy was 
left with the buyer, and the other was 
taken away by the salesman and sent to 
his house. Part of the printed wording was 
a condition that the order should be sub- 
ject to approval by the seller. The jobber 
received his copy, and sent a postal stat- 
ing that the order had been received and 
would receive attention. 

On November 24, of course before the 
goods were shipped, the buyer wrote the 
seller, cancelling the order. The seller re- 
plied, refusing to accept cancellation and 
asking the buyer to go through with the 
transaction. Later the goods were 
shipped, refused by the buyer and stored 
for awhile by the railroad. In the end the 
seller brought suit against the buyer for 
the full amount of the contract, on the 
theory that there had been a definite order 
for certain goods, which the buyer had no 
right to cancel without the seller’s con- 
sent, and full delivery. And on the surface 
it appears as if there had been an order 
for itemized merchandise, given to a sales- 
man authorized to take it, and forwarded 
to and received by the jobbing house, who 
acknowleged it as an order and said it 
would have attention. 


Order Could Not Be Enforced. 

Yet the court held that since the order 
had never been actually accepted, it could 
not be enforced. As to the jobber’s ac- 
knowledgment of the order, stating that it 
would have attention, the court said this: 





“This, in the ordinary sense of the words 
used, would mean nothing more than a 
promise that its acceptance would be .con- 
sidered. In the absence of a further show- 
ing of the intention of the parties, the bet- 
ter view seems to be that a letter of ac- 
knowledging the receipt of an _ order, 
coupled with the words, ‘the same shall re- 
ceive prompt attention’ or ‘prompt and 
careful attention,’ is not of itself an ac- 
ceptance which will prevent a withdrawal 
of the order by the buyer or bind the seller 
to fill the order, though it may be evi- 
dence to be considered with other circum- 
stances.” 

The court further held that in the case 
of an order obtained by a salesman who 
bad no authority to himself accept orders, 
it was the duty of the seller, if he wanted 
to make a contract out of it, to specifically 
accept it. Until it was specifically accept- 
ed, the buyer had a right to cancel it, be- 
cause it was not a contract, and therefore 
not subject to the rule of law that one 
party to a contract cannot cancel it with- 
out the other’s consent. The court’s de- 
cision on that point was as follows: 

“In case of orders for goods given trav- 
eling salesman, if the seller, whose au- 
thority extends only to the solicitation of 
orders and the forwarding of them to his 
principal for acceptance or confirmation, 
it is well settled that the order or offer 
may be withdrawn at any time before it 
has been accepted. Although an order 
does not provide that it is subject to the 
seller’s approval, and does provide that 
it is not subject to change or counter- 
mand, it nevertheless is held that it may 
be countermanded prior to its acceptance 
by the seller, where it is given to an agent 
whose only authority is to take orders 
and forward them to his principal for ac- 
ceptance.” 

The moral is that in a deal like this the 
party who values it should see that it is 
completed, that is, that an acceptance is 
sent. Otherwise it will be left up in the 
air like the order in the case we have 
been discussing. 


—_—&—_—__ 


THE BUSINESS QUIZ. 

Following is the seventeenth set of six 
questions in a series published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner under the general title 
of “The Business Quiz,” points of informa- 
tion of interest to every business man: 

Question No. 1—When accepting a note 
you find the maker has failed to insert the 
date, you adding this omission, how does it 
affect the instrument? 

Question No. 2.—Should you deliver 
goods to a carter or truckman and he in 
turn has same stolen proving it was not 
his fault, can you recover from the carter? 

Question No. 3.—What is the meaning of 
the term “annuity”? 

Question No. 4.—What is the meaning of 
the term “cestuis que trust”? 

Question No. 5.—What is known as “col- 
lateral security”? 

Question No. 6.—What is the definition 
of the word “sale” as to sell? 

The answers to these questions will ap- 
pear in the next issue of The National 
Provisioner. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN JULY. 

According to a report issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor retail food prices in 
ten principal cities of the United States 
showed increases ranging from 1 to 7 per 
cent in all but one of these cities, during 
the month from June 15 to July 15, 1921. 
In Detroit there was an increase of 7 per 
cent; in Peoria and Providence, 5 per 
cent; in Manchester and New Haven, 4 
per cent; in Mobile and Savannah, 3 per 
cent; and in Atlanta and Richmond, 1 per 
cent. In Little Rock there was a decrease 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

For the year period, July 15, 1920, to 
July 15, 1921, there was a decrease of 30 
per cent in Providence and Richmond; 
31 per cent in Little Rock; 32 per cent 
in Savannah; 33 per cent in Atlanta 
and New Haven; 34 per cent in Man- 
chester and Peoria; and 35 per cent in 
Detroit and Mobile. 

As compared with July 15, 1913, the re- 
tail cost of food on July 15, 1921, showed 
an increase of 42 per cent in Little Rock; 
45 per cent in Atlanta; 46 per cent in New 
Haven; 51 per cent in Manchester; 55 per 
cent in Detroit; 56 per cent in Richmond; 
and 57 per cent in Providence. Prices 
were not obtained by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from Mobile, Peoria or Savan- 
nah in 1913, hence no comparison for the 
8-year period can be given for these three 
cities. 

aes” ene 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
Yearick and Beishline have sold their 


meat business at Hastings, Nebr., to Albert 
Nelson. 


H. C. Cline has purchased the Cash 
Meat Market at Lincoln, Kas., and has 
moved it to a new location. 


Teseo L. Giammugnani will open the 
Progressive Meat Shop at Sacramento, Cal. 

Charles Buck has purchased a half in- 
terest in the meat market at Calamus, Ia. 
The new firm name will be Swarm and 
Buck. 

Harry Meyer and Earl G. Winter have 
leased the A. F. Zanto meat market at 
Merrill, Wis. 

The J. R. Empson Grocery and Meat 
Market at Kewanee, IIl., has been sold to 
Peter Fischer & Son. 

W. L. Smith has opened a meat market 
in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Charles N. Morey, butcher and grocery- 
man at Chicago, IIll., is opening a store in 
Payson. 

The meat market and smokehouse of F. 
J. Spratt, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
been considerably damaged by fire. 

The new building recently erected at 637 
West 120th street Chicago, Ill., by John 
Berg, has been leased to Charles A. Boyer, 
who will occupy it with a meat market, 
fruit and vegetable store. The store will 
be known as Fulton Market No, 4. 

The Hebrew National Kosher Retail 
Food Stores have been incorporated in the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City, 
with a capital of $200,000. 

Woollen’s new meat market at Everett, 
Wash., is rapidly nearing completion. 

The slaughtering plant of the Gem Meat 
Market, at Cheney. Wis., has been remod- 
eled and enlarged at a cost of about 
$1,500. 
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J. A. McGhie hag acquired the grocery 
and meat market of C. L. Buy, at Ken- 
dricks, Wash. 

H. G. Handley has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Albion, Wash. 


The New York Meat Market at San Jose, 
Cal., has opened under the management of 
N. Bondi and F. J. Fratangelo. 


Enoch Bossoms has bought the meat 
market of J, R. Fritz at Reading, Pa. 

Felix Robey has sold his building in 
Farmington, W. Va., to John Vargo, who 
conducts a meat and grocery on the first 
floor. 


E. Applebaum, Rochester, N. Y., has let 
the contract for a meat market. 

The meat market of J. M. Harris, Rox- 
boro, N. C., has been destroyed by fire. 

Arthur Broberg and Frank Gabelman 
have purchased the West Side Meat Mar- 
ket, Newman Grove, Neb. 

Alexander N. McFayden, who has been 
conducting a chain of meat and grocery 
stores, has incorporated as McFaydens, 
Inc., at Grand Rapids, Mich., with a cap- 
ital of $100,000, 

Joseph A. Johnson has sold the White 
Meat Market at Oak: -aale, Wash., to Han- 
son & Crosby, of the akesdale Meat Co., 
and the stocks will be consolidated at the 
latter store. 

Peter R. Jorgenson has purchased the 
butcher shop at Marne, la. 

Frank Holscher has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Brook, Ind. 

B. H. Summey has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Pierceton, Ind. 

R. E. Kiener has bought the Golick meat 
market at Ft. Madison, la, 

Irwin Sime and Lars Auestad have 
bought the meat market of E. J. Nelson at 
Garden City, Ia. 

Ed Friest and Oje Beve have bought the 
City Meat Market, Radcliffe, Ia. 

Fred Grunig, meat dealer in Cloquet, 
Minn., sold out to Max Schiedremayer. 

Sam Marcks and Herman Walde have 
bought the North Side meat market, 
Crookston, Minn. 

Buchan & Glaede have opened a meat 
market at Pine City, Minn. 

R. S. Saunders has engaged in the meat 
business at Spearfish, So. Dak. 

Crawford & Zentner will open a meat 
market in Albany, Wis. 

A. Polenshus has purchased the meat 
market of L. F. Kortendick at Clinton, 
Wis. 

Mrs. Frank Grahm has sold her interest 
in the Grahm-Hoffman Company grocery 
and meat market at Stoughton, Wis., to 
Carl Hoel. 

The Ole Foss meat market, Whitehall, 
Wis., has been sold to F. W. Lowe. 

The work of remodeling and enlarging 
the George Renshaw store and meat mar- 
ket at Sharon, Pa., is progressing rapidly. 

Cyrus Vanhoose has opened a meat mar- 
ket in Paintsville, Ky. 

The meat market of August Feth, at Port 
Clinton, Ohio, has been destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at $5,000. 

F. C. Smith has sold his meat market 
at Polo, Ill., to Alvin Hanna. 

Raymond P. and Howard W. Fry have 
opened a meat market in Williamsport, 
Pa. 

John Hansen is opening a new butcher 
shop in Brentwood, Cal. 

Frank Esposito, Jr., has bought the 
meat market of Frank Wright, at Shel- 
ton, Conn, 

Joseph Oltusky has bought the building 
occupied by Fred W. Buck’s meat market, 
in Waukegan, III. 

The Streator Grocery Company at Strea- 
tor, Ill., owned and operated by John Black, 
will add a meat market. 

Harold D. Andrews has bought the Cen- 
tral Cash Meat Market at Concord, N. H. 

The new meat market of Vining and 
Brown, at Monterey, Cal., is rapidly near- 
ing completion. 

A loss of $7,000 was caused by thieves 
who robbed and set fire to the meat mar- 
ket of August Felrath, at Gypsum, Ohio. 
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RELIABLE REFRIGERATION 
for the Butcher 


When a Butcher buys refrigerating equipment, the thought 
uppermost in his mind, in most cases, is the reliability of the 
machine. Can he absolutely depend upon it to perform the 
work? A shut-down at a time when his refrigerator is well 
stocked would mean a heavy loss, due to spoiled meats. 


York Refrigerating Machines have demonstrated their abso- 
lute reliability by more than thirty-five years of satisfactory 
service, which has given them a high reputation throughout 
the refrigerating field. 

Many butchers in all parts of the United States, and in Foreign 
Countries, are using York Mechanical Refrigeration in mar- 
keting high grade products. We invite all Butchers to ivesti- 
gate the York System of Refrigeration, and believe it will 
prove profitable to them in most cases. 


YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery exclusively) 


YORK, PA. 





















































John McGuire is erecting a building at  JUUUDDUDEUDEELEELEDIEUEEULUEEUETEUEAEAUULTREGEEOUTEDATEUD2 
Edgely, Pa., where he will open a meat 
For Sausage Makers 


and grocery store.* 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


o—_—_ 

WEEKLY MEAT TRADE REVIEW. 

Armour & Company, in their weekly re- 
view of meat trade conditions, today say: 

Trade in packinghouse meat products re- 
mains generally steady, though there has 
been a slight slump in beef trade this 
week. The market has been affected by 
a liberal supply of grass-fed cattle of an 
inferior quality, and, as a result, the trade 
weakened. 

The demand for fresh pork products 
continues steady and has not been affected 
materially by the range of live prices this 
week, that range being consigned mainly 
to hogs of a heavy and undesirable type. 
Cured products continue to move freely 
into consumptive channels. 

Export trade is steady and active., Buy- 
ing for future account continues freely, 


g for future, | THE WM. G. BELL CO. 
evidencing a firm confidence in present 


values. BOSTON 
Collections are satisfactory. Pele 





PEUEREED EC UCOE ECE E CREE ECCU EET E EERE EOE 
iaieitbcenetibinietineninadiniaiitinninntiitl 





Have You 
Proved It? 


Customers have been asking their meat 
markets about “that different meat paper 
that doesn’t soak up water and blood— 
doesn’t go to pieces before they get home 
and does protect the clothing.” 


That order you have just neglected to place 
may be standing between you and more 
good business. Folks appreciate well 
wrapped meat and while KVP Blood Proof 
is actually more economical, the big ad- 
vantage is customer satisfaction. 


Ask for Sample Sheet. 
Order Direct or 
Thru Dealer 


srt (Gp Kalamazoo Veactable Parchment Co. 
Pay Kalamazoo, Michigza, U. 
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New York Section | 


Albert Rosen and family have joined 
their friends at Mount Placid, New York, 
where they will spend the month of 
August. 

Miss Leah Rosenberg, secretary of W. 
A. Lynde, manag2r of Wilscn & Company’s 
New York district, is spending her vaca- 
tion at Beekman, New York. 


J. P. Grant & Company, dealers in veg? 
table oils, formerly located on the thira 
floor of the Produce Exchange building, 
are now situated on the nineteenth floor 
of the Cunard building, 25 Broadway. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City for 
the week ending August 6, on shipments 
sold out, ranged from 12 to 18 cents per 
pound, and averaged 14.54 cents per pound. 

David Van Gelder, a prominent member 
of the South Brooklyn Branch, as well as 
third vice-president of the State Associa- 
tion, United Master Butchers of America, 
is in Europe visiting his father, who is 
quite ill. 

H. Hemleb, of the Washington Heights 
Branch, United Master Butchers of Amer- 
ica, who is attending the convention at 
Detroit, will visit Chicago and probably 
Canada before returning home. Edmund 
Schmelzer, of the Washington Heights 
Branch and trustee of the State Associa- 
tion, with Mrs. Schmelzer, will visit Buf- 
falo and Niagara on their homeward trip. 

The second get-together meeting of the 
Armour Executive Club was held in the 
Berkeley Club, Jersey City, N. J., recently. 
yeneral Manager W. A. Callaway as well 


as all the other honorary members were 
present. The entertainment and initiation 
of; new members were greatly enjoyed. 
Supper was served at 11 o’clock p. m., after 
which the guests indulged in the many 
games provided by this well known club. 
a “Sees 

EASTERN MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Meat trade conditions for the week at 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston are 
reviewed by the United States Bureau of 

. Markets as follows: 

With the seasonal demand about normal, 
prices on the better grades of fresh meats 
at eastern markets showed an upward 
trend, while increased supplies of lower 
grades resulted in a widening of price 
ranges and a downward tendency on me- 
dium and common grades of carcass meat 
and heavy pork loins. F 

The better grades of beef continued to 
hold a relatively strong position, due prin- 
cipally to decreased supplies, and closing 
prices today are 50c to $1 above a week 
ago. Proportionately greater receipts of 
medium and common beef from grass lots 
caused a general weakness and prices on 
these grades were all $t to $2 at the close 
Practically no good cows were among the 
relatively light offerings and declines on 
all lower grades equaled those on corre- 
sponding grades of steers. Receipts of 
bulls were in excess of the previous week, 
but consisted mostly of bolognas. The 
tendency after Monday was toward lower 
levels and closing prices were back to 
the previous week’s low spots. After open- 
ing generally steady, kosher beef markets 
fluctuated. Boston gained $1 during the 
week, while other markets declined a like 
amount. 

Eastern veal trade continued slow and 
prices declining. The moderate to liberal 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 





of Markets at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, Aug. 11, 1921 





Fresh Beef— 

STEERS: CHICAGO. 
en ee Ore oe ren $17.00@ 18.00 
Good ..... 15.50@ 16.50 
Medium 12.00@ 14.06 
CED ni nid dt bie eet kee nn ne- ean ee ke 10.00@ 11.50 

COWS: 

I. i tht. o ack 6 wakes babe erein eaters apieieen $2.50@ 13.00 
PL |. wbuwdte date Cmee eae med mean 11.50@ 12.00 
TP cevceveecces rev vcgne pues ase ¥.00@ 10.50 

BULLS: 


Geese «+ 
Medium 
Common 


Fresh Vcal*— 


Choice 

Good .. 
Medium 
Common 


and 


Fresh Lamb 
LAMBS: 
RE: o.n.00.66 gn cds bares NURSES aS CHEN CES 
WED és eos nc nee amdtedeebeiee 0baeseees 
DD Swe de ec Retncoetesevore~rvereet 
CN a cb oc ceidewsecuess ce ticoteaee 
YEARLINGS: 
ME. ¢keencweans sGse eouweese weneheres 
ED Nandasds ves keqthetestvuus® ane 
 , BPELELETECTELE CEU 
MUTTON: 
SEE Me deved 6écdendees ross b eeweneesene 
ID vx.cbncneewoked hese Sheed kena ss 
CEE Gwe cud bAlratenenOdndpecneae ees 
Fresh Pork Cuts— 
LOINS: 
fe eo cede thckeesé mean? ab 
3 8 Se Seer rir ire 
So SS Ser verre rr re 
De. Oe) Rc ova nec aceeces unset eqaes 
SO re re ee 
SHOULDERS: 
SN isc in ald ein ae e@de dae be ok ple 
pn BRT ETEEELETR LEE CLT 
PICNICS: 
a te Ein cccane cepboncasecntedavet enn 
Mi ncrkdetdneneednastaba ve see es 
BUTTS: 


Boneless 


Boston style 


*Veal prices include “hide on” at 


Se ery 
i earae 
9.00@ 9.50 


17.00@ 18.00 
14.00@ 16.00 
11.00@ 13.00 

9.00@ 10.00 


24.00@25.00 
21.00@ 23.00 
19.00@ 20.00 
15.00@18.00 


12.00@13.00 
10.00@11.00 
7.00@ 9.00 


29.00@30.00 
28.00@ 29.00 
24.00@ 26.00 
22.00@ 23.00 
16.00@19.00 


anaes . 
15.00@16.00 


14.00@ 15.08 
13.00@14.00 


BOSTON. 
$17.59@18.90 
16.00@17.25 
14.00@15.00 
12.50@14.00 


13.00@ 13.50 
12.00@12.50 
10.50@11.00 


11.50@..... 
10.50@11.00 
9.00@ 9.50 


Fe 


8.00@ 9.00 


26.00@27.00 
25.00@26.00 
20.00@ 23.00 
15.00@18.00 


2.00@ 14.00 
1.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 


26.00@28.00 
25.00@ 26.00 
22.00@ 24.00 
19.00@20.00 
15.00@18.00 


16.00@16.50 
15.50@16.00 


Chicago and New York. 


NEW YORK. 


$18.00 @ 20.00 
15.50@17.00 
13.00@15.00 
10.00@12.50 


2.00@13.00 
1.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 


eee i 


17.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 

8.00@11.00 


23.00@25.00 
22.00@ 23.60 
20.00@22.00 
15.00@18.00 


17.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 


12.00@14.00 
10.00@11.00 
7.00@10.00 


16.00@17.00 


13.00@14.00 


, as follows: 
PHILA. 
| ea @ 


16.00@17.00 
13.00@14.00 
9.00@11.00 


mane ev Gaes 
10.00@11.00 
8.00@10.00 


iene seet-es 
15.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 

7.00@ 10.00 


25.00@27.00 
24.00@25.00 
21.00@ 23.09 
15.00@20.00 


14.00@15.00 
12.00@13.00 
10.00@11.00 


27.00@238.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
22.00@24.00 
20.00 @23.00 


supplies contained only a small percentage 
of the choice grade, but these were in ex- 
cess of the demand. The closing prices 
on all grades were unevenly $1 to $3 be- 
low a week ago, with common and medium 
affected the most. 

Eastern demand for lambs has been 
generally slow, and, barring the choice 
grades, receipts were more than the trade 
required. Following Monday’s advances 
of $1 to $2, Boston and _ Philadelphia 
gained an additional dollar on choice, but 
lost the advance on all lower grades and 
closed weak, All grades at New York 
were correspondingly weak, and closing 
prices were back to the low point of the 
previous week. 

Although receipts of mutton were light, 
they were more than equal to the demand. 
Boston held practically steady until Fri- 
day, when declines of $1 to $2 were regis- 
tered. Other markets were weak through- 
out, and closing prices at all markets were 
about $1 below the low point of the pre- 
vious week. 

Monday’s opening prices of pork at all 
markets were $2 above the previous week’s 
close. Light average loins held the ad- 
vance fairly well throughout the week, 
while heavy loins were hard to move, and 
these were sharply lowered after mid-week. 
Frozen loins were offered freely, but found 
slow sale at prices mostly $3 to $4 under 
fresh. Barring heavy loins, closing prices 
are a full dollar above one week ago. 

Boston closed steady on good and choice 
steers, with lower grades of steers and all 
cows weak. Lambs closed tirm; veal and 
mutton weak. Light pork loins steady, 
heavies weak. Some pork was moved to 
freezers; other meats fairly well cleaned 
up. New York closed steady on good and 
choice beef, but weak to lower on com- 
mon and medium, with a liberal carryover. 
Lambs closed steady; veal and mutton 
weak. Light pork loins steady to firm; 
heavies weak. Philadelphia closed steady 
on better grades of beef, lamb and mutton. 
Veal and lower grades of beef weak, and 
pork barely steady. There is a carryover 
of low-grade beef and some pork: other 
meats made a fair clearance. 

PACKER DECREE HURTS FRUIT MEN. 

Claiming that millions of dollars’ worth 
of fruit shipments will be imperiled by 
the enforcement of the dissolution decree 
against the packers, the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association .has notified the De- 
partment of Justice that it will ask the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
to modify this decree. The fruit growers 
claim that if the packers are forced to give 
up their refrigerator lines it will make it 
impossible for the growers to find sufficient 
markets for the fruits which have been 
carried in the past by the packers. They 
declare that although they can ship direct 
to the larger markets without the aid of 
the packers’ transportation systems, they 
have no way of reaching the smaller cen- 
ters, upon which they are dependent for a 
considerable portion of their markets. 
BLOOD PROOF PAPER GOING FINE. 

K. V. P. brand blood proof meat paper is 
going fine says the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, manufacturers of . 
parchment, waxed and bond paper, at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The encouraging sales 
of blood proof paper are attributed in part 
to the dealer helps in the form of adver- 
tising folders which are supplied by the 
company on request. These folders are 
made from the blood proof paper which 
they advertise and bear the question, “Is 
your meat wrapped in paper like this?” 
They also bear the name and address of 
the dealer. 
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The Kramer Hog Dehairing Machine 


‘Costs less in the long run”’ 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


Built in all sizes—100 to 1000 hogs per hour 


LA. KRAMER 2% 


Requires less labor 
Loses less time 
Depreciates less and 


costs less to operate 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











F acts About New York State Income Tax 


By Mark Graves, Director, New York State Income Tax Bureau. 


The numerous interpretations as_ to 
when a nonresident of the State of New 
York is carrying on business within the 
state and when he is not so engaged make 
it quite difficult to furnish a brief ele- 
mentary explanation of the rules. How- 
ever, it may be stated generally that a 
nonresident who maintains desk room or 
a regular office in New York State is tax- 
able on the income from business car- 
ried on in that office. 


Carrying on Business in the State of New 
York. 

Very often a representative is employed 
in New York State who accepts orders for 
the principal and forwards them from 
the branch to the main office. All income 
thus produced is taxable although the or- 
der came in from another state to the 
branch office. Another case is that of a 
manufacturer of meat products residing 
in Philadelphia, Pa., who meets customers 
in a hotel in New York City and takes 
orders there for future shipment. The 
profits earned from this source are like- 
wise taxable. 


Apportioning Income. 


If a nonresident or a partnership with 
a nonresident member carries on business 
both within and without the State of New 
York the net business income therefrom 
must be apportioned so as to allocate to 
the State of New York a fair proportion 
of such income. Many firms have separate 
books to record the business of each of- 
fice. Under those circumstances the fig- 
ures shown by the New York books should 
be reported. 

If separate books are not kept so as to 
- disclose the proportion of his net income 
from sources within the State then a 
schedule of apportionment of income (form 
204-A) must accompany the return. Full 
detailed instructions accompany this form. 

The law has been changed, setting April 


15th as the due date for filing returns. If 
the business is conducted on a fiscal year 
basis the due date is the 15th day of the 
fourth month after close of the fiscal 
period. 
When and Where to File Returns. 

Blanks have been mailed to those who 
filed returns in 1919 but people who did 
not file returns last year or who need as- 
sistance or information concerning the 
blank should apply to the main office in 
Albany or at the District Office located in 
the following cities: New York, Brooklyn, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Elmira, Binghamton, 
Kingston, Utica, Syracuse, White Plains, 
Jamaica, The Bronx. 

Important Instructions to Employer. 


Employers have several important du- 


ties to fulfill under the provisions of the 
New York State Income Tax Law. The 


employer should get from each employe a 
Form 101, provided by this office, showing 
the employe to be a resident of the State 
of New York, or form 102 showing him to 
be a nonresident. With reference to resi- 
dent employes, the employer must file in- 
formation cards (form 105 furnished free 
by the Bureau) concerning every employe 
earning $1,000 or more during the year. 
The earnings of nonresident employes are 
subject to actual deducting and withhold- 
ing on the excess over personal exemp- 
tion, and the employer is required to for- 
ward the tax or be personally liable if 
the employe does not pay it himself. The 
information cards and tax deducted and 
withheld must be filed on or before April 
15th following the close of the calendar 
year. 





LIONEL M. LEVINE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


PACKING PLAN'1r8—REFRIGERATION 
PLANS AND SUPERVISION 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








Mr. Packer: 


BEST HOGS YOU 
CAN BUY. 


You always want the 


Try the INDIANAP- 
OLIS MARKET—in 
the heart of the Corn 
Belt. 


Hog qualitysupreme. 
Centrally located. 
Fast freight service. 
Indianapolis ranked 
fourth in hog reeeipts 


for April. 


Write us for ourdaily 
market report. 


Give us your order. 


McMURRAY 
and 
JOHNSTON 


Livestock Purchasing 
Agents 


Union Stock Yards 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘Personal 
Service’’ 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, ordinary to choice.............+++. 7.00@9.75 
Cows, common to choice.............++ee6. 1.00 @5.00 
Bulls, common to choice................+.-3.75@6.00 
BOT, MMGE cc cccccéccscevessecvececdos 4.00@8.00 
LIVE CALVES. 
Calves, veals, prime, per 100 Ibs........... 134% @13% 
Calves, veals, culls, per 100 Ibs........... 7.00@ 8.50 
Calves, veals, common to medium.......... 9.00@11.75 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, 100 Ibs., prime............. 12% @12% 
GOD, EWR, 20D TRS. . onc cccccicccccs cece cts 
Sheep, common to good, per 100 Ibs........ 3.00@5.00 
Sheep, culls, per 100 Ibs.............45: 2.00@ 2.75 

LIVE HOGS. 
BE, WAN bic ce vctv ends centicwshessebcusubons 10.50 
Sk ME. crewananheséeakeataawe caeesuane 12.50 
“Ga ha obs 0c tre cy eee sacdies ercemten 12.50 
Sh CEE DUP ONO ewe cucadndedencuancconehoeeesd 12.50 
Se “tieesweesds dhacndese<+eceebounin .-7.50@ 8.00 

DRESSED BEEF 

CITY DRESSED. 
Citoice mative, heAvy....ccccscccccecs ..18 @19 
Se ns NGS fico a veces dade eb his -17 @18 
ee EE reer err er. tere 15 @16 

WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 

a a ee eee ae ee 18 @19 
Gases. metive, WR... 6c ccccsccese --19 @20 
Native, common to good.... aT - | 
Ae rer nee 16 @17 
Choice, Western, light............ : @15 
Common to fair, Texas.. coocds QOS 
Good to choice heifers..... ..--16 @I17 
Common to fair heifers.............. ..15 @16 
GRO COWS 2... ccccccce ae ver tek= +eeues ae 
OE ee eee. meee 11 @12 
City dressed bologna bulls................11 @12% 

BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
ek. 2 Sebo daneaenkeous @20 23 @ 
No. 2 ribs.. @i4 21 @22 
No. 3 ribs @12 18 @20 
No. 1 loins.. @28 30 @32 
No. 2 loins @18 27 @29 
No. loins. . Saale @l4 23 @26 
No. 1 hinds and ribs ee = 23 @26 
No. 2 hinds and ribs -2--19 @2O 22 @23 
No. 3 hinds and ribs ---18 @19 20 @21% 
No. 1 rounds..... @1lo @18 
Be IS cc vetocvcee @13 @17 
No. 3 rounds. @i2 @i6 
No. 1 chucks. aw 9 @10 
No. 2 chucks @ 7 @ 8 
No. 3 chucks en ze @ 5 @ 6 
DRESSED CALVES. 
Veals. city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. @30 
Veals, country dressed, per Ib. eer let 
Western calves, choice : “ é rr) i 
Western calves, fair to good.... ---16 @18 
Grassers and buttermilks. <teacecnesh een Tee 
DRESSED HOGS. 

re ee ee ee ee 17 
Se a be kd on ca eb tices oo Cub eeaaeee eee 17% 
I 5 GG eee eed ad se ie ee eer ol 17% 
By, BO WM e oh bien dn cee cantar iets ccceuareseces 18 
eee ee, errs ore ee ee ee ee eee 18 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


ee: SN. kn cdnetceteetmeee 21 @26 
Lambs, poor to good...... ey ..16 @24 
Sheep, choice ... Py oe --144 @15 
Sheep, medium to good.. — “<s .12 @l4 
Sheep, culls id dt PG ; ee 
PROVISIONS. 
‘Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 Ibs. avg... ? : --31 @32 
Smoked hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg.. .--00 @3l 
Geeted wletiies, WERE, 2. ccisacccscvcesces 19 @20 
Bees wietie BOGU icc ke ccccevecccaoun 18 @19 
Smoked shoulders .......... saveomeseed 19 @20 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib................88 @40 
Gmeoked bacos (rid in)......-.....0- wseee2d @25 
De BOGE Dc cc cect net vves covevecceeves @45 
Pickled bellies, heavy : chotneee 7 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western..........--+.++- 28 @29 
Peeaem Pees MREW wcccccvcevcccsocesesoen 235 @26 
Fresh pork tenderloins ............+-ssee+s 45 @50 
Frozen pork tenderloins ...........+++e++++ 45 @50 
Shoulders, city .......... Seeconacdeeuceads «0e@.... 
GibeaiGens, “WOMEN wc cccccccscccccctccecs 16 @17 
een, DNR WOR c os ccc goccsendves 17 @18 
Butts, regular, fresh city.............. ene» cce@ocee 
Butts, boneless, Westerl......cccccccccce 221%4@23% 
Tubs Rem CIWec.cosccoccics covcecs ge cede: cocOccce 
Fresh picnic hams, Western............... 13 @14 
Extra lean pork trimmings............... 15 @1i7 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg., 48 to 50 Ibs., 


BOP 2S PeWecccccseced py Rak.gecpees -+- 80.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, avg., 40 to 45 Ibs., per 

100 pes. ..... eerccercocecseccoocoses 70.00@ 80.00 
Black hoofs, per ton..........csecccece 40.00@ 50.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton...............++ 40.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton........ esecccecs -- 70.00@ 85.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 8&5 to 90 Ibs., per 

DEE Scavececcéeeteebebsveowenees 90.00@100.00 


Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 


and over, No. 1s...225.00@275.00 
and over, No. 2s. ..175.00@200.00 
and over, No. 3s. ..100.00@150.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongues, L.C., trm’d @45c. a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed @44c. a pound 
Calves heads, scalded........... @65c a piece 
Sweetbreads, veal ............. @75e. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef ............. @55c. a pound 
IEE toute cad osheoens ox @18c. a pound 
MD DD wés0vessaee cause @ 5c. each 
Dh GE kvecctasadamvacsad @13c. a pound 
GEE NGvd bb cad st beccsuece seu @ 9c. a pound 
ees. WOE bc acuksccweelewand @ 5c. a pound 
Bs MEE, cba cvgsduceuteceses @22%c. a pound 
Tnderloin beef, Western....... @QWc. a@ pound 
Cee” DOOD ciecicds | lovesces @ 9c. a padr 
BUTCHER’S FAT. 
ne ieee Oe, 0. 6 ato cbapecasswe @ % 
Ere yee re ee @ 2% 
Bene ING. Os 3s nan ae ce cere ketee aus @ 2 
EE kb tba bs awkes bene cumewnnwee @ 3% 
PUENEEONNNNE da scccdscevncesedhedutcakees @ 2% 
Se Da; POP CU isds .cidecctigenwecsses @15 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle............. @2.00 
Sheep, imp., medium wide, per bundle..... @1.75 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle.......... @1.25 
Sheep, imp., narrow, per bundle............ @ .95 
Hog, free of salt, tes. or bbis., per Ib., 
aS Se eer epee @1.40 
Hog, extra narrow, selected, per Ib........ @1.75 
SE WED Sdvicccedecciaercacbssoeey ces @20 
Se CN Sorwesn sates ckeddeces déctontved 12 @15 
Cy CI, Gas cic oc wdide ve <vhe céedcndvs @23 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b 
New York ....... ee Se ee ee @30 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 
ML, oss aeaiacetesedehes aancewuns » aleda G@w 
Beef bungs, f. 0. b. New York............ @24 
Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York. @so0 
Beef, weasands, No. 1s, each............-+ @12 
Beef bladders, small, per doz............. @1.50 
Beef, weasands, No. 28. each............. @ 6 
SPICES. 
Whole. Groun« 
Pager, Gie., WRG cccvccsicsecspe 16% 19% 
Pepper, Tans., WAGER. i cccccccdvceccec 10 13 
Sadi eee ceweneaigerd 28 32 
NN u:kss 19o5 ee eneekee neces Chee 5 8 
NO, ntenidentisbecseedenenetewe 12 16 
OE O's ka veavduedccbengvhbéecse 6% 9% 
SE ‘Eee ceeeens Fetbwlds weeeuwese 25 30 
GR in 06s ct ue oti setebaweeeed 10 13 
GD. waceesiedncpasscesdoeantacwsekene 36 41 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Dblie. 
Bbis. bags. 
Refined saltpetre, granulated....... coos’ OO 9% 
Refined saltretre, small crystals...... -» 10% 10% 
Refined nitrate soda, C. L., gran...... 5% 5% 
Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., gran.... 5% 5% 
Refined nitrate soda, 0, L., crystal.... 6 5% 
Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L.,.crystal.. 6% 6% 


Double refined nitrate of soda and saltpetre in kees, 
100 to 130 Ibs. net, le over above prices. 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Prime No. 1 veals. .24 2.30 2.50 2.90 
Prime No. 2 veals..22 2.10 2.25 2.65 
Buttermilk No. 1...17 1.75 1.90 2.05 
Buttermilk No. 2...15 1.55 1.65 1.80 
Branded grubby ...13 1.25 1.35 1.65 
Me. B- cccee cocceoes SB coos ove eee 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to bex. 


Western, 60 Ibs. and over to dozen, Ib...38 
Western, 48 to 56 lbs. to dozen, lb..... 37 
Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 34 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 30 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 28 
Western, under 30 lbs. to dozen, lbs....25 


Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 


18 lbs. 
up. 
3.50 
3.25 


1.90 


eee 


@39 
@38 
@36 
@33 


@28 


Western, 60 Ibs. and over to dozen, lb..37 @38 
Western, 48 to 56 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 36 @37 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib..... 33 @35 
Western,. 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 29 @32 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib..... 26 @29 
Western, under 30 Ibs. to dozen, lb..... 23 @26 
Fowls—Fresh—Dry Packed—Barrels. 
Western, dry picked, 5 Ibs and over, Ib. @38 
Western, dry picked, 4% Ibs. each, lb..36 @387 
Western, dry picked, 4 Ibs. each, lb..... 36 @37 
Western, dry picked, 3% lbs. each, Ib...28 @32 
Western, dry picked, 3 Ibs. and under, Ib.24 @28 
Old Cocks—Fresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, boxes............. @25 
Western, scalded, barrels............... 21 @23 
Ducks— ° 
Long Island Spring, per Ib.............. @28 
Squabs— 
Prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz., doz........ 6.75@7.00 
Prime, white, 9 lbs. to doz., doz..... 6.00@ 6.25 
Prime, white, 8 Ibs. to doz., doz..... 5.25@ 5.50 
Prime, white, 7 Ibs. to doz., doz......... 4.25@4.75 
Prime, white, 6 to 6% lbs, to doz...... 3.50@ 4.00 
GUE, © Be Gis wn cb dbtctcescedvecsectvin 1.50@2.00 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, via express, colored.............0.- 28 @30 
Broilers, colored, via express.............. 35 @38 
Ge DEE ~ eucatbgersardsseee és Hibs kee @18 
eae, TOR GRU ca esse ec ii ces @25 
es A OI so dk Sc cin ww dbe’edumeen 23 @26 
Ce TER Oi 5 hice @13 
ee er eee eee @35 
NN: BOE QI a kid cn ldndad 34 eecewindies @90 
BUTTER. 
Cocbuery (GR atu). a oss. ccesid oii cea é 43% @44 
Creamery (higher scoring lots)............ 44% @45 
CI I, a6 SK bio dn ce Caep Ves bugieck'e 41 @43 
CURE BEE Cedowcegviccvobeoddeuens 35 @37% 
Creamery lower grades ................+..32 @S4 
EGGS. 
Fresh gathered, extras, per doz............ 41 @42 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts............... 38 @40 
RG OE, BOND, co catuciccecccwaseccees 34 @37 
Fresh gathered, secomds........cccccccevcs 28 @33 
Fresh gathered, checks, fair to choice, dry.22 @24 
Fresh gathered, dirties. No. 1............. 26 @27 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per ton..28.00@30.00 


Dane Geel, FEW, POP WOR. vc cc cccccccss 30.00@32.5u 
Dried blood, high grade................. 2.50@ 2.7% 
Nitrate of soda—spot...........seeeeeees @ 2.25 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del., New 

MN ) dao t vikwavaciess aves us 4a sews nom.20.00@25.00 
Ground tankage, N. Y., 9 to 12 per cent 

GUREROTES «sik bie 0 Sas bes te cen vets «conan Me 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 per cent ammonia 

and 15 per cent bone phosphate, deliv- 

C000... NN a. oc ck Vetnccconcaquinssi 2.50 and llc 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14 per cent 

ammonia and about 10 per cent B. Phos. 

DEP. wah b65.5:040¢8déchoethbareccnes canada ae eer 
Wet, acidulated, 7 per cent ammonia per 

ton, f.o.b. factory (35c per unit avail- 

ee RED choc 0n0eenonnes =e +148. oon @ 
Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, per 100 

Ibs., guar., 25 per cent in bags......... 2.00@ 2.10 


Muriate of potash, 80-85%, per unit K,.0. .90@ 


95 


Sulphate of potash, 90-95%, per unit K.0. 1.10@ 1.15 
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= — —7 
U.S. A. CANADA 
DETROIT 
TORONTO 
BUPFALD ALLIED PACKERS = 28 
WHEELING HULL i 
BOSTON BRANTFORD 
nl INCORPORATED PETERBORO 
a , WINNIPEG 
MACON 
General Offices: CHICAGO 
New York Office, H 5, Produce Exchange, Telephone Bowling Creen 4889 
Send us your inquiries for these carefully selected and properly nandled products 
PURE LARD BARRELLED PORK AND BEEF HIDES 
FRESH MEATS TRIMMINGS TANKAGE 
DRY SALT MEATS NEUTRAL LARD SAUSAGE CASINGS 
SWEET PICKLED MEATS LARD SUBSTITUTE TALLOW AND GREASES 
5 











SPR 
OI as RS 


THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG—T. J. KURDLE CO. 
Pork and Beef Packers 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
Highland and Blue Ribbon Brands Pork Products 


Manufacturers of Southern Rose and Snow Crest Brands Compounds 


Wire or write us your offer ings of fresh pork cuts 





U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION, EST. 649 








J.T. McMILLAN COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 


PACKERS AND PROVISION DEALERS 
Write or wire us when you wish to buy the finest quality of Lard or S. P. Meats 








THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


CHICAGO OMAHA KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY LOS ANGELES WICHITA 
“ 
PRODUCERS of PURITAN Hams—Bacon—Lard. The laste Tells” 











PITTSBURG PROVISION & PACKING CO., ‘irrssunara, 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc, 


Crescent Brand Hamas, Lard, Breakfast Bacon A!! Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BAOON. 














St. Louis Independent. Packing Co. "“"““iwu2.s.*” 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF AND PORK 


Mixed Cars of Beef, Pork and Provisions a specialty. We own and operate INDEPENDENT LINE of Refrigerator Cars 


Branch House: PITTSBURG, PA. Main Office and Packing House: ST. LOUIS 
Eastern Representatives: BOSTON, P. G. Gray Co.; BALTIMORE. W. B. Cassell; NEW YORK, L. M. Christian 











Waite Lity Brann Hams anp Bacon 
“Theyre different” 
DUNLEVY PACKING ComPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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THE UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 

















Telephone No. 2300 Murray Hill, Connecting All Departments 


CITY DRESSED BEEF PACKERS AND EXPORTERS 


Manutacturers of Beef Casings, Dried Blood, Fertilizers, Oleo Oils, Stearines, 
Prime City Tallow, Ground Bone, Horns and Cattle Switches, Selected Hides 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR SHOP FAT, SUET, LONG FAT, HIDES, ETC. 


43d and 44th Streets WALTER BLUMENTHAL, President 
First Avenue and East River IRVING BLUMENTHAL, Treasurer __ MARTIN ROTHSCHILD, Secretary 


JOHN J. FELIN & CO, Inc. “°*Smanra. =" 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE IN SEASON 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 407-9 W. 13th STREET 


674 BOYD, LUNHAM & CO. 21 
PACKERS and LARD REFINERS 


900 Ge. ba Bale Sweet GHICAGO, ILL. Union Steek taede 


























COoORKRAN, HILL & CO. 


Beef and Pork Packers 
Oressed Beef, Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Butterine 
PACKING HOUSE AND GENERAL OFFICES, Union Stock Yad: BALTIMORE, MD. CITY MARKET, 221-27 $. Heward Streat 


J. Ss HOFFMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


EXPORTERS — IMPORTERS 


CHEESE - SAUSAGE - CANNED MEATS 
CHICAGO WE HAVE BUILT OUR REPUTATION ON:—QUALITY AND PRICE. NEW YORK 


San aie Brand Geo. A. Hormel & Co. PORK PACKERS| 
AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 
= rel and Lard Full Line of Summer Sausage _ FresH PORK AND PROVISIONS 





























GEO. L. HEIL, President and Treasurer GEO. L. LAUTH, Vice-President and Secretary 


HEIL PACKING Co., Pork Packers 


Makers of Fine Sausages ST. LOUIS 


Our Sausages are made from selected meats and spices of the finest quality. NUFF SED. MEMBERS INSTITUTE A. M, P. 








INDIANAPOLIS ABATTOIR CO.. Indianapolis. Ind. 


New York, 448 West i4th St. 
Conn. 


Beef and Pork Packers _ «ss { Bz=3vot eit... 


Indianapolis Abattoir Ce., 218 B. JeMerseom St., Lewisvilie Ky. 


Shippers of Dressed Beef and Hogs Mixed Cars a Specialty 











» Members lustitute ot American Meat Packers 


| WESTERN PACKING & PROVISION CO. x72" 


BONELESS BEEF CUTS BACON HAMS 
“Over the Top Brand” SAUSAGE MEATS All English Cuts = REFINED LARD 


OTTO F. BLAUROCK, General Manager SINGED WELYSHIRES OUR SPECIALTY 
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Producers of the 


Jacob Dold 





Famous Packing Co. 
Niagara Hams Main Office 
and Bacon Buffalo, N. Y. 
ite Rose Lard Omaha, Wichita, 
Finest Produced If it's DOLD’S it’s best Liverpool and London 








QUALITY SERVICE 


2 CS oa i Le 


“ 





The Best from the Best. Wire for quotations and get prompt and satisfactory service. 


FULL AND MIXED CARLOADS TO JOBBERS A SPECIALTY 
Pork, Beef, Veal, Mutton, Fresh and Cured Provisions Generally 


Dold Packing Company 


ng oy >... ““Dold—Quality”’ Products OMAHA, NEB. 








CAPITOL REFINING COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 











_an White Dome Shortening 
CAPRECO— QUALITY Capiees Sait 
Salad, Cooking Bakers’ Shortolene 
Oils and Shortenings Capreco Winter Oil 
Potomac Cooking Oil 
pecaamee Capreco Salad Oil 
Refined Cotton Oil in ——— 
Tank Cars and Barrels 
for Compound Makers Finest Produced 
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JONES & LAMB CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Eagle Brand Hams, Bacon, Lard 


Peach Brand Compound 





Our enlarged plant now operating 


Bones C.A.BURNETTE CO. Port and Bee 


37-839 W. 22nd Street Sausage Material 
Carload Lots or Less Chicago, Ill. Carload Lots or Less 














CONSOLIDATED DRESSED BEEF €O., sot sui rae sts. PHILADELPHIA 


9 30th and Race Sts. 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is enly twe hours frem New Yerk 


EAST SIDE PACKING CO., East St. Louis, Ill. 


Pork and Beef Packers 
EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CAR LOADS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS. 
F. C. ROGERS, 431 W. 14th St., New York City; 267 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. Representative_ 


The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, lowa 
Pork and Beef Packers 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS* 














BLACKHAWK HAMS AND BACON 








KREY PORK Packers © IF. LOUIS, U.S.A. KREY 


X-RAY BRAND—HAMS-BACON-LARD 
EXPORTERS - SHIPPERS of MIXED CARS-PORK, BEEF and PROVISIONS, FANCY SAUSAGE 


Cable Address: KREY, St. Louis. Eastern Representatives: Boston, J.R. POOLECO. New York, J. H. HEINEMANN 








Sausage mrcnncerl Service Beef 
Meats HARRY MANASTER & BRO. 


1018-1032 W. 37th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. U.S. Yards Cuts 








JOSEPH STERN & SONS, INC. 


616 West 40th Street, New York City 
CITY DRESSED BEEF AND VEAL 


CITY DRESSED HOGS 
Oleo Oils All Fresh Pork Cuts 
Stearines Pure Lard 
Tallows Boiled Hams, Sausage 
Fertilizer Smoked Meats 
Digester Tankage 


Grease 





== DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MORRIS & COMPANY?’S 
SUPREME HAMS AND BACONS 


F. G..VOGT & SONS, Inc. Pork Packers 


CANNERS and LARD REFINERS 
West Phila. Stock Yards, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Famous Hams, Bacon and Lard 
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The Independent Packing Company 


F crget-Me-Not Union Stock Yards, Chicago Manufectusess ef 
Brand Beef and Pork Packers and Provisioners. Curers of Finest and Select Brands Sausages and Specialties 
PURE LARD HAMS AND BACON of all kinds 


Branch Offices — Produce Exchange, New York; 113 State Street, Boston 








LOUIS PFAELZER & SONS 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 

SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARLOADS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 
SUN BRAND PRODUCTS 

3927 South Halsted St., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 


FARGO BRAND tr emncn 25m man 


AMERICAN BEAUTY yup r. KAHN’S SONS CO. 





























Hams—Bacon—Lard B 
eef & Pork Packers 
MSEND US YOUR TNOUIRIES 9 General Offices: 519 Livingston St., Cincinnati, O. 
QUALITY DOMINATES We Specialize in— 
“a SMOKED TONGUES 
Hygrade Provision Co., Inc. FRANKFURTERS 
131-135 South Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS CORNED BOTTOM Rou US FIGGRE 
LOU] S Pl NCUS aie Boneless Beef For Sausage Makers. 
oracensen Wholesale Cut Meats. 

218020 GALLOWHILL ST. 342-46 N. AMERICAN ST. FRESH TENDERLOINS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Philadelphia Pa. ” Our Own Cured Tongues. 
exporters QCEANIC CHEESE & SAUSAGE CO., Inc. porters 


SUPERIOR MERCHANDISE — ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
DRIED SAUSAGE — CHEESE — CANNED MEATS 














CABLE ADDRESS: “CINEACO, N. Y.” 46 Jay Street, NEW YORK CODES: BENTLY, ABC 5th EDITION 
CARLOAD BARREL 
LOTS I. BLUM LOTS 
942 Fulton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





BONELESS BEEF CUTS AND SAUSAGE MEATS 


OTTO STAHL’S »< “Ready to Eat Meats” 


All Goods U. S. Government Inspected Est. No. 466 
2332 3rd Ave. 170-174 East 127th St. 165 East 126th St. New York *“2200°3 23°2™ 














i 





M. H. NAGLE, PREST. J. F. NAGLE, TREAS. EB. A. NAGLE, MGR. 


NAGLE PACKING COMPANY 


CITY DRESSED BEEF PACKERS AND EXPORTERS 
SELECTED HIDES, FERTILIZERS, OLEO OILS, STEARINES. 
HENDERSON AND TWENTIETH STREETS JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Kosher Sausage of the Higher Quality 
SALAMI AND BOLOGNA OUR SPECIALTY 
Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory, Jacob Levin, Pres. - 3351 So. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 
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JACOB E. DECKER & SONS FIDELITY; 














oe s PORK AND BEEF PACKERS H a. B ACON 
a LARD SAUSAGE §: 
Iowana Brand Pork Products aaa 
PIGS’ FEET in glass jars 
Main Office and Plant: MASON CITY, IOWA Wonderful Sellers 
Made by 
T. M. SINCLAIR & CO., LTD. 
THE CINCIN NATE ABATTOIR co. pRANCH HOUSES—— 
Meat Packers, Manufacturers and Exporters Mess. _ air 


“Pheasant Brand Meat Products” Pertiask Orc. Chicago ill. 


Now York Branch: 529 West Street 











NORTH PACKING @ PROVISION CO.| | FacTER BRAND 


Packers, Jobbers and Exporters of Provisions 


MANUFACTURERS NORTH STAR BRAND PORK PRODUCTS 
New York Office Boston Store General Office and Packing Houses Meat Fi ood Products 
444 PRODUCE EXCHANGE 43 NORTH MARKET STREET SOMERVILLE, M Manufacturers of Celebrated 





“Easter” Brand Hams, Bacon, 
Lard and ‘‘Tacefine’’ Pork 


A. H. March Packing Co. Sausage. 


Pork Packers : 
ask For THE Celebrated Diamond A. H. M. Brand The pees F aceing Co. 


Hams, Bacon and Lard Known Since 1 73 BRIDGEPORT, Pa. U. S. Govt. Inspected. Est 383. 

















GREENWALD -PACKING COMPANY 
SLAUGHTERERS OF LIVE STOCK AND DEALERS IN DRESSED 
BEEF, MUTTON, VEAL 
FERTILIZERS, CASINGS, HIDES, TALLOWS, OILS, STEARINE, ETC. 

UNION STOCK YARDS BALTIMORE, MD. 


John P. Squire & Company THE NATIONAL 
Pork Packers PROVISIONER 

















NEW YORK OFFICE P. O. Box 5325 PACKING HOUSES 
211 Produce Exchange BOSTON, MASS. Cambridge, Mass. 
None Better —~p— 
SPRINGFIELD 


PROVISION COMPANY 


BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. 











Annual Subscription 
CINCINNATI'S ADVANCED PACKERS a 
THE JOHN HOFFMANN’S SONS CO. for the United States 


Pork and Beet Packers 


“DAISY” Brand Meats 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARLOADS OF PROVISIONS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


ARBOGAST & BASTIAN COMPANY 


WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
SEAT PACKERS tod PROVISION Deal ens ONLY $3.00 FOR 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA, 
52 WEEKLY ISSUES 
EMIL KOHN, Inc. 33265" 
9 ANC. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Drennan Packing Co. 


PORK PACKERS 
Quality Our Hobby 


Write or Wire Us for Prices 
Cor. Thirty-ninth St. ! U.S. YARDS 


and Normal Ave. CHICAGO 











DAVID MAYER 


Commission Dealer in Imported and Domestic 


Beef, Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Pork, Poultry and Game 


WHOLESALE “GLOBE” STATION FOR NEW ZEALAND LAMB AND MUTTON 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone 997-998 Chelsea 
REFERENCES 


BRANCHES N. Y. County Nat. Bank, New York City 
35s. 154 Ft. Greene Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. Mechanics Bank, Central Branch, Brooklyn 
520 Westchester Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Corn Exchange Bank, Bronx Branch 


525 West Street 


KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF 
PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” 


Brand 
HAMS—BACON—LARD 





Main Plant at 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branches at 

NEW YORK, WN. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

SYRACUSE, WN. Y. HARRISBU A 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

TAMPA, FLA. BALTIMORE, MD. 

RICHMOND, VA WASHINGTON, D.C. 

NORFOLK, VA. COLUMBUS, 0. 

ATLANTA, GA SAN FRANCISCO 














B. MEIER AND SON “°“stat"" 


Send us your offering of 


FRESH BEEF AND CALVES TONGUES 


any quantity 


Cable Address “BEMIRESON” A. B. C. Sth Cod 





Oscar Mayer & Co. 


_ Packers 


siporoved 


HAMS - BACON 
LARD - SAUSAGES 


“Unusually Good’’ 


Chicago Madison 
New York Milwaukee 








CONSOLIDATED RENDERING COMPANY 


General Office 
40 North Market Street Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURES TALLOW, GREASE, OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
DEALERS IN HIDES, SKINS, PELTS, WOOL AND FURS 











GEORGE KERN, Inc. 
WHOLESALE PROVISIONERS 








Manufacturers of 


High Grade Bolognas, Sausages, Hams, Bacon and Pure Lard 
5344-352 West 38th St., New York City 








We have been serving 
the public with the High- 
est Grade Meat Products 
for 111 years—“There’s a 
Reason!” 





C. G. KRIEL CO. 


Meat Packers 
Est. 1810 BALTIMORE, MD. 

















ASK THEM! 




















and other brands of 


Oleomargarine 


Let us refer you to some of them—they can tell you 
interesting things about the possibilities of our line. 


The G. Fi. Hammond Co. 








ONE HUNDRED of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the Middle West, East & 
and South are selling HAMMOND’S 


MISTLETOE— WHITE ROSEBUD—KO-KO— 





Chicago, Ill. 
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1893 


EXPORT 


GUGGENHEIM BROS. 


U. S. Yards. Chicago. Ill. 


Slaughterers and Packers---Beef Products, Fresh, Frozen or Cured 
Sausage Meats - Boneless Cuts - Offals - Hides - Casings 
Tallow - Oils - Fertilizers ~ Bones - Etc. 


1921 








Cia Sansinena de Carnes Congeladas 


Largest Independent Packer in the World 


FROZEN, CHILLED AND CANNED MEATS, OFFAL, HIDES 
SHEEP SKINS, TALLOW, LARD, BONES, AMMONIATES 
Dependable Quality and Weight 


ALFRED H. BENJAMIN, SOLE REPRESENTATIVE 
11-19 Moore Street, NEW YORK CITY 








POELS & BREWSTER, INC. 


Argentine and New Zealand Beef, Mutton and Lamb 
EXPORTERS OF CATTLE, MEATS AND OFFAL 


VENRAY PRODUCE CORPORATION 


Tallow, Hides, Skins and All Packing House Preducts 
Vegetable Oils, Canned Goods, Poultry and Eggs 


Sole Representatives of 
SMITHFIELD & ARGENTINE MEAT CO., Ltd. 


Packing House at Zarate, Argentina 
New York 


115 Broadway 


John Thallon & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Cable Address: Thallon, New York 


EXPORTERS OF 


Packinghouse and 
Dairy Products 


8 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


343-345 PRODUCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 








B. FRANKFELD & CO. 


Provisions for Import and Export 


Agents for 
Argentine, Australian and New Zealand 
Packinghouse Products of All Kinds 


211 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY 











HOUSE OF A. SILZ 


Purveyors of Foreign and Domestic 
Poultry, Game and Meat Specialties 











SILZ BUILDING 
414-420 WEST 14TH STREET 
NEW YOR K 


TELEPHONE 
CHELSEA 4900 





SCHAUB & CO. 


Hamburg 27, Germany 


importers of all kinds of 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


Branch Houses All Over 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Sole proprietor: Hermann Leube, Sr. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


_ Own Big Warehouses In the River 
Elbe. 























The International Provision Ge. 


PACKERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


FINE PROVISIONS 


33 to 43 Degraw St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Cable Addres , Hazelyork, Brooklyn 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To Get Hold of 
a Good Man 


Watch Page 205 























Stevenson’s Automatic Roller Fastener 


is the best fastener ever de- 






vised and can be had only 
on Stevenson Doors. Power- 
ful, secure, air-tight; does 
not slacken as it latches. 
Door opens and _ shuts 
with the greatest ease, 
and least loss of refrig- 
eration. Now made so 
you can fasten it with any 
padlock. Get Booklet A for 
full detafis. 

Steveneon Cold Storage Door Co. 

1800 W. 4th St., Chester, Pa. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Advertisements under this head $2.00 per inch per insertion. 


accompany order. 


Remittance must 

















WANTED 


500—1,500-lb. capacity meat curing 
vats. Give complete specifications and 
price. Address W-849, care The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 








WANTED 


Sales Engineer familiar with Packing House 
and By-Products Machinery. A splendid op- 
portunity for good man. In reply, state age, 
experience and salary expected. Replies will 
be held in strict confidence, Address W. 750, 
care The National Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bidg., Chieago, Ill. 








WANTED 


Experienced Butcher Supply Salesman with 
established trade, State age, experience, ter- 
ritery covered and former connections—in 
strict confidence. Address W. 761, care The 
Natienal Provisioner, Old Colony Bidg., Chi- 
cage, Nl. 





Now is the Time! 


Mr. Packer: 


On this page right now you 
are likely to find just the man 
you are looking for. 


Some of the. most competent 
men in the industry are seeking 
new connections at this time, 
and they may be reached through 
an ad on this page. 


If you do not find the man 
you want listed here, then 


Advertise for him! 


FOR SALE 


DRYERS—Direct-heat and steam: heated air 
rotary dryers, 3’x25’, 3%’x30’, 4’x80’, 6’x40’, 
5%4’x40’, 6’x50’ and 7’x60’. Steim jacketed 
dryers with stirrers. One No. 1 Smith, 6’x16’; 
3’x7’ and 2%’x5’ Perrin; 2%’x6’ Anderson 
vertical type;Wannewitsch 4’x7’ and 6’x8’; 
Ord 4’x6’, 

PRESSES—Dunning & Boschert Itnuckle jqint 
scrap presses, 125 ton and 200 ton; Hydraulic 
garbage presses, 100 ton, 200 ton, 300 ton and 
500 ton; Filter presses, plate and frame type, 
wood and iron, 

MILLS—Cage mills 36” and 42”; Swing ham- 
mer mills; No. 1 and No. 2 Mea’ mills. 
EVAPORATORS — Quadruple efiects copper 
and iron tubes, triple effects copper and iron 
tubes, single and double effects tron and cop- 
per tubes, one triple effect all copper, one 
double effect glycerine evaporatir. 

Wet Vacuum Pumps, Digesters, Mixers and 
Kettles. 

Address W. P. Heineken, Engineer, 95 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Tel Cortl. 1841. 








WANTED 


Man of fifteen years’ thorough experience 
with large and smaller packers, progressing 
through office to branch sales departments 
and management of western packing plant, 
available for connection soon. Packers will 
do well to communicate and make appoint- 
ment. Address W-840, care The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











WANTED 
Large, single lard roller. State capac- 
ity and make. Address A. Fink & Sons, 
810 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 





WANTED 


A capable, energetic man of proven 
integrity and varied experience in con- 
nection with the packing trade and 
otherwise, contemplates a visit of sev- 
eral months to the British Isles (where 
he spent several years in the provision 
trade). Would like to arrange with a 
packing or allied concern to exploit its 
products over there. For a number of 
years connected with export packing 
plants here in various capacities and 
can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress W-835, care The National Pro- 
visioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


Complete 20-ton freezing tank holding 325- 
300 lb. cans; also two 40-ton Vilter horizontal” 
refrigerating machines, belt driven; two elec- 
tric motors (3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt) with 
regulators, belt, etc. Entire high side goes 
with equipment, also several thousand feet 
2” ammonia pipe. Address Chas. S. Jacob- 
owitz, 1382 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Good sausage business. Owner wishes to 
retire and go back to Old Country. Will stay 
with buyer for three months. This is a good 
money maker. Address Box 10, East Liberty, 
Penn. 








WANTED 


Position by young man 30 years old, single, 
reliable and efficient, experienced in sales, ac- 
counting and operating departments. Have 
good knowledge of packing industry, both 
small and large packers. References fur- 
nished. Prefer position as assistant to execu- 
tive, superintendent, sales or office manager. 
Address W-850, care The National Provisioner, 
116 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 





WANTED 


Position by capable, experienced retail mar- 
ket manager. Have had 30 years’ experience 
in the business and would like to make con- 
nection with chain store proposition. Would 
appreciate interview. Address W-843, care 
The National Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 











WANTED 


By a thoroughly experienced packinghouse 
man, position as superintendent or assistant 
superintendent. Have had 20 years’ actual 
experience. Best of references. Address 
W-809, care The National Provisioner, 116 
Nassau St., New York. 





WANTED 


Position as manager by man having 25 
years’ experience covering all packinghouse 
branches, At present employed as general 
manager. Would like to make change. Con- 
tract has expired and could accept position 
within thirty days’ notice. Particulars on re- 
quest. Address W-844, care The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR RENT 


Packing plant, Grand Island, Nebr., capac- 
ity car hogs and car cattle daily. Equipped 
with hog hoist and dehairing machine, also 
beef hoist and dropper. Sausage capacity 
12,000 lbs. daily, individual motors for each 
machine. Five coolers and brine circulating 
system. Good water system, also running 
water through property. 44 acres of land, 
also modern residence. Plant has been oper- 
ating since March 15, 1920, enjoying good 
business. Supplies 16 state institutions. Lack 
of capital reason for leasing. Will consider 
lease from responsible concern. Address Loup 
Valley Packing Co., C. E. Rassett, 410 West 
Koenig St., Grand Island, Nebr. 











WANTED 


L. & R. Heymans, Ltd., sausage casing 
merchants and agents, estd. 1872—Paris and 
London—wish to hear from an independent 
firm of bona fide cleaners and packers of hog 
casings in U. S. A., as yet unrepresented in 
Europe, with a view to handling whole out- 
put. Address 69 St. John St., Smithfield, Lon- 
don, EB. C. 1. Cables: “Vastly.” 


WANTED 


Position as employment manager. Capable 
of installing or reorganizing and maintaining 
a modern employment department. Fifteen 
years’ general packinghouse experience, seven 
years as employment manager. Address W- 
845, care The National Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 









FOR SALE 


Sausage factory, up-to-date in sanitation 
and equipment. Doing good business in city 
of two hundred thousand population. $20,000 
capital required. Address W-848, care The 
National Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

















WANTED 


Experienced married American as 
foreman in our cutting room. We em- 
ploy about 12 men and cut about 6 cars 
hogs each week. Plant located one half 
hours’ ride from New York City. Per- 
manent position for right party. Apply 
stating age, experience and salary ex- 
pected, also references. Address W-834, 
care The National Provisioner, 116 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Machines at Oklahoma City. One 
water heating drum, pressure 100 lbs., 
equipped with spiral coil for heating 
inside of tank; 4 asphalt melting pans, 
8”x30”x8’0"”; 1 pair 10” double blocks; 1 
pair 10” triple blocks; 1 cylinder rotary 
washer, 30” diameter at gear end, 36” at 
open end, 12’ long, and 1 cylinder rotary 
washer, 36"x36’x12’. Address Morris & 
Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 


Or royalty, U. S. patent on a meat smoking 
device, adapted for the packing industry, 
butchers, household, farmers, etc. Operate by 
sawdust. No gas, electricity or any power 
required Address F. 8S. 846, care National 
Provisioner, 116 Nassau St., New York. 














WATCH THIS PAGE 
FOR OPENINGS 
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LET US HELP INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 


HERMON A. FLEMING CO. 


BROKERS 
88 Broad Street, BOSTON 


Beef, Lamb, Pork, Lard, Provisions, 
Sausage Materials, 
Cotton Seed Products 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH LIVE WIRES 


ARTHUR DYER 


BROKER 

438 Produce Exchange 
New York, N. Y. { 
Roccetiens Ail packing house product; sii 


a Armsby’s Cross. 
Covered: New York City and aéd- 


3 one and everyone who knows 
me; yo: National 


Battery 
Retablished twenty years and, Z 
Walker, still going strong. So tae 
more Bypiness of the straight, cleaa- J 
= so ee eae of 


jJacent. 








THE EDWARD FLASH CO. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 
For All Grades of 
Vegetable Oils, Copra and 
Olive Oil Foots 


COTTON OIL OPTIONS 


on the New York Produce 
Exchange 








B. STILLING - ANDERSEN, Inc. 


Fats, Oils and Greases 


WYNN Lard & Provision Co. 
OLIVER WYNNE, Mer. 

Manufacturers ¢ WYNNE'S WYNNER SHORTENING 
PROVISION BROKERS 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Specialties: Fresh Smoked and Dry Salt Meats 








GEORGE SUNDERLAND , 








PORK AND BEEF PRODUCTS 


Comsignments Receive Prompe Attention 
410 PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORE 


ap Brokerage Service 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA 





. BROKER 
27 Whitehall St. New York Bowling Green 8091-8092 vackeneninn: Saaeures 
Room 930, Postal Telegraph Building 
Telephone Wabash 7126 CHICAGO 
Memb. 
H. SC. ZAUN | | > OSCAR M. SUDLER| | FRED B. CARTER 





Provision Broker 


100 Vine 8t., Philadelphia, Pa- 
Write— Wire—Phone 











E. A. Stevenson & Co. Inc. 
50 Broad St., New York City 
Refiners of ‘“‘Cobee”’ Coconut Oil, 

Churners of “‘Spredit’”” Nut Margarin, 
Quality the highest, always uniform 


Langton Brokerage Coe. 
PROVISIONS 


ST. LOUIS ANY CODE 


D. GRCK, Inc. 
44 Bread St. NEW YORK Phone Broad 3960 
I intend to become the largest handler of 
CRACKLINGS AND TANKAGE 


in these United States. Watch me grow. 
Wire—Phone—Write your offerings. 








D. J. GALLAGHER J. A. MAYER 


Broker BROKER 
BEEF—SAUSAGE MATERIAL EXPORTS---IMPORTS 
PROVISIONS HIDES - PROVISIONS - FOOD PRODUCTS 


U.S. YARDS CHICAGO 727 Webster Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





R. S. STERN 


122 N. Paca Street Baltimore, Md. 
WHOLESALE MEATS 


We age in Steam Ship Supplies of All 
inds. U.S. Government Inspected 








WALLACE & IVERSEN 


Brokers and Packers Agents 
8 PRESIDENT STREET, WEST 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


H.P.HALE CO., BROKERS 


BEEF and PORK 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
126 STATE ST. BOSTON,MASS, 














FORT WORTH LABORATORIES 


» Fuel, Water on Foods 
our } 8 By 


F. B. PORTER, B. &, Ch. E. Pree. 
R. H. FASH, B. 8., V. Pros. ¢ 
828% Monroe St., Fort Worth, Texas. 








The best service possible is given by 


HARWOOD R. SMITH & CoO.....BROKERS 
Jenkins Arcade Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
S. P. Hams and Bellies Pure Lard and Compound 


Place your orders with us 











W. P. Battle & Co. 


Cotton Seed Products 
57 & 58 PORTER BLDG. 
Memphis Tenn. 
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A COMPLETE VOLUME 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can bé easily kept for future 
reference to an item of trade information or some valuable trade sta- 
tistics by putting them in our 


NEW MULTIPLE BINDER. 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordinary file. The New 
Binder has the appearance of a regular bound book. The cover is of 
cloth board and the name is stamped in gold. The Binder makes a 
substantially-bound volume that will be a valuable part of your office 
equipment or a handsome addition to your library. 

slip them in place and they stay We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep their copies from be- 
there until you want to take them coming lost or mutilated and are therefore offering you this New Multiple Binder at 


= ¢ a cost.: Send us your name and address with $1.50 and we will send the Binder, all 
out, and that is just as easy. charges prepaid. 





No key, nothing to unscrew. Just 


Send your order to-day, to 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER siitdine CHICAGO, ILL. 











BUCKET ELEVATORS 


We design and build BUCKET ELEVATORS com- 
plete with STEEL CASINGS for handling bone, 
fertilizer, coal, and similar products of packing plants. 
Buckets fitted to chain or flat belt. 


BELT CONVEYORS 


° 

Fertilizer, Oleo, 
Lard Oil, Glue, 
Stearic Acid Etc. 


Let us send you 
our Catalogue. 
alin & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


362 West Water St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Established 1872 








DRYERS ~-EVAPORATORS-- PRESSES 
RENDERING TANKS AND 
BY-PRODUCT MACHINERY 
Tat AMERICAN BY-PRODUCT MAQHINERY @8. 


26 Cortlandt St.. New Yerk 


Caldwell Belt Conveyors 


are heavy rigid construction for hard service. Send us your 
specifications so we may quote you prices. We manufacture 
a complete line of 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
H. W. CALDWELL @ SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER. 
CHICAGO: 17th St. and Western Ave. New York, 50 Church St. 











SAVE 1/3 TO 1/2 ON VATS 
“Ideal” Storage Vats 


Ser Vichiing ond Guinn Parpeee 
Capacity 160 Gallons 


UNITED COOPERAGE co. 


1115 Fatlerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 




















Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Warsaw, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


STANDARD 1500-POUND 
HAM CURING CASKS 
Lard and Oleo Tierces 


Pork Barrels 
and 
Tight Cooperage 
of Every Description 








HydraulicPresses 


FOR 


TANKAGE AND LARD 
LEATHER and SHEEPSKINS 
PRESS CLOTH and RACKS 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and 
Full Particulars 


|, THOMAS ALBRIGHT COMPANY © 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 








MIp-WEST BOX COMPANY is3crysie, 


MEMBERS 
OF, 


CORRUGATED FIBRE-BOARD PRODUCTS 


Phone Main 4334 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SOLID FIBRE CONTAINERS KOKOMO. INDIANA 


LOOK FOR USE FACTORIES 
THE TRIPLE TAPE ‘Domonea WeEOA. 
TRADE MARK CORNERS 


CLEVEL ND, OHIO 
USE DOUBLE WALL CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXESFOR EXPORT — 


.FAIRMONT. W. VIRGINIA 
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Retail Section 


PRACTICAL TALKS 


What the Courts Say 
Niritt e Natior 
it 
i meh 
" nh i! ! 
lil nped 
, heir " et 
\ 1 ! ivancil ‘ 
i mp ot uit brought .) 
rainst sellet I erchanadise ho 
t e unde ered good re orth 
! nore \ lit 0 cape ron 
he *! ‘ligations 
e argument sei and the legal posi 
tions taken b he espective plaintiffs in 
hese it ire Keenly nteresting (ne 
suit brought by a seller to induce his 
buyer oOo accept goods has just been de 
cided in a western state It is a type ol 
the suiis that will crop up by the dozens 
for some months to come now, and in 


vhich ought to be 
eller 


volves a legal principle 


both to 


lighly usetul to remember! 


ind buyel! 


Order Subject to Seller’s Approval. 


In the case referred to, a retail store- 


keeper, on Novembet! gave a jobber's 


salesman an order for certain merchandise, 


‘for delivery on or about February 15.’ 
The order was writton on a blank which 
the salesman used for that purpose, and 
on it was set forth the style and kind 
of goods ordered. Also the words, “this 
order not subject to countermand.” It was 
not signed by anybody One copy was 
left with the buyer, and the other was 
tuken away by the salesman and sent to 


Part of the printed wording was 
should be sub 


his house 
a condition that the order 
ject to approval by the seller. The jobber 
and sent a postal stat- 
had been received and 


received his copy, 
ing that the order 


would receive attention 

On November 24, of course before the 
goods were shipped, the buyer wrote the 
seller, cancelling the order. The seller re 
plied, refusing to accept cancellation and 


buyer to go through with the 
Later the goods were 
used by the buyer and stored 
railroad. In the end the 
rought suit against the buyer for 
imount of the contract, on the 
theory that there had been a definite order 
for certain goods, which the buyer had no 


isking the 
transaction. 
shipped, ret 
for awhile by the 
eLllel 


the ull 


ght to uncel without the seller’s con- 
ent d full delivery And on the surface 
t appears as If there had been an order 
for itemized merchandise, given to a sales- 
man authorized to take it, and forwarded 
o and received by the jobbing house, who 
icknowleged it as an order and said it 

uid have ttrention 


Order Could Not Be Enforced. 


Yet the court held that since the orde1 
had never been actually accepted, it could 
not be enforced. As to the jobber’s ac- 


knowledgment of the order, stating that it 


would have attention, the court said this 


WITH 


About Cancellation of 


SHOP BUTCHERS 


Orders 


y tor u , y 
) 
t 

| t | n 
! ‘ { ! ‘ 
t ‘ hadrav i 
the ( \ ! in ! t I 

’ | } yt t hougl t iv é 
me I i ther ( I 

tune 

I} irt rt ‘ t im the ase 
ff an order obtained y a alesman who 
dno authority o himself accept orders 
as the duty of the seller, if he wanted 
to make ontract out of it, to specifically 
ecept it Until it was specifically accept 
ed, the buver had a right to cancel it, e 
iuse it was not a contract, and therefore 
not ubject to the rule of law that one 
party to contract cannot cancel it with 
out the other's consent The court's de- 

cision on that point was as follows 


In case of orders for goods given trav- 


eling salesman, if the seller, whose au- 
thority extends only to the solicitation of 
orders and the forwarding of them to his 
principal for acceptance or confirmation, 
it is well settled that the order or offer 
may be withdrawn at any time before it 
has been accepted. Although an _ order 
does not provide that it is subject to the 
seller’s approval, and does provide that 
it is not subject to change or counter- 
mand, it nevertheless is held that it may 


be countermanded prior to its acceptance 
by the seller, where it is given to an agent 
whose only authority is to take orders 
and forward them to his principal for ac- 
ceptance.” 

The moral is that in a deal like this the 
party who values it should see that it is 
completed, that is, that an acceptance is 
sent. Otherwise it will be left up in the 
air like the order in the case we have 
been discussing. 

° 


“se 


THE BUSINESS CUIZ. 
Following is the seventeenth set of six 
questions in a series published by The Na- 
under the general title 
ot “The Business Quiz,’ points of informa- 


tional Provisioner 


tion of interest business man: 
Question No. 1. 


vou find the maker 


to every 
When accepting a note 
has failed to insert the 
date, you adding this omission, how does it 
affect the instrument? 

Should 


truckman and he in 


Question No. 2. you deliver 


goods to a carter or 


turn has same stolen proving it was not 


his fault, can you recover from the carter? 
What is the meaning of 


9 


Question No. 3 
the term 
Question No. 4 
“cestuis que trust” 
Question No. 5 


lateral security”? 


“annuity 
What is the meaning of 
the term ? 

What is known as “col- 
What is the definition 


as to sell? 


Question No. 6 
of the word “sale’ 
The answers to these questions will ap- 
next The National 


pear in the issue of 


Provisioner 


RETAII FOOD PRICES N ULY 
i 
’ t 

nt | ter ‘ Haver i 

t t Mot ! i ! il 

nt r \tlant ! Rict ol | el 

net In Littl tock there was decrease 
f one-tenth of 1 per cent 

For the vear period lulv J Luv to 
ils 1921, there as decrease of 30 
per cent in Providence and Richmond 
1 per cent in Little Rock 2 per cent 
n Savannah; 4 per cent in Atlanta 
ind New Haven 4 per cent in Man 
chester and Peoria; and 35 per cent in 


Mobile. 

As compared 
tail cost of 
in Increase of 42 per cent in 


Detroit and 
with July 15, 1913, the re 
1921, showed 
Little Rock; 
cent in Atlanta; 46 per cent in New 
tiaven; 51 per cent in Manchester; 55 per 


food on July 15, 


iS per 


cent in Detroit; 56 per cent in Richmond: 


and 57 per cent in Providence. Prices 
were not obtained by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from Mobile, Peoria or Savan- 


nah in 1913, hence no comparison for the 
S-year period can be given for these three 
cities, 


2, 





~————— 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
Yearick and Beishline have sold their 


meat business at Hastings, Nebr:, to Albert 
Nelson. 

H. C. Cline has purchased the Cash 
Meat Market at Lincoln, Kas., and has 
moved it to a new location. 

Teseo L. Giammugnani will open the 
Progressive Meat Shop at Sacramento, Cal. 

Charles Buck has purchased a half in- 
terest in the meat market at Calamus, Ia. 
The new firm name will be Swarm and 
Buck. 

Harry Earl G. 


Meyer and Winter have 


leased the A. F. Zanto meat market at 
Merrill, Wis. 
The J. R. Empson Grocery and Meat 


Market at Kewanee, Ill., has been sold to 


Peter Fischer & Son. 
W. L. Smith has opened a meat market 


in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Charles N. Morey, butcher and grocery- 
man at Chicago, Ill., is opening a store in 
Payson. 

The meat market and smokehouse of F. 
J. Spratt, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
been considerably damaged by fire. 

The new building recently erected at 637 
West 120th street Chicago, Ill., by John 
Berg, has been leased to Charles A. Boyer, 
who will occupy it with a meat market, 
fruit and vegetable store. The store will 
be known as Fulton Market No, 4. 

The Hebrew National Kosher Retail 
Food Stores have been incorporated in the 


Borough of Manhattan, New York City, 
with a capital of $200,000 

Woollen’s new meat xet at Everett, 
Wash., is rapidly near ‘ompletion. 


The slaughtering plan Jf the Gem Meat 
Market, at Cheney, Wis., has been remod- 
eled and enlarged at a cost of about 
$1,500. 
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J. A. MeGhie hag acquired the grocery 
we ’ 


anda meant moartet a 1 Thivs +’ 


ITICAS Wash 


H. G. Handley ha pened eut vial 
et 1 Albion Wastl 
he ‘ Yor \M ket t in J 
er n ! ene 
na I ‘ 
t t 
! 
' 
l ! he i or 
‘ t ‘ I na l \ 
i or} d leFauyden 
i ta pid Mict | 
TRL 
posepl \ ron itt ta it White 
leat Market t Oukesdale \\ to Hat 
n & Crosby t the Oakesdale Meat ¢ 
nd the tocks ill be onsolidated at the 
tter store 
Peter R lorgenson as purchased the 


itchel hop at Marne la 

rank Holscher has opened a meat mal 
et at Brook, Ind 

B. H. Summey has opened a meat mar 
ket at Pierceton, Ind 

R. fk. Kiener has bought the Golick meat 
narket at Ft. Madison, la, 

Irwin Sime and Lars Auestad have 
bought the meat market of E. J. Nelson at 
Garden City, la. 

Ed Friest and Oje Beve have bought the 
City Meat Market, Radcliffe, Ia. 

Fred Grunig, meat dealer in Cloquet, 
Minn., sold out to Max Schiedremayer 

Sam Marcks and Herman Walde have 
bought the North Side meat market, 
Crookston, Minn. 

Buchan & Glaede have opened 
narket at Pine City, Minn. 

R. S. Saunders has engaged in the meat 
business at Spearfish, So. Dak. 

Crawford & Zentner will open a meat 
market in Albany, Wis. 

A. Polenshus has purchased the meat 
market of L. F. Kortendick at Clinton, 
Wis. 

Mrs. Frank Grahm has sold her interest 
in the Grahm-Hoffman Company grocery 
and meat market at Stoughton, Wis., to 
Carl Hoel. 

The Ole Foss meat market, Whitehall, 
Wis.. has been sold to F. W. Lowe. 

The work of remodeling and enlarging 
the George Renshaw store and meat mar 
ket at Sharon, Pa., is progressing rapidly. 

Cyrus Vanhoose has opened a meat mar 
ket in Paintsville, Ky. 

lhe meat market of August Feth, at Port 
Clinton, Ohio, has been destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at $5,000. 

F. C. Smith has sold his meat market 
it Polo, Ill, to Alvin Hanna, 

Raymond P. and Howard W. Fry have 
pened a meat market in Williamsport, 
Pa. 

John Hansen is opening a new butcher 
shop in Brentwood, Cal 

Frank Esposito, Jr., has bought the 
meat market of Frank Wright, at Shel- 
on, Conn, 

Joseph Oltusky has bought the building 
ccupied by Fred W. Buck’s meat market, 
n Waukegan, III. 

The Streator Grocery Company at Strea- 
tor, Ill., owned and operated by John Black, 

ill add a meat market. 

farold D. Andrews has bought the Cen- 
ral Cash Meat Market at Concord, N. H 

The new meat market of Vining and 
Brown, at Monterey, Cal., is rapidly near- 
ng completion 

\ loss of $7.000 was caused by thieves 
ho robbed and set fire to the meat mar- 
cet of August Felrath, at Gypsum, Ohio. 


meat 
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RELIABLE REFRIGERATION 


for the Butcher 


\} thut ys frigerating 7pm 
{ at his mind 1 most cas ss t abalit 
‘ n ani Dbsolutciy depend pon it to pert 
rk t wn n ! trigerat 
x Kt an a’ ) ‘ 
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any butcher | pe Unit ’ | gn 
| YORK Exctosen Mactune 7 ~~ YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 
ue"VORK, PA. 








=| 


2 ‘Drere’ is a 2 YORK Plant to tit Your Business. 





John MeGuire is erecting a building at | SUUDDDDDDDDDEEDDDDEDEDEDEEELEDEDEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
Kkdgely, Pa., where he will open a meat 
and grocery store 


For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM. G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
PULUEUUUUUUOUEOOOEOOEUEOEOTOUEOUE SD SUPE ET EEEOEES PEED 


%e 

WEEKLY MEAT TRADE REVIEW. 

Armour & Company, in their weekly re- 
view of meat trade conditions, today say: 

Trade in packinghouse meat products re- 
mains generally steady, though there has 
been a slight slump in beef trade this 
week. The market has been affected by 

liberal supply of grass-fed cattle of an 
interior quality, and, as a result, the trade 
yveakened. 

The demand for fresh pork products 
continues steady and has not been affected 
materially by the range of live prices this 
week, that range being consigned mainly 
to hogs of a heavy and undesirable type. 
Cured products continue to move freely 
into consumptive channels. 

Export trade is steady and active. Buy- 
ing for future account continues freely, 
evidencing firm confidence in present 
values. 

Collections are satisfactory. 


COUUEQEUUEGEEEEUEAUEECREE REECE EEE EEEOR EEC E EEE EEE EEE 
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facies Have You 
| ae | Proved It? 






5. Customers have been asking their meat 
\ markets about “that different meat paper 
rEer j 
Bloco proof that doesn’t soak up water and blood 
FRESH MEAT PAPER : : . ? z 4 
at ioesnt go to pieces before tney get ome 
pare a ind does protect the clothing.” 

} : Phat order you have just neglected té place 
may be standing between you and mor 
good business. Folks appreciate vell 
vrapped meat and while KVP Blood Proof 

actually more economical, the big ad 
intage 1 customer satistaction. 


Ask for Sample Sheet. 
Order Direct or 
Thru Dealer 
















ve _)) 
Kerrie 
y" 


- —~ 
) Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co 
/ I, Kelamazoo, Michigea, US A 
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Alb Rosen and family have joined as all the other honorary members were upplies contained only a small percentage 
heir friends at Mount Placid, New York present. The entertainment and initiation ot the choice grade, but these were in ex 
vhere ie) vill spend the month of of new members were greatly enjoyed. cess of the demand The closing prices 
\ugust Supper was served at 11 o’clock p. m., after on all grades were unevenly $1 to $3 be- 

which the guests indulged in the many low a week ago, with common and medium 

Miss Leah Rosenberg, secretary of W games provided by this well known club. affected the most 
\. Lynde, manager of Wilscn & Company’ “ Eastern demand for lambs has been 
New York district, is spending her vaca EASTERN MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. generally slow, and, barring the choice 
on at Beekman, New York Meat trade conditions for the week at 8'ades, receipts were more than the trade 

New York, Philadelphia and Boston are required. Following Monday's advances 

' , . aaa : : of $1 to $2, Boston and _ Philadelphia 

|. P. Grant & Company, dealers in veg reviewed by the United States Bureau of gained an additional dollar on choice, but 

tuble ils former!) lox ated on the thira Markets as follows lost the advance on all lower grades and 

ee eS ee ee ge With the seasonal demand about normal, Closed weak, All grades at New York 

ire now situated on the nineteenth floor prices on the better grades of fresh meats were correspondingly weak, and closing 

2 Re CORTE See. Se oN it eastern markets showed an upward prices were back to the low point of the 
trend, while increased supplies of lower Previous week. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company's grades resulted in a widening of price \lthough receipts of mutton were light 
ales of carcass beef in New York City for ianges and a downward tendency on me they were more than equal to the demand 
he week ending August 6, on shipments cium and common grades of carcass meat Boston held practically steady until Fri 
old out, ranged from 12 to 18 cents per and heavy pork loins. day, when declines of $1 to $2 were regis 
pound, and averaged 14.54 cents per pound The better grades of beef continued to tered. Other markets were weak through 

hold a relatively strong position, due prin- out and closing prices at all markets were 

David Van Gelder, a prominent member cipally to decreased supplies, and closing ®bout $1 below the low point of the pre- 
of the South Brooklyn Branch, as well as prices today are 50¢ to $1 above a week vious week. : 
third ce-president of the State Associa ugo Proportionately greater receipts of Monday’s opening prices of pork at all 
tion, United Master Butchers of America. medium and common beef from grass lots markets were $2 above the previous week’s 
s in Europe visiting his father, who is caused a general weakness and prices on close. Light average loins held the ad 
quite ill these grades were all $1 to $2 at the close vance fairly well throughout the week, 

Practically no good cows were among the While heavy loins were hard to move, and 

1. Hemleb, of the Washington Heights 1elatively light offerings and declines on these were sharply lowered after mid-week. 
Rranch. United Master Butchers of Amer- all lower grades equaled those on corre- Frozen loins were oftered freely, but found 
ica, who is attending the convention at sponding grades of steers. Receipts of ‘low sale at prices mostly $3 to $4 under 
Detroit, will visit Chicago and probably bulls were in excess of the previous week, ‘resh. Barring heavy loins, closing prices 
Canada before returning home. Edmund but consisted mostly of bolognas. The are a full dollar above one week ago. 
Schmelzer. of the Washington Heights tendency after Monday was toward lowe! Boston closed steady on good and choice 
Branch and trustee of the State Associa levels and closing prices were back to ‘teers, with lower grades of steers and all 
tion. with Mrs. Schmelzer, will visit But the previous week's low spots. After open cows weak. Lambs closed firm; veal and 
talo and Niagara on their homeward trip ing generally steady, kosher beef markets ™utton weak. Light pork loins steady, 

fluctuated. Boston gained $1 during the heavies weak. Some pork was moved to 

rhe second get-together meeting of the week, while other markets declined a like freezers; other meats fairly well cleaned 
Armour [Executive Club was held in the amount up. New York closed steady on good and 
Berkeley Club, Jersey City, N. J., recently Eastern veal trade continued slow and choice beef, but weak to lower on com 
General Manager W. A. Callaway as well prices declining. The moderate to liberal ™on and medium, with a liberal carrvover. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. 


of Markets 
Fresh Beef— 
STEERS 
*) 
Mediun 
‘i’ mo ai 
COWS 
tiocd 
Meediur 
s°LLS 
Ned 
: ! 
Fresh Veal 
Choi 
trood 
Mies 
* ! nn 
Fresh Lamb 
LAMIES 
Cy “et 
Go 


Commer 


MUTTON 


tood 
Mediun 
Cor " 


Fresh Pork 
LOINS 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


it Chicago and three Eastern mark 


Bureau 


ets on Thursday, Aug. 11, 1921, as follows: 








CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
SUT.00@ 18.00 SL7T.59@ 18.90 S1IS.00@ 20.00 $s a 
15.5067 16.50 16.00@17.25 15.50@017.00 16.00@17.00 
12.000) 14.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@015.00 13.00@14.00 
0G T1150 12.50€4 14.00 10.00@12.50 VOOM@1L.OD 
2 13.00 > 00 13.50 12.00@13.00 is es 
tha 12.00 2 HOM@12.50 11.00@12.00 1O.00@ 11.00 
HOG LOD LO.50@1E.00 400@ 10.00 8.004 10.00 
11.50@ “l ‘a 
7 10.50@11.00 .@. a. 
We 4.50 ,O00@ 9.50 1 00@10.00 8 O00@10.00 
7.0@ TS.00 a 17.00@18 00 --@. 
14.0000 16.00 at 15.00@16.00 15.00@ 16.00 
1.004 13.00 9.00@ 10.00 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 
: 0047 10.00 S00@ S00 8.00@011.00 7.00@ 10.00 
and Mutton— 
24.00@ 25.00 26. 00@ 27.00 23.00@25.00 25. 
1.00G@ 23.00 25.00@ 26.00 24. 
19.004 20.00 20.00 @ 23.00 2 yao 
15.00@18.00 15.00@18.00 15.00@18.00 15.00@20. 
s 
a a. 17.00@18.00 -- @. 
a 7? 15.00@ 16.00 a Pe 
Ti a --@. -@. 
12.004 13.00 12.00@ 14.00 12.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 10 00@11.00 12.00@13.00 
T.00G 9.00 9.00@10.00 7.00@10.00 19.00@11.00 
Cuts— 
Oa 30.00 26.00 28.00 27. 00@ 29.00 7.00@25.00 
8.000 29.00 25.00@ 26.00 25.00@ 27.00 -00@27.00 
LOU 26.00 22 00@24.00 23.00@24.00 00@24.00 
9 23.00 19.0040 20.06 20.00 @ 22.00 .00@23.00 
; 6.00G19.00 15.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 -@. 
RS 
a a ee eee ee ee 
a 16.00 a. 16.00@17.0% 14.00@15.00 
ve 11 O0@ 15.08 16.00016.56 ‘ ee 13.00@14.50 
we 13.00@ 14.006 15.50@ 16.00 i3.00@14.00 -@. 
' a re eee @.. 
tvle 18.0.4 20.40 a 18.00@19.00 16.00@17.50 
es include “hide on’ at Chicago and New York 


Lambs closed steady; veal and mutton 
weak. Light pork loins steady to firm; 
heavies weak. Philadelphia closed steady 


on better grades of beef, lamb and mutton. 
Veal and lower grades of beef weak, and 
pork barely steady. There is a carryover 
of low-grade beef and some pork: other 
meats made a fair clearance. 
fe “ 

PACKER DECREE HURTS FRUIT MEN. 

Claiming that millions of dollars’ worth 
of fruit shipments will be imperiled by 
the enforcement of the dissolution decree 
against the packers, the California Fruit 
Growers’ Association has notified the De- 
partment of Justice that it will ask the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
to modify this decree. The fruit growers 
claim that if the packers are forced to give 
up their refrigerator lines it will make it 
impossible for the growers to find sufficient 
markets for the fruits which have been 
carried in the past by the packers. They 
declare that although they can ship direct 
to the larger markets without the aid of 
the packers’ transportation systems, they 
have no way of reaching the smaller cen- 
ters, upon which they are dependent for a 
considerable portion of their markets. 

ee _— 

BLOOD PROOF PAPER GOING FINE. 

K. V. P. brand blood proof meat paper is 
going fine says the Kalamazoo Vegetable 


Parchment Company, manufacturers of 
parchment, waxed and bond paper, at 


Kalamazoo, Mich. The encouraging sales 
of blood proof paper are attributed in part 
to the dealer helps in the form of adver- 
tising folders which are supplied by the 
company on request. These folders are 
made from the blood proof paper which 
they advertise and bear the question, “Is 
your meat wrapped in paper like this?” 
They also bear the name and address of 
the dealer. 
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The Kramer Hog Dehairing Machine 


‘*Costs less in the long run’”’ 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


Built in all sizes—100 to 1000 hogs per hour 


L. A. KRAMER »%-« 


Requires less labor 
Loses less time 
Depreciates less and 


costs less to operate 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Facts About New York State Income Tax 


By Mark Graves, Director, New 


The numerous interpretations as_ to 
vhen a nonresident of the State of New 
York is carrying on business within the 
state and when he is not so engaged make 
it quite difficult to furnish a brief ele- 
mentary explanation of the rules. 
ever, it 


How- 
may be stated generally that a 
nonresident who maintains desk room or 
a regular office in New York State is tax- 
able on the business car 


income from 


ried on in that office 


Carrying on Business in the State of New 
York. 

Very often a representative is employed 
in New York State who accepts orders for 
the principal and forwards them from 
the branch to the main office. All income 
thus produced is taxable although the or- 
der came in from another state to the 
branch office. Another case is that of a 
manufacturer of meat products residing 
in Philadelphia, Pa., who meets customers 
in a hotel in New York City and takes 
orders future shipment. The 
profits earned from this source are like- 
wise taxable. 


there for 


Apportioning Income. 


If a nonresident or a partnership with 
a nonresident member carries on business 
both within and without the State of New 
York the net business income therefrom 
must be apportioned so as to allocate to 
the State of New York a fair proportion 
of such income. Many firms have separate 
books to record the business of each of- 
fice. Under those circumstances the fig- 
ures shown by the New York books should 
be reported. 

If separate books are not kept so as to 
disclose the proportion of his net income 
from sources within the State then a 
schedule of apportionment of income (form 
204-A) must accompany the return. Full 
detailed instructions accompany this form. 

The law has been changed, setting April 


York State Income Tax Bureau. 


15th as the due date for filing returns. If 
the business is conducted on a fiscal year 
basis the due date is the 15th day of the 
fourth month after close of the 
period. 


fiscal 


When and Where to File Returns. 

Blanks have been mailed to those who 
filed returns in 1919 but people who did 
not file returns last year or who need as- 
sistance or information concerning the 
blank should apply to the main office in 
Albany or at the District Office located in 
the following cities: New York, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Binghamton, 
Utica, Syracuse, White 
Jamaica, The Bronx. 


Rochester, 
Kingston, Plains, 
Important Instructions to Employer. 


Employers have several important du- 
ties to fulfill under the provisions of the 
New York State Income Tax Law. The 
employer should get from each employe a 
Form 101, provided by this office, showing 
the employe to be a resident of the State 
otf New York, or form 102 showing him to 
be a nonresident. With reference to resi- 
dent employes, the employer must file in- 
formation cards (form 105 furnished free 
by the Bureau) concerning every employe 
earning $1,000 or more during the year. 
The earnings of nonresident employes are 
subject to actual deducting and withhold- 
ing on the excess over personal exemp- 
tion, and the employer is required to for 
ward the tax or be personally liable if 
the employe does not pay it himself. The 
information cards and tax deducted and 
withheld must be filed on or before April 
15th following the close of the calendar 
year. 





LIONEL M. LEVINE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


PACKING PLAN'’1S—REFRIGERATION 
PLANS AND SUPERVISION 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














Mr. Packer: 


BEST HOGS YOU 
CAN BUY. 


You always want the 


Try the INDIANAP- 
OLIS MARKET—in 
the heart of the Corn 
Belt. 


Hog qualitysupreme. 
Centrally located. 
Fast freight service. 
Indianapolis ranked 
fourth in hog receipts 


for April. 


Write us for our daily 
market report. 


Give us your order. 


McMURRAY 
and 
JOHNSTON 


Livestock Purchasing 
Agents 


Union Stock Yards 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“Personal 
Service’’ 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES paper cenndo a 


5-9 9144-124 12%4-14 
lbs. lbs. lbs. up. 

CATTLE. FRESH PORK CUTS. Prime No, 1 veals..24 2.30 2 3.50 
€ 7.00@9.75 ‘re rk loins, Western.........- 28 @29 Prime No. 2 veals..22 2.10 2.2% 2.6 3.25 

1.00@5 rozen pork loins iaovwaebes 25 @26 Buttermilk No. 1...17 1.75 

3. THa6 Fresh pork tenderloins .... 5 @50 Buttermilk No. 2... 

+.00@5 Frozen pork tenderloins 5 @50 Branded grubby 

Shoulders, city ° ee No. 3 


Vv ALVES. Shoulders, Western -++16 @17 
E Cc a : Butts regular WESRGT . ccccceccceseecess ) DRESSED POULTRY. 

e, per 100 Ibs 13% @13"% Butts, regular, fresh city @.. 
oo 8 7.00@ 8.5 


LIVE 


LI 
rim 
Butts boneless Western.. “2 

Fresh hams, city eer 
Fresh pieni ims $ i ..13 @l4 Fowls—Fresh—<dry packed, milk fed—12 to 
Extra n pork trimming 15 @17 Western, 60 lbs. and over to dozen, 1b...3 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. co ; ia ie Western, 48 to 56 lbs. to dozen, 
bs., pt 12% @12! BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. ae See a oS 


Western, 6 to 42 lbs. to dozen, I 


rnen 9. 00@11.75 FRESH KILLED. 


stern ; o 35 lb o doze lt 
Round shin bones, avg., 48 to 50 lbs., Western, 30 1 . a eee a 


per 100 pe 80.00@100.00 Western, under 50 Ibs, to dozen, lbs... .25 
Flat shin bones, avg., 40 to 45 lbs., per Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to 


IVE HOGS. 100 pcs. 70.00@ 80.00 a See precy ee 
L 0 Black hoofs, per ton.. 40.00@ 50.00 eereen, OY tnd over to dosen, 


Striped hoofs, per ton.. 40.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per t 


estern, 48 to 56 Ibs. to dozen 
estern 15 to 4¢ IDs dozen, 


t 
estern 6 1 i2 bs. to dozen, 


Thigh bones, avg. 

100 pes. ... . 90.00@100.00 
Horns, avg. 7 s...225.00@275.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 75. 4 Fowls—Fresh—Dry Packed—Barrels. 


DRESSED BEEF Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. ¢ Western, 


Tester 0 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 


estern ndet 0 lbs. to dozen, 


ry picked, 5 Ibs and over, 
fee Western, dry icked, 4% Ibs. eacl 6 
CITY DRESSED BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. Western, dry picked, 4 Ibs. each, Ib.....36 
rie Wester ry picked 1, lbs. each, Ib 28 
@45ce. i pound Wester! Iry picked, 3 lbs. and under, Ib.24 


{ 1 poun 
oie sea Old Cocks—Fresh—dry packed-—boxes or bbls. 


Calves eads, scalde ee ae DGdSc a piece 
“ Wester! dry picked, boxes 


WESTERN DRESSED REEF Sweetbreads, veal nei @T5e. a pair a 
Western, scalded, barrels . 21 


weethbre eet ddde. 1 pound 

Beef kidneys puetinbs Gomeie @18ce. a pound Ducks— 

Mutton kidneys ‘ we @ 5c. each Long Island Spring, per lb.... 

Livers, beef r oe @13c. a pound Squabs— 

Oxtails @ 9e. pound Prime. white, 1 t t loz.. doz : 6.753 @7.00 

Uearts, beef saanees sta oaels @ 5c. pound Prime, white, 9 Ibs. t doz., doz..... 6.00@ 6.25 

Rolls, beef ree eye @22 ec. pound Prime te Ibs. doz., doz... 5.25@ 5.50 

Tnderloin beef, Western. @We. pound Prime ite b doz., doz. Y $.25@4.75 

Lambs’ fries aes Siewe or @ 9c. pajr Prime, white, 6 to 6% lbs. t Z...... 300@ 4.00 
Culls, per doze 1.50@2.00 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 
BEEF CUTS iittala oe LIVE POULTRY. 


Western Mty. aha aang i tte ‘ ; pr olored.... ; . : @30 
t - / shy ‘ cages : - troilers, colored, via express.... ceeeeedd @38 

' ee , ; ecgtin roosters , a ie @18 
rurkeys, via freigh jecedwaweveene = @25 

Ducks expre ° we . ° ae @26 

@13 

SAUSAGE CASINGS. Pigeons, per pair @35 


Guineas, per p: : @90 
Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle. 


Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle 


peacnesawrnuntoigy, 


Hog, free of salt, tes. or bbis., per ‘b., reamery (92 

f. o b. New York xe @1.40 reamery igher 
Hog, extra narrow, selected, per 7 reanmiery firsts 
Hog middles — pda wis @2 reamery seconds 


Hog BS cccccese ° could 1% eamery wel 
op . TO Hog bungs, export. ‘ 
DRESSED CALVES gre, Mg 
Beef rounds, domestic, 
New York 


Beef rounds, export, 


Beef bungs, f. 0. b. New e ee a24 


i iso 


Beef, weasands, N« ae @12 
hI 


Beef 


adders, small, per doz........... @1.50 ‘resh gathered, checks, fair to 
1 


Beef, weasands, No. 2s. each... ‘ @ 6 ‘re rathered, dirties, No. 1. 


SPICES. FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


Guamns BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
19% Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per ton. .28.00@30.00 


1 


Bone meal, raw, per 30.00@32.50 


3 
32 Dried blood, high grade ‘ei 2.50@ 
8 


Nitrate of soda—spot....... cee @ 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS gears 
16 Bone black, discard, sugar house del., New 


9} York ar ; .. .nom.20.00@25.00 


0 \ 


Ground tankage, N. -, 9 to 12 per cent 
13 tmmonia . ; 2.50 and 10 
36 41 Fish scrap, dried, 11 per cent ammonia 


Sr . and 15 per cent bone phosphate, deliv- 

PROVISIONS CURING MATERIALS. = ered, Baltimore reer eeree ee 
Jopving Trade.) Dble. Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14 per cent 
Sbis. bags. ammonia and about 10 per cent B. Phos. 

Refined saltpetre, granulated... O5R lime ‘ ic aleecaretecees zs -.--o-20 and 10c 
Refined saltretre, small crystals....:... / 10% Wet, acidulated, 7 per cent ammonia per 
Refined nitrate soda, C. we € 5% ton, f.o.b, factory (35¢e per unit avail- 

Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., g ee 55% ale. PRO. SCIAP. «occ ccsseres ee > 

Refined nitrate soda, C. L., crystal.... 5% Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, per 100 

Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., crystal.. 6% 6% Ibs., guar., 25 per cent in bags.. 2.00@ 2.10 

Double refined nitrate of soda and saltpetre in kegs, | Muriate of potash, 80-85%, per unit K.0. .90@ .95 

100 to 120 Ibs. net, le over above prices Sulphate of potash, 90-95%, per unit K.O. 1.10@ 1.15 
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MIpD-WEST BOx COMPANY ics. 


MEMBERS Phone Main 4334 
OF CORRUGATED FIBRE-BOARD PRODUCTS CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


SOLID FIBRE CONTAINERS KOKOMO. INDIANA 


LOOK FOR USE FACTORIES 
THE TRIPLE TAPE TUG OUI, 


TRADE MARK CORNERS a 
USE DOUBLE WALL CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXESFOR EXPORT — 














Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
‘*‘REGAL’’ Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand “‘PURITY’’ Lard. 


Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners rate in any Desired Package 








Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES 
539 to 543 W. 36th St. 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK __ 527 West 36th Street “*t%°W-370hSt. 539 to 543 











i= SUPREME. 


/ MORRIS \ \ Hams, Bacon, Boiled Ham, 


Supreme \ Butter, Eggs, Poultry, 


Canned Meats Specialties 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Chicage E. St. Louis St. Joseph Kansas City Oklahoma City Omeha 











Aa SERVICE YOU NEED 
and CAN AFFORD 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO., Practical Packing House Experts, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NI AG AR A BR AND” Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 


manuracrune> ®Y BATTELLE & RENWICK ™ MADEN LANE 


Established 1840 
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SIMPLE MATHEMATICS! 


One Wood Barrel cost you. $___—_ 


The absorption of lard 
cost the customer ....$_ 


Barrels cost you yearly . . . $ 


~ 


ow WD 


NOW FIGURE 


One Brecht Crescent Steel Barrel will make hundreds 
of trips. It will deliver lard and compound and the 


riginal package comes back to you. 


lt is merely a matter of very simple mathematics to 
prove to yourself that the initial cost of a Brecht 
Crescent Steel Barrel is practically the only cost for 
a period of vears. It’s a good investment. 


\We will gladly give you the names of 
packers who have used these barrels 


for vears. 


let us ship a barrel on trial! 


THE BRECHT COMPANY 


Established 1853 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Pertaining to the Meat and Allied Industries 
Main Offices and Factories — 1234 Cass Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK Members SAN FRANCISCO 
174-176 Pearl Street of 67 Second Street 
LYON, FRANCE LIVERPOOL 
24 Rue Lanterne No. 6 Stanley Streot 
CHICAGO CAPE TOWN 
1127 So. Halsted Street 10 Burg Street 
BUENOS AIRES SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
Calle San Martin 201 8 Castlereagh Street 


Importers and Exporters of All Kinds of Sausage Casings 
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Bares Abuses in Ocean Shipping Methods 


American export trade has suffered for 
through the ocean ship- 
ping trade and because of the high-handed 


vears abuses in 


methods of ocean carriers and the ap- 
parent inability to secure protection or 
remedy. During the past year the Insti- 


tute of American Meat Packers has begun 
an effort to secure remedy for these 
abuses and to give exporters better pro- 
tection and service. 

In this effort Chairman Charles E. Her- 
‘rick, vice-president of the Brennan Pack- 
ing Company, Chicago, and chairman of 


Traffic 
American 


the Institute of 
has taken a lead- 
conference with 
Herbert 
these matters were brought up by 
man Herrick and at Mr. Hoover’s request 
Mr. Herrick prepared a memorandum on 
the subject. 

This statement says in part: 

“In accordance with your request, ex- 
pressed at our interview some time more 
than a week ago, permit me to put in your 
hands this statement regarding forms of 
export bills-of-lading and the need of some 
revision in them.” 


Committee of 
Meat Packers, 
ing part. In a 
Secretary of 


the 


recent 
Commerce Hoover 


Chair- 


Avoid Payment of Claims. 


Mr. Herrick’s letter than points out that 
some steamship companies at present use 
bills-of-lading so phrased as to make possi- 
ble the avoidance or compromise of claims 
which should be paid in full; to limit the 
carrier’s liability so severely that pilferage 
trom the cargo is encouraged; and to per- 
mit deviations from the scheduled voyage 
to such an extent that shippers of perish- 
able commodities suffer a loss. 

Mr. Herrick’s letter, in speaking of the 
carriers’ limited liability, cited an instance 
in which the pilferage on a $12,000 ship- 
ment amounted to $4,600, and other in- 
st-nees of such shortages “on the ship- 
ment of certain classes of merchandise 
it seemed evident to the shipper that 
the vessels must be rationing their 
from the cargo, as they could thus secure 
the goods at about one-quarter of the price 
would be compelled to pay 


that 
crews 


they for them 
n the open market. 

In reference to pilferage, Mr. Herrick 
tated that “it is not only a burden on the 
‘xport business of the country, but brings 
\merican exporters into disrepute with 


their foreign buyers.” It is Mr. Herrick’s 


opinion that the foregoing abuses and 
others could hardly be remedied without 


legislation. In this connection he said: 


What Legislation Should Be. 

“Such legislation should cover: 

“Ist—An amendment to the Harter 
providing that it shall be unlawful 
carriers to insert in their bill-of-lading 
clauses which are in conflict with this 

“2nd—An act compelling all ocean car- 
riers, regardless of flag, to keep on file 
with some designated government bureau 
or department (say the I. C. C. or Depart- 
ment of Commerce) certified copies of 
their ocean bills-of-lading; such ladings to 
be subject to amendment or change only 
on thirty days’ notice, and then without 
prejudice to any existing freight contracts 
previously entered into. 


act 
for 
any 
act. 


“3rd—Authority to be given to some 
government bureau or department to pre- 
scribe a uniform bill-of-lading to be used 
in connection with the inland carriers on 
through shipments originating in the in- 
terior. Such form of lading to prescribe 
that the liability of the inland carrier shall 
cover up to the point where the liability 
of the ocean carrier would begin, so that 
there would be no possibility of a hiatus 
in the liability between the two carriers. 

“4th—An amendment to the Harter act 
providing that any  bill-of-lading when 
issued would be subject to, and not su- 
perior to, the terms of the freight contract 
previously entered into between the ship- 
per and the carrier. 

“5th—A provision that acceptance of 
these enactments should be precedent to 
the granting of vessel’s entrance to or 
clearance from any U. S. ports, this re- 
gardless of the nationality or flag of the 
vessel.” 
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Co-Operative Basis for Livestock Marketing 


A sysetm of co-operative shipping asso- 
ciations and co-operative livestock com- 
mission associations, owned and controlled 
by the livestock producers themselves, is 
the basis of a plan finally agreed on by 
the Farmers’ Livestock Marketing Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, and which will now be 
presented to a nation-wide conference of 
producers for ratification. 

At the next meeting of the Committee 
of Fifteen the sub-committee on orderly 
marketing will make its report and recom- 
mend a plan for regulating the flow of live- 
stock to market. These are subjects in 
which meat packers are vitally interested, 
and in the latter of which at least their 
co-operation has been asked by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 

The sub-committee on co-operative mar- 
keting is still working on details of the 
main marketing plan, but the essential 
features to be submitted to a nation-wide 
ratification producers 
as follows: 


conference of are 


(a) Co-operative livestock 
sociations will hold membership in the 
terminal livestock commission associa- 
tions, which in turn will hold membership 
in a national association of livestock pro- 
ducers. Individual stockgrowers may also 
secure membership in the terminal asso- 
ciation. 


(b) The terminal Jivestock commission 
associations provide for the establishment 
of producer-owned and controlled co-opera- 
tive livestock .commission companies at 


shipping as- 


the markets where needed. The demand 
for the terminal co-operative commission 
companies must come from the producers 
themselves, who will thereby pledge their 
support in advance. 

Subsidiary to each co-operative commis- 
sion company will be a stocker and feeder 
company, from which the patronage divi- 
dends will be pro-rated back to the con- 
signor member. 

The commission associations at the ter- 
minal markets will be governed by boards 
of directors ranging from 5 to 9 in number. 
The board of directors of the commission 
association will select the manager, hire 
employes and decide questions of policy. 

The usual commission charge will be 
levied for selling livestock, but earnings 
will be pro-rated back to the members on 
the patronage dividend plan. 

The directors of the terminal associa- 
tions will be elected by delegates in an- 
rual convention. Voting delegates will be 
apportioned on the basis of shipments 
consigned to the terminal association, and 
not by state lines. 

(c) The various terminal associations 
will federate into a national organization, 
governed by a board of not less than 7 
nor more than 15 directors. The national 
board will be supported by the terminal 
commission associations. 

No contract to be signed by the mem- 
is contemplated. 


To Work Out a Plan. 

The sub-committee on co-operative mar- 
keting will call a conference to be held 
in Chicago, September 2, to work out a 
standardized plan for the organization and 
management of co-operative livestock ship- 


bers 
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ping associations An effort 
to outline the 


The 


will be made 
ideal shipping 
marketing 


request the 


association. 
co-operative 
tee will 


sub-commit 


producers of each 


state to send not more than three repre 
sentatives to participate in the conference, 
which will submit 


advice and suggestions 


to the Committee of Fifteen. 

President J. R. Howard of the American 
Farm 
call a 


stock 


Bureau Federation is requested to 


ratification conference of the live- 
producers of the 
October 15 
the full 


Fifteen 


nation between 


and November 1 to consider 


report of the Committee of 


Meeting of the Committee. 


The fifth meeting of the Committee of 
Fifteen was held in the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, August 10th and 11th A. Sykes 


ae 
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ot lowa presided. H. W. Mumford, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Committee of Fifteen 
and chairman of the sub-committee on co- 


operative marketing, presented the plan. 
Present in addition to the president and 
secretary were Harry G. Beale of Ohio, 
John G. Brown of ‘Indiana, W. J. Car- 


michael of Illinois, James Clemmens of 
Colorado, W. 
Cunningham of 
West Virginia, 
Washington, D. C 
Illinois, J. H. 


Wisconsin, C. E. Collins of 
Nllinois, E. H. 
Howard M. 


Livingston of 


S. Corsa of 
lowa, Gore of 
George 
H. W. Mumford of 
of Indiana. 

The Committee of 
Fifteen will be held in the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, on September 27. The 


Skinner 


next meeting of the 
sub-com- 
mittee on orderly marketing will submit a 
report and the plan for 
regulating the flow of livestock to market. 


essentials of a 





Another Meat Packing Pioneer Passes 


Jacob E. Decker, president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, lowa, died at 
bis home in that city on Thursday, August 
11, at the age of 72 years. Mr. Decker’s 
death took place just at the close of one 
of the annual conventions of his trade or- 
ganization, the American 
Meat function which it always 
was his joy to attend, and which he never 
missed from the founding of 


1906 until ill health a 


Institute of 
Packers, a 


the body in 


year or two ago 
forced him to forego this annual event. 
Mr. Decker was a pioneer among Ameri- 
can meat packers, a loyal supporter of his 
trade organization and a worker 
Only about 


death his 


foremost 
for the welfare of the industry 
iwo years ago he lost by 
son, Ralph W. E who 


his chief lieutenants up to that 


older 
Decker, Was one of 
time. An- 
Decker, and his faithful 


Duffield, both vice-presi 


other son, Jay E. 
co-worker, Fred G 
dents of the company, remain to carry on 


the business under the Decker name 


Decker had 
he had continued to take an 


For two years or more Mr. 
been ill, but 
active part in business until he was forced 
this spring to give up work after a strenu- 
ous and productive life of 72 years. 

A Varied Packing Career. 

Born in Neuwied, Germany, Jacob E. 
Decker came over to America when three 
years old and spent his youth in Buffalo, 
where his family settled. It 
learned the trade of his 
became a meat packer. 
gration westward Mr. 


and there he 


was there he 
and 
Following the emi- 
Decker moved to 
soon established a 
packing firm, which was so successful that 


ancestors 


Chicago 


he was able to sell-out in a few years 
at a good profit. 

But the spirit of adventure urged Mr. 
Decker forward. His next move was to 
Fort Worth, Texas, where he ran a pack- 
ing plant for two after which he 
disposed of it and returned to Chicago. 

Foreseeing the future of Chicago, Mr. 
Decker remained here and founded a pack- 
ing business, which in years grew to be 
one of the largest wholesale meat 


cerns in the country. 


years, 


con- 


Went in Again with Sons. 
In 1893 he had sold his packing plant 
and retired from active business. But his 


sons had ambition to follow the family 


vocation. So Mr. Decker 
going both with 
the contribution of his 


packing 


decided to set 
financial help 
knowledge of 
general 


his boys 
and 
processes and long expe- 
rience. 

The would be a 


able one was Mason City, Iowa. 


location he felt favor- 


In 1899 
the Deckers bought the old Richards pack- 
ing plant there, and 


established thereby 








JACOB E. 
Jacob E. 
Mason City, Ia. 


DECKER, 


President, Decker & Sons 


what become the 
industry in that city. 


Jacob E. 


was to largest single 
Decker attracted men because 
of his capacity for business and his per- 
sonal qualities. He mastered every detail 
of the packing business, both in the man- 
ufacturing and selling departments. He 
was able to show men what was to be 
done by actual example. His personal 
charm made him a rare companion in any 
circle. 

Mr. Decker married, Augusta Schram in 
1873. Six children were born to them, of 
whom three died, the eldest, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, in 1919. Mrs. Decker and three 
children, Miss Gertrude Decker, Mrs. E. E. 
Dunlop and Jay E. Decker, survive. George 
A. Hormel, president of the Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn., is a nephew. 
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Packinghouse Reminiscences 


Tales of the Early Days in Chicago’s Beef 
Killing Business 
By John Neil 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the first of a 
series of anecdotes of the oid days in “‘Archer 
Road” and elsewhere in the beef killing dis- 
trict of Chicago, written by an old-timer who 
erew up as a boy in the cattle-killing gang 
and later became one of the champion beet 
butchers of his day. He is now an inspector 
in the employ of the federal government. His 
acquaintance includes pretty nearly every fa- 
mous character of the early days of the pack- 
ing business in Chicago, and his reminiscences 
should be read with interest by those who 
recall the old days or who would like to hear 
about them The author prepared this series 
of articles especially for THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER.) 

Back in the 


southwest 


Carbrey. 


70’s Bridgeport, in the 
part of the city, was the center 
ot the Chicago cattle killing industry. In 
those days the men who followed this in- 
dustry had not the 


commodations 


facilities or the ac- 
insofar as sanitary 
tions are concerned that the workers en- 
joy who this work today. 

In our day, take it in the summer time, 
when through work and the men desired 
a bath, they would strip and line up. One 
of us would direct or play the hose on 
The was used to 
killing beds. A light 
was used for this purpose, but when the 
valve was opened to the limit the force 
ot water would knock a man down. 

One day it was my turn to play the hose, 
on the men. wretch watching an 
opportunity to play a joke at my expense, 
turned the valve on to the limit. 


condi- 


follow line of 


the men. 
down the 


hose wash 


pressure 


Some 


It hap- 
pened the men were all in an empty Cat- 
tle pen. In my excitement I forgot to put 
the hose down or to turn the stream aside, 
and I held the hose in such a position that 


a perfect torrent of water poured on the 


men. Several of them made a wild dash 
to escape, but were promptly knocked 


down for their pains. 

All the was yelling at the top 
of my voice for someone to shut the water 
off, and the wails and screeches that came 
from that corral would 
Indians on the warpath. 


while I 


a band of 
Luckily for me a 


shame 


man came up on the run, hearing the 
terrific noise and screaming, took the 
hose from me and told me to run for it. 


Well, they chased me as far as decency 
would allow them to go, but I managed to 
get to the There I 
safe. 


street. knew I was 


How Water Was Used Then. 
Water is an essential and necessary ar- 
ticle in a packing house. There was 
plenty of water then, enough for all needs, 


but the packers did not know how to har- 
ness it up or distribute it properly. In 


one of the prominent packinghouses on 
the “Road”—as Archer Road was called— 
there was but one big wooden vat of 


water. That supplied all needs for wash- 
ing the beef and other purposes. 

One could notice that those who worked 
near the big vat of water had their beef 
looking bright and clean. This particular 
house had thirty-one cattle beds which 
was equal to about three hundred and 
fifty feet in length. And it was remark- 
able how the further one got away from 
the big vat of water the dirtier the beef 
looked. When one got as far as the end 
of the line the beef was not washed at 
all. But that was not considered any 
serious breach of sanitary etiquette—just 
a mere matter of taste, that was all, in 
those days. 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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MASTER BUTCHERS IN NATIONAL MEETING 


Favor Increased Production 


The organized master butchers of the 
United States met in national convention 
for the 36th consecutive year at Detroit, 
Mich., on August 8-11. The attendance 
was large and thoroughly representative 
of the leaders of the retail trade in those 
localities where the national body flour- 
ishes. A spirit of optimism prevailed, and 
i determination was evident to set the re- 
tailer before the public in his proper light, 
and to repudiate any who might not live 
up to the principles for which the organ 
ization stands. 

The successful inauguration of a system 
of local meat councils throughout’ the 
United States, made up of representatives 
of retailers, packers and the public, was 
1 feather in the cap of the master butch 
ers, as they claim credit for suggesting 
the plan now so happily under way. At 
the Detroit convention they heard reports 
ot the fine work already being done by 
the first two councils formed, at New 
York and Chicago, and greeted a repre- 
sentative of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers working with them in this 
movement almost as one of their own. 

Resolutions adopted at this convention 
‘ndorsed these co-operative plans for gen- 
eral advancement, and in addition took 
ction on the following matters, among 
yithers: 

Opposed a tariff on imported sausage 
asings. 

Opposed to a sales tax on retail food 
products. 

That the government finance livestock 
aisers, as there are many poor farmer 
inable to buy breeding cattle. 

That the activities of the U. S. Bureau 
7 Markets be extended. 

That local associations assist in the 
passage of laws in their respective states 
that will curb the unscrupulous retailer 
who hides behind false advertising and 
nisrepresentation. 

That we endorse the policy of efficiency 
nd economy in the administration of our 
ederal government; that we endorse the 
‘xpressed purpose of our president to de- 
ote his best energies toward the promo 
tion of public health and education; and 
that we go on record at this time as be- 
ng ready and willing to support him and 
iis associates in authority in these efforts. 

Endorsed the activities of the American 
Legion and recommended speedy action 
toward some recognition in the form oft a 
oldiers’ bonus bill. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year in- 
luded the able and popular Joseph Seng 
of Milwaukee as national president, and 
he sauve and highly efficient national sec- 
retary, John A. Kotal of Chicago, was re- 
lected to this office. Milwaukee gets next 
ear’s convention, and the indications are 
hat another highly creditable milestone 
m the road of progress will have been 
passed by that time. 

Gathering for the Meeting. 

Detroit, the progressive city which has 
nade such a wonderful advancement in 
he last fifteen vears, was once again after 
n interval of nine years the scene of the 
(th national convention of the United 
laster Butchers of America. 

On Sunday afternon, August 7, the first 
£ the delegates arrived from Cleveland 
ind St. Louis, followed by New York, Chi- 
ago, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 


and Better Trade Methods 


and Indianapolis delegations until almost 
every state was represented. The New 
York up-state delegates, who had stopped 
off at Buffalo to visit the president of that 
branch, arrived Tuesday morning. Each 
train was met by members of the Detroit 
branch, who escorted the delegates to the 
hotel in autos. 

Much of Sunday and Monday was given 
over to getting acquainted and renewing 
friendship of the kind that is brought about 
by years of close fellowship and the bond 
of mutual interest. These master butchers 
are a congenial body of men, and when 
they call each other “brother” it is with 
genuine’ sincerity. Many of the men 
brought their wives and daughters, and it 
was good to see those from the East and 
West mingling and recalling incidents that 
occurred at previous conventions. 

The convention proper began at 10:00 
\. M. Tuesday with an address of welcome 
by Emil Schwartz, president of the De- 
troit branch of the United Master Butch- 
ers. In a few well-chosen words Mr. 
Schwartz welcomed the delegates to the 








MICHAEL KELLY, JR., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


National President. 


city and cailed special attention to the 
efficacy of working closely together and 
being united, following the motto of “One 
for all and all for one.” 

Dr. Henry Berkowitz was then introduced 
by the Chairman. In his prayer Dr, Ber- 
kowitz invoked blessings upon the assem- 
blage, so that their deliberations might be 
conducted in a spirit of fairness and jus- 
tice to all. 

The Statler Hotel band played the Star- 
Spangled Banner, all arising and joining in 
singing the national anthem, male and fe- 
inale voices blending in perfect harmony. 

The first speaker on the program, James 
W. Inches, M. D., Commissioner of Police, 
who usually represents the mayor of the 
city, being away on vacation, he was repre- 
sented by George Walters, Deputy Police 
Commissioner. In a ten minutes’ talk the 
Deputy Commissioner we'comed the master 
butchers to the city of Detroit and told 
of the responsibility he felt in representing 
the Mayor and the Commissioner, explain- 
ing that the centralized form of govern- 
ment which prevails in Detroit places upon 
the shoulders of the Ma\sor the conduct of 
all city departments 

The Deputy Commissioner as well as all 
the peop’e of Detroit are justly proud of 
their city. In speaking of the meat in- 
dustry he stated it was essential to De- 
troit, and he considered it of much impor- 


tance, as shown by the fact that in 1900 
there were forty million cattle on farms 
and ranches, not including those in the 
dairy. In that year there were marketed 
over one hundred and sixty million hun- 
dredweight of dressed meat, not including 
poultry and fowls. He considered those 
actually engaged in the meat business 
builders and men of service. Service from 
every man in his particular sphere was 
what counted, and he considered the 
butcher an industrious person making an 
honest living without great profit. 

John T. Russell, ex-president, in respond- 
ing to the address of welcome, stated that 
visited the city some thirty years ago, and 
he was no stranger to Detroit. Having 
watching it grow, could say to the repre- 
sentatives of the city present that they 
had made the greatest achievement of any 
city in the United States. The substan- 
tial buildings and substantial business con- 
cerns are here to stay, and why should 
they not be proud of a city like Detroit, 
said Mr. Russell. 

Speaking of retailers and the public at- 
titude he said: 

“We have had possibly some advérse 
criticism by men who have had no knowl- 
edge of the conditions of our business, but 
they have not made any inroads, nor have 
they harmed us to amount to much. We 
want it understood and we want the world 
to know ours is an honorable, upright and 
the most essential business compared with 
any other line in the world, and we go be- 
fore the people of this country both hands 
up and tell them that our organization 
the United Master Butchers of America 
has no other thought in their minds but to 
have an organization of everyone engaged 
in this business that can be depended up 
en, so at anv critical moment they can be 
called upon. 

“During the war for this government 
we sacrified our business We told our 
customers to eat less meat, so that we 
could serve the government in days of 
trial. Now, as business men, we must tell 
them to eat more meat: to encourage the 
raising of livestock and to encourage the 
handling of the pr@duct over the block to 
the consumer. 

“Every man connected with the retail 
butcher business ought to put his shoulder 
to the wheel and to assist every possible 
condition to remove the business depres- 
sion now over the country. It is to our 
benefit as well as to those that deal with 
us; aS much as to the man with his big 
factory with millions of dollars lying idte. 
It behooves every organization to get to 
gether to bring the members to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that it is up to use to as- 
sist the progress of all, and then we will 
be beneficial to all of the people of the 
United States.” 

A selection was rendered by the band 
after which Chairman Schwartz turned the 
gavel over to President Kelley, who said: 

“In accepting the gavel I do so in the 
spirit in which it is given, and I shall try 
to use it in an endeavor to treat each and 
everyone of the delegates with fairness 
and justice, and if I make a mistake it 
will not come from the heart, but it will 
come from something that happened here 
yesterday. (Laughter.) There is nothing 
in this morning’s session but the appoint- 
ment of committees. I now declare the 
36th national convention of the United 
Master Butchers in session. 

“As there is a vast amount of work and 
an enormous program of entertainment 
gotten up by the Detroit Association— 
they certainly have done some wonderfu! 
work—I will read my address now, in or- 
der to start work immediately upon the 
opening of the closed session. 


President Kelly’s Address 


PRESIDENT MICHAEL KELLY: It is 
very pleasing to note the progress made 
to date by this organization and I be- 
lieve each member can be proud of our 
National Association. We will undoubted- 
ly have a very interesting and profitable 








meeting today which will add to the pros- 
pects of the future success of the Associ- 
ation 

I sincerely hope the delegates assembled 
it this convention will give their earnest 
support to the many important questions 
that will come before them and that they 
will act for the best interests of this As- 
sociation. We may not always think alike, 
but if we desire proper recognition from 
all interests we must show our ability to 
handle our affairs in a business-like way 
and abide by the decision of the majority 


of our members. 
In this glorious day when men have 
ichieved so much and have been given 


just recognition for so many things they 


have strived and honestly worked for, we 


must act and legislate in a manner that 
vill assure us of the confidence of the 
consuming public and the vast number 


of meat dealers throughout the country 
| am confident that our Association will 
increase its membership and believe that 


each succeeding year will show a healthy 
increase in the various local associations. 
On my return from our national conven- 


tion, held in New York City, I received 
an invitation from the Hon. Thomas E. 
Wilson, president of the Institute >f Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, inviting me to address 
their convention at Atlantic City; not 
being able to attend and accept the honor 
myself, I delegated Brother Seng of Mil- 
waukee, who so very ably represented our 
National Association, assisted by Brother 
Grimm of New York and others. Perhaps 
this meeting, supplemented by other meet- 


ings With the packers’ committee on re- 
ail interests, formed the basis of the New 
York Meat Council 


Chicago Meat Council Proposed. 

In January of this year I receivea an 
invitation from the Institute inviting our 
committee to a conference to be held in 
Chicago which was arranged by our Na- 
tional Secretary On this committee were 
Brother Russell, Brother Seng, our nation- 
al secretary and myself The result of 
this conference seemed very satisfactory 
to our committee. The packers’ commit 
tee seemed very fair on the many 
tions presented. At Mis meeting it 
proposed that a Meat Council be 


aues- 
Was 
formed 


in Chicago What success the Chicago 
Council has had | will leave for the na- 
tional secretary or Brother Russell, who 
is chairman of the Chicago Meat Council, 
to state 

The recent press letter of Mr. W. W 
Woods, director of Bureau of Relations, 


Institute of American Meat Packers, shows 
conclusively that the packers are anxious 
to co-operate, so let us assure them of our 
Willingness to do our. part, thereby 
strengthening the links in the economic 
chain of distribution 

During the week of June 8th, I attend- 
ed the National Convention of Retail Groc- 
ers at Kansas City Thousands of retail 
grocers in the United States are also re- 
tail meat dealers and our interests are 
kindred. It source of great pleas- 
ure for me to address them as an Official 
of this organization 

Upon my return I received an invitation 
from The Illinois Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation which was held at Springfield, 
lll., to address their convention; same was 
accepted and I was very cordially treated. 
| hope my presence at these various con- 


Was a 


ventions brought about a closer relation 
ship in both national and state associa- 
tions and I feel that our Association Was 
highly honored by the many invitations 
extended and the many courtesies shown 
me while attending their conventions. I 
believe much good will be derived in the 
future by our National Association being 
represented at such gatherings. 

1 am advised that the secretary's office 
has added a number of local associations 


to our roster, increasing our membership 
considerably 

At this time I want to congratulate this 
reanization on its good fortune in secur- 
ing an efficient secretary who has had 
much experience and accomplished so 
nuch by his untiring efforts. He has writ 
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ten many articles for publication in be- 
half of this organization and has shown 
himself to be a very conscientious and 
enthusiastic official, always interested in 
our welfare and the promotion of our As- 
sociation. 

1 also feel that I, as well as our na- 
tional body, am indebted to Brother Rus- 
sell and Brother Seng for their good work 
in response to requests on numerous oc- 
casions and in conclusion, I desire to per- 
sonally thank all the _ officers and the 
Executive Committee who so kindly and 
ably assisted me during my term as your 
president and hope they will award the 
same assistance to the incoming officers. 

The convention then went into closed 
session, at which the following committees 
were appointed: 

Policy Committee: J. T. Russell, Chi- 
eago; C. G. Deibel, St. Louis; A. S. Pick- 
ering, Cleveland: Joseph Seng, Milwaukee 


J. W. Everett, Connecticut; H. A. Clappel, 
Pittsburgh: George Kramer, New York 
City Credential Committee: A. F. Fen- 
ske, Minneapolis; Phil Keller, New York; 
V. F. Kuncl, Omaha; Wm. Hassel, Chicago; 








JOSEPH F. 
Milwaukee, 
National 


SENG, 
Wis 
President-elect 


A. Roth, Jersey City; E. 
and J. Herman, Milwaukee. Auditing Com- 
mittee Perey Nash, St. Paul; Wm. Deich- 
mann, St. Louis, and Charles Munkwitz, 
Milwaukee. 

At the adjournment of the morning ses- 


Schwartz, Detroit, 


sion the New York delegation, including 
State President Glatz, Ye Olde New York 
Branch president Grimm; Rochester 


Branch president Stickel; 
and Loeb, of Ye Olde New York Branch; 
Keller of Niagara, Munsey of Syracuse 
Bureh of Brooklyn, Johnson of Rochester, 
Shuck and Gerard of the Bronx, Hemleb of 
Washington Heights, Hoffman of Utica, 
Ruby of Rochester, Schmelzer of Washing- 
ton Heights and Shoot of Rochester, had 
a group luncheon, to discuss matters to be 
taken up during the convention. 

The afternoon session, being closed, com- 
menced at 2 o’clock at which some of the 
following subjects were discussed: 

Upon motion of Chas. F. Glatz, New 
York State president, a telegram wishing 
the Institute of American Meat Packers in 
convention assembled at Chicago a suc- 
cessful session, was sent. 


Messrs. Kramer 


The New York representatives proposed 
a resolution opposing a tariff on live ani- 
mals, dressed meat and food products, for 
the purpose of keeping down the high cost 
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of living, as the tax would ultimately rest 
upon the consumer. 
Other resolutions were 
referred to committee. 
National Secretary John T. Kotal’s re- 
port follows: 


introduced and 


Secretary Kotal’s Report 


SECRETARY JOHN A. KOTAL: Your 
secretary respectfully submits to you a 
report of the work done since our last 
convention at New York City in 1920. It 
pleases your secretary to inform you that 
during the past year our membership has 
expanded, cities and state associations 
have been affiliated. Other locals are in- 
creasing in strength and membership. 

Numerous articles have been run in the 
daily papers, trade journals, and other 
publications about the unfair tactics of 
meat retailers. In some cases one would 
say the attacks were justified but I do 
not agree with such opinion, for this rea- 
son, that I believe that meat consumption 
talls off and business is made more diffi- 
cult for the reputable dealer, simultane- 
ously injuring every branch of the meat 
industry. 


The Unscrupulous Retailer. 

The unscrupulous retailer is the cause 
of all criticism; it is he that is responsible 
for the present day demand for legisla- 
tion to curb the activities of unfair deal- 
ers. Some of the evils practiced by crooks 
in the business are the substitution of 
goat and poor sheep meat for lamb, ad- 
vertising choice and prime grades at ridicu- 
lously low prices and actually selling a 
common grade, or frozen meat and so 
on down the line of trickery. 

What we need is truth in advertising. 
Federal and state laws should be passed 
relative to truth in advertising. The crook 
in this or any line of business should go. 


Local associations shoud be advised at 
this convention to render every possible 


aid to city, state and federal authorities, 
if they are not already doing so, to help 
eliminate the crooks from an industry that 
now leads the country and is most im- 
portant. The agitation carried on in news- 
papers and used in daily arguments is a 
price comparison of goods sold in a poor 
locality with an entirely different grade 
in a high class locality. This is unfair and 
the only cure is education. 

Whether you buy a porterhouse steak, 
a bed or a dinner, the cost depends on the 
service you receive. Service is costly. 
In the past few years the prices of perish- 
able goods have increased considerably 
due to higher standards of living by the 
majority of the people, by demands of the 
people for a better class of meats and 
other necessities than heretofore. That 
with which people were formerly satis- 
fied—say ten years ago—would now be set 
aside as unsatisfactory, a preference being 
shown for something better. What were 
formerly considered luxuries have become 
pecessities, and with this standard of liv- 
ing have come increased cost of labor. 

Meat Councils. 

Meat Councils have been organized in 
a number of cities, the membership be- 
ing composed of retail and packer repre- 
sentatives. The activities of the Chicago 
Meat Council to date have been principally 
educational. The’ public has been advised 
through press articles as to the most eco- 
nomical cuts to use, how to prepare them, 
why cattle are not all porterhouse and the 
hog not all center cuts of ham and middle 
cuts of pork chops. The work of the 
Meat Council is highly commendable; bet- 
ter merchandising methods will result and 
I look for greater results in the future. 
As we have with us today the chairmen 
of the various Meat Councils, I will leave 
tor them the full report of the activities 
in the different cities. 

My office has been advised that the 
Chicago retailers have incorporated a calf- 
ekin and rendering plant with much suc- 
cess, the cause of this move can be clearly 
laid at the door of the greed of the old 
rendering concerns against a policy of live 
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and let live. The activities of the Chicago 
Rendering Company will be touched upon 
by one of the officials of the company at 
this convention. 


Progress of the Association. 


An important fact, one worthy of con- 
sideration, is that the United States Mas- 
ter Butchers’ Association of America is 
now recognized as a national power and 
what is of further importance to the trade, 
the craft retains its commercial identity. 
The members take pride in the fact that 
we now have a well founded and well 
established national organization and all 
that is needed is to continue the well di- 
rected and systematic work to make it 
second to none as a power in the world’s 
nationalized commercial organizations. 

This Association exists not only for 
meat trade betterment but to perpetuate 
an ancient craft that is destined notwith- 
standing some opinions to the contrary, to 
become more important and prominent 
with time. There were represented at 
the reorganization at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in 1905, ten states and the District of 
Columbia, the total voting strength being 
48. Today we have representation § in 
about twenty states and a voting strength 
ten times greater than in 1905. 

Attached hereto is a table introduced 
at our convention at Omaha in 1916, which 
was prepared by Mr. Charles G. Beibel, 
showing cost and selling prices of car- 
cass of beef weighing 500 pounds for the 
years 1894, 1904, and 1914. These are 
highly interesting at this time, particu- 
larly as a reference for those endeavoring 
to study the why and the wherefore of 
present standards of living, etc. I have 
amended and extended the work by bring- 
ing it up to the present time as is shown 
by the charts here, showing the present 
cost of wholesale cuts from the carcass 
and a comparison of cost of doing business 
then and now. 

The most important complaint of the 
retailers is that of the wholesaler selling 
at retail. In some cities the conditions is 
such that open competition by the whole- 
saler and packer for the consumers’ trade 
is seen in all directions. This is wrong; 
it appears to be unjust and against the 
principles of business ethics. 

Are the wholesalers retailing or giving 
it away? It is confusing to many men in 
the retail business, how the wholesaler 
makes a profit or meets the losses shown 
in the “meat order system’; also how 
the wholesaler can send out salesmen solic- 
iting orders and make deliveries to insig- 
nificant business places, when the time lost 
by the teamster and salesman is worth 
more in dollars and cents than the price 
of the entire sale or delivery. Is this ex- 
pense charged up against the wholesale 
market and again spread against the 
“butcher” and consumer? 

Investigations. 


It is not for our Association to investi- 
gate whether wholesale prices have kept 
pace with production of livestock or re- 
tail prices have kept pace with wholesale 
prices. In my opinion neither branch of 
the meat industry could make a fair in- 
vestigation as the producer usually looks 
at the retail selling price of all finished 
products. He figures that the cost to the 
consumer of the shoes made from the 
skins of his animals, the blankets made 
trom the wool of his sheep, etc., are too 
high, without giving sufficient considera- 
tion to the vast amount of money ex- 
pended, the great number of people given 
employment and the amount in labor ex- 
pense before these products are finished, 
let alone the many intricacies in each 
step of development. 

Do the producers or others understand 
the packer’s costs? Does the average 
person know what is meant by ‘con- 
demns’? Do they Know the present mar- 
ket price of by-products? This latter is 
‘vident and reflected in the retail busi- 
iess. For instance a calfskin a little over 
i year ago brought $7.50 for a ten-pound 
1ide, today $1.50 for the same grade, class 
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and weight. Each branch of the indus- 
try has its problems to contend with, be 
they large or small. 

Some investigational work has_ been 
done by our Federal Government in the 
past two years and no doubt a better un- 
derstanding of the divisions investigated 
will prevail, when the reports are re- 
leased for publication. 

In my opinion a conference should be 
called representative of all branches of 
the meat industry to ascertain what it 
costs to put food on the table of the con- 
sumer, and no smaller authority than the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture 
should direct the conference. A_ con- 
ference with discussions by practical men 
representing interests from the breeders 
of stock, following it through the different 
stages, noting the costs and reasonable 
profits, until it reached the consumers’ 
table, would, I believe, obviate much of 
the present criticism and promote a bet- 
ter understanding of each branch of the 
industry. 

No one, | hope, would object to a con- 
structive policy, one that would eliminate 
the speculator in food products, unneces- 
sary resales, hoarding, sympathetic price- 
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raising or other grievances to legitimate 
business transactions. All in all, | believe 
that the United States will never have a 
satisfactory and permanent solution of the 
problem until the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of all products are officially 
supervised by authorized agents of the 
government, working in co-operation with 
the state and municipal authorities, whose 
only aim is to serve the public at large 
and not any particular class. When the 
Federal government is enabled by law to 
maintain a just supervision over the many 
essential industries that will prevent un- 
fair dealings, speculation etc., by furnish- 
ing the public from unimpeachable source 
all the facts with regard to the industry, 
and when the states and municipalities 
are enabled by law to exercise a similar 
supervision over the intrastate and local 
business, then only can we expect to 
have fair and stable markets in which pro- 
ducer and consumer alike will have a 
square deal. 


Recommendations. 


I would recommend for your considera- 
tion and discussion: 

(1) That a News Bureau Committee be 
appointed for the purpose of furnishing 
correct information to the press, so that 
we will not be grossly misrepresented by 
the daily papers of the United States in 


the future as we have been in the past. 

(2) That this Association recommend 
the investigation of the high prices of 
other products than meat. 

(3 The removal of the tax on oleo. 

(4) The elimination of trading stamps, 
coupons, etc., in the selling of merchand- 
ise. 

(5) The adoption of a federal cold 
storage law. 

(6) The inspection of livestock at the 
point of shipment. 

(7) That sympathetic price-raising be 
made a crime and punishable. 

(8) That a federal law be passed on 
false and misleading statements in adver- 
tising, and that we recommend the classi- 
fication and standardization of the vari- 
ous grades of meats and meat food prod- 
ucts. (This resolution is recommended 
because the consuming public is misled 
by lack of knowledge of meat grades and 
unscrupulous advertisers who advertise 
choice and good grades but substitute in- 
terior grades, rob the public and escape 
without punishment.) 

(9) That we endorse the activities of 
the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates and urge upon Congress the impor- 
tance of providing funds which will enable 
the Bureau to extend its service. 

(10) That the Secretary of Agriculture 
call a conference of representative per 
sons with practical experience to investi 
gate the cost of meats and to formulate 
plans to stabilize prices of meats and sug- 
gest plans to lower the cost to the con- 
sumer. 

Our policy is not to antagonize any line 
of business; it is obvious from principles 
of the United Master Butchers’ Associa- 
tion of America that from its inception an 
era of unselfish work for the good and 
welfare of those connected with the retail 
meat trade and the consuming public, has 
been carried on. 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
was made by its chairman, John T. Rus 
sell, of Chicago, as follows: 


Chairman Russell’s Report 


CHAIRMAN JOHN T. RUSSELL: As 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
I hereby present my annual report, re- 
viewing to some extent what has trans 
pired for the year past and submitting 
some suggestions for the future. 

There has been a general decline in 
the amount of livestock raised and fed in 
this country. This condition was brought 
about by erratic and_ violent price 
changes and reductions, withdrawals of 
cattle loans, general tightness of money, 
high rate of interest and forced liquida- 
tion in the marketing of stock that was 
not finished. Country banks were loaned 
up to their limit, and in some districts 
were unable to accommodate farmers re- 
gardless of the security offered. Farm 
products have been reduced and so have 
land values. I expect to see some relief 
as the large Cattle Loan Company re 
cently organized has already placed 
loans for over four and a half million 
dollars. The Senate has passed an 
amendment to the ‘Federal Farm loan 
Act” inereasing the capitalization from 
six millien to fifty million dollars. Our 
crganization was the first to call the 
attention of the Government to the short- 
age of livestock some years ago, and we 
recommend that proper financing should 
be done on long time paper at a nominal 
rate of interest. 


The Master Butcher. 


Another question that concerns the 
meat dealer is the decline per capita in 
the consumption of meats by the people 
of the United States, which was .8 of one 
per cent on all meats, and 4.17 per cent on 
beef for the first five months of 1921, as 
compared with the first five months of 
1920. This needs our attention more than 
any other question, for without a demand 
for meat the retailer and many others will 
he out of business. We must stimulate the 
demand for meats—keep alive the slogan 
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of “EAT MORE MEAT.” We must get 
astride of the rapid changing conditions 
and work out the solutions to the proper 
merchandising of retailing meats. You 
must substitute modern scientific analysis 
and methods of management for the old 
and wasteful “hit or miss” ideas of busi 
ness. Those that have done this are now 
deriving the benefit 

The non-meat food products are exten- 
sively advertised as substitutes for meats 
The daily papers, magazines, billboards 
and a hundred other ways of reaching the 
consumer are used to convince the public 
that the substitutes are better than meats 
We must admit it has been “put over,” 





ut why should the retailer or anvone 
else that is interested in the meat busi 
ne stand still when we know there is 
NO substitute for meat It is the founda 
on, the fe, the vitality building food for 


luman race Again I say, THERE IS 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MEAT Let us 
herald the slogan of “EAT MORE MEAT" 
far and wide by advertising or otherwise 
Ma Butcher get busy and protect 
own In rest 

[ would also suggest that the newspa 
pers |} dissuaded from printing articles 
derogatory to the meat business until the 
icts have been thoroughly investigated. 


We have been subjected to harsh criti 
cism which has been given very wide pub 


it It invariably prejudices the con 
umer and lessens the consumption of 
meats. This has been done by people who 
ire not conversant with the subject of 
comparing livestock prices with retail 
prices For example, a little over a year 


go hides were selling for 47¢ per pound 
tallow at 20e per pound, while that offal 


was worth $42.90, taken from a thousand 
pound steer, live weight. Today the same 
amount of hide and tallow sells for $9.70 
or lle per pound fof hides and 4¢ per 


pound for tallow—about seventy-two per 
cent less than a year ago, a difference of 
$33.20 per bullock 


*h " 1G ) ,oar ’ ° > 
The 20 steer ost 20¢ per pouné. .$200.00 
Credit for hide and tallow 42.90 
Dressed weight 550 Ibs or 45% 
$28.56 on the hooks $157.10 
At the present time that same 
grade 1.000-Ib. live steer is sell- 
ing for $9.50 per pound $ 95.00 
Credit for hide and tallow 9.70 
an } } <4 
Dres ( ght > hs or » 
$15.51 per Ib. on the hooks. .$ 85.30 
¢ } re } 
If e price of hides and taliow had re- 
mained at the 1920 prices the dressed 
steer ould have cost only $9.47 on the 


hooks 

Wh blame the retailer for conditions 
beyond his control? He is not a shoe 
maker nor a sorip maker 
In many instances the wholesaler will 
idvance the price of certain cuts of meat 
in one hour or day 2. 4, 6 and 8 cents per 
pound. [I don't say that this is absolutely 
wrong It may be that the demand for 
certain cuts is heavy and it might leave 
the wholesaler with a large amount of 
nmarketable product that will have to be 
disposed of at a low price. These erratic 
fluctuations in prices are hard to explain 
to the consumer by the retailer 

For t 


1e most part of this year forequar 
ter meats. except the rib, have been a 
drug on the market, both wholesale and 
retail; in fact, one-half of the bullock sell 
ing dressed per pound for a little more 
than the steer cost alive per pound, or ten 
cents a pound less than the cost per pound 





of the whole carcass dressed, unbalancing 
the carcass so that the hindquarter meats 


and the rib were too high and out of line. 
Boosting the Cheaper Cuts. 

The “EAT MORE MEAT” campaign 
was started especially on the rough meats 
by the Meat Councils of Chicago and New 
York with some success, as this was a 
very warm season and most people had 
“porterhouse appetites.” It was hard work 
to accomplish much 

Another thing that should be brought to 
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the attention of those that are not posted 
is that a hog is not all tenderloin, pork 
chops and ham. He has a head, tail, feet 
and a lot of other things that are hard to 
sell and are of small value. The same 
applies to beef. There is only about twen- 
ty per cent of real prime meat in a bul- 
lock. Somebody will have to start eating 
the other cuts, and it could easily be ac- 
complished if the people of today would 
inake the old fashioned stews, boiled din- 
ners and the corned beef “that mother 
used to cook.” Some of the greatest busi- 

men of today were brought up on 
these things, with an occasional sheep 
pluck cooked on special days or when the 
family had company Some markets 
orced the issue, sold nothing but the 
best meat rough cuts, took advantage of 
the low price and satisfied the customers 
hat wanted good wholesome meat at a 
reasonable price 


Che stock yards are not a “Sahara.” I 
yn't say that you fellows can get a!l that 

u want to drink there, but the livestock 
that arrives there does. They have a 


) 


regular banquet and have every induce- 
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dent Chicago Meat Council. 


ment to drink more tuan they want. The 
cost of all this unnecessary fill has 
to be paid. Of course this expense is paid 
by the shipper. but it ultimately goes down 
the scales at the stock yards. 

There are also freight, terminal charges, 
insurance, vardage, feed and commissions 
that must be paid before the animal is 
killed. It is real ‘“‘watered stock’ when it 
gces to the packer. 

The packer and the retailer are between 
two points, first—to pay enough for stock 
so that it will encourage the raising of 
livestock, second—to sell meat low enough 
to increase consumption. The retailers 
are selling meat, which is a highly per- 
ishable article, at a lower per cent of net 
profit than any other merchandise sold. 
It is necessary to have a large volume of 
trade in order to make a success of the 
business. 


The retail butcher knows more about 
the people of the world than all of the 
philosophers. Why shouldn't he? He 
comes into daiiy contact with all nation- 
alities and temperament, the child, the 
newly-wed, the mother, the father, and all 
the rest of the family, from all stations 
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and conditions of life. These are the 
people that are nearest to the actual hap- 
penings of the world, and the information 
comes first-handed and from many diversi- 
fied conditions and localities. 


Labor and Business. 


You cannot have deflation with high 
prices that are out of line for either labor 
or its resultant product. Labor can derive 
its reward only from its own earnings, 
consequently if wages must remain high 
more efficiency must be delivered and less 
time used looking at the clock and for 
pay day. Intelligent, honest counsel is 
what the workingman needs now to help 
relieve the present industrial depression. 

Capital when it cannot command a fair 
return is quickly exhausted, or closes shop 
until earnings can be assured. Business 
has passed through a orgy of money mak- 
ing with an intoxicated price list. Costs 
were not taken into consideration, with the 
result that capital and labor are both 
“sobering up” to the realization that neces- 
sity will compel all business and labor to 
become more economical. Sane, sound 
judgment must prevail. Stabilizing of 
prices, both in labor and commodities, 
must be effected, otherwise foreign coun- 
tries will reap the benefit that belongs to 
the United States. They will and can 
produce and manufacture a great many 
commodities, and lay them down on our 
“doorsteps” cheaper than we can _ our- 
selves. 

Natural prices are those that develop 
in open competition, and which over rea 
sonable periods of time are adequate to 
induce a normal supply of the thing de- 
manded \rtificially high prices increase 
supply and check demand. Artificially 
low prices increase demand and check 
supply Artificial prices in either case 
tend to destroy stabilization and bring 
about congestion and stagnation. This is 
true of all business. If you build, over 
haul your market, buy machinery, tools, 
salt, twine, fixtures, glass and many other 
necessary articles for your market, vou 
will find they are still on the artificial 
high priced shelf. 

I would advise a re-inventory. based up- 
on a price that would move goods quick, 
at least make an attempt to put somebody 
io work. Unemployment has contributed 
largely to a diminished buying power, 
even to the necessities of life. Now is 
the time for every person in America to 
co-operate so that the battle line of prog- 
ress will clear the industrial fields of all 
obstacles. 

A statement has been given out in 
Washington cautioning the public against 
obsorbing further European loans uless 
the proceeds are to be invested in Ameri- 
can products, because it would be used 
for no other purpose than that of flooding 
the markets of the world with goods in 
direct competition with our own factories, 
workshops and mills, and with over 3 000.- 
000 men out of work. The United States 
is in duty bound to be just before being 
generous. 

Meat Council of Chicago. 

The Meat Council of Chicago was or 
ganized March 3rd. 1921, the members of 
which are composed of twelve packers and 
twelve Master Butchers, and of which I 
have the honor of being president. Its 
nurposes are to devise means by which 
better merchandising methods can be ef- 
fected in the disposition of meat food 
products, and to suggest ideas that will 
be of benefit to the consuming public and 
the meat trade in general; the marketing 
of surplus product so that it will be sold 
through the proper cannels of trade by 
the notification to the retailers and the 
consumers; the issuance of window signs, 
with suggestions of what is the best ar- 
ticle to buy today. also cards of how to 
prepare the food of the cheaper cuts. etc. 
The Meat Council is the Arbitration 
Board, the place to settle our trade dif- 
ferences, should any arise, or, in other 
words, it is the place to remove the “chipv 
off the shoulder” and get satisfactory re- 
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sults if you are entitled to them. Sys- 
tems of economy have been under discus- 
sion which, no doubt, will be of benefit to 
all concerned. 

New York was the first to organize a 
Meat Council, then Chicago and Milwau- 
kee. I believe it would be a good idea for 
every fair sized city to have a Meat 
Council. 


Calf Skin and Rendering Plant. 


The Chicago Master Butchers now have 
their own rendering plant and calfskin 
issociation. They have eleven two and 
three-ton trucks collecting the skins and 
shop ojifal: The plant is fully equipped 
with tanks, boilers, dryers, presses, etc., 
vith about one acre of ground. Our mem- 
bers have stood loyally by -the officers. 
Che corporation is capitalized for $100,000, 
ind the members own the stock and feel 
proud of the plant. Mr. William Hassel, 
who is the energetic president, has de- 
voted much valuable time to the success- 
ul operation of the enterprise. 

\ttached hereto are eight bills that 
have been presented to Congress and the 
Senate, some of which have already been 
passed, others amended and are now in 
conference committees. They can be 
taken up later as they are of great interest 
to this convention. 

In conclusion I want to say to every 
delegate that when you return to your 
home city you will go there with the de- 
ermination of making the MASTER 
UTCHERS’ ASSOCIATION the best or- 
ganization in your locality. 

After the reading of this report a motion 
to have it printed and distributed was 
‘arried. 

The afternoon session closed at 5:50 
P. M. 


Repcrts of State Committees. 


There was no business done on Tues- 
day morning after closing the open ses- 
ion, and at the first session in the after 
100n Was the appointing of committees, 
is reported. While these committees were 
leliberating and until they were ready to 
nake reports, the reports of the progress 


ot the different state committees were 


1eard, Chicago, Kansas City and Connecti- 


cut reporting. 


The report of the meat council of Chi- 
cago was given by John T. Russell and 
that of New York by A. F. Grimm. On 
Wednesday during the closed sessions 
vere heard the reports of the policy com- 
mittee, financial secretary and treasurer. 
Discussion on the resolutions which had 
been referred to the committee was also 
taken up. 

In his report of the New York Meat 
Council, Chairman A. F. Grimm told how 
in a conference.at Atlantic City last year 
the thought that the packer and retailer 
might get together and in this way dis 
‘uss and settle all grievances. From 
his conference and thought was born the 
Meat Council, which was started in New 
York shortly afterward, and which proved 
such a success that another council was 
ormed in Chicago, other councils being 
formed in Cleveland and Milwaukee, and 
it is the idea to have councils in all the 
principal cities of the United States. 


The Wednesday Session. 


Wednesday afternoon at 3:00 the open 
session was called to order by President 
Kelley, who introduced W. H. Halliday, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the state 
of Michigan. In his talk the Commission- 
er said he would discuss briefly some of 
the problems that confronted the agricul- 
ural department, the workings of which 
he was charged to oversee. Probably no 
‘ther industry aside from this has shown 
nore rapid growth and it is well within 
he memory of the living today when there 
vas no such thing as the modern packing 
iouse or packing center. The Commis- 
ioner went into detail as to methods used 
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and the unsanitary conditions that pre- 


vailed when the farmer did his own kill- 
ing on the farm. 

The business has rapidly developed and 
expanded until from the standpoint of the 
health of the people it is sanitary and from 
an economic standpoint all wastes have 
been eliminated. The farmer of today has 
discontinued killing, disposes of his own 
stock and purchases slaughtered stock un- 
der the more sanitary and clean conditions 
at a point where it is scientific. 

Will Have Four Departments. 

The department, which is only a month 
old, has taken various bureaus under one 
head, with the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture at its head, and will have four de 
partments, viz.: Bureau of Animal Agri- 
cultural Development, Bureau of Aninral 
Industry, Bureau of Foods and Markets, 
and Bureau of Dairy Products. The Com- 
missioner explained the duties of the dif- 
ferent departments and called special at- 
tention to the enormous losses from tu- 
berculosis last year, without taking into 
consideration the health of the people. He 
said there was a loss of 30,000,000 cattle 
from tuberculosis. The old-time slaughter 
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house has gone and in its place are new 
ones where animals can be slaughtered 
and handled under clean and sanitary con- 
ditions with thorough inspection, as it 
should be conducted, and will be done, and 
when it is done it will work no real hard- 
ship. 

The Commissioner asked the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the Association. The 
department is conducting a series of fairs 
and the Commissioner requested the sup- 
port of the butchers in order to encourage 
raising better live stock, which in turn 
would give the consumer better meat. 
The Commissioner said he considered the 
meat business big, necessary and 6 far- 
reaching in its effect upon the health of a 
human being. 


Manion Speaks for Packers. 


President Kelley thanked the Commis- 
sioner for his interesting talk and intro- 
duced W. H. Manion, representing the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, and Sec- 
retary of the Meat Council of Chicago. Mr. 
Manion’s address was as follows: 
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Retailer-Packer Co-Operation 


In the days when the front doors of 
saloons swung freely and often, a man 
might have been seen one dark night 
making his way along a _ village street. 
Strictly impartial, he took in, first one 
side, then the other, until finally he 
bumped into a tree, the trunk of which 
Was surrounded with a grating-like pro- 
tecting device. The man felt of the bars, 
one after another, circling the tree again 
and again, until finally he gave up with 
the despairing cry: “My God, locked in!” 

The meat industry too has a tree in 
the path of its progress; and producer, 
packer and retailer have been circling 
this tree year in and year out, unable or 
unwilling to see that the one way out 
the obvious way—lies through the co- 
operation of all factors within the indus- 
try. With resulting benefits to the indus- 
try as a whole and to the general public 

The need of packer-retailer co-operation 
has long been recognized by some of the 
faur-seeing men among both retailers and 
packers. To the retailers, however, must 
go most of the credit for taking the first 
necessary steps toward making coopera- 
tion a reality—to such men as Jos. F 
Seng, J. T. Russell, August Grimm, George 
Kramer, J. A. Kotal, Chas. W. Kaiser and 
Michael Kelley, to mention but a few 

The Meat Council. 

The Meat Coucil, as many of you know, 
is an organization of packers and retailers 
of meats to promote sounder merchandis- 
ing methods in the distributing of meat 
products, to the end that the public, as 
well as all factors in the meat industry, 
may benefit; to bring about improved re- 
lations between packer and retailer; and 
to acquaint the public with the facts about 
the meat industry. 

The Institute of American Meat 
Packers, with a membership of 250 meat 
packing companies, represents the packers 
in the work of establishing better rela- 
tions between packer and retailer, just as 
it represents the packers in all matters 
affecting the welfare of the industry 
which, by the way, is the largest in the 
United States, if not in the world. Your 
own organization—the United Master 
Butchers of America—speaks and acts for 
the retailers 

A word as to how the packer side of 
the situation is handled. The work is 
administered by the Institute’s Bureau of 
Public Relations under’ the jurisdiction 
and direction of the Committee to Confer 
with Retail Dealers and Trade Associa- 
tions, of which Mr. J. A. Hawkinson is 
chairman, and with the guidance of the 
Committee on Public Relations, of which 
Mr. G. F. Swift, Jr., is chairman. These 
are two of the twenty or more commit- 
tees which carry on the various activ- 
ities of the Institute. 

The Meat Council of New York—the 
first to be established—served to give the 
plan for improving retailer-packer  rela- 
tionships and for more economic service 
to the consumer a thorough trial. The 
results of this first experiment were such 
as to justify extending the plan, and ac- 
cordingly similar councils were established 
in Chicago, Cleveland and Milwaukee. 
Other cities are planning to organize 
councils in the near future. 

The Meat Council of Chicago, of which 
I am the Secretary, is composed of twen- 
ty-four voting members—twelve packer 
representatives of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, twelve retailer repre- 
sentatives of the United Master Butchers 
ot Chicago, and one non-voting represent- 
ative of the general public. 

Work of the Council. 

The work of the Council is carried on 
largely through committees composed 
equally of packers and retailers. Besides 
the Executive Committee, there are com- 
mittees on public relations, trade rela- 
tions, merchandising problems, and mar- 
keting information. Let me tell you some- 
thing about the work of each. 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this bead cover matters of gen- 
eral and particular interest to the meat and 
allied industries in connection witb traffic and 
traneportation problems, rate hearings and de- 
elsions, etc. Further information on these sub- 
jects may be obtained upon application to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 22 West 
Monroe St., Chicago, Il, 











REDUCED RATE ON HIDES. 
The Grand Trunk Railway ha; published, 
to take effect September Ist, a rate of 19% 


cents per cwt. on green salted hides from 
Chicago and Milwaukee to Grand Rapids 
and Rockford, Mich. The present rates 
are as follows From Chicago—Grand 
Rapids, 29 cents; Rockford, 50 cents. From 
Milwaukee—Grand Rapids, 27 cents; Rock 
ford, 27 cents 
% 
CLAIMS FOR OVERCHARGES. 

Claims for overcharges originating dur 
ing the period of federal control, which 
have not been filed, may, on or before 
September Ist, be filed direct with the 


carriers, and where found by 
general meritorious, will be 
ing to a circular sent out by the Railroad 
Administration. A bulletin has been issued 
by the Institute advising packers of this 
fact and also of the fact that the Wash- 
ington office of the Institute is in a _ posi- 
tion to members posted on the 
progress of such claims 


the director 
paid, accord- 


keep 


2, 
~~ 


LOWER CLASS RATES 


Lower class 


IN EFFECT. 

Louisiana, Mo., 
to Buffalo, Pittsburgh and other points 
taking the same rates than from other 
Mississippi crossings are now in effect. A 
bulletin has been issued by the Institute 
advising packers that a considerable sav 
ing can be effected by routing their trafic 


rates from 


via the Louisiana crossing and that the 
best service can be obtained from this 
point when routed in connection with the 
C. & A. Railway 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 
Complaints the Inter 


state Commerce Commission and decisions 


made recently to 


rendered by the Commission in cases of 


interest to meat packers are reported as 


follows 


Hogs, Nashville to Oklahoma City.—In 
the Wilson & Company, Inc., of 
Oklahoma, vs. Director General as agent, 
et al, Docket No. 12598, a brief for com 
plainant has been filed, contending that 
the rates on hogs, single deck, from Nash 
ville, Tenn., to Oklahoma City, Okla., since 


case ot 


June 25, 1918, are and were unjust and 
unreasonable and that the rates from 
June 25, 1918, to December 10, 1920, were 
in excess of the rates legally applicable 
Defendants contend that the use of “an 
extremely low proportional rate to Mem- 
phis and a reasonable local-bevond that 
point cannot be considered unreasonable” 
and ask that the complaint be dismissed 

Ice rates tound unreasonable.—In the 
case of Swift & Company vs. Director 
General, as agent, Docket No. 11467, the 
Commission found rates on ice, in car- 


loads, between points in western territory, 
and from St. Louis to Chicago to be un- 
reasonable Reparation was awarded 

the 
Santa Fe, 
has been 
that the 
packing house 
February 1 and 


Rates on meats and products.—In 
Swift & Company vs. 
et al, Docket No. 12646, a brief 
filed for complainant contending 
rates on fresh meat and 
products shipped between 
December 31, 1917, and March 1, 1920, and 
March 15, 1921, from South St. Paul and 
other points to destinations in Texas, were 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudi- 
cial. 

Charges for 
s10n 
Swift & 
Special 


case of 


Switching.—The Commis- 
entered an order in the case of 
Company vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
Docket No. 62460, directing the 


has 
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payment of $3,152, as reparation on ac- 
count of unreasonable charges for switch- 
ing from the National Stock Yards, IIl., to 
East St. Louis, Ill., on 1,278 carloads of 
fresh meats and packinghouse products. 
Rates on Fertilizer.—A tentative report 
has been proposed in the case of Swift & 
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Company vs. Director General as agent, 
Docket No. 12311, the syllabus of which is 
as follows: “Rates on fertilizer, in bags, 
in carloads, from Cleveland, Ohio, to Min- 
ford, Ohio, during Federal control, found 
to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded.” 





Packer Regulation 


Regulation of the packing industry, 
“which has been under consideration by 


Congress for some months past, at last be- 
reality with the adoption of the 
the Haugen bill by 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
August 9. 


came a 
conterence report on 
The report was the result of a 
number of amendments made by the Sen- 
ate to the original text of the bill, which 
were adopted by that August 4. 
The bill President on 
\ugust 15, 


body on 
signed by the 
which makes it a 

The Haugen bill, H 
come of months of 


Was 
law 

R. 3620, is the out- 
the part of 
both houses of Congress and a number of 


work on 


previous attempts to pass bills of a similar 
nature. The noteworthy feature of 
the law, perhaps, is the fact that it places 
the ultimate control of the packing indus- 
try and stock yards in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The powers of 
investigation heretofore vested in the Fed- 


most 


cral Trade Commission are transferred to 
the Secretary of Agricufture, and the Com- 


mission will exercise such powers 


upon request of the Secretary. 


only 


The law covers the buying of livestock 
the manufacture of 
products and the 
products. The 
powered to the discontinuance of 
practices on the part 


ior slaughter, 
and 


edible 
marketing 


secretary is 


inedible 
of these em- 
order 
any of the packers 
which he finds contrary to the provisions 
of the law, but the packer is safeguarded 
against until he has 
been given an opportunity for a hearing. 


Appeal to the Courts Also May Be Taken. 


criminal prosecution 


The packers are required to keep such 
books or accounts as will disclose all their 
business transactions, the books to be sub- 


ject to inspection at any time. 

The law also applies to stockyards and 
commission firms. Persons conducting 
engaged in the buying and 
selling of livestock must register with the 


secretary. 


stockyards or 


Stockyards of less than 20,000 
square feet are not subject to regulation. 
The full text of the law as it will appear 
cn the statute books is as follows: 
H. R. 6320. 
AN ACT 
interstate 
livestock, 


To regulate 
merce in 


and foreign com- 
livestock products, 


dairy products, poultry, poultry prod- 
ucts, eggs, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


ot Representatives of 
of America in 
Title 

This Act may 
and Stockyards 


Sec. 2 (a) 


United States 


assembled, 


the 
Congress 


i—Definitions. 


be cited as the ‘Packers 

Act, 1921.” . 

When used in this Act— 
(1) The term “person” includes individ- 

uals, partnerships, corporations, and as- 

sociations; 


(2) The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Agriculture; 
(3) The term “meat food _ products” 


means all products and by-products of the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry— 
if edible; 


Bill Becomes a Law 


(4) The term “livestock” means cattle, 
sheep, swine, horses, mules, or goats, 
whether live or dead; 

(5) The term “livestock products” 
means all products and by-products (other 
than meats and meat food products) of 
the slaughtering and meat-packing indus- 
try derived in whole or in part from live- 
stock; and (6) The term “commerce” 
means commerce between any state, ter- 
ritory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
or, between points within the same state, 
territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, but through any place outside 
thereof; or within any territory or posses- 


sion, or the District of Columbia. 
(b) For the purpose of this Act (but 
not in any wise limiting the foregoing 


definition) a transaction in respect to any 
article shall be considered to be in com- 
merce if such article is part of that cur- 
rent of commerce usual in the livestock 
and meat-packing industries, whereby live- 
stock, meats, meat food products, livestock 
products, dairy products, poultry, poultry 
products, or eggs, are sent from one state 
with the expectation that they will end 
their transit, after purchase, in another, 
including, in addition to cases within the 
above general description, all cases where 


purchase or sale is either for shipment 
to another state, or for slaughter of live- 
stock within the state and the shipment 


outside the state of the products resulting 
from such slaughter. Articles normally in 
such current of commerce shall not be 
considered out of such current through re- 
sort being had to any means or device in- 
tended to remove transactions in respect 


thereto from the provisions of this Act. 
For the purpose of this paragraph the 
word “State” includes Territory, the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, possessions of the 


United States, and foreign nation. 
Title 1|—Packers. 


Sec. 201. When used in this Act 

The term “packer” means any person 
engaged in the business (a) of buying live- 
stock in commerce for purposes of slaugh- 
ter, or (b) of manufacturing or preparing 
meats or meat food products for sale or 
shipment in commerce, or (c) of manufac- 
turing or preparing livestock shipment in 
commerce, or (c) of manufacturing or pre- 
paring livestock products for sale or ship- 
ment in commerce, or (d) of marketing 
meats, meat food products, livestock prod- 
ucts, dairy products, poultry, poultry prod- 
ucts, or eggs, in commerce; but no person 
engaged in such business of manufacturing 
or preparing livestock products or in such 
marketing business shall be considered a 
packer unless— 

(1) Such person is also engaged in any 
business referred to in clause (a) or (Db) 
above, or unless 

(2) Such person owns or controls, di- 
rectly or indirectly, through stock owner- 
ship or control or otherwise, by himself or 
through his agents, servants, or employes, 
any interest in any business referred to 
in clause (a) or (b) above, or unless 

(3) Any interest in such business of 
manufacturing or preparing livestock prod- 
ucts, or in such marketing business is 
owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, 
through stock ownership or control or oth- 
erwise, by himself or through his agents, 
servants, or employes, by any person en- 
gaged in any business referred to in clause 
(a) or (b) above, or unless 


(4) Any person or persons jointly or 


indirectly, through 


severally, directly or 
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tock ownership or control or otherwise, 
iy themselves or through their agents, 
ervants, or employes, own or control in 
he aggregate 20 per centum or more of 
he voting power or control in such busi- 
1ess of manufacturing or preparing live- 
stock products, or in such marketing busi- 
iess and also 20 per centum or more of 
uch power or control in any business re- 
erred to in clause (a) or (b) above. 

Sec. 202. It shall be unlawful for 
vacker to: 

(a) Engage in or use any unfair, unjust- 
lv discriminatory, or deceptive practice or 
ievice in commerce; or (b) Make or give, 
n commerce, any undue or unreasonable 
reference or advantage to, any particular 
person or locality in any respect what- 
soever, or subject, in commerce, any par- 
ticular person or locality, to any undue or 
inreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in 
iny respect whatsoever; or 

(c) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for 
my packer, or buy or otherwise receive 
rom or for any other packer, any article 
for the purpose or with the effect of ap- 
portioning the supply in commerce be- 
ween any such packers, if such apportion- 
nent has the tendency or effect of restrain- 
ng commerce or of creating a monopoly 
n commerce; or 

(d) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for 
iny other person, or buy or otherwise re- 
‘eive from or for other person, any article 
tor the purpose or with the effect of ma- 
nipulating or controlling prices in com- 
merce, or of creating a monopoly in the 
icquisition of, buying, selling, or dealing 
nh, any article in commerce, or of re- 
straining commerce; or 

(e) Engage in any course of business or 
io any act for the purpose or with the 
effect of manipulating or controlling prices 
n commerce, or of creating a monopoly in 
he acquisition of, buying, selling, or deal- 
ng in, any article in commerce, or of re- 
training commerce; or 

(f) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange 
with any other person (1) to apportion 
territory tor carrying on business in com- 
merce, or (2) to apportion purchases or 


any 


sales of any article in commerce, or (3) 
oO manipulate or control prices in com- 
neree;, ol 


(g) Conspire, combine, agree or arrange 
with any other person to do, or aid or abet 
the doing of, any act made unlawful by 
subdivision (a), (b), (ce), (d), or (e). 


Secretary May Serve Complaint. 

Sec. 203. (a) Whenever the Secretary 
has reason to believe that any packer has 
iolated or is violating any provision of 
his title, he shall cause a complaint in 
writing to be served upon the packer, 
stating his charges in that respect, and 
requiring the packer to attend and testify 
it a hearing at a time and place desig- 
nated therein, at least thirty days after the 
service of such complaint; and at such 
time and place there shall be afforded the 
packer a reasonable opportunity to be 
informed as to the evidence introduced 
igainst him (including the right of cross- 
‘Xamination), and to be heard in person 
1” by counsel and through witnesses, un- 
ler such regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe. Any person for good cause 
hown may on application be allowed by 
the Secretary to intervene in such pro- 
eeding, and appear in person or Ly coun- 
sel. At any time prior to the close of the 
iearing the Secretary may amend the com- 
‘aint: but in case of any amendment 
idding new charges the hearing shall, on 
he request of the packer, be adjourned for 
period not exceeding fifteen days. 

(b) If, after such hearing, the Secretary 
inds that the packer has violated or is 
iolating any provisions of this title cov- 
red by the charges, he shall make a re- 
sort in writing in which he shall state his 
indings as to the facts, and shall issue and 
ause to be served on the packer an order 
equiring such packer to cease and desist 
rom continuing such violation. The tes- 
mony taken at the hearing shall be re- 
iced to writing and filed in the records 

the Department of Agriculture. 
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(c) Until a transcript of the record in 
such hearing has been filed in a circuit 
court of appeals of the United States, as 
provided in Section 204, the Secretary at 
any time, upon such notice and in such 
manner as he deems proper, but only after 
reasonable opportunity to the packer to be 
heard, may amend or set aside the report 
or order, in whole or in part. 

(d) Complaints, orders, and. other proc- 
esses of the Secretary under this section 
may be served in the same manner as pro- 
vided in Section 5 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to create a Federal Trade Commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 26, 


1914. 
Sec. 204. (a) An order made under Sec- 
tion 203 shall be final and conclusive un- 


less within thirty days after service the 
packer appeals to the circuit court of ap- 
peals for the circuit in which he has his 
principal place of business, by filing with 
the clerk of such court a written petition 
praying that the Secretary’s order be set 
aside or modified in the manner stated in 
the petition, together with a bond in such 
sum as the court may determine, condi- 
tioned that such packer will pay the costs 
of the proceedings if the court so directs. 


Must File Transcript. 


(b) The clerk of the court shall imme- 
diately cause a copy of the petition to be 
delivered to the Secretary, and the Secre- 
tary shall forthwith prepare, certify, and 
file in the court a full and accurate tran- 
script of the record in such proceedings, 
including the complaint, the evidence, and 
the report and order. If before such 
transcript is filed the Secretary amends or 
sets aside his report or order, in whole 
or in part, the petitioner may amend the 
petition within such time as the court may 
determine, on notice to the Secretary. 

(c) At any time after such transcript is 
filed the court, on application of the Sec- 
retary, May issue a temporary injunction 
restraining, to the extent it deems proper, 
the packer and his officers, directors, 
agents, and employes, from violating any 
of the provisions of the order pending the 
final determination of the appeal. 

(d) The evidence so taken or admitted, 
duly certified and filed as aforesaid as a 
part of the record, shall be considered by 
the court as the evidence in the case. The 
proceedings in such cases in the circuit 
court of appeals shall be made a preferred 
cause and shall be expedited in every way. 

(e) The court may affirm, modify, or set 
aside the order of the Secretary. 


May Modify Findings. 


(f) If the court determines that the just 
and proper disposition of the case requires 
the taking of additional evidence, the court 
shall order the hearing to be reopened for 
the taking of such evidence, in such man- 
ner and upon such terms and conditions 
as the court may deem proper. The Sec- 
retary may modify his findings as to the 
facts, or make new findings, by reason of 
the additional evidence so taken, and he 
shall file such modified or new findings 
and his recommendations, if any, for the 
modification or setitng aside of his order, 
with the return of such additional evi- 
dence. 

(g) If the circuit court of appeals affirms 
or modifies the order of the Secretary, its 
degree shall operate as an injunction to re- 
strain the packer, and his officers, direc- 
tors, agents, and employes from violating 
the provisions of such order or such order 
as modified. 

(h) The circuit court of appeals shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to review, and 
to affirm, set aside, or modify, such orders 
of the Secretary, and the decree of such 
court shall be final except that it may be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari, as pro- 
vided in Section 240 of the Judicial Code, 
if such writ is duly applied for within sixty 
days after entry of the decree. The issue 
of such writ shall not operate as a stay 
of the decree of the circuit court of ap- 
peals, in so far as such decree operates as 
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an injunction, unless so ordered by the 
Supreme Court. 
(i) For the purposes of this title the 


term “circuit court of appeals,” in case the 
principal place of business of the packer is 
in the District of Columbia, means the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. ; 

Sec. 205. Any packer, or any officer, di- 
rector, agent, or employe of a packer, who 
fails to obey any order of the Secretary 
issued under the provisions of Section 203, 
cr such order as modified— 

(1) After the expiration of the time al- 
lowed for filing a petition in the circuit 
court of appeals to set aside or modify 
such order, if no such petition has been 
filed within such time; or 

(2) After the expiration of the time al- 
lowed for applying for a writ of certiorari, 
if such order, or such order as modified, 
has been sustained by the circuit court of 
appeals and no such writ has been applied 
for within such time; or 

(3) After such order, or such order as 
modified, has been sustained by the courts 
as provided in Section 204, shall on con- 
viction be fined not less than $500 nor 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
less than six months nor more than five 
years, or both. Each day during which 
such failure continues shall be deemed a 
separate offense. 

Title Ii1l—Stockyards. 

Sec. 301. When used in this Act- 

(a) The term “stockyard owner’ means 
any person engaged in the business of con- 
ducting or operating a stockyard; 

(b) The term “stockyard — services” 
means service. or facilities furnished at a 
stockyard in connection with the receiv- 
ing, buying or selling on a commission 
basis or otherwise, marketing, feeding, 
watering, holding, delivery, shipment, 
weighing, or handling, in commerce, of 
livestock; 

(c) The term “market agency” means 
any person engaged in the business of (1) 
buying or’selling in commerce livestock at 
a stockyard on a commission basis or (2) 
furnishing stockyard services; and 

(d) The term “dealer” means any per- 

son, not a market agency, engaged in the 
business of buying or selling in commerce 
livestock at a stockyard, either on his own 
account or as the employe or agent of the 
vendor or purchaser. 
302. (a) When used in this title 
the term “‘stockyard” means any place, es- 
tablishment, or facility commonly Known 
as stockyards, conducted or operated for 
compensation or profit as a public market, 
consisting of pens, or other inclosures, and 
their appurtenances, in which live cattle, 
sheep, swine, horses, mules, or goats are 
received, held, or kept for sale or shipment 
in commerce. This title shall not apply to 
a stockyard of which the area normally 
available for handling livestock, exclusive 
of runs, alleys, or passage ways, is less 
than 20,000 square feet. 

(b) The Secretary shall from time to 
time ascertain, after such inquiry as he 
deems necessary, the stockyards which 
come within the foregoing definition, and 
shall give notice thereof to the stockyard 
owners concerned, and give public notice 
thereof by posting copies of such notice 
in the stockyard, and in such other manner 
as he may determine. After the giving 
of such notice to the stockyard owner and 
to the public, the stockyard shall remain 
subject to the provisions of this title un- 
til like notice is given by the Secretary 
that sucn stockyard no longer comes with- 
in the foregoing definition. 

Sec. 303. After the expiration of thirty 
days after the Secretary has given public 
notice that any stockyard is within the 
definition of Section 302, by posting copies 
of such notice in the stockyard, no person 
shall carry on the business of a market 
agency or dealer at such stockyard unless 
he has registered with the Secretary un- 
der such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, his name and ad- 
dress the character of business in which 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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TR DE GI EANINGS John Morrell & Company, Ottumwa, Ia., 
A LU! will expend $100,000 in improve sents at 


The Falous Sausage Works has been in- 
corporated at- Flint, Mich., with a capital 
of $15,000 

The new plant of the Heil Packing 
ompany, at Martin’s Ferry, W. Va., has 
ust been completed 

The Choctaw Cotton Oil Company has 
been incorporated at Dover, Del., with a 
capital of $1,500,000 

The MeKinney Cotton Oil Company has 
been incorporated at McKinney, Tex., with 
a Capital of $100,000 

The Cudahy Packing Company has 
opened a new branch house at 346 Canal 
street, Providence, R. I. 

The Graham Wholesale Butcher Com- 
pony has built a plant at Graham, Tey, 
has begun operations. 

A building of the Armour Fertilizer 
Company, at Columbus, Ga., has been de- 
stroyed by fire at a loss of $300,000 

Roy Burns has just completed a cold 
storage and packing plant at Blooming 
ton, Ind., at a cost of about $40,000 

The Lake Wales Packing Company has 
been organized at Lake Wales, Fla, with 
i capital of $25,000, and will erect a plant 


The plant of the W. H. Ballentine Pack- 


ing Company, at Greenviiue. S. C has 
ween damaged by ire to the extent of 
Leone 

The Arizona Packing Company, Cactus, 
\riz.. plans to install a branch house at 
Nogales, Cal., at a cost of $15,000 to $20 
toe 

Douglas Ballard of Bemis, Tenn., and 
ik. Ek. Edwards of Griffin, are planning to 
erect a cold storage plant and abattoir at 
Juliette, Ga ? 
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tacir Sioux Falls, S. D., plant. ‘ue cat- ; 
Considerable new machinery will be in- tle killing capacity will be more than ; 
stallea and other improvements made in acubied and a twostory addition to the 
the plant of the Pennsylvania Hide and cold storage Luilding will be erected. 
Leather Company, at Scranton, Pa. Sealed proposals, in duplicate will be 


The Texas Dressed Beet Company has received in the office of the Marine 
been organized at Fort Worth, Texas, by ©Orps, Quartermaster’s Department, 
\. H. Boswell. H. B. Kahn and H. B. Washington, D. C., until 11 a. m., Septem- 


Brauer. The company will erect an abat- Der 2, 1921, for furnishing the Marine 
toir Corps 500 cases of bacon in one-pound 
Suwyer Brothers Company has been or- tins, 40 cases of chicken loaf in seven- 


ganized at Bangor, Me., with a capital of ounce tins; 1,000 cases of corned beef 
$100,000. to conduct a wholesale grocery, hash in one-pound tins; and 2,000 cases 
ineat, provisions, fish and vegetable busi- Of lard in five-pound tins, for delivery to 
ness. the Depot of- Supplies, Marine Corps, 

The Adams Brothers Packing Company, Marine Corps Storehouse, Naval Operat- 
Portland, Ore., has issued $25,000 in first img Base, Hampton Roads, Va. Samples 
mortgage, 8 per cent gold bonds and will ure required. 


install considerable new equipment in its - ~— q 
plant. ' 

The Jacksonville Oil Mill has been in- BEDDING AND HOOF WEIGHTS. ; 
corporated at Jacksonville, Fla., with a Changes have been proposed by several ; 
capital of $60,000. The incorporators are carriers in the bedding and hoof weights, t 


J. F. Gilmore, J. M. Hardaway and B. M. which would compel the packer to pay the 
Kimbro. full charge assessed by private agencies 

Plans are under consideration for es- or yard companies regardless of the 
tablishing an abattoir at Grand Rapids, amount charged, and would discontinue 
Mich., which include the organization of the arrangement under which gaunt 





a stock company with a capital of $100,- weights are used on stock unloaded for 
O00 or more. immediate slaughter, thus compelling the 
The Midwest Fertilizer and Supply Cor- packer to pay on the basis of the original 
poration has been incorporated at 14 East weight minus the wholly inadequate fill. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. The incorpora- A conference of shippers, livestock ex- 
tors are J. Fay Philbin, Arthur Bigelow changes, producers, ete., has been called 
and J. Kontner Elliott. under the auspices of the National Live- 
The Co-operative Fertilizer Company stock Exchange for the purpose of dis- 
will build a warehouse at Homestead, Fla. cussing the proposed changes and agree 
Otto Stahl, Inc., meat packers and pro- ing upon some plan for presentation of 4 
vision dealers, will erect a five-story build the shippers’ case to the railroad commit- | 
ing in New York City, at a cost of $100- tee. The conference will be held at the 
OO Saddle and Sirloin Club, Union Stock 
The firm of F. Schofield, Inc., has been Yards, Chicago, on Tuesday, August 23. 
organized in the Borough of Manhattan, A bulletin has been sent out by Secretary 
New York City, with a capital of $100,000, Heinemann of the Institute of American 
to deal in petroleum products and cotton Meat Packers urging packers affected by 
il refining products. The incorporator is the proposed changes to attend the con- 
KF. Schofield, Bayside, L. IL. ference. 








SWENSON 
EVAPORATORS 


are now being shipped to England, Australia, Mexico, 
South America, the Philippines and other places where 
slaughtering is done, and in each country—as in the 
U. S.-there are more Swensons in use than all 
other makes combined. 

No company can afford to take a chance when shipping so 
far away and consequently, Swensons are always speciiied. 

A customer in Chili has written in as follows: ‘*The Swenson 
Apparatus was received in the best packing boxes we have seen 
in South America,’’ and again it goes to show that even the 
smaller details are never overlooked by us. 

One of the above double effect tankwater equipments is shown 
in the process of erection at our shops before being knocked down 
and boxed for shipment to the New Castle District Abbatoir’s 
plant in New South Wales, Australia. 


Gyrxson Rlaponaron fr 
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Main Oftice Works 
445 Monadnock Block, Chicago Angola, Indiana 
Eastern Offices Bedford, Indiana 
’ Widener Bldg., Philadelphia Harvey, Illinois 
30 Church St., New York Joliet, Illinois 


Cable Address, ‘Evaporator Chicago,’’ Western Union Code 
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Live Stock Feeding Charges 

The statement was recently made by a 
man who is particularly well informed on 
the subject that “the American railroads 
vere unlawfully collecting excessive feed- 
ng charges from shippers of livestock to 
the extent of thousands of dollars per 
ear.” Later investigation has shown this 
o be a conservative estimate, and yet no 
erious attempt has been made to remedy 
this evil. 

For many years the railroads assessed 


heir feeding charges at railroad-operated 
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stock yards on the basis of a flat charge 
per unit, such as bushel, bale, ete. . This 
charge was made sufficiently high to cover 
the incidental services such as unloading, 
reloading, care and watering, and also 
tc cover a return on the investment. The 
charges were published in tariffs filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
could only be changed upon. statutory 
notice. 

During the war feed and labor costs 
soared, and it was with difficulty that rail- 
1oad tariffs were revised so as to keep 
-ace with the mounting costs. Doubtless 
there were cases Where feed was furnished 
it less than the active cost of the mate- 
rials used. The situation became so involved 
that the Railroad Administration sought 
through its livestock committee to adopt a 
substitute tariff rule with sufficient elas- 
ticity to take care of the changing condi- 
tions. 

Under date of October 16, 1919, the rule 
agreed upon was authorized for publica- 
tion, and it subsequently became effective 
on all lines under Federal control. A 
slight modification was later made to pro- 
ide tor the unloading and reloading of 
ordinary livestock originating at or des- 
tined to public markets, but the rule at 
present in effect is substantially the same 
as then authorized. 

Briefly stated, the rule provides that the 
actual cost of the feed plus a_ service 
charge of 50 cents per car will be as- 
sessed. Ordinary livestock—the type used 
by packers—must | unloaded and _ re- 
loaded at the expense of the carriers 
Any charge in excess of this is unlawful 
and constitutes a_ straight overcharge 
which must be refunded with interest. The 
collection and retention of this excessive 
charge constitutes an indicfable offense. 

Notwithstanding this plain provision of 
the tariffs on file with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, numerous cases are of 
record where the charges were assessed 
n utter disregard of the rule in question. 
Moreover, there are numerous Cases re- 
ferred to where railroad feeding yards 
have been turned over to outsiders for 
cperation. This rule would not apply to 
uch cases. 

One important feeding yard was leased 
to a relative of one of the railroad officials, 
and he succeeds in exacting a _ service 
charge of several dollars per car. He also 
collects an unusually high charge for feed 
furnished. At another feeding station on a 
Southwestern railroad the yard is operated 
ty the carrier but the feed is purchased 
locally at an exorbitant figure. 

With corn selling at from 60 to 75 cents 
ner bushel on the open market that station 


has the audacity to charge from $4.00 to 


29 


$6.00 per bushel. The same station has 

been unlawfully assessing unloading 

charges and it is said the company stands 
good show of indictment. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers 
has accumulated a considerable file on 
this subject and has been uniformly suc- 
cessful in getting relief for its members. 
Packers who are being imposed on should 
report their cases to the Institute so that 
relief may be obtained. 


“ 


Advertising the Value of Meat 

Packers in several cities have been ap 
‘roached for contributions, and some have 
contributed, to an advertising campaign 
featuring the food value of meat. Some of 
these advertisements are signed by a man 
named G. M. Grant, and one of them fea- 
tures the diet of Jack Dempsey, attributing 
his prowess to his liberal consumption of 
meat. It is apparently the purpose of 
those originating the campaign to move 
rom city to city soliciting contributions 
for localized campaigns. 

The Bureau of Public Relations of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers sub- 
initted one of these advertisements to the 
Committee on Nutrition, and received a re- 
ply from the chairman of that committee 
to the effect that in the opinion of that 
body the subject matter is not put forward 
in the best way possible, although it is 
founded on fact. 

A bulletin has therefore been sent out by 
the Institute advising members that al- 
though their cooperation in a campaign of 
this sort is highly commendable, it is the 
epinion of the Institute that this particular 
plan is not meritorious, and that the copy 
proposed for the advertisement is not of 
the right sort. It is not a dignified defense 
ot the food value of meat and does not 
meet the 


pseudo-scientific arguments 


which have been urged against the food 
value of meat. 

“In our opinion, any temporary advertis- 
ing campaign—any series of advertise- 
ments run for a few weeks and then dis- 
continued—is not a good investment, since 
the problem is a permanent one,”’ says the 
Institute bulletin. “We hope that anything 
said above will not be interpreted as criti- 
cism of the commendable vigor shown by 
Institute members in several cities who co- 
operated in an advertising campaign.” 

Advertisements of this sort should con- 
tain more scientific facts relating to the 
diet of the average man, and less concern- 
ing athletes and other exceptional individ- 
vals. The Institute is at present work- 
ing out a plan for a campaign of this sort 
and the Committee on Nutrition is devel- 
oping sound data upon which to base the 


advertisements. 





EXPERT ADVICE. 

Answers to questions appearing on this page are 
prepared with the advice and assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. This committee comprises 
Myrick D. Harding, general superintendent Armour 
& Company; W. B. Farris, general superintendent 
Morris & Company; Jacob Moog, vice-president Wil- 


son & Company: F. J. Gardner, general superin- 
tendent Swift & Company; John Roberton, general 
superintendent Miller & Hart; Arthur Cushman, gen- 


eral superintendent Allied Packers, Inc., Geo. M. 
Foster, general superintendent John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S, D., and J. J. Cuff, general manager 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Readers are invited to submit questions concern- 
ing any feature of packinghouse practice on which 
they desire information or assistance. Criticism or 
suggestions concerning any matter here discussed are 
also invited. and will be given careful attention. 


eo _ 


LARD AND TANKAGE YIELDS. 


An Iowa packer submits the following 
inquiry 

If it is not too much trouble, we would 
appreciate your sending us the lard yields 
and tankage vields of the following items: 

Clear plates 2/3, clear plates 3/5, 
snouts, lips, head skins, regular 
cheek meat, s. p. ham fat, s. p. ham bones, 
fat backs 4/8, pork tails, lower jaw bones, 
green jowl butts, hind feet, cleaned, front 
teet, cleaned, hog skull bones, back bones, 
fat trimmings from pork cheeks, regular 
pork trimmings, hog stomachs. 

If you have these tests we would like 
very much to have the above information 
to compare with our own figures. 

We would also like to have a good re- 
liable cutting from the live 
weight to the dressed weight, showing the 
killing weight and offal, also the various 
weights and percentages of hams, shoul- 
ders, ete., in cutting up the hogs. We 
would like these tests if possible from 
250-lb., 275-lb. and 300-lb. 

The Committee on 


makes the 


ears, 


nog test 


hogs 
Packinghouse Prac 
tice following reply 
It is not difficult to answer questions of 
quality of 


had in mind when mak- 


this kind if one knows what 


product the writer 
ing his Our 


request quantity of 


you the 


great 


tests enables us to give results 
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as we find them, but we must again call 
tc mind the large variations in quality of 


hogs. The lard and tankage yields are 
as follows: 
Per cent Per cent 
yield yield 
P. S. lard, tankage 
Clear plates, 2-3 lb. avg.: 3-5 lb. avg.78@s82 i@ & 
Snouts, trimmed 26@28 3@ oO 
Ears, cleaned .12@14 5@ 7 
Lips ..26@28 lo@i2z 
Head skins 40@ 45 S@l2 
Regular cheek meat . 6@10 l4al6 
Fat backs, 4-8 Ib. avg T8@s2 S@ lo 
Pork tails 12@ls 20@ 25 
Lower jaw bones 11@13 35@a@40 
Hog skull bones—Lard 2@i4 | 
Grease é l@ 2 | 22@25 
Green jowl butts, chilled OS8@73 6a@1u 
Hind feet, cleaned -Mu4a@i6 20@3) 
Front feet, cleaned 10@11 17@25 
Back bones, trimmed ... 14@16 25 30 
Fat trimming from pork cheeks . s0@35 7@ 9 
Regular pork trimmings HOabS sa@ lo 
Hog stomachs (same is used for 
sausage container) 3@ 5 1a lz 
S. P. ham fat from regular hams Th ta@lo 
Ss. P. ham bones 9 Bod@AdS 
The following is the hog cutting test: 


The difference to be found in yield from 
live hogs averaging 250 lbs., 275 lbs. and 
‘00 lbs., providing they are of same qual- 





Full Yield of “Stick” 


The next article in the series by 
the Committee on Packinghouse 
entitled “The Full 

Liquid Stick.” It 
will appear in an early issue of 
THE NATIONAL  PROVIS- 
LONER. 
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ity, would be very slight, therefore we give 
vou below resume from hogs weighing 258 
Ibs It that 
will vary greatly as between summer and 


will be found these figures 


figures 
December Ist. 


winter hogs. These were  com- 


piled in Chicago around 
Entrails from killing were not weighed for 
yield, but if all 
+ to 6 per cent, depending on how handled. 
187, 

) ) 


equals 72.36 per cent; leaf lard 2.52 per 


were saved would yield 


Live weight 258 Ibs., dressed weight 








cent, ham facings 0.35 per cent. 
Per cent Per cent 
f live dressed 
veight weight 
18 Ib 13.48 18.62 
: o.18 5 
t $5 
- hay 
b ive. bellies 15.86 
l b & spare ribs “98 
14 Ib ive yins 10.79 
Fats aren 
Feet, front 0.7 
Feet ind O81 
Neck bones O.uoe &3 
rrimmings 1.47 2.05 
rails o1 is 
Loss it itting 0.06 og 
72.36 100.00 
rhes xs were f good quality 
te 


Problems of packinghouse practice are 
discussed each week on the “Practical 
Points for the Trade” page. All questions 
referred to this department are answered 
by experts. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


RECIPE FOR PICKLING TRIPE. 


An inquiry was received regarding a 
recipe for pickling tripe. The Committee 
on Packinghouse Practice gives the method 
ot preparing tripe for vinegar pickle as fol- 
lews: 

After the tripe thoroughly 
cooked and the loose particles of fat re- 


has been 
moved, it is very important before placing 
same into vinegar pickle that the product 
itself be thoroughly chilled; otherwise it 
will develop a bad odor. 

this product, the 
reduced from 90 to 55 grain, 
ordinary curing vat in 
amounts from 800 to 850 pounds each and 
thoroughly covered with vinegar. 

The time of cure should run from two to 
three weeks, so that the vinegar will be 
thoroughly The 
weight or gain during this length of curing 
\ ill usually run 20 to 30 per cent, depend- 
ing of course upon the quality of the tripe. 

The vinegar is reduced from 45 grain 
strength when prepared for shipments. 
Extreme care must be exercised in filling 
the shipping container with vinegar, so the 
tripe will be thoroughly covered. Other- 
wise, if the contents of the shipping con- 
tainer are permitted 
troduct itself will become soft and mushy 
and is then pronounced bad. 


In curing 
strength is 


vinegar 


placed into an 


absorbed. increased 


to become dry, the 


—}-—— 

MAKING BOLOGNA AND FRANKFURTS. 

The following inquiry has been received 
trom a slaughterer in Michigan: 
Editor, The National Provisioner: 

Will you give me a good recipe fo1 
bologna and also for frankfurts? 

The Packinghouse Prac- 
tice replies to this inquiry as follows: 

Frankfurts can be from 50 per 
cent nice well 
worked and 50 per cent medium lean fresh 
pork trimmings added to the beet after the 
beef has been chopped a while, and taken 


Committee on 


made 


boneless beef chopped o1 


out before they are chopped too long. Add 
salt, saltpeter, pepper, and a little 
and garlic if so desired. 


sugar 


For bologna the same meat can be used 
except it 
beef and 40 per 
Bologna 


is well to use about 60 per cent 


cent pork trimmings. 


beef is well chopped, but meats 
as they are 


moisture is 


are not chopped quite as fine 
tor frankfurts. A little 
to frankfurts 


more 


added when being chopped 
than to bologna. 
—_—_ — “ 
WANTED: A CELLAR BOSS. 
Packers who are seeking to strengthen 
their operating departments will find this 
a splendid time to do so. Not in years 


have so many high-class men been avail- 


able, and at reasonable terms. Try a 
“Want” ad. in THE NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONER and see what quick results you 
get. 





PROVISIONER. 





Do you need a good Packinghouse Superintendent or Foreman ? 


Now is the time to get him—through the “WANTED” Page of THE NATIONAL 
Send advertisements either to Chicago or New York office. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head re quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Products Decline—Hogs Lower—Consum- 
ing Demand Quiet—Exports Still Fair— 
Weakness in Exchange Affecting New 
Business. 

The products markets have felt the in- 
fluence of a lower hog market, a pause 
in the demand for distribution, financial 
conditions, a general heavy tone in other 
cemmodity markets, weakness in ex- 
change and apprehension as to the ability 
of Europe to continue buying in any con- 
siderable volume. The market has rather 
easily sold off and has met with little re- 
sistance. 

The market the middle of the week was 
very weak. On Wednesday lard opened 
at about %,¢ decline for futures, and there 
was heavy selling for a short time in the 
futures market. Liquidation on stop or- 
aers and lack of support were believed to 
be the principal influences in the decline. 
Later in the day there was a partial re- 
covery but the selling side of the market 
was influenced by a further sharp break 
in hogs. Ribs were weak, declining about 
half as much as lard, and there was pres- 
sure on the pork market. 

Opinions as to the lack of resistance or 
support to the market in view of the large 
stocks of products which must be mer- 
chandised at some price, shows a wide 
variety of views. This condition has nat- 
urally led a good many to expect that 
there would be a reasonable amount of 
support given in order to merchandise the 
stocks previously accumulated, although 
on the other hand there is the question 
of uncertainty as to the hog movement of 
the fall, and the price of hogs when the 
fall movement begins. 

The mid-month stocks of products 
showed a decrease in lard as has been 
expected, but the decrease was not enough 
to be very much of a factor in the situa- 
tion. The present stocks of lard are about 
11,000,000 Ibs. less than July 31st, and 
about 4,000,000 lbs. less than mid-August 
last year. The comparative figures for 
the mid-month stocks follow: 

Mid-Aug., End July, Mid-Aug., 





1921 
Pork, contract, bbls.. 1,510 
Lard, contract, Ibs... .86.358,397 
Lard, other, Ibs...... 8,371 ’ 
Short ribs, Ibs.. .. 8,514,936 


,734,190 3 

Quite interesting investigations have 
been carried on by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, in regard to the livestock on the 
farm. These reports are based on returns 
from a number of typical farms in scat- 
lered parts of the country and the figures 
sc obtained are in proportion to the entire 
number of hogs in the country. The re- 
port of 50,000 farms on July 1, compared 
with July 1, last year, indicate 6.9 per cent 
less hogs than last year, 3.4 per cent less 
cattle and 2.2 per cent less sheep. These 
figures represent only a little over 1 per 
cent of the total livestock in the country 
and of course any percentage built on 
such reports are likely to wide variation. 
The reports of the changes in livestock 
from month to month, taking into account 
the births, net sales, farm slaughter and 
farm deaths on hogs and cattle has been 
carried on since January 1, 1919. On the 
basis of these reports, which extended 
from the January Ist figures, the stocks 
of all cattle on the farms was 69,942,000 
at the end of July, compared with 69,902,- 
000 last year. The number of hogs is 66,- 
778,000 against 68,975,000 last year. This 
indicates a decrease of a little of over 


Extra short clear, Ibs 





2,000,000 hogs and practically no change in 
the number of cattle. 

The comparative figures of the births, 
net sales, farm slaughter and farm deaths, 
for the six months from Jan.-1 to June 30, 
and for the period also from July 1 to De- 
cember 31 in previous years follows: 

Cattle Farm Farm 
Jan.-June Net sales, laughter. deaths. 
















1919 11,136,000 1,925,000 31,000 
1920 ate E i 1,704,000 21,000 
1921 .. 18,162,000 1,605,000 1,908,000 
July-De« 
19 .... 10,612,000 14,176,000 2,518,000 1,834,000 
1920 9,641,000 10,971,000 2,511,000 1,409,000 
Hogs 
Jan.-June 
19iy 33.967,.000 8.786.000 8,927,000 
1920 8,270,000 10,282,000 
1921 143,00) 7,573,000 8,583,000 
July-Dec 
1919 -42,991,000 36,780,000 


r 14,137,000 8,993,000 
eer 35,330,000 28,841,000 12,634,000 7,677,000 

Livestock prices on the farm have nat- 
urally declined with the decline in other 
commodities and with the prices in Chi- 
cage. The average for July 15th, this 
year, was $8.09 against $13.65 last year, 
and the average of beef cattle $5.40 com- 
pared with $8.93. The average price of 
corn on the farm was 61.7¢c against 63.7 
last year. Taking a typical state, like 
Iowa, the average price of hogs.on the 
farm was $8.30 and the average price of 
corn was 45e. The figures indicated that 
the average of hog prices was equal ap- 
parently to 38c per bushel more for the 
corn in the shape of hogs than in the 
shape of corn, sold from the farms. In 
connection with this the corn-hog ratio, 
as figured by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the month of June, showed that 
100 Ibs. of hogs was worth 11.6 bu. of 
corn, while last year, at this time, the 
average was 7.1. 

It is a rather interesting fact that for 
ten vears from 1910 to 1019, the average 
has been 10.74 or in other words it is 
taken practically the value of 10.74 bush- 
els of corn, on the farm, to equal the value 
of 100 lbs. of hogs. The present average 
is therefore but slightly over the ten year 
figures, while last year at this time, owing 
to the high price of corn and the low 
prices of hogs, relatively, the relation was 
distinctly below the average. Last year’s 
calendar year figures of only 9.8 bu. was 
with one exception the lowest average in 
the ten years. 

PORK.—There has been a somewhat 
firmer tone noted in the New York mar- 
ket, recently. Offerings have been of lim- 
ited proportions notwithstanding the de- 
cline in the western futures market. New 
York mess was quoted at $25.50@26.00, 
family $30@34 and short clears $23@27. 
At Chicago mess was quoted at $20. 

LARD.—The market has been unsettled 
with prices quoted sharply lower, influ- 
enced by the unsettled conditions of the 
western lard market, and the liquidation 
which has been going on there within the 
past few days. Prime western was quot- 
ed at New York at $11.20@11.30, middle 
west at $11.00@11.10, New York City, 
$10.50: refined to the continent, $13.40; 
South American, $13.65; Brazil kegs 
$14.65 and compound $10.75@11.00. It is 
not believed that business could be worked 
in any volume at these prices for com- 
pound. At Chicago regular lard was quot- 
ed at $10.20@10.30, and loose lard at $9.90. 

BEEF.—The market has been practical- 
ly nominal during the week with quota- 
tions unchanged. At New York mess was 
$12@14, packet $14@15, family $16@17, 
and extra Indian mess $20@22. At Chicago 
plate beef was quoted at $14.50@15, and 
extra plate, $15.50@16. 


1920 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 








BY-PRODUCT YIELDS IN JUNE. 
Yields and production of animal by-prod- 
ucts at federally inspected plants during 
the month of June, 1921, are reported by 
the Bureau of Markets as follows: 


Av. per 
Av. 1K) 
per Ibs., Total pro Total pro- 
ani- live duction, duction, 
mal, wt June. Jan.-June. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 


Edible beef fats (un 
rendered) ....... 
Edible beef offal... .26. 
Cattle -hides ..... 
Edible calf fat) (un- 
rendered) ..... oo DR O08 


70,000 160, 
51,000) 90, 
5,553,000 22S 4 


19,000 
9000 
24,000 


















299,000 2,105,000 











Edible calf offal 3.400 1,475,000 22 000 
Lard (rendered) . 16.19 108,780,000 510,000 
Edible hog offal .... 4.19 1.87 12,012,000 28,000 
Pork trimmings .... 8.60 3.85 24,655,000 53,000 
Inedible grease ren- 

eae . 2.84 1.27 8,142,000 56,998,000 
Sheep edible fat (un- 

rendered) ........ 1.75 2.41) 1,622,000 16,036,000 
Sheep edible offal... 1.44 1.98 1,335,000 10,550,000 

go—_—_ 





JULY OLEO OUTPUT AT CHICAGO. 

The oleomargarine output for the Chi- 
cago district for the month of July, 1921, 
was 5,809.710 pounds uncolored and 148,- 
322 pounds colored, a total of 5,958,032 
pounds. This is 1,187,507 pounds more 
than the output for the preceding month 
and 6,006,205 pounds less than the same 
month a year ago. 

Oleomargarine production in the Chicago 
district by months for the past year is as 
follows: 


Pounds. 
ME aan Oa 6 wR Rl ed eemiate 11,964,237 
MI takes crave mG magia ka winietibe 12,685,269 
IN 5 nv srs Ssarieeeeuseae 14,716,785 
fn IEEE COLO TOT TT 14,576,115 
ee ene 14,792,920 
eR 12,654,194 
WOUUNOE ST TORN 16 6.6e ccs case cnss 10,906,111 
cS ne rare 10,335,156 
PII ochcndla cescke Keb ater eas aie 10,959,277 
eee eer trae te ary ee 10,029,220 
WE 52a) ois ace see w eisionien eee es 6,836,713 
WI anderen sae wack ta wine a Se ae ars 4,770,525 
DUNG isn swechi.cies sein aniewae 5,958,032 

= , 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, for the week of Aug. 6 to Aug. 12, 
1921: 


——August 


6. 8. 9%. 10, 11. 12. 
Chicago -.42% 42-42% 42 40 10% 40%, —1% 
New York.444 44 43 13 43% 44~~—w,... 
Boston ...45 444. 44 i4 14 4415 
PE wena 4345 434%, 42% 42% 44 44 


» 
Wholesale prices ot carlots, fresh cen- 
tralized butter, 90 score, at Chicago: 





— August 
6. 8. 9. mm 84. 12. 
39% 388% 38% 37% 39 30% 1 4 
Receipts of butter by cities, tubs: 
This Last Last Since 
week. year. 1921. 


Chicago : 
New York... 
Boston 
Phila. 


39,968 1,674,3¢ 
») 40,450 1,718,080 
159 16,890 651,804 
3,586 8,870 486,686 





Total ....114,981 106,397 105,078 4,530,906 4,129,659 
Cold storage movement, lbs.: 
On hand 


Into Out of 









Aug. 
Chicago 24.0% 
New York 12,¢ 
Beeston 2.20. 151,312 10,450,531 
io 3,622,400 
TOCA « vssves 552,269 318,423 50,753,221 62,521,797 
-Jo—_—_- 





BUTTER DECISION SUSPENDED. 

The effective date of the adulterated 
butter decision, T. D. 3204, which places 
all butter made from cream to which any 
chemicals have been added in the class of 
adulterated butter, has been suspended. 
Final conclusion has not been reached in 
this matter by the Treasury Department. 
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Uniform Temperature 
is Necessary to 


Perfect Ham Cooking 


Powers Auto- 
matic Regulators 
preventshrinkage 








Adjustment > 


Steam in ham cooking, 
Valve—> 
and assure uni- 
form quality by 
maintaining an 
unvarying tem- 
perature in the 

cooking vats. 

- 

Tharmossatio Automatic 


Regulation 
for 


The Powers Regu- 
lator No. 16 


This Regulator is 
lesigned particularly * 
fo ise in op tank 
a Ds kettles a Cooking 
the thermostatic mo 
orn spenane V t 
in the iquid direct) j 
ow the t im sup a s 
tn ntire ly self 
contained equiring Pr ywers Regula- 
1 alr Wr Vater pres . 
ire to operate it), tors are easily 
rellabit ind accurate. . . 
and quickly in- 
stalled. The de- 


sired temperature is obtained and 
held by a simple adjustment, and 
requires no further attention. 
This saves valuable time and 
protects your product. 


TRY ONE 


We offer to install the Powers 
Regulators on a “make-good” basis. 
Our free Bulletin 146 gives facts 
about heat control as applied to the 
Meat Packing Industry. 


She Powers RedulatorCo. 


Specialists in AufomaticJHeat Confrol 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


964 Architects Bldg., New York 
575 Boston Wharf Bldg., Boston 





~ The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., 
Torento, Ont., Canada 
t a> . 




















16 Regulator to 


Arrangement may be 
other conditions. 


Showing application of the No. 
Ham Cooking Vats. 
modified for 
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Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, August 18. 
Sellers won out in their demand for 
higher prices, the advance over the last 
week being 10@15e per unit. Sales were 


up to $2.90, with most sellers holding firm 
at $3.00. All of these lots were high grade 
ground. High grade unground was held at 
$2.75, but no buyers were found at that 
price. Offers of $2.25 per unit for high 
grade unground concentrated were refused, 





sellers holding at $2.50. 

Unit ammonia. 
Ground $2. 8503.00 
Crus 1! and unground 
(round concentrated tankage 
Unground 





Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Pretty fair trade in digester material 
this week at steady prices with last week. 


Some sellers advanced their prices 25c 
per unit but no buyers were found. Al- 
though buvers are still anxious for mate- 
rials, they are giving a wide berth to 


offerings showing much hair, paunch and 
stomach offal. Most trading was at a 
range of from $2.50@3.00 for unground, 
testing from 7% to 11%% ammonia, while 
two productions of unground, testing 
around 12% were held at $3.25. Deliveries 


were largely August to December, inclu- 
sive 

Unit amme 
Ground, 11-12 immonia . ° ° -- $0 
Ungrou It)-11¢ tmmonia 4 





Ungroun@d, 7-9) ammonia is fe 2.50 
Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 


Dullness ruled the fertilizer market this 


week Several buyers would have taken 
hold, but sellers would not meet their 
views within 25c per unit ammonia. One 
lot which sold last week at $2.00 per unit 


ammonia went this week at $2.25, presum- 
ably for animal foods purposes. Low grade 
and rough tankage received very poor sup- 
port, the high freight rates barring them 
ior shipment any distance from production 
points. 

Unit ammonia. 
tmmonia » oo $2.00@2.25 
ammonia 


id, 10-11¢ 
und, 6-0¢ 
nground Kewanee 
unground , weed 
country rend unground... 
inground 


High grade 
Lower urade 
High grade 
Medium 
Low 
Bone tankage 
Hoof meal 





crude 











unground 
ground 


nkage dry, 


tunkage, 


Bone Meals. 


about 


bone meals held 
demand showing some im- 
More trading could have been 
had sellers’ ideas been in 


The market for 
steady with 
provement. 
accomplished 


keeping with buyers’. 

Per ton. 
Raw bone meal .  S25.00@ 28.00 
Steamed, ground 20.00 22.0400 


inground 14.00@ 16.00 


Steamed ° 
Grinding hoofs, pig toes, 


waste horns 


16.00@ 18.00 
Cracklings. 
Sellers met their Waterloo this week, 


in that buyers went on a strike. As a re- 
sult prices showed a decline both at New 
York and Chicago. Where sellers met 
buyers’ ideas of prices trading was rapid. 
Per ton 
S60. 00@ 65.00 
5O.00U@55.00 


quality. 
quality.. 


grease and 


grease and 


wk cording ta 


ording to 
Glue and Gelatine Stocks. 


Prices in this department of the trade 
held about steady throughout with no par- 
ticular change in either the supplies or 


demand. 

Calf stock S60.00@ 100.00 
Edible pig skin strips re 60.00@ 65.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones B5.00@ 40.00 
Horn piths _ 25.00@ 30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles ..... 20.00@ 22.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones ........ 12.00@ 15.00 
Hog, calf and sheep bones 16.00@ 17.00 
Sinews, pizzels and hide trimmings 20,.00@ 22.00 
Sheep trimmings 12.00@ 14.00 


Horns, Hoofs and Mfg. Bones. 
Where sellers were willing to cut loose 
at the quotations below, buyers were in- 
terested. Any effort to increase prices 
met with a decided repulse. 








ee ED on cake ben sdalewsees ....$150.00@175.00 
No. 2 horns STs es ae eee 100.00@ 125.00 
No. 3 horns ... 376 sbGR Rabe a FR 25.00@ 50.00 
PCE. cxtececcusanevesheaneae 20.00@ 25 
i re seraiweigale dee nian tea 25.00@ : 
Hoofs, white See CTT TT 30.00 @ 
Round shin bones, heavies ..... 5O.00@ 
Round shin bones, lights ............. 40.00@ 
Flat shin bones, heavies ........ --+- 42.50@ ¢ 
Flat shin bones, lights ........... ee WG 
Thigh bones, heavies ........ . 47.50@ 52 
Thigh bones, lights ........... 40.00@ 

Hog Hair. 


No change in the market for hog hair. 
There is still a good demand for coil dried 
and field dried at around 144c¢ per pound 
f. o. b. production points. It was reported 
that several carloads of processed winter 
gray went for export at around 5c per 
pound basis Chicago freight. 

Pig Skin Strips. 

It was a nominal market in this depart- 
ment of the trade this week. Tanners still 
held firmly at around 3%c per pound basis 
Chicago freight. However, few sellers were 
found at that figure. 


- 
“e—_--- 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Snecial Letter’ to The National Provisioner. ) 
New York, Aug. 16, 1921.—Latest quota- 





tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 74 to 76% caustic 
soda, 3°%4@4c lb.; 60% caustic soda, 3%@ 


5%c lb.; 98% powdered caustic soda, 4% 
@5c l|b.; 48% carbonate of soda, 2%c lb.; 


58% carbonate of soda, 234@2%c lb.; tale, 
154 @2c lb.; silex, $20 per 2,000 Ibs. 

Clarified palm oil, in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
74@7\«c lb.; yellow olive oil, commercial, 
$1.10@1.15 gal.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 11% 
@12c |lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 10144@10%4c¢ 
lb.; soya bean oil, 8%4c lb.; corn oil, 84@ 
81%4c lb.; peanut oil, in bbls., deodorized, 
10@10%¢c lb.; crude, 7144@8c Ib. 

Prime city tallow, special, nominal, 4%4¢ 
last sale, 51%c Ib. bid; dynamite glycerine, 
nominal, 13@13%4c lb.; saponified glyce- 
rine, nominal, 9@9%4c Ilb.; crude soap 
glycerine, nominal, 8144@8%c lb.; chemical- 
ly pure glycerine, nominal, 144%.@15c Ib.; 
prime packers’ grease, nominal, 334, @4c Ib. 


——_— %e—____ 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 









ports for the week ending Aug. 13, 1921, with com 
parisons: 
PORK, BBLS 
From 
Week Week Noy. 1, 1920, 
ended Aug. ended Aug. 
13, 1921 14, 1920. 
United Kingdom eo. | heen 
Continent coer e ceeeene 104 
Soe. and Cent. Amer. 
i EE sosehe:  dakecne-  -kwewnns 
. Ses ee SNE. ak ks 50% 
Other Countries ... cosecss 
Total aes a cared 504 
BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 8,652,000 4.992.800 
Continent 3.849,500 5.778.600 
So. and Cent. Amer. ....... 
West Indies ...... 461,000 
BRB. N. A. Colonies. oe 
Other ountries, .. 
Total ... 12,962,500 10,971,400 468,244,217 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 5,073,105 = 2,742,500 251,490,598 
Continent ........13,821,449 3,238,500 5 
So. and Cent. Amer cave ° 
ee ee 992,28 
RB. MW. A. Colemies,  -.scesis 47,447 
Geer COMBE. 6.5. csvcsecs sevceoees 188,176 
Total 18,894,554 »,981,000 652,508,389 














RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 

From- lbs. hams, lbs, Lard, lbs. 
i ROME: .ince-ceseegenaes a 5,371,500 13,576,554 
EE ee 1,041,000 ,120,000 
| rer 461,000 134,000 
Momtreal ...ccccccccccces 6,089,000 2,264,000 

Ge. SHEE, occeansaees -»- 12,962,500 
Previous week ...... 100) «16,534,000 
Two weeks ago ......... 515 = 16,458,500 5,989,247 
Cor, week 1920 ......... 304 10,771,400 5,981,000 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports, in lbs., 






from Noy. 1, 1920, to Aug. 13, 1921: 

1920 to 1921. 1919 to 1920. Decrease. 
a  tsis ene ... 6,704,400 8,523,000 7,817,600 
Bacon and hams. .468,244,217 829,240,714 360,997,497 
Lard ‘ 652,508,389 514,798,447 *137,709,942 





*Increase. 











AAS PCE = 


Jrtobsdiviic shane 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW.—The market has shown a 
much firmer tone during the past week, 
und offerings have been small. Only a 
moderate business was reported earlier in 
the week, but later there was a better de- 
mand from soapmakers with sales of 500 
drums reported at 6%c for specials loose. 
The interest in South American tallow was 
small, and the developments in the foreign 
situation were without material effect on 
the market. Offerings on the advance are 
reported rather quiet. The advance from 
the low point has been 1%c a Ib. and even 
iow the price is still considerably under 
At New 
York prime city was quoted at 5c, and 


the quotation for cottonseed oil. 


pecial loose at 6c, while edible was quoted 
it 6%@7T7c. At Chicago packers No. 1 was 
juoted at 54,@5%ec and edible at 7@7%e. 
\rgentine tallow was fine and unchanged 
tor week at 49s. 6d. 

OLEO-STEARINE.—Trading has been 
ery quiet, with only a small interest in 
the market. With the advance in tallow 
there has been a further advance in oleo- 
tearine. Offerings continue small, with 
he New York market quoted at 11c nomi- 
ial. At the West prices are also quoted 
higher, with Chicago 10% c 

OLEO-OIL.—There has been a moderate 
advance in oleo oil in sympathy with the 
dvance in stearine and tallow. The buy- 
ng has not been very active. At New 
York extra was quoted at 12%c with Chi- 
ego extra oleo 1044,@10%c. 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 














LARD OIL.—There has been a_ very 
juiet market in lard oil all the week with 
crly a moderate amount of business re- 
orted in any grade. At New York edible 
as quoted at $1.20 per gallon; No. 1, 67@ 
2c, and No. 2 at 60@6l1c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Trading was quiet 
ut the market has been quite steady dur- 
pg the week with New York pure oil 
uoted at 70@75c, extra No. 1 67@70c, No. 
62@65c. No. 2 58@60c. 
GREASES.—With the improvement in 
tallow there has been a better tone devel- 
ped in greases and some advance in the 
etter grades. Good grades are not offered 
it all freely with the tone rather steady 
t quotations given. At New York choice 
ellow and louse grease are quoted 4@ 
1144¢, brown 3@3%\c, and white 54@74c 
ccording to quality. At Chicago brown 
grease quoted 3@3'%c, yellow 44@4'64c, 
ouse 3144@4c, and choice white 6% @7c. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK IN JULY. 

Sales of livestock at principal Canadian 
centers during the month of July, with 
comparisons, are reported by- the Domin- 











CATTLI 
Sales Top price good steers 
Month Same Month Month Same Month 
of month, of of month, of 
July 1920. June. July. 1920. June. 
Poronto ct 
S. Y.)..18,190 20,927 22,523 $8.15 $16.50 $ 9.50 
Montreal (Pt 
St. Chs.).2,749 3,079 2,618 8.00 14.75 10.50 
Montreal (E 
End) 60 3,748 2 AO4 S00 14.75 10.59 
Winnipeg S587 14.096 5.9438 7.0) 14.00 8.50 
Calgary 2.727 4,104 4,285 G85 11.50 7.40 
Edmonton .1,561 1,728 1,687 6.50 12.40 7.59 


CALVES. 
Sale Top price good calves 
Month Same Month Month Same Month 








of month, of of month, of 
July. 1920. June. July. 1920. June 
foronto (1 

S. Y.)...4.780 6,331 8,335 $10.50 $20.00 $13.00 
Montreal (Pt 

St Chs.).4,0038 4.657 8,460 S00 15.00 8.50 
Monireal «FE, 

Ind) 2.892 4.242 4,901 8.00 15.00 8.50 
Winnipeg 1.3295 2,246 1,628 oo 16.00 wo 
Calgary Gs1 nd 392 10.00 13.00 10.0) 
Edmonton $21 202 177 9.40 3.00 10.44) 

HOGS 
Sales lop price selects 
Month Same Month Month Same Month 
of month, of of month, of 
July i920. June July 1920 June 
Feronto «Uv, 

S. Y.)..13,825 20,799 22,500 $21.75 $13.75 
Montreal (Pt 

St. Chs.).6,659 6,699 8,374 14.59 22.00 14.75 
Montreal » 

md) 22.00 14.75 
Winnipeg 18.50 13.50 
Calgary 18.25 11.75 
Edmonton 18.25 11.75 

Sales Top price good lambs 
Month Same Month Month Same Month 
of month, of of month, of 
July 1920. June July 1920 June. 
Poronto «1 


Ss. Y¥.)..16,229 16,780 12.914 $13.50 $19.00 $19.25 
Montreal (Pt 
St 





Chs.).8,864 6,426 6,154 10.09 16.00 12.00 
Montreal (E 
knd) 4.806 23,427 10.00 16.00 12.00 
Winnipeg 171 1.418 13.75 14.00 12.00 
Calgary 1047 1,570 10.50 14.00 12.00 
Edmonton 382 276 12.00 14.00 12.50 
—_——fo-—____ 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, Aug. 17.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. aveg., 
19c; 10@12 lbs. ave., 19¢c; 12@14 lbs. avg., 
19c; 14@16 lbs. avg., 19c; 16@18 Ibs. avg., 
19c; 18@20 lbs. avg., 19c. Sweet pickled, 
§@10 lbs. avg., 24c; 10@12 lbs. avg., 24c; 
12@14 lbs. avg., 24c; 14@16 lbs. avg., 24c; 
16@18 lbs. avg., 24c; 18@20 lbs. avg., 24c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. aveg., 
21%c; 16@18 lbs. avg., 214%4c; 18@20 lbs. 
avg., 21c; 20@22 lbs. avge., 20%c; 22@24 
lbs. avg., 1914c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. 
avg., 261%4c; 16@18 lbs. avg., 26%c; 18@20 
bs. avg., 261%4c; 20@22 lbs. avg., 26c; 22 
@24 lbs. avg., 25'%c. 


Picnic Hams—Green, 4@6 lbs. aveg., 
10%c; 6@8 Ibs. avg., 10%c¢; 8@10 Ibs. 
avg., 10c; 10@12 lbs. avg., 9%c. Sweet 
pickled, 4@6 lbs. avg., 12c; 6@8 Ibs. aveg.. 
114%c; 8@10 Ibs. avg., 11c; 10@12 Ibs. 
avg., 10%c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. avg., 22c: 
8@10 lbs. avg., 19%c; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
l6%ec; 12@i4 lbs. avg., 144%c¢; 14@16 Ibs. 
uvg., 14c. Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. aveg., 
19%c; 8@10 Ibs. aveg., 171 10@12 Ibs. 
avg., 164¢c; 12@14 lbs. avg., 144%4c; 14@16 
lbs. avg., 13%4e. 





——_eo—___ 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H, aun.) 


New York, Aug. 10, 1921.—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork 
cuts in New York City are reported as 
follows: Pork loins, 30@34c¢; green hams, 
8@10 Ibs., 2214c; 10@12 lbs., 22%c; 12@ 
14 lbs., 22c; green clear bellies, 8@10 Ibs., 
19c; 10@12 lbs., 181%c; 12@14 lbs., 18e: 
green rib bellies, 10@12 lbs., 17c; 12@14 
Ibs., 1614c; sweet pickled clear bellies, 6 
@8 lbs., 164%c; 8@10 Ibs., 17c; 10@12 Ilbs.. 
15%c; 12@14 lbs., 15¢e; sweet pickled rib 
bellies, 10@12 Ibs., 1414c; 12@14 Ibs., 
14c; sweet pickled hams, 8@10 Ibs., 26c¢: 
10@12 Ibs., 2514¢; 12@14 lIbs., 25e; dressed 
hogs, 18c; city steam lard, 10%c; com- 
pound, llc. 

Western prices on green cuts are as 
follows: Pork loins, 8@10 lbs., 28c; 10@ 
12 lbs., 27c; 12@14 lbs., 26c; 14@16 Ibs.., 
24c; skinned shoulders, 16¢e; boneless 
butts, 24c; Boston butts, 17c; lean trim- 
mings, 12c; regular trimmings, 9c; spare- 
ribs, 8c; neck ribs, 3c; kidneys, 5e; liv- 
ers, 3c; pig tongues, 9c; pig tails, 9c. 

So—_——_ 
CANADIAN MUTTON MARKETS. 

Sales of sheep and lambs at chief Cana- 
dian centers, with top prices for good 
lambs, compared to a week ago and a year 
ago, are reported by the Markets Intelli- 
gence Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the week ending 
Aug. 11, 1921, as follows: 

-Sales— Top price good lambs 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 


Aug. 11. 1920. Aug. 4. Aug. 11. 1920. Aug. 4 
Toronto «U. 


: Y.) 6.003 6,368 5,730 $11.00 $14.50 $11.00 
Montreal (Pt. 

St. Chs.).1,6783 3,428 4,029 8.00 13.060 7.50 
Montreal (FE. 

End) 1,882 8.00 13.00 7.50 
Winnipeg 1.496 9.50 14.00 11.00 
Calgary DAT 8.50 os 9.00 
Edmonton 3 8.50 12.00 











Packing House 


e - . ~> . . 
Well established and financially strong Copenhagen firm with own offices or Agents in the most important 


places in 


SCANDINAVIA, GERMANY AND THE BALTIC STATES 


' wants the representation for a first-class AMERICAN PACKING HOUSE for the 


Sale of Lard and Pork Produets 


Please apply to A. H. Copenhagen, care The National Provisioner, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. FINANCES. 

The annual the Procter & 
Gamble Company for the year ended June 
0 last writing off in which 
the surplus was cut in half, shrinking from 


report of 


shows a big 


$40,260,305 to $20,125,849, and inventories 
were reduced from $54,718,891 to $24.- 
816,086, leaving the company in a sound 
financial condition 

President William Cooper Procter in 
his statement, says: 

“The company closed the year entirely 
free of current indebtedness, having paid 
in full during the year its outstanding 


obligations to banks, amounting to 
took 


notes, 


$10, 


850,000: in addition it up $5,000,000 


which matured 


and paid all customary divi- 


of its serial gold 
March 1, 1921, 


dends upon its outstanding capital stocks. 


Decrease in Business. 

“The total volume of business done by 
the company and its constituent compa- 
nies for the fiscal vear ended June 30, 
1921, amounted to $120,019,727. While 
this amount, on account of decreased 
values, is materially less than last year’s 
figures of $188,810,668, the actual reduc- 


tion in weight of merchandise sold is just 


12 per cent. 

“During the last fiscal year the com- 
pany’s operating profit amounted to $3,- 
729,558, against $4,191,057 in the preced- 
ing year. On account of the unprecedent- 
ed general conditions which prevailed 
throughout the country and affected all 
industries, the company made no profit 
for the six months ended Dec. 31, 1920; 
since Jan. 1, 1921, however, the operating 


profit has been at the rate of about $625.,- 


000 per month. 

“The company now is operating with 
a normal volume of business, upon a sat- 
isfactory basis of profit; the volume of 


business is increasing steadily, the organ- 
ization has been materially strengthened, 
and in all respects the outlook for the fu- 
ture is good.” 
Balance Sheets Compared. 
The balance sheet as of June 30, 
with comparisons, follow: 


1921, 












ASSETS 

Realty plants, et« 
Good will, patents, ete 
Inventories 

Accounts and bills receivable 
Investments 
Secured loans 

ish 
Deferred charges 

otal $80,543,398 $114,255,246 

LIABILITIES 

Preferred stock $12,181,100 $ 12,181,100 
Common stock 20,521,167 19,782,111 
7 er cent serial notes 10,000,000 

Accounts payable 


04S, 265 

Reserved for depreciation. 3 
Miscellaneous 
Surplus 


reserve 


rotal 
MANY LIVESTOCK LOANS MADE. 


More than $5,000,000 in 


al- 
Stock 
these 


loans have 
the 
Corporation 


pretty 


ready been placed by new 
and 
the 
Western 
Applications 
more than expected. 

M. L. MeClure, president of the corpora- 
tion, upon his return from a trip to Kan- 
sas City 


Growers’ Finance 


were scattered well over Cen- 


tral, Southwestern 


the 


and: far sec- 


tions of country have 


been numerous 


Mo., recently, said: 
“IT learned on my trip that conditions in 
the livestock 


industry looking much 


brighter than they were before we began 


are 


This movement 
industry a new 


our financing operations. 
the 
life, bringing cheer and encouragement to 
Inany growers who were in difficulty owing 
to tight money.” 


apparently has given 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
MINIMUM WEIGHT ON LiVESTOCK. 
Eastern carriers have published on short 

notice a new ruling govern’ng the above 

subject reading as follows: 

When a shipper orders a car of a cer- 
tain length for the loading of livestock, 
and the carrier for its convenience fur- 
nishes a longer car than ordered, the mini- 
mum weight to be applied shall be that 
applicable on a car of the length ordered. 





August 20, 1921 


made by agent on the livestock contract 
and way-bill: 


ica cesses ree inches in length 
ordered by shipper, 
i ores __ res inches in length 


furnished.” 
This rule became effective July 15, 1921, 


in Central Freight Association territory 
and July 28, 1921, in trunk line and Ca- 
nadian territories. This is published as 


the result of a conference during the Na- 


“If a longer car than ordered is fur- tional Livestock Exchange convention at 
nished the following notation must be Cleveland in June. 
- fe —————E 


Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Following is the official compilation of statistics of meat and livestock production, 
consumption and prices for June, 1921, as made by the Bureau of Markets, which took 


up 
CATTLE, CALVES, 


ected 
Cattle 


Calves 


slaughter 


Average live weight: 
Cattle Ibs 
Calves, Ibs co 
Average dressed weight 
jeef, Ibs. 
Veal, Ibs 
rotal dressed 
feet, Ibs 
Veal, Ibs 
Storage 
secinning of month 
Fresh beef, Ibs. 
Cured lbs 
End of month 
Fresh beef, 
Cured beef, 


product: 





beef, 


Ibs. 


Exports :2 
Fresh beef 
Cured beef, 
Canned, lbs. eon’ . 
Oleo oil and stearin, Ibs. 


and veal, Ibs. 


lbs. 


NS OIE! | 5s'e coca ee aw bi wid a bude wiare enala'ase eaicee 
Imports: 

ve Dh EE” ER ee i ee 

Tallow, Ibs F 6468 6b Winnie n a etaakmen dibine alga etieeeeese 
Prices per 100 Ibs.: 


e cost in U. S. of 





Calves 90100006046 00.6:0'%0 
Cattle, good steers (Chicago) ? sighin an heaaele 
teef carcasses, good steers (Eastern markets) 
Veal calves (Chicago) .............. 
Veal carcasses (Eastern markets) 


Receipts of cattle and calves at public stock yards .... 

Stocker and feeder shipments of cattle and calves from 
ney NE III © oven: sia'n wreisiatcne wa diesem aee 

Estimated number of cattle on farms in U. 


HOGS, 





PORK AND 
Inspected slaughter of hogs 
Average live weight, lbs. 
Average dressed weight, 
otal dressed product 
Number of pounds of 
Storage 
Beginning of month 
Fresh pork, Ibs. 
Cured pork, Ibs. 
Lard, Ibs. 
End of month 
Fresh pork, Ibs. 
Cured pork, Ibs. 


IR I atlas ics a 0 aaa sclen ar eip aie Gam eter 
Exports :* 
NS NING.“ a'igs a = ig ersemoa-n-ona ap ccerkle wialeinik avaleiawa dawn 
Cured pork, Ibs 
Re BNE, DMRS cc cicediccivesecces 
I od nis a ae al 6 at acain' Samapeneiete ama ecaiiela willie 
EE MNS. Griine-d. 2 Adare naa e eine eae eee eee wee 
Imports: 
Pork, Ibs 


ee Se TR. vc inaw scope eiaeusceweekouswa 


Prices per 100 Ibs: 





Average cost in U. S. of all classes and grades. 
Live hogs medium weight (Chicago) .......... 8608 
Fresh pork loins, 10-14 lbs. (Eastern markets)...... 
Shoulders, skinned (Eastern markets) ............. 
Picnics, 6-8 Ibs. (Eastern markets) ...........++..- 
Butts, Boston style (Eastern markets) ............- 
tacon, breakfast (Eastern markets) . sieiaenhs 
Hams, smoked (10-12 lbs. average) (Eastern markets) 
Lard tierces - 


Receipts of hogs at public stock yards ...............- 
Stoker and feeder shipments from public stock yards. 
Estimated number of hogs on farms in U. S.8 ........ 
SHEEP, LAMB 
Inspected slaughter of and lambs 
Average live weight, 
Average dressed weight, 
otal product, 
Storage 
. 


Reginning of 


sheep 


Ibs. 





Ibs 
dressed Ibs 
month, lbs 
End of month, Ibs. ‘ 
Exports of fresh lamb and mutton, Ibs. 
Imports of fresh lamb and mutton, Ibs 
Prices per 100 Ibs.: 
ze cost in U. S. of all 
and lambs sich Sedalia: 00's br' win Sia an etecere a wae 
Lambs 84 lbs. down, medium to prime (Chicago) 
Lamb good grade (Eastern markets) 
Sheep, medium to choice grade (Chicago) 
Mutton, good grade (Eastern markets) 
Receipts of sheep at public stock yards . 
Stoker and feeder shipments from public stock yards 
Estimated number of sheep on farms in U. S.* 





and grades of 


classes 
sheep 
eareasses, good grade (Eastern markets) ..... 





INo figures available for average dressed weight of 


for corresponding month in 1921 used in estimating production of dressed meats. 


* month. ‘Jan. 


this work as previously carried on by the Food Administration: 
BEEF AND VEAL 


Total Jan. 1 
June3o, 1921, 


Total Jan. 1 


June, 1921. June, 1920. Juneso, 1920. 





640,164 


369,696 


656,602 3,627,705 
$31,079 1,998,180 


4,066,846 
2,160,348 





RLOTO.OR —«_ nvccccccccs «= cescccesese  cotosessoce 
Pe ile d ieee ~ eevee — anes 
nao, 22 G2S.BS  lcccc scree § « seeccceses 
91.14 Be 


992,512 


3,694 0938 





88,836,576 
20,716,570 





9,560,313 
42,840 
3,641,049 
80,106,133 
+, 842.044 








1,855,877 5.819.305 14,9103. 395 


956,447 


23,129,240 
4,068,585 





1,579,941 1,878,951 10,237,921 
197,075 
69,877 000 
PORK 


271,690 
O69, 79° 


PRODUCTS. 


1,668,577 





oe RR ee 


194. 
HOG f 
181, 





182,799,404 







616,731,449 7 

205,878,295 15,999 

2,039,244 $,.091,.685 
56,886,623 





50.896 346,820 675,334 
7,291 166,153 311,077 











23,566,611 
467,215 





MUTTON. 
, 116,069 





$10.49 
$24.50 








47,114,000 


Average weights 
8First 


veal or sheep and lambs for June, 1920. 
*Including re-exports. 
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Prices Declined—Trade Quiet—Export 
Demand Slow—Crop News Unchanged— 
Competing Oils Heavy—Shipments Mod- 
erate. 
Trading in 

York 


has 


cottonseed oil on the 
the 
quiet 


New 
past week 
With the 
This 
result of a 
circumstances 
the market 
feeling of 


Produce Exchange 


been comparatively 
tendency of 


dition 


downward. 
been the 
combination of 
worked 


prices con- 
general 
which 
and 


has 
has 
caused a 
The condi- 
summarized as 
the 


new 


against 
general 
tions, 
the 


heaviness. 
have been 


trade 


broadly, 
general situation on 
hand and the prospects for the 


seed crop on the other. 


one 
cotton- 


The general trade conditions which have 
heen inimical to the market have been the 
general financial situation and the money 
situation for borrowing and financing and 
handling of products of any kind, 
paratively slow trade demand, the 
of competing fats, 
action in the lard 
influence of the 
the narrow spread between 
and January oil. The 
business 


the com- 
position 
the 
well as 
large stocks of 


particularly 
market, as 


recent 

the 
and 
lard 
export 


lard 
January 
question of 


has been again a _ considerable 


tactor. The demand has been very slow, 


which has been partly the result of the 
action of the foreign exchange market 
and party the result of the shipments of 


lard which have continued on a big scale, 
and also the fact that the position of Ori- 
ental the other been 
such as to make competition of cotton oil 
a very difficult matter. 

While it is recognized that the new cot- 
ton crop 
supply of 


oils on sides has 


much smaller 
year, 


prospects mean a 


oils the coming 
at the best not more than three-quarters 
of the crush of 
pot having any 
certain that the 
to recognize this 
portant immediate 
mately this condition 


serious effect. 


probably 


last year, the condition is 
immediate bearing. It is 
trade is 


not yet willing 


prospect as one of im- 
ulti- 


most 


bearing, although 
will 


Some bearish 


have a 
opinions be- 
ing stressed are that there will be enough 
falling off in the demand for 
port to nearly offset the possible decrease 
in the crush. The argument made is that 
the edible consumption of oil in the coun- 
try is more or less of a fixed one, depend- 
ing of course on general prosperity and 
if there is a large supply of one fat there 
is necessarily a smaller demand for other 
fats. 

A very 
been 


oils for ex- 


interesting 
made by the 


comparison 
Census 


has just 
Bureau, or 


’ 


rather is available on the basis of the 
Census Bureau reports of oil and fat pro- 
duction for the quarter ended June 380th, 
this year, compared with the correspond- 
ing quarter last year. This report shows 
of the leading fats and oils the following 


figures of consumption and stocks as of 
June 30th, in thousands of pounds: 

Somos. this year Somos, Inst vear 

Con Stock Con Stock 

sumption. June oO. sumption. June 3 

Cottonseed, ecr., Ibs.288,757 7, 8) 65,185 38,857 


Cottonseed, ref., 
Peanut, Ibs 
Peanut, refined, Ibs. 










Cocoanut, erude, Ibs. 5: i 

Cocoanut, ref., Ibs. : 16,568 

Corn, crude e% S41 

Soya bean, crude 22,144 

Soya bean, ref., Ibs. 3.553 

Linseed oil ..... 2,144 

Lard, neutral . B20 

Lard, other, edible, 191 

allow, edible 5 S56 5, 862 

lallow, inedible a 117,893 84,180 5 5s 
The weakness of the provision market 


on Wednesday led to a further sharp de- 
cline in cottonseed oil, but the break in 
the market was very slight compared with 
the break in lard. The relative steadiness 
of the oil market was credited to the com- 
parative firmness in other oils, while tal 
low was up %c a lb. and there seemed to 
be a good demand for tallow. The situa- 
tion with the relative firmness in oil com- 
pared with lard was reflected in the price 
of compound which was quoted nominally 
ut 10%, @11c, while prime western lard 
was quoted at about 11.20c, bringing the 
compound within a very small fraction of 
the lard price. 
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APureVegetable” 
Shortening 


(FLUFFO 


REG & S PAT OFF 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Aspegren&Co,NewYork. 


‘MADE IN PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


AGENTS 
IN 
ERINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES 





SELLING AGENTS FOR 


The Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corp., Portsmouth, Va. 
The Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
The International Vegetable Oil Co., Savannah and Atlanta, Ga. 
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LAW & COMPANY, Inc. 


FORMERLY THE PICARD-LAW CO. 


Consulting, Analytical, Engineering 


Chemists 


and Bacteriologists 


Experts in the Chemistry of 


Vegetable Oils 


and specialists in the analysis of 
PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
FERTILIZERS 
CATTLE FEED 


FUEL, LUBRICATING OILS 
AnD BOILER WATERS 


Main Laboratories: Carolina Branch: 


Atlanta, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 











The amount of business which can be 
done in compound at this basis is not ex- 
pected to be very important and there is 

general feeling in the trade that prices 
vill have to decline in compound or ad- 
vance in regular lard in order to bring 
the market more into a natural position. 
Under the present situation the trade be- 
lieves that there ill be a considerable 
pause in the domestic demand for com- 
pound lard, and that the exports will fall 
off sharply 

So far very little has been said regard- 
ing new crude \ little has been offered 
rom southern Texas, but there seems to 
be as yet no general idea as to the price 
ind developments in the new crude market 
ire not expected to be of much importance 
mtil after the first of September. 


Cottonseed Oil- 


Spot 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 

Novy 
Dex 

Ja il 

Feb 
Mat 

Total 


Spot 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 


Jan. 
Feb 
\iar 


‘otal 


Total 


nominal 


Spot 
\ug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Der 
Jan 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Total 
nominé 


NATIONA 


Thursday, A 


Sales. 


2400 
4200 
400 
700 
400 


“600 
sales 11,100 


Friday, ee 12, 


Sales 


1600 
“600 


1500 
3900 


1500 
ales 11,500 


Saturday, A 


Sales. 


100 
1000 


300 


sales 1,600 


Monday, ea 15, 


Sales 


2300 
1900 
200 
200 


600 


sales 5,400 
l 
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-~Market transactions. 


ugust 11, 1921. 
Range— —Closing—, 
High. Low. Bid. Asked 
850 a 
ach 850 a 880 
870 860 870 a 872 
885 870 880 a &8l1 
834 833 835 a 845 
835 828 835 a &38 
841 828 840 a 842 
yas .. 842 a 850 
845 842 850 a 855 
P. Crude S. E. 700. 
1921. 
ange— —-Closing—, 
Hish Low. Bid. Asked. 
S60 a 
F S60 a S880 
S71 S867 874 a 880 
887 877 885 a 887 
: 850 a 856 
842 837 845 a 846 
S47 835 846 a 848 
ve em 850 a &60 
865 855 865 a S868 
P. Crude S. E. 700. 
— 13, 1921. 
tange Closing—, 
Hish Low. Bid. Asked. 
865 a 
860 a R70 
875 875 870 a 871 
882 876 875 a 878 
847 a 849 
.. $40 a 845 
845 S841 S841 a 845 
845 a R50 
; .. 858 a 862 
P. Crude S. E.. 700 
1921 
—Range osing— 
Hick Low. d. Asked. 
856 a YOO 
S60 a R70 
865 866 863 a 867 
872 866 S870 a 872 
834 832 835 a 841 
830 830 S830 a 836 
832 830 832 a 835 
835 a 843 
= 845 a 851 
P. Crude S. E. 675 












Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Jersey Butter Oil 
Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow 
IvoryDaALe, O 
\p a RY, ie Be 
~ vsas City, Kan, 


(3 N, GA 
nope Pexas 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 






White Clover Cooking Oil 
Marigold Cooking Oil 
Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 


CINCI 


Cat 


NNATI, OH 


1O 


ter’’ 











August 20, 1921 


Tuesday, August 16, 1921. 





—Range—, -—Closing—, 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

DE war axne” Kec beer Or or 850 a 900 
[Ae aera stakevat Lehi (-catate ; 860 
eee 2700 864 855 857 
ee 1600 867 857 858 
re , 400 830 828 824 
ae .. 5400 829 817 821 
ceo ees 2300 833 820 822 
a eee 300 830 830° § 830 
Mar. ........ 1500 840 835 880 a 887 


Total sales 14,200 P. Crude S. E. 576 
nominal 
Wednesday, August 17, 1921. 
Range— —Closing—, 
Sales. High. Low. Asked. 





Spot aed Oe: wate $75 
AUS. ... : 100 845 845 845 
Sept. eed 900 848 845 846 a 849 
ae 2300 830 845 847 a 849 
eo 100 815 815 815 a 817 
Dec. i : 3400 810 805 810 a R811 
Jam. . .... 1000 812 808 81lla_ 8:13 
eee 800 820 818 815 a &19 
| re 1400 830 &28 830 a 831 


Total sales 12,200 P. Crude S. E. 625 

nominal. 
Thursday, August 18, 1921. 

Cottonseed oil closing bids 9 to 16 points 
higher. Sales, 6,100 bbls. Prime crude, 
$6.25 bid; prime summer _ yellow, spot, 
$8.40@8.85; September, $8.55; December, 
$8.22; March, $8.40. 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCOANUT OIL.—The development in 
the market has shown continued lack of 
interest and activity, and considerable ir- 
regularity in price. Some fairly low quo- 
tations have been made for oil for ship- 
ment. A report was current of the sale of 
500 tons at 7%e bulk, c. i. f. the coast, 
and Manila was reported offered at 7%c 
bulk, c. i. f. the coast. At New York Cey- 
lon oil was quoted at 914%4@9%c in bbls., 
Cochin 10°,@10%ec, and edible 12@12\4e. 
Ceylon tanks on the coast quoted at 744¢c, 
and Cochin 914@9%e. Copra was quoted 
at 414c, c. i. f. coast, sellers’ price. 

SOYA BEAN.—Trading has continued 
in small lots with not a great deal of in- 
terest shown either in nearby or forward 
shipment. There were some reports of 
offerings c. i. f. coast, although quotations 
were reported held at 6%c, duty paid. At 
New York crude was quoted at 74%4@8e; 
refined 914@10c, while tanks, coast basis, 
were guoted at 64 @b6ec. 

PEANUT OIL.—The position of the pea- 
nut market has been practically un- 
changed. Prices have been fairly steadily 
held. New York crude in bbls. was quot- 
ed at 9@9'%4c, refined 101,@1034¢, tanks 

o. b. the mills were quoted at 74@ 
Tlc, oriental peanut on the coast quoted 
nominally at 7M%e. 

CORN OIL.—The market has been a lit- 
tle firmer, with some reports of sales at 
TAT Prices are quoted at 8\%4c at 
New York for crude, with refined 10@ 
1014¢ 
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Se fer snortening and cooking. 
gressive dealers 


65 Broadway, New York 


Best fer salads and salad dressings. 


Sold by pro- 


Pure — Wholesome — Odorless 


The American Cotton Oil Co. 


PON SALAD and COOKING OILS 


Best 


UNION SALAD OIL 

IXL COOKING OIL 

ACO WHITE COOKING OIL 
BUTTER OIL 


Cable Address ““AMCOTOIL” 
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CAPITOL REFINING CO. 


Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COOKING FATS, SALAD OILS AND SHORTENING 
REFINERS OF VEGETABLE 


OILS FOR MANUFACTURE OF MARGARINE 








PALM OIL.—The market has_ been 
quiet and slightly firmer. This has veen 
partly in sympathy with the steadiness in 
ther oils, but the volume of business has 
teen on a limited scale At New York 
largos was quoted at 6%c, niger 54@ 
534c, and palm kernel 94@95é¢c. 
—— fe — “ 


COTTON OIL CENSUS REPORT. 


The Census Bureau cotton oil report 
shows domestic distribution for the past 
year as follows: 2,378,000 bbls.; last vear, 


1,816,000 bbls.; exports for the year, 717, 
100 bbls.; last year, 382,000 bbls. Domes- 
tic consumption and exports combined for 
July were 264,000 bbls.; last year, 169,000 
bbls. Domestic consumption and exports 
for the year combined were 3,095,000 bbls.; 
last year 2,194,000 bbls. The carry-over 
\ugust 1 is estimated at 693,000 bbls.; last 
ear, 817.000 bbls. 
°, 


“oe — 


MEMPHIS MARKETS. 
Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 18, 1921.—Basis 
prime crude cottonseed oil dull, 644.@6%4¢; 
good 7 per cent meal nominally $37.00@ 
Hulls eas- 
$7.00@7.50 loose and $10.50@11.00 


28.00; Memphis basis freight. 
ier at 
sacked. 


* 
“o—__——. 


VEGETABLE OIL TRADE OF GREECE. 

Statistics on the imports and exports of 
vegetable oils and vegetable oil material 
by Greece during the years 1916, 1917, and 
1918, have been made public by the Bu- 
eau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This compilation is one of a series giving 
figures on the trade in vegetable oils for 
the three latest years for which statis- 
tics are available for all countries that 
eive statistics for these commodities in 
their trade reports. 

The statistics are as follows: 


1917, 53,119 lbs.; 


Linseed oil, boiled—Imports: 1916, 508,- 


Castor oil—Imports: 1916, 130,746 lbs.; 


1918, 70,237 Ibs. 


1917, 537,879 Ibs.; 


Sesame seeds 


1918, 30,447 lbs 
Imports: 


Olive kernels and all other oleaginous 


688 lbs.; 1917, 126,797 lbs.; 1918, 157,484 substances for the extraction of oil—I!m 

Ibs. ports: 1916, 1.071,622 Ibs.; 1917, 306,899 
Olive oil—Imports: 1916, 21,058 Ibs.;  !bs.; 1918, 1,573,454 Ibs. 

1917, 50,038 Ibs.; 1918, 1,088 lbs. Exports: Olive kernels—Exports: 1917, 16,414 

1916, 6,699,159 Ibs.; 1917, 11,473,100 Ilbs.; lbs.; 1918, 145,672 lbs. 

1918, 3,360,042 Ibs. Linseed—Imports: 1916, 759,753 Ibs.; 


1916, 2,012,069 


Olive kernel oil—Exports: 1916, 1,953,- Ibs.; 1917, 766.804 Ilbs.; 1918, 912,516 lbs. 
533 Ibs.; 1917, 713,218 lbs.; 1918, 357,180 Oleaginous seeds—Imports: 1916, 647,604 
Ibs. Ibs.; 1917, 668,046 Ibs.; 1918, 876,480 Ibs. 








1921-22 EDITION, VOL. VII, NOW IN PREPARATION, 2,000 Changes in the Last Book 


The International Cotton Seed Products Directory 
THIS BOOK CONTAINS A LIST OF 
American Cotton Seed Oil Mills, their managers and superintendents, indicat- 
ing the number of cotton gins operated by each mill; Refineries, Linseed Oil 
Mills, Cotton Seed Products Brokers and Dealers, Linter Buyers, Oleo Factories, 
Soap Factories, Fertilizer Factories, Batting and Felt Manufacturers, Chemists, 
Cotton Compresses, Lard Compound Refineries, etc. Also Peanut Oil Crushers, 
Refiners, Buyers and Brokers, and a limited number of Oil and Meal Brokers and 
Importers, Refiners and Crude Mills Abroad. Price $5.00 delivered anywhere. 
WE WILL ADD THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MORE THAN 1,000 
LEADING FEED DEALERS IN THE U. S. TO THE 1921-22 BOOK 
TWO BOOKS FOR $6.50 
If you are not supplied with the current book we will send it and the 1921-22 
book, both post paid, on receipt of $6.50. 
RAILROADS GIVEN AT EACH MILL TOWN 
The miscellaneous information in this book of interest to all engaged in cot- 
ton and cotton seed products are: Cotton crops of the United States by States 
for five years, Sea Island cotton production for 1920; world’s production of com- 
mercial cotton by countries 1910 to 1920; killing frosts latest in spring and earliest 
in autumn for eight years at principal points in cotton belt; acreage and produc- 
tion of cotton by States for past twelve years; number of cctton seed oil mill 
juantity of seed crushed, oil and linters obtained by States, 
average pric cotton and cotton 
ind linters production of South 1900 to 1921 inel 


production per month September, 
and crop 1792 to 1920. 


Ss, 
crops of 1916 to 1920 inclusive; 
seed for past six years; summary of cotton 
ive; total imports of cotton by countries of 
1915, to June, 1921, inclusive, and the high and low prices 







paid producers for 








The analysis and other cake and meal laws of each producing State, ete. 
Over 400 pages, beautifully printed and bound in silk and gold embossed. 


Your name and business printed in the 1921-22 Directory if you are a subseriber for the 
two, or only the 1921-22 book. 


Published by COTTON AND COTTON OIL NEWS, DALLAS, TEXAS, U. S. A. 
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Decolorizing and Deodorizing Problems 
ARE REA ve? SUPER FILTCHAR 





This ‘‘bleaching”’ carbon is so powerful that only very small, or even 
fractional percentages are necessary to give efficient results. 


We welcome any opportunity to demonstrate to you its many advan- 
tages and our Technical Department is at your service to advise 
WRITE FO2 FULL PARTICULARS. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. Sole Manufacturers 


N E Ww 


or co-operate. 


FirtwgyTy H AVEN U E BUILDING, 


YOR K erirvry 





=> =a 





GRASSO’S 


“Original Holland” Margarine Machinery 


Sold in America only by the 


A.H. BARBER CREAMERY 
, SUPPLY CO. 


316 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














HARDENED EDIBLE OILS 


MADE FROM 


VEGETABLE OILS OF ALL KINDS 
Oils Hardened to Order 


The American Oil Treating and Hardening Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 








J. G. GASH & CO.., INC. 


Members 
N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Interstate Cetton Seed 
Crushers Assn 


Cable Address 
Joegash 
Telephone Broad 1279 


25 Beaver Street 
New York 


FATS, OILS, GREASES 
COTTON SEED PRODUCTS 


ALL EDIBLE OILS 


EXPORT IMPORT 











VEGETABLE OILS 
IMPORTERS 
220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES 


Seattle San Francisco Fort Worth 
And Other Important Cities in the World 


Chicago Portland 














COTTON OIL AND LARD SUPPLY. 

Crop conditions and crop reports have 
fluctuated to such an extent recently that 
prophesying results has been a hazardous 
business. THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has received the following com- 
munication from an old subscriber and 
careful observer which is worth consider- 
ing. He says: 

Hillsboro, Texas, Aug. 4, 1921. 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

I have read the cotton oil review in your 
issue of July 30. Since its publication we 
have the Government condition report and 
estimated yield for cotton crop. of 
8,200,000 bales, based of course, on aver- 
age future crop development after that 
date, viz., July 25. 

An analysis of the Texas portion of that 
report indicated that the crop in the black 
land section of Central and North Texas, 
indicate a splendid condition, averaging 
about 80. Since that report was issued 
the crop in this section has undergone 
very great deterioration, and where two 
weeks ago we had an average condition 
in this section of 80, today I do not think 
it in excess of 60. I believe Texas, as a 
whole, has deteriorated at least 10 per 
cent. 

No one can tell what the ultimate crop 
will be, but the suggested possible yield 
ot 10,000,000 to 11,000,000, I believe, are 
beyond possibility. If a condition report 
were made up today it would not indicate 
a vield in excess of 7,500,000. 

So we will likely be fortunate if we 
have a crop of 8,200,000, as estimated at 
the time of the last Government report. 

I am attaching herewith an analysis of 
next season's probable production of cot- 
ton oil, etc., which, under present pros- 
pects, is as near correct as I can estimate. 
While it looks small, it is as much as can 
be expected from the present prospective 
crop. Because of drouth the Texas oil 
yields will be much less than last year. 

8,200,000 bales cotton will produce, at 
900 pounds per bale, 3,690,000 tons. 

Twenty-five per cent will be taken back 
to the farms for planting and _ feed, 
922,500 tons. 

Left for crushing, 2,767,500 tons. 

2,767,500 tons will produce 285 pounds 
ot refined oil per ton minimum, or 
788,737,500 pounds, at 400 pounds per bar- 
rel, 1,971,843 barreis; or a shortage of 
more than 1,000,000 barrels under normal 
production. 

It is my understanding that the average 
lard produced by the packers from one 
hog is about 30 pounds. So to make up 
the cotton oil shortage it will require more 
than 13,000,000 hogs, almost one-half the 
number marketed annually throughout the 
stock yards of the country, if my informa- 
tion is correct. The situation seems very 
plain to me. 

Yours truly, 
ED WOODALL. 
° 


“e- 


Are you taking advantage of the service 
available on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page? Refer all questions on any 
feature of packing use practice to this 
department. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 





















































SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1921. 
ji Cattle, Hogs. Sheep 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. PACKERS’ PURCHASES : hicago ee ny Pale -. 500 —_ 3.000 
comet / ° Aansas ity one bie Hy ov mM) 
Provisions. one , ; - ee Omaha =e ee paver 2000 
urchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- St. Louis 200 1.600 
a8 : ers or . “ek ending Si - , , 3 92 og “* . 7? : « ’ eevee 
Provisions have shown a steadier tone  ["*. for the week ending Saturday, Aug. 13, 1921, st. Joseph . ois 1,500 200) 
are reported to The National Provisioner as follows: Sioux City. y 400 » OOO OM) 
and some recovery. Hogs rallied from CHICAGO ot bbs eee 300 “300 200 
: : ‘ 9 Oklahoma City ...... 2 
the Wednesday depression with lighter re- Cattle Hogs. Sheep. Fort ‘Worth ‘ 100 100 "300 
A 4 Armour & Co V2 11,700 19,969 sete ; = a 
ceipts. Reports of somewhat improved swift & Co 91200 24/259 yor pes od 4 i 
Morris a : 9,500) 10 Viebhj Saeed = ™ 
cash demand were current and added to Witen ‘& ‘Co 1102 740) 10.7 ra TW - 
i . as a a oa pra at sa ndianapolis 2s 20) 400K) noo 
the better tone. The improvement in A™# oe 0. +. oo "hike sec, ee 100 1,500 500) 
- . : ““ “ . : ae Se ps Bye CIEE, 665.96 SinRto a sce 1a nor 7 
sterling exchange increased the hopeful- libby, MeNeill & Libby.. G88... woes Buffalo ' 900 300 
: . 2 ena . : low 1,600 SOO 
: 7 pai Brennan Packing Co., %800 hogs; Miller & Hart, Cleveland 100 1500 
ness of export business. The government — 3,200 hogs: Independent Packing Co., 3,400 hogs; Nashville. Tenn 100 1.300 “100 
or ; ’ ; CS Boyd, Lunham & Co., 6,100 hogs; Western Packing & aan’ Souk “ ; 40 2160 On 
monthly report of total product stocks in Provision Co.. 9.200 hogs: Roberts & Oake, 4,200 Tocunts teeees re eaten ware 
storage showed moderate decreases. Com- 088! ethers, 9,900 hogs. MONDAY, AUGUST 15, 1921. 
parative firmness of cottonseed oil is hav- OMAHA. a ee 19,000 37,000 19,000 
: c : Cattle. Hogs. Kansas City 26,500 8,500 +.500 
ing some influence on trade sentiment in Morris & Co. ...... .. 2,499 4,521 Omaha ...... 14,000 5,000 30,000 
: : ) OT 5 yuis F, 2» 
lard. A better hog market again Friday Celie wedene ta 7161 St. oo. cues mae 
e . ee a ee , s a . Armour & Co. 4,474 Sioux City 600 
caused early firmness, followed by some Dold Packine Co 857 St. Paul 5,000 
1eacti : Swartz & Co. eesiie sau’ 1,988 Oklahoma City 200 
action J. W. Murphy EE ae. 4,383 Fort Worth OO 
Cottonseed Oil : Milwaukee 100 
: KANSAS CITY. Denver 9 800 
Cottonseed oil rallied with the study of Cattle. Louisville 1500 
. er er ? , : . Armour & Co. ...... 6,445 Wichita 200 
the Census Bureau report on production Cudahy Packing Co 1,659 Indianapolis 300 
and distribution, which helped toward a Fowler Packing Co. Pittsburgh 5.800 
Morris & Co ; . Cincinnati 3,000 
better tone in western lard. The advance a & Co, emma "ele dahap esr 5,000 
a ‘ . ilson & Co evelanc , : 1,600 
in cotton, with developments of a more Butchers Nashville, Tenn. 300 
P . = New York 
unfavorable crop report, had mpderate in- ST. LOUIS, Toronto: phe : ee 
fluence. Trade locally is still bearishly  ,smour & Co — —— 8 6" TUESDAY, AUGUST 16, 1921. 
' 3 as ‘4 3 ese n spi adalah iA ie ps ry CN og eter vcuienk 10,000 25 2 
inclined but not aggressive. Small dis-  \witt * epee ares Bis Kansas City |... 18500 sane “a000 
count of oil under lard checked buying sen- St. Louis D. B. Co. «= An cuake pee 6,000 7.500 20,000 
: — Independent Packing Co... 848 St. 1o0uls 4.00) 9,000 3,000 
timent. Friday the market opened steady, American Packing Co. . 119 oa ge on ss — 3,500 2.500 
; : East Side Packing Co. 1nG Sioux _ re cae . 1400 5,000 1O0 
but eased off with lard on small trade. ated Peking _ 60 St. Paul 1,800 5,800 1,500 
° : ‘ . Heil Packing Co Si e ene Oklahoma City ........ » (WM) 1,000 
Closing quotations on cottonseed oil on ane era Ge. aap "40 Fort Worth .........° 2. 3000 1500 ies 
ee . Fee @ . resin “yeaa > ; : - ee IE © ook ve hccaacene 100 1,200 200 
® f sute s aoe 3,04 oF 
Friday: August, $8.40@8.55; September, = Butcher = ee eee 700 1,300 1,100 
$8.50@8.58; October, $8.57@8.59; Decem- = 09 rll lela lad - 400 1,400 1,000 
ichita —— ote re GO 1,300 200 
ber, $8.23 @8.24; January, $8.24@8.26. Indianapolis aerate 1,000 10,000 1,000 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. Pittsburgh. IIL toe 1500 50) 
Tallow. Cincinnati ... aoe 14) 3.000 1,300 
‘ . > aa ecaiil aaialie The WNaetdami a Buffalo ...... , rec 200 00 100 
Specix oose ; 6c asked. Special reports to The National Provisioner show . : “ BR 
I ial loose at 6c asked the gumiher of livestock slauntiberal@ab thie followiis es nS ahead 300 2ae8 1) 
i centers for the week ending g. 13, 1921: ae e, tenn. val 300 
Olec Stearine. nters for the week ending Aug. 13, 1921 Now Wock pee” ~ © 916 
Quoted at lle. Extra oleo oil, 124c. CATTLE. BORNE os cnas ch gcantint 1,700 1,100 1,500 
ie Chicago 30,944 WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17, 1921. 
HONORS CH ..ncccciccccccvecrvesevcsecveeseeee 30,955 Chicag ‘ rs 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS On \ v 2 IN no a hae ivadeh ameaa 11,000 19,000 15,000 
. MANA eee e eee eee eee e eee tener eee teeeeeees 1 Kansas City 9.000 1.500 1500 
Lard in New York. East St. Louis 7 Omaha e pee 5.700 9/000 13,000 
° 3 4 St. Joseph WE MRE. ss ccnc sane 5. O15 i 
New York, Aug. 19, 1921.—Spot lard at Sioux City ....... St. fol ae es 2900 "saa yon 
New York, prime western, $11.40; Middle pine <a Sioux City 3,000) 11,000 1,000 
Ty om on: ee ee ae — sO ORY UW 0:0:4)9'0'0:a 6's Oe 016 W006 O'0\0-4'e'e8 St. Paul - 2,300 9,800 2.500 
We st, $11.20; city : steam, $10.60; refined Indianapolis ......... Bip palne/siWaieiwonisisiaigie'g Oklahoma City 1.600 1.500 es 
continent, $13.40; South American, $13.65; New York and Jersey City .........0.eeeee- Fort Worth .... ; 3.000 1,000 1,500 
Brazil kegs, $14.65; compound, $10.75@ a A si Milwaukee .......-....+. 800 1,200 500 
11.75 HOGS. ge tee paekee : 1,544) mM) TO 
fo. ; ~~ Auisville +% : 100 1,500 1,300 
Marseilles Oils. ee phesen esi eacenacoretavevese State - 83,341 Ce ute 800 100 
cal ° C 91 0 as > RANSAS CITY 2 ce eee eecverccererceces Indianapolis 1,200 10,000 1,500 
Marseilles, Aug. 19, 1921.—Copra fab- Omaha ..... Pittsburgh 6% 2'500 600 
rique, —fr.; copra edible, —fr.; peanut East Fat — Cincinnati 700 4.300 3,000 
. * ° . . s PO ere 4 ry , 
fabrique, —fr.; peanut edible, —fr. a. wee = pond Lg 
Liverpool Produce Market. Cudahy... es eeeeee Nashville, Tenn. ......... 500 "000 200 
Liverpool, Aug. 19, 1921.—(By Cable.)— Cedar Rapids ..........0--++s10000 waaeundae mg a —— 
The British government has control of the = South St. Paul ................ THURSDAY, AUGUST 18, 1921. 
ar P ; . or avails Indianapolis .... CN ira sicis weaig awe ate was 22 OOO 17,000 
market and no quotations are available.  Wanupors ind Jersey City 222 a... 1000 1500 
Australian tallow at London, 44s, 6d. Oklahoma City is sos news etacntes 8,000 4,000 
Hull Oil Markets. ee rer St. Louis ale anecnie 5.000 3.000 
. 1 TIEN 5. oxa's aia a ialkrc Rules Oe rrr 1,500 1,500 
Hull, England, Aug. 19, 1921—(By Ca- “venue ao aa... 4500 100 
ble.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 46s; crude, SHEEP. po Sosa 3,000 800 
40s. 6d Chicago seen eee e eee eee e eee eeer er eeeeeeaees Oo klahoma RG oceccccvee oese 
. y Kansas City Fort Worth ...... noo 
- —{e—— oe eee Bo) Milwaukee 500 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS I acidic pram ere bih wrele te tabe melee saan aon oe aay oracle 2.900 
‘i Se DN cou csesaccnceeewns 2,940 ndianapolis ......... 1,000 
Cable reports of Argentine exports Of GOGe OMT vrerrtecccrcrreceneretsecsesc esse beeen “g actrees +o 
beef for the week up to Aug. 19, 1921, South St. Paul Recnichowioincleieassaxie oueee IB iv adi waccaleineniecareics 300 
i i ndianapolis ......... eee vere sie a ~ “NT 26 on 
show exports from that country were aS New York and Jersey City FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, Net. 
oe 7 \ . 20 er a Oklahoma City ARS Ee ee Chicago .......- 2.000 15,000 8.000 
follows: To England, 39,850 quarters; to _ auc "7200 1700 1.500 
the Continent, none; to other ports, 23,- ‘miei Omaha... eee esses scenes 1,300 4,500 5,000 
_ . . St re 1,000 4,000 70 
083 quarters. Exports for the pooviens MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. Bt. Joneph peetecns 300 2.008 - 
7a = ‘i - aan J — « 4 "7 Sioux ¥ eeecce eece ‘ oe ’ 
week were as follows: England 15,979 | . f rester lressed ats and St. Paul clea eshnnin 4 tececet 1,200 3,500 1,200 
quarters; to the Continent, 20,964 quarters; Receipts of western dressed meats an Oklahoma City i 200 100) rapes 
{ 1 . . . * . ” = 
to other ports, none. local slaughter under city and federal in- Fort Worth ............. 1,500 1,000 1,000 
+ P ss eH Milwaukee ...... . 100 300 100 
SHR. gyre spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially Denver RARE ae 5,000 
HEARING ON “TWO FOR ONE” CASE ' Pittsburg! nO 1.800 200 
. > . . sburgh . t eo 
aa reported as follows for the week ending = Cincinnati ......... iW 600 3.200 3,000 
The Commission announces that a hear- Aug. 12, 1921, with comparisons: IN S655 dd cdi cmcroes 250 5,600 2,400 
ing on the “Two for One” rule will beheld * : jill ots: : is Spree . re ee 
at Chicago, September 13, 1921, at the Western dressed meats: ae wy 


Great Northern Hotel. This involves the 





Cows, NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
suspension of a part of the proposed rule Balls, ca a 
recently published in Agent E. Morris’ Ex- Tamib: z Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Hogs, 
ceptions with respect to furnishing double Mutton, zermg Coy eseee Sa aoe 583 sheen 
deck cars. The Institute of American ,,Vorky IM oy. Gotentl aioe 911 
Meat Packers recently sent a bulletin to (ee 2,047 sls dlaeiiaaii ee aa 

ini MOR 64.069 ees conte weteseueees 77 ote i yee 22,02 
members outlining the proposed rule and oe os ooearaeaeb LTA! yb panuinan eae oc 16.104 19.990 
the probable effect thereof. | 505g RRR SOON Tey AOS CN HY sh 12/012 Two weeks ago 16,838 19,282 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES—One killer moved 6,- 
000 July-August light native cows at 12c. 


Another sold a car of August heavy cows 
at 18e. Another moved 3,000 July-August 
l4c. A car of Ca- 
nadian small packer half grubby extremes 
brought 10'4e and a car of similar stock, 
kill, brought llc, both Amer- 
funds A small packer sold a 
small car ot 1920, all weight cows 
lle and 3,000 August-Septem- 
extreme Ibs. at 


heavy Texas steers at 


July lots in 


ican local 
August, 
and steers at 


ber-October lights 25/45 


lle No other business reported here. 
About 5.000 LaBlanea and 4,000 Uruguay- 
an frigorifico steers sold today at $43.75 


for Sweden. Native steers were quoted at 


l4e: Texas, l4e; butts, 134¢c; Colorados, 
12'4c; branded cows, 10@11ec nominal; 
outside asked; heavy cows, 13e paid and 
bid and 13!se asked; lights, 12e paid; na- 


tive bulls 7@81'se; branded, 64. @7%eec. 
COUNTRY HIDES.—Business in coun- 
try descriptions of hides continues slug- 


and rather difficult of consummation. 
light hides are paying more at- 
tention to the large and small packer light 
native hides which can be secured in a 
range of 11@12ec from first salt, while 
country descriptions are generally held up 
to lle for the prime lots Tanners prefer 
the better taken off packer varieties at 


Lisn 


Users ol 


about the same prices. The small differ- 
ences in the prices and the wide differ- 
ences in the quality causes the country 


hide descriptions to appear at such a dis- 
advantage that business has quieted down 
materially Local dealers continue to talk 
lle for grub free seasonable extremes 
while Ohio and similar quality stock is 
vvailable at 10%ec. Wisconsin extremes of 
best quality are priced at 10c while stuff 
carrying a few grubs and of a little more 
down to a 9c level. There is 
but little call for the over 54 lbs. hides and 
sellers would welcome some manifesta- 
tion of real interest. Sellers have been 
gathering all weights and selling the ex- 
tremes, meanwhile piling up the over 45 
lbs. hides with the result that quite a 
stock of such hides are held locally and 
in surrounding sections. Values range at 
5@7e for age and_ descriptions. All 
weights of seasonable country hides are 
quoted at 5@6%sc Chicago basis. Dealers 
are not anxicus to operate in country dis- 
tricts except at low levels on account of 
having to carry the over 45 lbs. stock. 
Very tew tanners are interested in all 
weight country hides. Heavy steers are 
sluggish at 10@1lle nominal; heavy cows 
and buffs are ranged at 5@7ec paid for 
quality, dates and sections. Extremes are 
quoted at 9@1lc nominal with late sales 
in a range of ®%%@10%.c for fairly well 
described Country branded hides 
are quoted about 5@6e flat; country pack- 
er branded hides range at 7@10c asked; 
outside for heavy average western steers. 
Bulls quoted nominal at 5@5'ec last paid; 
country packer bulls, 642@7%e nominal; 
2@35 ec. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES steady but 
quiet. Business is at a standstill. Holders 
are not pushing stuff on the market and 
are not doing much in the way of collect- 
ing hides owing to the short kill. All 
weight hides are quoted about 54%@6%c 
for dates and descriptions; heavy hides 
range at 5@6%c for description and age 
and light stock at 814@10c as to lots. Bulls 
quoted 4144@6%c; kipskins about 10@12c; 
calfskins are quoted 12@15c and horse 
hides, $2.50@3.00. 

CALFSKINS.—One packer sold about 
5.000 August production of kipskins at 
V7 for natives, 15c for overweights and 


ie 
ito 


age ranges 


stock. 


glues, 


13c for branded, being %.¢ advance on the 
natives over last sales. City skins last 
sold at 17¢c; outside stock quoted 13@15c 
and countries about 10@12c. Calfskins are 


quiet following the recent business in 
packer June-July kill at 20c. Cities are 


available at 20c and the best tanners will 
do is 19¢. Not so many tanners are inter- 
ested as a week ago and operators as a 
rule are predicting a lower market. Out- 
side skins quoted 16% 18ce. A recent sale 
of Wisconsin citv skins was noted at 18%c 
and an eastern tanner reports purchasing 


a car of Milwaukee cities at 1914c, both 
lots being first salted. Country skins 
quoted 12@15c; deacons, $1.00@1.20; re- 
cent sales, $1.10@1.15; slunks, $1.10@1.15 
last paid. 

DRY HIDES quiet. All weight west- 
erns quoted 10@12e. 

HORSEHIDES quiet. Renderer hides 
quoted $3.00@3.75 for quality; country 
run, $2.50@3.25; mixed hides generally 
quoted $3.00@3.25; ponies and glues half 
rates and colts, $50@70c. 


SHEKP PELTS quiet. Packer lamb- 
skins last sold at 60@70c range for qual- 
ity; shearlings quoted 40@55e asked; dry 


pelts, 10@13c for dates and_ sections; 
pickled skins $2.50@3.00 dozen and goat- 
skins 25@65e. 


HOGSKINS QUIET. 
ed 25@35e for quality 
rates. Pigskin strips 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES steady but quiet. No 
new business is noted in city packer hides. 
Last 
LSec. 


Country run quot- 
with rejects half 
24%,.@3'%ec asked. 


business involved spready steers at 
Natives are quoted about 15%c for 
Butts last sold at 18c and Colo- 
rados are quoted at 12c. Cows are ranged 
at 11@12c for weight and dates. 
quoted at 614%4@S8e asked. 
SMALL PACKER HIDES. 
velopments are 


business. 
Bulls are 


-No new de- 
eastern small 
packer hides which are quoted at 10%@ 
lic for and lately paid as to 
dates for late slaughter all weight cows 
Steers alone are quoted up to 
2lec; spready steers recently sold at 
13%ec and further lots are held at 14c for 
current slaughter. Bulls and brands are 
quoted about 6%@7\ée. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Business in coun- 
try hides is lapsing into a state of quiet- 
ness due to lack of snappiness in the 
leather situation. Trading is limited to an 
occasional car of stock, usually of the light 
weight order and only from the best sec- 
tions, unless at very low levels. Best Mid- 
west extremes of seasonable description 
are quotable at 11@1le. While shippers 
from Ohio, Michigan and similar sections 
talk up to llc, firm bids at 10%%c¢ would be 
accepted in some quarters. Hides of simi- 
lar description but containing 5@10 per 
cent grubby goods quoted at 94%4.@10%e as 
to section. Southern extremes are bring- 
ing 9c in Boston for middle section stock, 
while kips are quoted at 10c from the best 
Southern sections. Buffs and heavy hides 
continue quiet. These weight hides are 
too heavy for upper leather in demand and 
too light for the sole leather wanted for 
the brogue shoes at present in public favor. 
Shippers talk 7c generally for best section 
stock with intimation given in some quar- 
ters that 6%4c would be accepted. Aged 
buffs are available and have sold at 5c. 

CALFSKINS.—No new developments are 
noted in the market for trimmed New York 
city calfskins. Last sales were effected at 
$1.75@2.25@2.65 and there are rumors cur- 
rent that heavy end topped $2.75, but no 
confirmation can be obtained. Dealers are 
well sold up to about collection and are 
trying for advances as a rule. Buyers, 
however, are less inclined to operate even 


noted in 


business 


and steers. 
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at the last sales figures. Outside city skins 
are selling moderately well at various fig- 
ures. A car of Brighton and Boston city 
skins sold at $1.50@1.90@2.2 Other 
sales, mainly nearby stock, were effected 
at $1.50@2.00@2.40. Untrimmed calfskins 


are quoted about 16@18c; kipskins are 
quoted about $3.25@3.75 for business. Re- 


cent sales of heavy skins as high as $4.00 
noted and asking rates up to $4.50 are 
made due to apparent scarcity of stock. 

HORSEHIDES.—Renderer hides quoted 
up to $3.50 and country stock $2.50@3.00; 
fronts $2.50@2.75 nominal; butts ranged at 
$1.15@1.30. 


— 
ST. LOUIS. 
(Svecial Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill, Aug. 17. 
There is a notable improvement in the 
quality of the cattle run. 
comprises the 


Grass-fed stock 
larger portion of the re- 
ceipts, nevertheless there is a better run 
of good corn-fed steers and yearlings in 
the last few days than for several weeks 
previous. The count for the week ending 
28,000 head. Strictly good 
corn-fed cattle are 25@50c higher than a 
week ago. On Tuesday of this week sev- 


today totals 


eral carlots of both heavy steers and year- 
lings sold at $10.0v, and a number of other 


sales are reported, ranging from $9.60@ 
9.85. On the general run of medium and 


common grass steers, there is a decided 
contrast as compared with the corn-fed 
variety, they are unevenly lower, in spot 
«round 75c below this time a week ago. 
This decline affects the Texas and Okla- 
homa offerings which are now coming to 
market in full volume. Medium and com- 
mon steers are selling from $6.00@8.50, 
end the Oklahoma and Texas steers trom 
$5.50@6.75. Common quarantine grassers 
range from $4.50@6.25. In butcher cattle, 
the cow trade has suffered perhaps more 
than any other, during the week best 
butcher cows sold up around »5.50 with 
the low end going at $3.00@3.25. On the 
in-between kinds the market swings 
around the $4.00 mark, which is about 
$1.00 lower for the period. Good heifers 
range from $8.00@9.00, with the bulk of 
the offerings going at $7.00@8.00; mixed 
yearlings are quoted up to $9.50 and per- 
haps could be good enough to bring more 
money, the bulk ranges from $7.50@8.25. 

We have had the sharpest break in hog 
prices this week that we have experienced 
this season. At this writing we are right 
at $1.70 per cwt. under a week ago, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that our re- 
ceipts of 47,000 for the week cannot be 
considered by any means liberal. Rough 
packers have not declined to the extent of 
the other grades, their drop for the week 
being around $1.25. The weakening in- 
fluence in the market has been a lack of 
shipping orders, and in addition to the 
inactivity on the part of the order buyers, 
the packers and local butchers both bought 
very sparingly. Buying generally indicates 
that the killers are filling only their im- 
mediate needs. Today’s quotations are: 
Mixed and butchers, $9.40@9.90; good 
heavies, $9.00@9.75; roughs, $6.50@7.50; 
lights, $9.75@9.90; pigs, $7.75@9.50; bulk, 
$9.50@9.90. 

Our sheep receipts this week amount to 
16,000, and while the market is not what 
could be called particularly active on the 
moderate run, prices have strengthened 
somewhat during the period. Choice lambs 
sold within the last two days at $9.50; 
these went to city butchers, the packers 
are paying up to $9.25, and the largest pro- 
portion of good lambs. have been going to 
them for the past two days at around this 
figure. Southwest offerings range from 
$8.50@8.75, best handyweight ewes are 
quotable at $4.00, the heavier kinds at 
$3.00. The demand continues for good 


breeding ewes, and the better kinds are 
going to scale at $4.50@5.00. 
range from $2.50@3.00. 


Stock sheep 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 

(Reported, by the U. S. Bureau of Markets.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Aug. 18. 
Receipts of cattle locally and elsewhere 

the first four days this week were liberal, 
Chicago’s total so far this week being 
about 5,000 larger than the corresponding 
period a week previous and the ten mar- 
ket aggregate 25,600 larger than a like 
period the previous week and about 6,000 
larger than a year 
this week included 


ago. Local receipts 
around 5,500 western 
range cattle. Due to the depressed con- 
dition of the dressed beef market, both 
locally and in the East, prices worked un- 
evenly lower on practically all grades of 
beef steers, with exception of _ strictly 
choice and prime grades, which closed 10 
@15¢c higher. Other killing classes today 


looked 25c@$1.00 lower than last Thurs- 
day, the most severe losses being noted 
on medium and good natives. Packer 
buyers complained that the last named 
kinds are killing out soft and grassy. A 
new top since January was set on year- 


lings, when $10.85 was scored Tuesday and 
again Thursday. Other loads of very 
choice yearlings sold at $10.50@10.75. 
Weighty steers went up to $10.50, five 
loads going at that figure Tuesday. Year- 
lings not strictly fat were slow sellers 
this week and declined in line with in- 
between natives. Bulk of all beef steers 
cleared within a spread of $7.00@10.00. 
Western range cattle Wednesday and 
Thursday looked 50@75c lower than a 
week ago. A string of well-conditioned 
Montana steers, averaging 1,308  Ibs., 
brought $7.90 Wednesday and other lots 
curing the week sold at a range of $6.00@ 
7.75, with the bulk at $6.50@7.50. General 
quality of westerns this week showed 
some improvement over initial offerings. 
Texas, California and Kansas grassers for- 
warded from other markets sold this week 
largely from $6.00@6.50. Many in _ the 
trade are inclined to be dubious as to the 
immediate future of the fat cattle market, 
pointing to the unemployment situation as 
the chief bearish argument. A _ decline 
Monday in she stock was made up later in 


the week and prices today looked about 
steady with a week ago. Fat cows and 
heifers sold largely from $4@6, a _ few 


loads of choice cows selling up to $7 and 
better. Half-fat yearling heifers declined 
in sympathy with the dull steer market. 
Canner and cutter cows today sold mostly 
at $2.25@3.25. Bulls were active early in 
the week and show about 25c advance for 
the period. Bolognas sold mostly from 
$4.50@4.75, a few up to $5, and butcher 
grades at $5.50@6.50, fat yearlings at $7 
and higher. The first decided reaction in 
the veal calf trade in several weeks was 
noted today when a 25@50c advance car- 
ried values fully 25c higher than a week 
ago. The improved tone was the result 
of renewed orders from Eastern markets, 
which have been receiving nearby calves 
up to this time. The improvement also 
aided in movement of weighty vealers av- 
eraging 250 Ibs. and up which Eastern 
killers bought today around $5@6. Light 
vealers sold mostly at $8.50@9.00 today, 
outsiders paying up to $9.50@9.75 for se- 
lected lots. 

Chicago hog receipts for the week to 
date at 103,000 were 6,000 more than like 
period last week, while total for the month 
so far is nearly 100,000 ahead of similar 
period last year. Ten market total at 
313,000 showed 17,000 increase over same 
period last week. A sharp break in pro- 
visions and a narrower shipping outlet 
were the main factors in another big 
slump in hog values Tuesday and Wednes- 
day after a strong start on Monday. At 
the low point Wednesday, values were 
cenerally $1.50@2.00 lower than Tuesday 
ot last week, when the high point of the 
year, $11.85, was scored. A halt on the 
decline was called this morning, as re- 


ceipts showed a curtailment both here 
and around the circuit, while local, as well 
as outside demand improved. This reac- 
tion had its effect as the market ciosed 
strong, with practically all of the moder- 
ate holdover being held off the market. 
The discrimination shown against hogs 
weighing over 300 lbs. would seem to in- 
dicate that lard is not one of the most 
needed commodities at the present time. 
General quality was fairly good, although 
hogs continue weighty. Market closed to- 
day, as compared with Thursday previous, 
50@75e lower on lights and light butchers, 
and mostly steady to 25c lower on others, 


packing sows being about steady. Pigs 
registered about 25c lower than Thurs- 
day a week ago. Most of the desirable 
pigs cashed at $8.75@9.25. 

Slightly increased receipts of lambs at 
Chicago this week over last and a moder- 
ate gain in aggregate marketings at ten 


primary markets have been absorbed on 
a comparatively stable price basis. Chi- 
cago receipts for the first four days of the 
week total about 71,500, against 67.024 like 
period last week. Ten markets have had 
a combined supply of approximately 223,- 
400, compared with 214,946 the first four 
days last week and 299,860 a year ago. 
Killing classes, which have formed the big 
bulk of offerings, sold here today on prac- 
tically the same basis as a week ago. The 
run has been largely one of lambs, ma 
tured fat sheep and yearlings having been 
in light but adequate proportion. Feeder 
competition has been fairly active and 
this, with some little call for fat lambs on 
Eastern shipping account on most days, 
have been price sustaining influences. 
Quality on more strictly speaking condi 
tion of native lambs, has averaged better 
than earlier in the summer, although still 
ieaving much to be desired. The range 
delegation, which has carried on unusually 
small proportion of Idaho stock for a mid- 
August week, has carried a smali per cent 
of feeders, the bulk from that source con- 
tinuing to show good to choice _ killing 
flesh. The trade is not expecting the cus- 
tomary liberal fall run of feeders this year, 
as fewer lambs were dropped last spring 
on the range than normally because of 
the shortage of breeding stock, and graz- 
ing conditions this summer have been un- 
usually good. Knowledge of this cond- 
tion, together with the fact that stubble 
fields are now available, late summer pas- 
turage in the feeding districts is generally 
good and bumper corn crop is now virtu- 
ally assured, have doubtless been potent 
influences in the material broadening dur- 
ing the last fortnight of demand for feed- 
ing and breeding stock. Top on fat west- 
ern lambs here this week was $10.75, paid 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. Best 
here today went at $10.60 on a quotably 
steady market. Others have ranged down 
to $10, with packers taking some seconds 
up to $8.50@9.00. An extreme top of $10.50 
was made Wednesday and today on na- 
tives, but packers have taken bulk of na- 
tive lambs at $9.00@10.00, culls mostly at 
$5.50@6.00, while throwout dingers ranged 
Gown to $3.50@4.00. Some heavy native 
ram lambs have been thrown out of loads 
and cashed around $8. No choice light 
vearling wethers have been offered, but a 
few natives reached $8, and some Wash- 
ingtons $7.25@7.75. Montana  wethers, 
mostly twos averaging around 114 Ibs., 
sold up to $6.00@6.25. Light native ewes 
sold upward to $5 for slaughter, bulk of 





fat ewes $3.25@4.50, with weighty kinds 
at the low end. 
“e——— 
OMAHA. 


Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Nebr., Aug. 17. 
Cattle have been heavy this 
week and so far this month. The native 
and western range seasons are overlapping 


receipts 
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and because of this the August receipts to 
date have been the heaviest on record. 
While demand has been broad, prices have 
been working toward lower levels, the 
decline this week amounting to 25@50c on 
both natives and rangers. Best handy- 
weight native cattle have sold at $10.00@ 
10.50 and bulk of the trading has been 
around $9.00@9.75. Best of the western 
range beeves are going at $7.50@8.00 with 
bulk of the trading at $6.00@6.75. The 
market for cows and heifers has naturally 


been somewhat depressed in sympathy 
with the decline in beef steers. Prime 
corn-fed heifers still sell well, however, 


trom $7.50 up while fair to good butcher 
and beef cows are going largely at $4.50 
@5.50, with canners as low as $2.00@3.00. 
Feeder competition is improving and con- 
stitutes about the only strengthening fac- 
tor in the market situation. 

In spite of rather moderate receipts of 
hogs the market has been very erratic as 


is usually the case during August and 
prices are $1.00 lower than a week ago. 
Demand is very uncertain and confined 


largely to the desirable light and butcher 
weight hogs. Anything carrying much 
weight is hard to move at bottom prices, 
the spread in values on many days amount- 
ing to $2.00. There were 9,200 hogs here 
today and prices broke fully half dollar. 
Tops brought $9.75 against $10.75 on last 
Wednesday and bulk of the trading was at 
$7.50@9.00 against $8.60@10.00 a week ago. 

The market for sheep and lambs has not 
shown very much change for several days. 
Receipts have been about 30 per cent less 
than a year ago and as the demand has 
fallen off that much, prices have held up 
fairly well for both killing and feeding 
grades. Fat lambs are selling at $9.25@ 
10.25, and fat ewes at $3.25@ 4.75. 
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KANSAS CITY. 
Snecial Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Aug. 17. 
With cattle today 2,500 less 
than a week ago, the market held steady 
at Tuesday’s level. 


receipts 


Fed steers are in the 


highest position of the year, top $10.60, 
and grass fat grades are 25@40c under 
last week. A good demand for stockers 
and feeders indicates that a clearance in 
thin cattle will be made before the week 
end. Hogs slumped again at all markets. 


Here the decline was 25@40c. Both sheep 


and lambs sold readily at steady prices. 
Receipts today were 9,000 cattle, 4,500 
hogs, and 4,500 sheep, compared with 


11,500 cattle, 7,000 hogs, and 6,000 sheep a 
week ago, and 7,400 cattle, 5,950 hogs, and 
9,300 sheep a year ago. Trade in fat 
cattle opened slowly with killers taking 
the best kinds and neglecting the others. 
Later the plain, medium and fair killers 
began to move at prices steady with Tues- 
day’s late market, or 25@40c under last 
week’s close. Killers have shown a dis- 
position all week to take good to choice 
fat kinds, and the best fed steers are in 
the highest position of the year. The top 
for the week, $10.60, was paid for Kansas 
yearlings: and a number of sales were 
made at $10.00@10.50. The bulk of the 
straight grass fat cattle from Texas, Okla- 
homa 


and Kansas are selling at $5.50@ 
7.25. Grass fat cows and heifers are weak 
and fed grades firm. Veal calves are 
steady. 


The hog market came in for a sharp de- 
cline today, some eastern markets quoting 
prices off as much as 75c. Here the mar- 
ket was down 25@40c, top $9.50, and bulk 
of sales $8.75@9.40, and the lowest in sey- 
eral weeks past. Pigs are selling at 
$8.75@9.75. 

Prices for both sheep and lambs were 
steady with demand active. Native lambs 
sold at $9.00@10.00. Some Texas wethers 
brought $6.00, and short-fed native wethers 
$7.00. Feeding lambs are quoted at $6.00 
@7.85. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. Worth, Tex., which will be incorporated 

S. L. Chowning plans to establish an ice at $75,000. 
plant at McAlester, Okla. The icehouse and cold storage plant of 
The Federal Ice Company will erect an the New York Central Railroad Company, 
ice plant at Lakeland, Fla. at Buffalo, N. Y., has been destroyed by 


Steps have been taken to establish an fire at a loss of $100,000. 
ice plant at Charleston, Mo. 

A movement is under way to establish 
a municipal ice plant at Chelsea, Okla. 

T. J. Vidler contemplates the estab 
lishment of an ice plant in Shelbyville, III. & campaten fe belag waned by the mom 

The Clover Cotton Oil and Ginning palg , as ae d 
, . : eB bers of the Merchants’ Produce Company 
Company will erect an ice plant at Clover, : iam @ ‘ - 
s at Amarillo, Tex., for the erection of an 
. ice plant to cost approximately $100,000. 


A new cold storage plant is being erect- 
ed at Montreal, Quebec, by the Harbor 
Commissioners of Montreal. The plant 
will cost approximaately $2,200,000. 


The Soo Falls Brewing Company will 


build a new ice plant at Sault Ste. Marie, The Universal Ice Machine Company 
Canada has been incorporated at Wilmington, 

The Pure Ice Company has been incor- Del., with a capital of $1,200,000, to manu- 
porated at Laurel, Del., with a capital of facture and sell ice and refrigeration ma- 
$100,000 chinery 

The new ice plant of the Kearney Mill The Lincoln Ice and Cold Storage Com- 
and Ice Plant, at Kearney, Neb., has been fany has been incorporated at Dallas, 
completed Tex., with a capital of $50,000. The in- 


The Western Ice and Fruit Cooling corporators are J. A. Lincoln, B. H. Lin- 
Company has completed a new plant at coln and C. L. Crenshaw. 


Oroville, Cal : ; The Atlantic Ice and Coal Corporation, 
The new ice plant of the People’s Ice Atlanta, Ga., will expend $500,000 on im- 
Company at Reedley, Cal. has com 


provements in their plant at Atlanta; 


menced operations. ; ; $100,000 in their plant at Decatur, and 
The Green Forest Co-operative Cream- — 199.000 in their plant at Fort Valley. 


ery Company will install a 10-ton ice plant 
at Green Forest, Ark. 

The Southern Refrigeration Company FROZEN AND CURED MEAT STOCKS. 
has been incorporated at Johnson City, Summary of cold storage holdings of 
Tenn., with a capital of $400,000. 

The Chattanooga Warehouse and Cold 
Storage Company will erect an addition 


2, 
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frozen and cured meats on August 1, 1921, 
with comparisons, is given by the U. S. 





to their plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. Bureau of Markets, as follows: 
The Williamson Ice and Cold Storage Aug. 1, 1921. Aug. 1, 1920 
‘ ‘ aa _ ee pata . T311. Frozen beef 67,441,000 77,469,000 
Company has bee n incorporate d at W ill eeu anee 150'048 000 161'S04,005 
iamson, W Va., With a capital of $100, Frozen lamb and mutton 6,817,000 . 
Ooo Cured beef 10,018,000 
pace : — . " % = In process of cure 
The Artificial Ice and Cold Storage Dry salt. pork , 
Company will erect a new ice storage im process of cure 
y : *ickle« rork 
plant at Yakima, Wash., at a cost of about a ee ok ce 
$12,500 Lard 
‘ P ° ar os st y Miscellaneous meats .O1F 78, 
. , are gi : ; 
J : Jones | and others ar e ANIZING NOTE rhese holdings include stocks in both cold 
an ice manufacturing company at Fort storage warehouses and packinghouse plants. 








Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
West of 22nd St. 








Cold Storage 
Plants 


conserve most of the nation’s 
food, and Refngerating Equip- 
ment is the most essential element 
in their construction. 





To hold proper temperatures constantly install FRICK 
Refrigerating Machinery and Equipment. 










WAYNESBORDA,PA.US 
ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE 


BRANCHES: 
New York, N. Y Baltimore. Md. At anta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh. Pa' St Louis, Mo 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
Colo. New Haven, Conn New Orleans, La. Los Angeles, Ca . 
ome Mich. Menvekio _ Soninere, ™ ~~ San Antonio, Texas San Francisco, Ca . 


Buffalo, N Philadelphia, Pa. Oriando, Fla E) Paso, Texas Seattle, Wash. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS AND EGG STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of dairy products 
and eggs on August 1, 1921, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows: 


Creamery butter ° 
Packing stock butter * 
American cheese ; 





34, 4948°000 








Swiss cheese a 440), 000 
Brick and Muns ter. 1, 585,000 2 065,000 
en 887,000 1,097,000 
Cottag pot. ind 
beaker rs 3,464,000 
Cream and Ne ufe h atel 292,000 
All other cheese . 5,419,000 ; 
Case eggs . 7,613,000 6, S72 2,000 
Frozen eggs 28,126,000 20,055,000 27,737,000 
——¢o—__ 


POULTRY IN COLD STORAGE. 
Following is a summary of cold storage 
holdings of poultry on August 1, 1921, with 
comparisons: 






Aug. 1, July 1, 
1920. 1921. 
Broilers 2.691.000 3,697,000 
Roasters 2,604,000 6,041,000 
Fowls “ kk 9, +,670,000 
Turkeys : 3,826,000 ¥ 780,000 
Miscellaneous .. 7,646,000 10,081,000 
Total . .. 21,166,000 22,345,000 27, 268,000 


—o— 


CANADIAN CATTLE MARKETS. 
Sales of cattle and calves at chief Cana- 
dian centers, with top prices for selects, 
compared to the same time a week ago 
and a year ago, are reported as follows by 
the Markets Intelligence Division of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture for 
the week ending Aug. 11, 1921: 
—Sales—— — Top price good steers 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Aug. 11. 1920. Aug. 4. Aug. 11. 1920. Aug. 4. 
Poseute iw 
»...6,.829 6,320 7,089 $7.75 $13.90 $8.50 
oe al (Pt. 
St. Chs.). 897 1,640 621 7.00 13.75 7.50 
Montreal (Eb. 








End) 1428 1,036 7.00 13.75 7.0 
Winnipeg 7.531 1,802 7.00 12.00 7.00 
Calgary 2,226 Os 5.00 10.50 5.00 
Edmonton 396 469 5.50 11.00 5.50 

CALVES 
Sales— Top price good calves 


Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 
Aug. 11. 1920. Aug. 4. Aug. 11. 1920. Aug. 4. 
sepento eu 
-1,285 1,437 1,382 $12.00 $19.50 $11.00 
wanes a iP 2 














St. Chs.). S837 1,389 1,165 7.75 16.00 7.00 
Montreal (E, 

End) 9 1,154 7.75 16.00 7.00 
Winnipeg 689 BAT 10.0%) 12.00 10.00 
Calgary 26 392 204 6.00 10.50 5.85 
Edmonton 147 117 83 6.00 6.00 

eo - 


CANADIAN HOG MARKETS. 

Sales of hogs at chief Canadian cen- 

ters for the week ending Aug. 11, 1921, are 

reported as follows by the Markets Intelli- 

sence Division of the Dominion Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, with top prices for 

selects, compared to a week and a year 
ago: 

-——Sales-——— —Top price selects—— 

Week Same Week Week Same Week 

ending week, ending ending week, ending 


Aug. 11. 1920. Aug. 4. Aug. 11. 1920. Aug. 4. 
Toronto 4 


s. Y. 3,488 3.315 3,464 $14.50 $20.75 $13.75 
Montre al (Pt. 

St. Chs.).2,340 1,758 3,027 14.00 20.50 14.00 
Montreal (EF 

End) TT 2,027 20.50 14.44) 
Winnipeg 2 2,180 21.00 14.25 
Calgary 565 19.75 14.25 
Edmonton 230 19.00 13.50 











The Stevenson Trap 


for overhead tracks works 
positively up and down 
with the motion of the 
door. Can’t be hit by trol- 
ley. Fits track snugly. 
Send for Booklet A, giving full descrip- 
tion of all Stevenson Doors. 





Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
1500 W. 4th St., Chester, Pa. 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organi¢ impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and puritied. Send for Free Booklet. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., *“pHitsDELPHIA, PA 


SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA whitch, subject to prtor sale, may be obtained from the following: 











Atlanta—M. & M. Warehouse Co.; Steed El Paso—R. E. Huthsteiner, 615 Mills Bldg. Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Du- 
Thompson Engineering Co. Jacksonville—Jacksonville Whse. & Distrib- quesne — ge a Brew- 
alti > , i ing i " uting Co. ers Supply Co., 158 Tent St. 

ea ah ae be Mexico, D. F.—Ernst O. Heinsdorf. Providence—Edwin Knowles, 26 Custom House 
Bldg. New pongo gy no & Hasslacher Chemical St. - — g 

a fe i Co., 709 Sixth Ave. Richmond—Bowman Transfer torage Co. 

Boston—G. W. S0CPRGE, 40 Central St. Newark—American Oil & Supply Co. Rochester—Rochester Carting Co. 

Buffalo—Central Supply Co.; Keystone Ware- New Orleans—O. E. Lewis Co., Inc., 638 Camp Savannah—Savannah Brokerage Co. 

; house Co. ; e St. San Francisco—Mailliard & Schmiedell. 

Chicago—Ernst O. Heinsdorf, Chemical Bldg. Norfolk—Southgate Forwarding & Storage Co. Toledo—Moreton Truck & Storage Co.; G. H 

Cleveland—Curtis Bros. Transfer Co. Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Manu- Weddle & Co., 67 Walbridge Ave. 

Detroit—Brennan Truck Co. facturing Co. Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








PACKER REGULATION LAW. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


he is engaged and the kinds of stockyard 9 
services, if any, which he furnishes at such a - : at JAMISON S 
stockyard. Whoever violates the provi ts an 
sions of this section shall be liable to a 
penalty of not more than $500 for each STANDAR 
such offense and not more than $25 for 

TRACK 


each day it continues, which shall accrue 
to the United States and may be recovered 
in a civil action brought by the United 
States. 
Sec. 304. It will be the duty of every 
A powerfully constructed, thor- 
oughly insulated Cold Storage 
Door for Packing Houses, 
Abattoirs and all plants where 
overhead rails are in use. 





stockyard owner and market agency to fur- 
nish upon reasonable request, without dis- 
crimination, reasonable stockyard services 
at such stockyards. 

Sec. 305. All rates or charges made for 
any stockyard services furnished at a 
stockyard by a stockyard owner or market 
agency shall be just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory, and any unjust, unreason- 
able, or discriminatory rate or charge is 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 


Filing Rate Schedules. 

Sec. 306, (a) Within sixty days after the 
Secretary has given public notice that a 
stockyard is within the definition of Sec- 
tion 302, by posting copies of such notice 
in the stockyard, the stockyard owner and 
every market agency at such stockyard 
shall file with the Secretary, and print and 
keep open to public inspection at the 
stockyard, schedules showing all rates and 
charges for the stockyard services fur- 
nished by such person at such stockyard. 
If a market agency commences business at 
the stockyard after the expiration of such 
sixty days such schedules must be filed 
before any stockyard services are fur- 
nished. 

(b) Such schedules shall plainly state 
all such rates and charges in such detail 
as the Secretary may require, and shall 
also state any rules or regulations which 
in any manner change, affect, or determine 
any part or the aggregate of such rates or 
charges, or the value of the stockyard 
services furnished. The Secretary may de- 
termine and prescribe the form and man- 
ner in which such schedules shall be pre- 
pared, arranged, and posted, and may from 
time to time make such changes in respect 
thereto as may be found expedient. 

(c) No changes shall be made in the 
rates or charges so filed and published, ex- 
cept after ten days’ notice to the Secretary 
and to the public filed and published as 
aforesaid, which shall plainly state the 
changes proposed to be made and the time 
such changes will go into effect; but the 
Secretary may, for good cause shown, al- and get free bulletin No. 42-D. 
low changes on less than ten days’ notice, 
or modify the requirements of this sec- 4 
tion in respect to publishing, posting, and Baker lee Machine Co., Ine. 
filing of schedules, either in particular in- 
stances or by a general order applicable Factory: Omaha, Nebraska 
to special or peculiar circumstances or 

onditions. 


May we send you catalog 10? 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 


Formerly 
Jones Cold Storage Door Co. 


Hagerstown, Maryland U. S. A. 











The Butchers’ 
Special System 


of modern mechanical refrigeration 
has been eminently successful among butchers 
everywhere. This BAKER PLANT would give 
you positively the best results—the most sat- 
isfactory refrigeration service, at the min- 
imum cost. 








With the Baker System you would have very 
dry temperatures; for the coils attract the 
natural humidity; and reduce the moisture in 
the air. You could regulate temperatures with 
minute precision. 


SEND TODAY FOR PRICE ESTIMATE; 
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IF YOU WANT 
DEPENDABLE DRYER 


Get a Triumph. It 
will pay big profits 
in properly dried 
tankage and low 


operating cost. 


Nearly 1,000 in 
operation. 


Ask for Bulletin 40. 


THE C.O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 





(d) The Secretary may reject and re- 
fuse to file any schedule tendered for filing 
vhich does not provide and give lawful 


notice of it effective date, 
rejected bv the 
id and its use shall 


and any sched 
Secretary shall be 
be unlawful. 


ie su) 

Lawfulness of Charges. 
filed 
schedule, stating a 


(e) Whenever 


Secretary any) 


the 


rate 


With 
new 


there is 


or charge, or a new regulation or practice 
ffecting any rate or charge, the Secretary 
nay either upon complaint or upon. his 
own initiative without complaint, at once, 
and if he so orders without answer o1 
other formal pleading by the person filing 
uch schedule, but upon reasonable notice 
enter upon a hearing concerning the law 


fulness of 
practice, 


uch rate, charge, 
and pending 


regulation, o1 
such hearing and de- 


cision thereon the Secretary, upon filing 
vith such schedule and delivering to the 
person filing it a statement in writing ot 
his reasons for such suspension, may sus 
pend the operation of such schedule and 
defer the use of such rate, charge, regula- 
tion, or practice, but not for a _ longer 
period than thirty days beyond the time 
when it would otherwise go into effect; 
and after full hearing, whether completed 


before or after the rate, 
or practice 
may 


charge, regulation, 
goes into effect, the Secretary 
such order with reference there- 
vould be proper in a proceeding ini- 
tiated after it had become effective If 
any such hearing can not be oncluded 
Vithin the period of suspension the 
tary may extend the time of suspension 
further period not exceeding thirty 
and if the proceeding has not been 
concluded and an order made at the ex 
piration of such thirty days, the proposed 
cl rate, charge, regulation, or prac- 

into effect at the end of such 


make 


) as 


Secre- 


tor a 


lays, 


hange ol 
tice shall go 
period 

f) After the 


days 


expiration olf 
referred to in 


the sixty 
subdivision (a) no per- 


on shall carry on the business of a stock 
vard owner or market agency unless the 
ites and charges for the stockyard serv- 
ices furnished at the stockyard have been 


filed and published in accordance with this 
section and the the Secretary 
made thereunder; nor charge, demand, or 


orders of 


collect a greater or less or different com- 
pensation for such services than the rates 
and charges specified in the schedules filed 
and in effect at the time; nor refund or 
remit in any manner any portion of the 


rates or charges so specified (but this shall 
not prohibit a cooperative association of 
producers from bona fide returning to its 
imembers, on a patronage basis, its excess 


earnings on their livestock, subject to such 


regulations as the Secretary may  pre- 
scribe); nor extend to any person at such 
stockyard any stockyard services except 


such as are specified in such schedules. 

(g) Whoever fails to comply with the 
provisions of this section or of any regula- 
tion or order of the Secretary made there- 
under shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than $500 for each such offense, and 
not more than $25 for each day it contin- 
which shall accrue to the United 
States and may be recovered in a civil ac- 
tion brought by the United States. 

(h) Whoever willfully fails to comply 
with provisions of this section or of 
any regulation or order of the Secretary 
made thereunder shall on conviction be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 307. It shall be the duty of every 
stockyard owner and market agency to 
establish, observe, and enforce just, rea- 
sonable, and nondiscriminatory regulations 
and practices in respect to the furnishing 
of stockyard services, and every unjust, 
unreasonable, or discriminatory regulation 
or practice is prohibited and declared to 
be unlawful. 

Liability for 
308. (a) If 
agency, or 
provisions of 
or 307, or of any 
made under this 


ues, 


the 


Damages. 
any stockyard 
dealer violates 
Sections 304, 305, 306, 
order of the Secretary 
title, he shall be liable 
to the person or persons injured thereby 
for the full amount of damages sustained 
in consequence of such violation. 

(b) Such liability may be enforced either 
(1) by complaint to the Secretary as pro- 
vided in section 309, or (2) by suit in any 
district court of the United States of com- 


See. owner, 
market any of 


the 


petent jurisdiction; but this section shall 
not in any way abridge or alter the reme- 
lies now existing at common law or by 


statute, but the provisions of this Act are 
in addition to such remedies. 

Sec. 309. (a) Any person complaining 
of anything done or omitted to be done by 
iny stockyard owner, market agency, or 
cealer (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “defendant’”) in violation of the 
hrovisions of sections 304, 305, 306, or 307, 
or of an order of the Secretary made under 
this title, may, at any time, within 90 days 
ifter the cause of action accrues, apply 
to the Secretary by petition which shall 
briefly state the facts, whereupon the com- 
plaint thus made shall be forwarded by the 
Secretary to the defendant, who shall be 
called upon to satisfy the complaint, or 
to answer it in writing, within a reason- 
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able time to be specified by the Secretary. 
If the defendant within the time specified 
makes reparation for the injury alleged to 
be done he shall be relieved of liability to 


the complainant only for the particular 
violation thus complained of. If the de- 
fendant does not satisfy the complaint 


within the time specified, or there appears 
to be any reasonable ground for investi- 
gating the complaint, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary to investigate the mat- 
ters complained of in such manner and by 
such means as he deems proper. 

(b) The Secretary, at the request of the 
livestock commissioner, Board of Agricul- 
ture, or other agency of a state or terri- 
tory, having jurisdiction over stockyards 
in such state or territory, shall investigate 
any complaint forwarded by such agency 
in like manner and with the same author- 
ity and powers as in the case of a com- 
plaint made under subdivision (a). 

Powers of Secretary. 

(c) The Secretary may at any time insti- 
tute an inquiry on his own motion, in any 
case and as to any matter or thing con- 
cerning which a complaint is authorized to 
ke made to or before the Secretary, by 
any provision of this title, or concerning 
which any question may arise under any 
of the provisions of this title, or relating 
to the enforcement of any of the _ pro- 
visions of this title. The Secretary shall 
have the same power and authority to pro- 
ceed with any inquiry instituted upon his 
own motion as though he had been ap- 
pealed to by petition, including the power 
to make and enforce any order or orders 
in the case or relating to the matter or 
thing concerning which the inquiry is had, 
except orders for the payment of money. 

(a) No complaint shall at any time be 
dismissed because of the absence of direct 
damage to the complainant. 

(e) If after hearing on a complaint the 
Secretary determines that the complain- 
ant is entitled to an award of damages, the 
Secretary shall make an order directing 
the defendant to pay to the complainant 
the sum to which he is entitled on or be- 
fore a day named. 

(f) If the defendant does not comply 
with an order for the payment of money 
within the time limit in such order, the 
complainant, or any person for whose ben- 
efit such order was made, may within one 
vear of the date of the order file in the 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which he resides or in which 
is located the principal place of business 
of the defendant or in any State court hav- 
ing general jurisdiction of the parties, a 
petition setting forth briefly the causes for 
which he claims damages and the order 
of the Secretary in the premises. Such 
suit in the district court shall proceed 
in all respects like other civil suits for 
damages except that the findings and or- 
ders of the Secretary shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts therein stated, and 
the petitioner shall not be liable for costs 
in the district court nor for costs at any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings unless 
they accrue upon his appeal. If the peti- 
tioner finally prevails, he shall be allowed 
a reasonable attorney’s fee to be taxed 
and collected as a part of the costs of 
the suit. 

Sec. 310. Whenever after full hearing 
upon a complaint made as provided in sec- 
tion 309, or after full hearing under an 
order for investigation and hearing made 
by the Secretary on his own initiative, 
either in extension of any pending com- 
plaint or without any complaint whatever, 
the Secretary is of the opinion that any 
rate, charge, regulation, or practice of a 
stockyard owner or market agency, for or 
in connection with the furnishing of stock- 
vard services, is or will be unjust, un- 
reasonable, or discriminatory, the Secre- 
tary— 

(a) May 
will be the 


determine and prescribe what 
just and reasonable rate or 


charge, or rates or charges, to be there- 
after observed in such case, or the maxi- 
mum or minimum, or maximum and mini- 
mum, to be charged, and what regulation 
or practice is or will be just, reasonable, 
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and nondiscriminatory to be 
tollowed; and 

(b) May make an order that such owner 
or operator (1) shall cease and desist from 
such violation to the extent to which the 
Secretary finds that it does or will exist; 
2) shall not thereafter publish, demand, 
or collect any rate or charge for the fur- 
nishing of stockyard services other than 
the rate or charge so prescribed, or in ex- 
cess of the maximum or less than the min- 
imum so prescribed, as the case may be; 
and (3) shall conform to and observe the 
regulation or practice so prescribed. 

Sec. 311. Whenever in any investiga- 
tion under the provisions of this title, or 
in any investigation instituted by petition 
cf the stockyard owner or market agency 
concerned, which petition is hereby au- 
thorized to be filed, the Secretary after full 
hearing finds that any rate, charge, regu- 
lation, or practice of any stockyard owner 
or market agency, for or in connection 
with the buying or selling on a commis- 
sion basis, or otherwise, receiving, mar- 
keting, feeding, holding, delivery, ship- 
ment, weighing, or handling, not in com- 
merce, of livestock, causes any undue or 
unreasonable advantage, prejudice, or pref- 
erence as between persons or localities in 
intrastate commerce in livestock on the 
one hand and interstate or foreign com- 
merce in livestock on the other hand, or 
any undue, unjust, or unreasonable dis- 
crimination against interstate or foreign 
commerce in livestock, which is hereby for- 
bidden and declared to be unlawful, the 
Secretary shall prescribe the rate, charge, 
regulation, or practice thereafter to be ob- 
served, in such manner as, in his judgment, 
will remove such advantage, preference, or 
discrimination. Such rates, charges, reg- 
ulations, Or practices shall be observed 
While in effect by the stockyard owners or 
market agencies parties to such proceed 
ing affected thereby, the law of any State 
or the decision or order of any State au- 
thority to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 312. (a) it shall be unlawful for 
any stockyard owner, market agency, or 
dealer to engage in or use any unfair, un- 
justly discriminatory, or deceptive practice 
or device in connection with the receiving, 
marketing or selling on a commission 
basis, or otherwise, feeding, watering, 
holding, delivery, shipment, weighing or 
handling, in commerce at a stockyard, of 
livestock. 

(b) Whenever complaint is made to the 
Secretary by any person, or whenever the 
Secretary has reason to believe, that any 
stockyard owner, market agency, or dealer 
is violating the provisions of subdivision 
(a), the Secretary after notice and full 
hearing may make an order that he shall 
cease and desist from continuing such vio- 
lation to the extent that the Secretary 
finds that it does or will exist. 


thereafter 


Sec. 313. Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, all orders of the Secretary 
under this title, other than orders for 
the payment of money, shall take effect 


within such reasonable time, not less than 
five days, as is prescribed in the order, 
and shall continue in force until his fur- 
ther order, or for a specified period of 
time, according as is prescribed in the or- 
der, unless such order is suspended or 
modified or set aside by the Secretary or 
is suspended or set aside by a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 
Penalty for Violations. 

Sec. 314. (a) Any  stockyard owner, 
market agency, or dealer who knowingly 
fails to obey any order made under the 
provisions of sections 310, 311, or 312 shall 
forfeit to the United States the sum of 
$500 for each offense. Each distinct vio- 
lation shall be a separate offense, and in 
case of a continuing violation each day 
shall be deemed a separate offense. Such 
forfeiture shall be recoverable in a civil 
suit in the name of the United States. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the various 


district attorneys, under the direction of 
the Attorney General, to prosecute for 


the recovery of forfeitures. The costs and 
expense of such prosecution shall be paid 
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out of the appropriation for the expenses 
of the courts of the United States. 

Sec. 315. If any stockyard owner, mar 
ket agency, or dealer fails to obey any or. 
der of the Secretary other than for the 
payment of money while the same is in 
effect, the Secretary, or any party injured 
thereby, or the United States by its At- 
torney General, may apply to the district 
court for the district in which such per- 
son has his principal place of business 
tor the enforcement of such order. If after 
hearing the court determines that the or- 


der was lawfully made and duly served 
and that such person is in disobedience 
of the same, the court shall enforce obe- 


dience to such order by a writ of injunc- 
tion or other proper process, mandatory or 
otherwise, to restrain such person, his of- 
ficers, agents, or representatives from fur- 
ther disobedience of such order or to en- 
join upon him of them obedience to the 
same. 

Sec. 316. For the purpose of this title, 
the provisions of all laws relating to the 
suspending or restraining the entorce- 
ment, operation, or execution of, or the set- 
ting aside in whole or in part the orders 
ot the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
are made applicable to the jurisdiction, 
powers, and duties of the Secretary in 
enforcing the provisions of this title, and 
to any person subject to the provisions 
of this title. 


Title 1V.—General Provisions. 
Sec. 401. Every packer, stockyard own- 
er, market agency and dealer shall keep 
such accounts, records, and memoranda as 


fully and correctly disclose all transac- 
tions involved in his business, including 
the true ownership of such business by 


stockholding or otherwise. Whenever the 
Secretary finds that the accounts, records, 
and memoranda of any such person do not 
fully and correctly disclose all transac- 
tions involved in his business, the Secre- 
tary may prescribe the manner and form 
in which such accounts, records, and mem- 
oranda shall be 


kept, and thereafter any 
such person who fails to keep such ac- 
counts, records, and memoranda in the 


manner and form prescribed or approved 
by the Secretary shall upon conviction be 
fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned 


not more than three years, or both. 
Sec. 402. For the efficient execution of 
the provisions of this Act, and in order 


to provide information for the use of Con- 
gress, the provisions (including penalties) 
of sections 6, 8, 9, and 10 of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its powers and du- 
ties, and for other purposes, approved 
September 26, 1914, are made applicable to 
the jurisdictions, powers, and duties of the 
Secretary in enforcing the provisions of 
this Act and to any person subject to the 
provisions of this Act, whether or not a 
corporation. The Secretary, in person or 
by such agents as he may designate, may 
prosecute any inquiry necessary to his du- 
ties under this Act in any part of the 
United States. 
Agents Held Responsible. 

Sec. 403. When construing and enforc- 
ing the provisions of this Act, the act, 
omission, or failure of any agent, officer, 
or other person acting for or employed 
by any packer, stockyard owner, market 
agency, or dealer, within the scope of his 
employment or office, shall in every case 
also be deemed the act, omission, or fail- 
ure of such packer, stockyard owner, mar- 
ket agency, or dealer, as well as that of 
such agent, officer, or other person. 

Sec. 404. The Secretary may report any 
violation of this Act to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who shall cause 
appropriate proceedings to be commenced 
end prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
United States without delay. 

Sec. 405. Nothing contained in this Act, 
except as otherwise provided herein, shall 
be construed— 

(a) To prevent or interfere with the en- 
forcement of, or the procedure under, the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to 


45 
protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies,’ ap- 


proved July 2, 1890, the Act entitled “An 
Act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 15, 


1914, the interstate Commerce Act as 
amended, the Act entitled “An Act 
to promote export trade, and for 


other purposes,” approved 
1918, or sections 73 to 77, 
cf the Act of August 27, 1894, en- 
titled “An Act to recuce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes,” as amended by the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend sections 73 and 
76 of the Act of August 27th, 1894, enti 
tled an “An Act to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and 
tor other purposes,” approved February 
12, 1913, or 


April 10, 
inclusive, 


(b) To alter, modify, or repeal such 
Acts or any part or parts thereof, or 
(c) To prevent or interfere with any 


investigation, proceeding, or prosecution 
begun and pending at the time this Act be- 
comes effective. 

Sec. 406. (a) Nothing in this Act shall 
affect the power or jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, nor con- 
ter upon the Secretary concurrent power 
or jurisdiction over any matter within the 
power or jurisdiction of such Commission. 


Trade Commission 
Power. 


Federal Deprived of 


(b) On and after the enactment of this 
Act, and so long as it remains in effect, 
the Federal Trade Commission shall have 
no power or jurisdiction so far as relating 


to any matter which by this Act is made 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary, except in cases in which, before the 


enactment of this Act, complaint has been 
served under section 5 of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to create a Federal Trade Com 
mission, to define its power and duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 
26, 1914, or under section 11 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to supplement existing 


laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and tor other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, and except when 


the Secretary of Agriculture, in the ex- 


ercise of his duties hereunder, shall re- 
quest of the said Federal Trade Com- 
mission that it make investigations and 


report in any case. 

Sec. 407. The Secretary may make such 
rules, regulations and orders as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act and may cooperate with any de- 
partment or agency of the Government, 
any State, Territory, District or posses- 
sion, or department, agency or political 
subdivision thereof, or any person; and 
shall have the power to appoint, remove, 
and fix the compensation of such officers 
and employes, not in conflict with exist- 
ing law, and make such expenditures for 
rent outside the District of Columbia, 
printing, telegrams, telephones, law books, 
books of reference, periodicals, furniture, 
stationery, office equipment, travel, and 
other supplies and expenses as shall be 
necessary to the administration of this 
Act in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, and as may be appropriated for by 
Congress, and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary for such 
purpose. 

Sec. 408. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the Act and of the 
application of Such provision to other per- 
sons and circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 


Passed the House of Representatives 
June 2, 1921. 
Attest: WM. TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk. 
Passed the Senate with amendments 
June 17, 1921. 
Attest: GEORGE A. SANDERSON, 


Secretary. 
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Chicago Section 


Bischoff, Jr.. of the St. Louis 


Packing Company, St. 


Gustav 


Independent Louis, 


\lo.. was in town Monday of this week 
Packet purchases of livestock at Cni- 

cago the first three days of this week 

totaled 20,432 cattle, 54,631 hogs, and 


$3,550 sheep 


Swift & Company's sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for 
August 13 
from 8 to 


13.01 


the week ending Saturday, 
on shipments sold out, ranged 
20 cents per pound and averaged 
cents per pound 
. M. 
Boore 


staff 


Kelly 
lett 
of? Henneberry & 


connected with H 
Thursday the 
Company at Ark- 
Kelly fought 
hard to regain his health since returning 
trom the war and now that he is back on 
his feet again is going to re-enlist—this 
time in the packing 


formerly 


Chicago to join 


ansas City, Kans. Mr has 


business 


Herbert Sieck, who has been associated 
with the American Cocoartut Butter Com- 
pany for the past ten rs, in charge of 
the operation of their Chicago properties, 
s now associated with Sieck & Drucker, 
Inec., Chicago Mir. Sieck brings with him 
a wealth ot experience in oil refining and 
margarine manutacture. Sieck & Drucker 
ave moved their offices to 332 South 
Michigan avenue where they will be lo 
cated after September Ist 


years, 


tes 


delega 
at practically 


\ conte 
the meat 


rence ot 
‘utters 


representing 
every pack 


inghouse in the United States was held at 
Omaha this week to discuss a new work 
ing agreement to be presented to the 
packers Sentiment was against any cut 
in wages but the opinion was expressed 
that a plan could be evolved which would 
meet the approval of both the packers and 
the unions The workmen want the Al 


schuler plan of operation to continue 


Shipments provisions from Chicago 


John W. Hall 


WEBSTER BLDG. 
Chicago 


“You Get What You Give’’ 
BROKER 


Packing House Products 


SPECIALTIES 


Tallows—Oils—Greases 
Sanitary Catch Basins 
Tankage — Blood—Liquid Stick 
Bone Meals—Bones—Glue 
and Gelatin Stocks—Pig Skins 
'Hog Hair 
SUBMIT YOUR OFFERINGS and INQUIRIES 








during the week ending Saturday, August 


13, 1921, were as follows: 
Same week 
Last week. last year. 
Cured meats, Ibs....16,649,000 11,492,000 
Lard, Ibs... . 10,682,000 4,183,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs....17,827,000 23,792,000 
re 4,687 5,244 
Canned meats, cases. 18,300 21,791 
Receipts for the week were: Cured 
meats, 1,521,000 lbs.; fresh meats, 10,628,- 
000 Ibs.; lard, 359,000 Ibs. 
Some of the members of the Institute 


attending the sixteenth annual convention 
who were entitled to silver jubilee buttons 
did not receive them due to the fact that 
they did not respond to the Institute bul- 
letin which was sent out previous to the 
convention requesting their names, or to 


the fact that the names were sent in too 
late. Others were not there to receive 
their buttons in person. It is the desire 


of the executive committee that all those 
entitled to silver jubilee buttons shall re- 
ceive them and Secretary Heinemann has 
issued a bulletin requesting each member 
to send in a revised list of the men en- 
titled to buttons, in order that a new 
supply may be obtained as soon as pos- 
sible. 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 


tor the week ending Thursday, Aug. 18, 
1921, are reported to The National Pro 
visioner as follows: 
Armour & Co... Sieh cee eeh aaa 12,389 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. ee ne 8,976 
Swift & Co. a5 . 11,525 
©. H. Hammond Co... 7,403 
Morris & Co 9,855 
Wilson & Co. - Pas i © eracdia  e 
Boyd-Lunham & Co... vdceveene, Gee 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co........... 9,000 
Roberts & Oake. wate vane See 
Miller & Hart. ; 2,816 
Independent Pkg. Co. 4,742 
Brennan Pkg. Co - ORS: 4,400 
Others ing See, 
Ps cht ces paca aia a oil aera ee eae 91,784 


THE PAGEANT OF PROGRESS. 

Packers and machinery and supply con- 
cerns affiliated with the industry were de- 
lighted with the results of their participa- 
tion in the Pageant of Progress Exposition. 
The packers’ section, E, one of the 
chief attractions of the exposition and the 
model packinghouse exhibit was the real 
sensation of the show. Raymond Paul the 
artist who designed and modeled the ex- 
hibit leaped into fame at one bound. The 
Pageant Committee comprised Arthur D. 
White, chairman; E. S. LaBart, V. J. Hoss, 
W. W. Woods, J. R. Hills, C. B. Heineman 
and Paul I. Aldrich, with President J. P. 
Brunt of the American Meat Packers’ 
Trade and Supply Association cooperating 
tor that organization. 


was 


_ — 

WEEKLY MEAT TRADE REVIEW. 

Armour & Company, in their weekly re 
view of meat trade conditions, 

Mid-season factors combined to depress 
trade in fresh meats this week. All mar- 
kets were affected by a nervousness, which 
caused the trade to display a tendency to 
hold back for steadier conditions. Beef 
trade is not satisfactory. There has been 
a glut of common cattle on the market, 
with a resulting oversupply of meat, al- 
though the demand for good cattle was 
tairly strong and the supply limited. 

Heavy receipts of common stuff, how- 
ever, had a depressing effect on the entire 
trade and a violent break in live and 
dressed prices followed. 

Fresh pork trade was easier, with a de- 
mand reflecting the seasonable character of 


today say: 





M. P. BURT & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation en Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc. You Profit by Our 25 Years’ 
— Lower Construction Cost. Higher 
206-7 Falls Bidg., MEM PH'S, TENN. 








Fred J. Anders Chas. H Reimers 


Anders & Reimers 
ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
430 Erie Bidg. 
Cleveland, O. 


Packing House 
Specialists 


H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
echanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
‘anufacturing Plants, Power Instal- 
lations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 








H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 
Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Speedy, Reliable Service. Efficient Ecenomical Plants 


The B.K.GIBSON CO. 





Architects and 608 S.Dearborn St 
En@ineers-. .Chicago Ill 
O cree - mumeees 


Packing Plants, Cold Storage Buildings, Ice Plants 








The Stadler Engineering Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND BNGINEERS 
"Ve Specialize in 
PACKING Pi.ANT CONSTRUCTION 
Cold Storage and Garbage Reduction Plants 


820 Exchange Ave. CHICAGO U.S. Yards 














PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





LEON DASHEW 


Counselor At Law 
15 Park Row New York 





Referet.ces 
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= Cudahy Packing | Inc. 
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Austin, Nichole & | SMgmbeston 
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buying. Trade in cured and smoked meats 
continues buoyant, though prices eased 
somewhat in response to the nervous con- 
dition of hog and pork markets generally. 

Export trade with the continent contin- 
ues steady and encouraging. A slight slow- 
ing up of trade with England has been 
noticeable this week. 

Collections are fairly good. 


<. = 
a 


PACKINGHOUSE REMINISCENCES. 
(Continued from 


Sanitary Methods in the 70's. 

That reminds me of an incident back 
in the early 70’s. We were killing cattle 
Way out in the “Yards,” at Tillenhasses’ 
old house. It was located where Morris’ 
Cold Storage Plant stands today. We 
were killing cattle for Big Din and little 
Din O’Brien, and Denny Hurley had 
charge of the gang. That winter was in- 
tensely cold. There was nothing but cis- 


page 20.) 


tern water to wash the beef with. The 
cistern was partly empty, and what was 
in there was frozen tight and solid. I 


was finishing cattle. It was up to me to 
find water to wash the beef with, for Mr. 
Hurley insisted the beef had to be washed. 

1 soon solved the problem. 
of us was a huge cabbage garden fenced 
in with a four-rail fence, where snow to 
the depth of from eight to eighteen inches 
lay on the ground. There was an old iron 
kettle lying out in the yard. So, arming 
myself with a chopper, shovel and bucket, 
the Irishman’s fence soon began to dis- 
appear. 

I filled the 
fire to melt it, 


To the south 


kettle with snow, built a 
and figuring on one bucket 
of water to forty head of cattle, I con- 
sidered it would not be necessary for me 
to come out any more for the rest of 
the day. And, believe me, there was 
enough left of that bucket of water for 
the gang to wash their boots with. 

It was customary in those days to wipe 
your boots with the same cloth we used 
to wipe or wash the beef. As for real san- 
itation, we did not know the meaning otf 
the word. We never heard of such a thing. 

In the slaughter houses located near 
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the south branch of the Chicago River, 
such as the old Cincinnati house, Ward's, 
& Reid & Sherwin’s, in the summer time 
it was not necessary to use the hose to 
get a bath. Usually when we got through 
with our work we just removed our boots 
and plunged into the river, clothes and 
all. That was the only time our working 


clothes went to the laundry. Our boots 
or shoes that we wore while working 


were old cast-offs full of holes, so the 
water could run in and out. 

I recall an incident of an old school 
chum of mine. He had lost his job in 
the postoffice, and he asked me to get 
him a job, which I did. He said he had 
no boots to work with. I told him I had 
an old pair of boots in my locker, but they 
were full of holes. “Oh, never mind the 
holes,” he replied, “I'll cut ‘em out.” He 
got the boots. 


Cattie Pens Were Dressing Rooms. 


We had no dressing rooms in those days. 
But each gang was allowed to reserve one 
of the cattle pens and use it for a locker. 
We would throw a few boards on top of 
the pen to keep out the rain, as the roof 
leaked in spots. In the summer it was not 
bad, but in the winter it was fierce. 

Then everything was frozen, and our 
oilskin overalls would stand up alone. Our 
jackets were wet and damp and covered 
with mould. Our tools would stick to cur 
hands. The rope we used to haul in the 
cattle would be frozen. 

Generally the floor was littered 
offal frozen to the floor from the 
before. But nobody seemed to lose any 
sleep over it. It was a common occur 
rence for us to chop away the ice from 
the pen door so we could open or slide the 
door back when roping the cattle. We 
always had to thaw the rope out with hot 
water before we could use it. 


with 
night 


(The second installment of 
cences will appear in the next 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER.) 


“e—_—— 


Have you a difficuit probiem of packing- 
house practice to solve? Refer it to The 
“Practical Points for the Trade” depart- 
ment of The National Provisioner. 


these reminis- 
issue of THE 
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THREE DISTINGUISHED CONFEREES AT THE CONVENTION. 


Vice President Albert T. 


Rohe of New York, Chairman Arthur D. White of the Arrange- 
ment and Pageant Committees, and Sol. Westerfield of Chicago, the retail grocer 


leader, 








Mr. Packer: 


You always want the 
BEST HOGS YOU 
CAN BUY. 


Try the INDIANAP- 
OLIS MARKET—in 
the heart of the Corn 
elt. 


Hog qualitysupreme. 
Centrally located. 
Fast freight service. 
Indianapolis ranked 
fourth in hog receipts 
for April. 


Write us for ourdaily 
market report. 


Give us your order. 


McMURRAY 
and 
JOHNSTON 


Livestock Purchasing 
Agents 


Union Stock Yards 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘Personal 
Service”’ 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1921 
Open High Low Close 
PORK Per bl.) 
Sant 


Nominal $18.50 
LAD Per 100 Ibs.) 


Sept 10.95 102t, 10.85 11.02! 
Oet 11.1%) 11.15 11.05 11.15 
Jnr OO O80 0.75 77 

SHORT RIBS joxed 25e more than loose) 

s t rid 05 O65 bm rea) 
et oo 7 oo 10 
MONDAY AUGUST 15, 1921 

PORK I 
Sept 17.50 

LARD l on s.) 

| 110 Ilan 10.05 11.0 
0 1.1 11.15 11.07! 11.1 
j 80 SO S80 SD 
SHORT RIBS Boxed 2x ore than loose) 
Sept 0 00 7! 7 
’ wo mo 4 ’ 
ESDAY ATGUST 16, 1921 
Poon I 
il 7.0 
AnD ! 
t 1 11 war 1.t 
“ wal) 11.20 10.80 1s0 
’ ’ 

Hot is e tha ‘ 
<6 ’ ’ “ 0 
et 

\ DNESDAY Al UST 17 ae | 
ta 
> ‘ 17.41) 7.1m) 
il 
oO we 
’ le ( ‘ 10.4 
| ’ ) 1 ’ 

SHOR Boxed tha “ ’ 

0 “ s ‘ 
0 naw on Sot) ‘ 
HURSDAY \l UST 18, 1921 

“ORIN I’ 

‘ 1 om 

LARD I 
~ t a 7 "we ’ 

oO AD { ‘ 4. 
! we 

SHORT RIBS I ‘ ul 
Sept ow ’ moo ‘ 
et now a oo 

RIDAY AULGUS'I 1) Bee | 

Port I 
Sept 7.00 7.00 17.00 17.1 

LARD I 
Sept wooo mED r 1.80 
” 10.70 0 1w.52 10.70 

! 14 ‘= 

RIBS re " ) 

S1M) aL) SST R 2 
Oet S.) S00 SJ SAT 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Aug. 8 14,117 2,482 31.226 21,433 
Tuesday Aug. % 8,760 2,419 16,998 20,422 





Wednesday, Aug. 10,10,636 112 17,762 17,421 








rhursday, Aug. 11 10,184 3,329 10,683 7.748 
Friday, Aug. 12 3,600 1.090 20,535 6,989 
Saturday, Aug. 13 478 1638 5,002 3,619 

letal last week 47,775 1 77,632 
Previ 2 week 51,040 15.3 ‘ il 2 
Year 1870 11,542 106,368 109,658 
lwo irs ago 61541 8.670 101,475 117,011 


Monday 1,881 
ruesdav 3,408 
W edness 2 455 
Phursda 1.945 
Friday 635 
Saturda 143 














Peta 10,567 
Prey 5,§ 
Ve 10.009 
rw 39,847 

Potal 
Catt 
Cal 
Hous 4.908.908 
Shee 2,045,494 

lota eeipts of hogs at eleven markets: 

Week Year to date 
Week « ling Aug Ww 190000 IS 874.000 
Previous weel 12.000 
‘ evo HH 18.069 000 
Cor 19 M1 000 20.949 000 
‘ t oe 11S mobo 19. S08 000 
‘ W17 7,642,000 
( ote STS 000) 
a ws 210.000 
i 114 ,729,000 
cs i receipts at seven po ending 
Au 21 i wparisons 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
rl 1oo.O00 OT 0000 PLS ot 
I’re % er Log oe TO.000 214.000 
we TS8.000) 200 000 
arg 232 000 "72.000 
1O1S 1oO.000 BLZ1.000 
1917 197.000 186.000 
whe Poo 0) 7.000 
191s 154.000 BS2 O00 
114 165.000 262,000 

Combires eceipts at seven markets for year to 
Aug l 2 i olparisons: 

Cattle IHlogs Sheep 
hea | me 14 H.000 =6.464,000 
pee I875.000 5.654.000 

19 r 17.: 5Si 

yIS ‘ 1 
117 ole. 14.5 
196 Lege T5608 000) 5.806 000 
1915 $.O11L.000 8.175.000 5.613,000 

l ie ’ ers og slaughter r week ending 
Aug , 21 
Ar. r& t 11.700 
Anglo-American 7.10 
Swift & 9,200 





Pts 





DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 





For Tankage, Blood, Bone, 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
inthelargest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. Material 
carried in stock for standard 
sizes. 


Send for Catalogue T. 8. 


American Process Co, 


88 William St. - - - New York 














LARD 


PLAIN and LITHOGRAPHED 


A HIGH GRADE CAN WITH YOUR BRAND LITHO- 
GRAPHED IN BRIGHT, SHARP COLORS, IS AN AD- 
VERTISEMENT FOR YOUR BUSINESS LONG AFTER 
THE ORIGINAL CONTENTS HAVE BEEN REMOVED. 


PLATT & COQO., Inc. Sirrmone. mo. 


CANS 








NEW YORK OFFICE 
211 Produce Exchange 





John PR. Squire & Company 


Pork Packers 
P. O. Box 5325 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PACKING HOUSES 





Cambridge, Mass. 
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Hammond Co. 
Morris & Co. . 
Wilson & Co 
toyd-Lunham 
Western Packing Co. 
Roberts & Oake Pe ee ee ‘ 
Miller & Hart wewete cus eexaeswucuee 
Independent Packing Co. 
Brennan Packing Co 
Others oe 





Potal pa twewee ° .. 90,400 
Previous week : oa errcer fF 
Year ago ‘ . : : -. 91,600 
lwo years ago . .. 87,200 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle 

Week ending Aug. 13..$ 8.70 
Previous week coos Oe 
Cor week 1920 
Cor. week, 1919 
Cor, week, 1918 
Cor. week, 1917 
Cor week, 1916 
Cor. week W115 
Cor week W4 
Cor. week, 191 
Cor week 1912 
Cor. week 111 
Market quotations at Chicago 


CATTLE 





TH@LW AD 








Good to choice S.50@ 9.75 
Fair to good steer T.00@ 8.40 
Yearlings, fair 8.00@ 10,90 
Feeding steers : ; 6.00@ 6.75 
Heifers me rer .. 4.00@ 8.65 
Fair to good WS . 3.74@ 

(ood to choice ws , 2 5.00€@ 

(anners 2.00 

Cutters 2 Wa 

Bologna bulls . 4.00@ 

Good to chotes ilves T.O0@ 9.25 

HOGS 
Choice ight butchers ‘ . $9,409.85 
Medium weight butchers 9.004 9.60 
Heavy butchers .270-825 lbs . S.40@9.40 
Fair to faney light DWAaD.T5 
Heavy packing T7T.65@8.30 
Rough packing te -. TAN@T.T5 
Pigs TOO @D0 
SHEEP 
Native lambs ST.5V@1O.85 
Western lambs +s 9.O0@ 10.75 
Cull lambs 5 S.00@ 6.00 
Yearlings D.50M@ 8.0 
Wethers * 3.00@ 6.25 
wes sintte L50@ 5.00 
—— - Je _—____- 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 


(Corrected weekly by ©. W. Kaiser, Sec’y, United 
Master Butchers’ Asa’n of Chicago.) 


Beef. 








Rih roast, heavy end....... 0 25 17 
Rib rowst ae 32 28 19 
Chie oust ‘ . 22 18 14 
Steaks I nd 3 “) 25 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut......... 45 35 31 
Steaks, porterhouse .........0+. 52 42 32 
Steaks, flonk eed teeeseeeoeee 20 25 13 
Beef stew, chuck... ‘ 20 18 32 
Corned britkets, boneless........ 28 23 es 
re - = 10 10 
Corned rumps. boneless ........ 28 28 21 
Lamb. 

Good Com. 

Hind quarters , : a8 oa 
es eeen AL 4 

se ge, SO eT ee er 15 
Ce SD i ctmruesceesaneeene 25 
Ce: Bee Me POON ccctcceccvevcee 45 30 


SEED Ghia aintss seabirnweleds acute 2s 2 


0 Sees a 10 

DE: cstentstaveuseedncernens 18 7 
Chops. rib and loin...... maa 82 80 

Pork. 

Reins, Whole, SQQIO SVG .6 <2. ccc cccwcescs @38 
EGR, WHER, BOGIES GUE. 0 cccccccccseces . @35 
Loins, whole, 14 and over.......... wate @26 
ET? pine wae ena dad Slate ate anaiic @40 
Shoulders See eee pee eye ee @20 
Nach ly crasdinca nied ated telace mpaeiaie sais qeeecene ge ice @24 
DEE, c.cthenteccedarncdceuatceucnnenene @12% 
SE aS a a ae @li 
rrr re @12 








IIR 5 a509--5 ara geatalela wwe abe 

EE - sae ¥4666.0.60<0 0000000 kcal sae 

Ee eee ‘ 

ES wat danimernnth naneeeacheawaacd aaa 

DY witdededdadtawatskcnnecwees canes 

Cutlets ...-cscseecccscccccccccesccseqececs 

ee  - S Wrg 0:06:46 ccc ncdaes vee cess 28 @3s 

Butchers’ Offal. 

54d Rarbcee dens ek aenenalsssewee<keees 

EN <aielciscacgWeusd anda ansmern aekwee men @ 1% 

I ES Oo a oc be ch 6 awe ae 4 e-ace @25 

oo are btek dune aeeeeneus @15 

Se Esch awa edwin @12 

PE. GUD 6iteerarvenesinatennehsae uns @85 
—__%-__ 


If you are looking for a good position 
watch for opportunities on the “Wanted” 
page of The National Provisioner. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


rime 


I isos vuwceaneasscvmoens 164% @18 
Good native steers... Ctr bade bnwreemine 15%) @16% 
IN MINS aii s4:ord weg diwigiaicctaicinigio wins 2 @15 
E@Ors, BO0d ... cece 138 @l 
i ES Tae ee 10 @i4 
EROS QUASCOTS, COMER. 6 on oiciccccccccsccewes @24} 
POUO GQUBPCENE, CRONE ooocicccccccccceecons @12 

Beef Cuts. 

Steer Loins, No, 1 ae @33s 
Steer Loins, No. 2 - a @3vu 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1, ener (M44 
Steer Short Loins, No, 2. ‘ ° @42 
nee > A. eee eee @26 
Seeer Eee BOER, NO. Boccccccveveczesese @25 
Cow Loins : . wit 
Cow Short Loins -26 @Wsz 
Cow Lola Bade (lips) .cccccoccccceccvoceces 18s @2z 
Steer Ribs, No. 1 @2A 
Steer Ris, No. 2 @22 
Cow Ribs, No, 1 @1s8 
Cow Ribs, No, 2 @i6 
Cow Ribs, No. q@ii 
Steer Rounds, No, 1 @i7 
Steer Rounds, No, 2 ail 
Steer Chucks, No. 1 ail 
Steer Chucks, N r amy 
Cow Rounds @13 
Cow Chucks @ 6 
Steer Pintes ...scce ( 
Medium Plates @ 5 
Briskets, No. 1..... @ii 
riskets, No, 2 @12 
Steel Navel Ends wad 
Cow Navel Ends 3 





Fore Shanks ‘i 
Hind Shanks ........ 

Kolls era-e acbibiae a #1hd-e'srerere-e 

Strip Loins, No. 1 oueless 

Strip Loins, No. z 

Sesip Lotas, No. B...0000. )22 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1....... seit tuetaiera @33 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2..... ‘ eae @28 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3. @26 
Beet Tenderivins, No. 1 @is 


Beef 
Rump 
Flank 


Tenderloins, 
Butts 
Steaks 





Poneless Chucks 10 
Shoulder Clods . @15 
Hanging Tenderloins @ 8 
PEGE. 5 \n:0:aceigubib-ainieer eu eecoos @s 
Beet Product. 

rains er ll ° 41144@ 7 
Hearts ; ; 24@ 6 
PE? wdaloqintin ee tileusini ob scone @ua@uenenes we @28 
Sweetbreads Vidic SEbGO eWay adeore . . 24 @2% 
Ox-Tail, per Ib 2 @s 
Fresh ‘Tripe, plai Doser secececescseeccvcees « 

Fresh 7 ME ENE ae ee ‘ @ 5 
Livers 1 &s 
ee ON TN ekcictxewaeaaveskec @s8& 








Choice Careass 16 @17 
Good iss 124%4@16 
Good Saddles ....... .25 @28 
8 @ll 

{ @i7 

f 6 @s 

mt 433 Ad 
COR rere Cannan -28 @32 


Choice Lambs : . @23 





Medium Lambs @18 
Choice Saddles (28 
Medium Saddles 25 
Soria 55 head 6) ol mictaelibiawavaliinns (Q220 
NT III 551 saa gic. ai pogrtd Marcon oie are Sete @18 
BOMND: PPTOG,) BOE Tien. occccc.cccavcesces @30 
Lamb Tongues, each... wv herd cladeanders @1s& 
Lamb Kidneys, per Ib........... ee 
Mutton 
| Oe @ 8 
Light Sheep ‘ @l14 
Heavy Saddles sate ile @15 
IN a nos cas yend4.arayeraceiooa te eetemniavasacdlets @20 
Heavy Fores @ 6 
Light Fores ..... @ 8 
Peeeeem TOP occ cscsies @1s8 
Mutton Loins add oa @20 
Mutton Stew ... eee reckion : ee @4 
‘heep Tongues, each. ‘a euivéve @18 
PN SN, CU nos wane ecb wadneceeecees @10 








ee, ee @i161 
a A ST eae rec ree @28 
RIN UID, a: 05u'0,o hraacdsnlgrain-arese'siberm aie: erweinieuinbis @13 
Tenderloins ......... . ye Oem @50 
Spare Ribs . arare. dictaee aa es ive @ 7% 
Putts @1i 
Manik dias © ar did aah a 4-5 daaimanis @12 
rrimmings ...... Pex M12 
Extra Lean Trimmings @i6 
WE NA crew pe ealadtiesnaseee aesminse ved ees @i7 
Snouts .... @ 5 
EE SE n6eangieldewsteee enaswcekebave @ 3% 
I Cae cp a: 0:'nre winnie. anes Gidea ld cores @ 6 
Blade Bones ..... @ 9 
EE IE. 615 0:00 4.0.01 KA a0 Kalen ese Ow deleawe @i2 
Ns iin ico Ne waste unease pmaipie eeruae 6 @7 
2 a ney 4@6 
Le Re earn @ 4 
II © 5.4.10 nisa BA nd:6e s.comnpeion 13 @14 
NT IN Nia balan tease toate a sev ama eeem esses @ 4 
Pork Kidneys, per Ib.. @ 4 
UT ae @12 
@9 
@9 
@ 8 
@13 
@27 
INE EU ove ow seiko mai are rae le hubieweoien wale abi a13\% 
ee an ee 16 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia, Cloth, BGlOGG.....cccccccccces @15 
Bologna, large, long, round, in @a@l4% 
CI IED 56.5 6560444 wrkctere-Gocdsiwkes Gente’ @15 


































NE ican tera ts hued onc Capra wieielanaetea @20 
SIN. 9. 5.0-e-eeaulp ani Dawa seme ee eee @19 
Tongue and blood ‘sausage, with pork... @is8 
i Lm. ||| SAS Re ee @ij 
New England Style indwich Sausage.... @i5 
Prepared Luncheon Sausage............... @16% 
Liberty Luncheon Sausage (Berliner) @ii 
Oxford Lean Butts.. @32 
PE I  cawreseices weawteeviecas ss @16 
Se Ss erat pire iain 66: 6i0'6-cea's Geis erate @15 
Country Smoked Sausage @16 
Country Fresh Sausage aly 
Pork Sau ‘S SRA ere oe aij 
Pork Sausag short) link were's @20 
Luncheon Roll 16 
Delicatessen Loaf. @16 
Ce I Ev waincnwaweseewsaneees @4l 
Macaroni and Cheese Qi 
ie Fe GUNN Sie dareie-v ac sccen a creearwes @52 

Summer Sausage. 
RE, A GE ocean cc awsncteev nee @42 
i ae eee @38 
Italian Salami (new goods)................ @39 
RNIN 5a ecere-orane oieinte@reue Tete eiitndra as be 
Holsteiner sitio Al uta tare dccéipseh aie eeloiia nies 
Peppetoni, long links..... 
FR ss cnteeneutoakhasoscaawaceac 

Sausage in Brine 
Bologna, kits . @ 1.65 
Bologna, Ks@} 2.30@10.15 
Pork, link, @ 1.82 
Pork, links, 2.40@ 10.50 
Polish Sausage, @ 1.80 
Polish Sausage, 2.40@10.50 
Frankfurts, kits @ 1.70 
Frankfurts, %s@Ys........ 2.20@ 9.75 
Blood Sausage, kits @ 1.70 
Blood Fi SE Se a-w-6:8-0016,6-01010. 604i . 2.20@ 9.75 
Raver Seushge, kits. ...sccccscce . @ 1.55 
Liver Sausa I a cela eleva eh Srerciateleeis 2.00@ 9.00 
Head Cheese, kits. @ 5 





1.7 
4@ ¥ 2.30@10. 00 


VINEGAR PICKLED Goons. 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. 


Head Cheese, 


Ri :cine0<600u's $15.00 




















Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels...... 13.00 
Regular H. C. Tripe. in 200-lb. barrels......... 14.50 
Pocket H, C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 16.50 
Pickled hog chitterlings, uncooked, bbls........ 20.00 
Pickled hog chitterlings, cooked, bbls.......... 24.00 
Sheep T rues, short cut, barrels PERE A 17.00 
Sheep long cut, barrels.. . . 41.00 
Pork Tongues, PE Aw erete-eiatarebsdiaeinne paren see 65.50 
CANNED MEATS. 
No. % ae ae 
eee ces | 2a 
ROE Ew ccccecceecae eine 2.00 
ROGGE MUCtON ...cccivcses _ 2 
Sliced dried beef...... $2.75 
Ox tongue, whole...... mama 
Luncheon tongue ...... 2.50 
Corn beef hash ........ 1.50 
Roast beef hash....... ee) ee Tee TT Te 
Hamburger steak with 
CEE -ovincremacuwewe .50 3.15 Lr 
Vienna style sausage... 1.15 2.40 S2e  swwee 
Luncheon sausage ..... ae or 
Breakfast sausage ..... Se B78 ccves 
Veal loaf, med. size. 2.00 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Per doz 
ee ee ee errr rT 3.3 
oe ee SS rere rere rer 6.25 
ee re 11.50 
1S-Oe: Fees. Te I Bb i side 0:00 0 6:0:55 00 cee 21.00 
BARRELLED BEEF AND PORK 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels..... 23.00 
Piette TOO ccccccs @M2,00 
oct ROE re re @M2AM0 
Rump Butts M2040 
J. eee eee a @24.00 
Clear Fat i. 26.5 
POMNG CCR FOE .sccvccccewes @30.00 
RE FO 050 5X ws pietiseienleSinineeenweeinae 20.50 
LARD. 
Pure Lard, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes. a16 
x lL ere ee utenialebeets a@14% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels... . (107% 
Bakers’ special cooking oil. 10% 
Barrels, %e over tierces, half barrels, we over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., 4c to le over 
tierces. 
BUTTERINE. 
1! te 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi 
cago EPR IESE EES Ee SE @21 
Cartons, rolls or prints, B Gen @22 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 lbs........ @a21% 
Shortenings, 30@60 lb. tubs............... @ijq 
UE BEATEREING, DO, 2 Wick c.ciccicccscvcese @21 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Clear Bellies, 12@14 avg......... 
Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg.............. 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg.. 
Rib Bellies, 12@14 avg ) 
Rib Bellies, 20@25 avg.......... @14.75 
Fat Backs, 10@12 avg @11,25 
Fat Backs, 126034 OV@....ccccccccs @11.50 
Fat Backs, 14@16 avg... @11.75 
Extra Short Clears... ate witetelinre aralere @14.75 
po i ae ee (14.25 
Se > itace-ettinid-e 5 :inlnin.6 saaeietaies @14.75 
SN) Karantin ei msier dd 4edastanetsanieeses @ 10.00 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
I 6a ora0 cas s.2 tanec nwewae aaeie @36% 
PN I ao cies a1kco6:6:8'6Witibieeiereco.wwe/ewies 34. @344 
Cenee, SEbe TOR UG ccc kccciccss @1s 
Calas, 6@12 Ibs. avg. re ee alin 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 ee ree @19 
Breakfast TEceR, TAMSFs.cccccccecccccccces 34 @43 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12 avzg., and strip, 
PE . ccimhemasanineaiiiosit se ane te wnes @1ji% 
Wide, 12@14 avg. and strip. 6@7 avg.. @23 
Wide, 4@6 avg. and strip, 3@4 avg.... @28% 
Neo wieraira-e0-6:s. 030.0 iv 01 eee ese @71 
oo A eee @44 
oo ere ee @31 
Dried Beek Bete, Best, . .....cccvvvers @46 
Skinneq Bolted Hate ume 








| ar ae 


Regular 
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PT CIRC G 50-09. s semen aiaten @Ay 
ME MIN ‘icnainig b0vc0sccbeetseeewen awe @29 
CN tN IN i:0.: 602s scnvcbiceeccinweee @53 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder ................4. @30 
SAUSAGE CASINGs. 
F. O. B. CHICAGO, 
Beef Rounds, per set............. jovease m @23 
Beef Export Rounds @28 
BOOOE BPN, BGP GRE cccccecccccccccecocs @55 
Beef Bunge, per plece.....cccccccccccccce @23 
Beef Weasands @l2 
Beef Bladders, small, per doz @1.50 
Beef Bladders, medium, per doz @ 
Hog Casings, free of salt, regular........ ° @1.10 
Hog Casings, f. o. b. extra narrow........ @1.75 
a ep a FY Sea @i7j 
fe te eg ee eee @19 
fo eo an @i4 
co SE Ce @ 9 
Hog Bungs, narrow @i7 
Hog Stomachs, per piece......... @s 
Imported wide Sheep Casings -@.. 
{mported medium wide Sheep Casings.... -@.. 
Imported medium Sheep Casings......... -@..% 
FERTILIZERS. 
Ground dried blood, 
Unground and crushed blood 
Concentrated tankage, ground.. 
Hoofmeal 
Ground tanka 1) to 1b 
Ground tank Glo to 9 
Crushed and unground tankage 
Ground raw bone, per ton....... 
Ground steam bone, per ton 
Unzround steamed bone. 16.0017.00 
Unground bone tankage................. 12.00@14.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Per Ton. 
Be: 2. DAB ik casks 150.00@175.00 
OS SP iwircicawececes -100.00@125.00 
No. 3 horns. 5 
Hoofs, black 
Hoots, striped 
HIOOES, WHIGR .ccccccecivs ° 
ltound shin bones, heavies ‘ ) 55.00 
Round shin bones, lights.... - 15.00@ 50.00 
Flat shin bones, heavies....... ...- 42.50@ 47.50 
Flat shin bones, lights... Sanam . 35.00@ 40.00 
rhigh bones, heavies 50.00@ 55.00 
rhigh bones, lights on es 10.00@ 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles ‘ 20.00 
ARD. 
Prime, steam, cash MIO 
Prime, steam, loose @ 960 
Leaf 210.25 
Compound $000 000 ese ee wee Veeeseeees @li 
NOUGTRE TORE) 6c cidjccnunacnseweus ais! 
STEARINES. 
Prime oleo 10%, @ il 


Fallow 


Grease loose... 


vellow, 


Grease, A, white, loose. 
OILS. 

Oleo oil, extra. 

Oleo oil No. 2 

Oleo stoek is 

Linseed, loose, per gal. 

Corn oil, loose ° " 
Soya bean oil, seller, tank, f. 0. b. coast 


TALLOWS. 








untry oe 
rime loose 
No. 1, loose.. 
No. 2 EERE 
GREASES 
White, choice 
White, * Joose. 
White, . 
Bone, naphtha extracted. 





loose 
Glycerine, x peacacs 
Glycerine, dynamite 

; crude soap... 
candle 


COTTONSEED OILS. 
deodorized, pkgs 
— os 
concen., 





Glycerine, 


P. S. Y., loose, 
ea a 
Soa stock, 

Qo ee eeiehibeaa 
Soap stock. loore, 5 
Hydrogenated oil 


COOPERAGE. 
Pork Barrels, black iron hoops.... 
Oak Pork Barrels, black iron hoops. . 
Ash Pork Bes 8s, galv. iron hoops 
Red Oak Lard Tierces.... 
White Oak Lard 
White Oak Ham TlereeSscs.cc0cccces 


CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre, granulated, bbls......... 
Cn CLEA EE LL LIN 
— ealtpetre, crystals, 
— refined Nitrate of Soda, gran., f. o. 
b. Y. & S. F., carloads— 
Ris. $0:0:900:65:900'9600:000:6.000.0% ennneees 
PL. \sccndamiadoninnenendaeeenesae ened 
Double refined | nitrate of soda, gran., f. o. 
b. Bis. & S. F., less than carloads— 
os eer eee ett oseeesees Corer eeeeeeee 


soap loose. 


bbls., 





S2@65 f. 0. b. 


Ash 











Double ais Nitrate of Soda, erystais— 

RENN cg... ca stetiacisienmaasoteoanoousen 
Nitrate of Soda, kegs, 100@130 Ibs., 
Boric acid. crystals to powdered 





Borax, crystals to powdered......... 
Sngar— 
White, clarified, f. 0. b., New Orleans. . 
Yellow, clarified, f. 0. b., New Orleans.. 
Plantation, granulated, f. o. b. New 
eee ee 
Salt— 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton, 
Sh SS Ree ere 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton, 


ies SEU Mae ss Sactes wewewsewseet en 








T4@ 7 
t',f@ 41 
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Retail Section 


THE BUSINESS QUIZ. 

Last week six questions of primary im- 
portance to every business man were 
printed on this page under the title of 
“The Business Quiz.’ Following are the 
questions repeated, with their answers: 

Question No. 1.—When accepting a note 
you find the maker has failed to insert 
the date, you adding this omission, how 
does it affect the instrument? 


Answer.—Your action in filling in the 
date is considered a material alteration 
and releases the maker of further lia- 
bility 

Question No. 2.—Should you deliver 
goods to a carter or truckman and he in 
turn has same stolen proving it was not 
his fault, can you recover from the carter? 

Answer.—In the case of Stevenson vs 
Hartman 181 N. Y. 465, it was decided a 
private truckman is liable only for loss 
caused by negligence and did not become 
a common carrier 

Question No. 3.—What is the meaning 
of the term “annuity”? 

Answer.—An “annuity” is a sum of 
money received or paid annually for life 
or a given number of years. 

Question No. 4.—What is the meaning 
of the term “cestui que trust’’? 

Answer.—The terms “cestui que trust’ 
means one whose property is held for his 
benefit in trust and refers as a rule t 
irresponsibles 

Question No. 5.—What is known as “col- 
lateral security”? 

Answer.—Collateral security is indirect 
or secondary security in guarantee of the 
performance of a contract otherwise in- 
dependent of it 


Question No. 6.—What is the definition 
of the word “sale” as to sell? 


Answer \ccording to the law relating 
to the sale of goods as codified in the Sale 
of Goods Acts 1898. \ contract is there 


defined as one whereby the seller 
fers or 


trans- 
agrees to transfer the ownership 
in goods to the buyer for a money con- 
sideration. 


Next week six more questions will be 


put and answered in the following issue 


*, 
— 


MASTER BUTCHERS’ CONVENTION. 


(Continued from page 25.) 

The work of the Committee on Public 
Relations is pretty well indicated by its 
name. This committee has to do with the 
issuing of statements to the newspapers 
and the preparing of booklets and pam- 
phlets of an educational nature dealing 
With various phases of the meat industry 

facts which the butcher wants his cus 
tomers to know. This committee, need- 
less tO say, renders a very important 
service, 

Another committee is that on Trade Re- 
lations, which has to do with the adjust- 
ing of differences between packer and re- 
tailer In this committee we have the 
necessary machinery for conference and 
adjustment of differences on a fair and 
reasonable basis. 

It will be found, I believe, that most 
of the irritations that arise between 
packer and retailer are more often than 
not due to misunderstanding. The _ re- 


tailer has not understood the packer; nor 
the packer, the retailer. Each has been 
altogether too ready to condemn the other 
unheard, neither of them realizing that the 
other is merely human, and, like the ma- 
jority of business men, honest, hard- 
working, fair and reasonable in his deal- 
ings with his fellow men. 

Important as is the work of the Com- 
mittee on Trade Relations in allaying irri- 
tations, it is nevertheless not the most im- 
portant work of a meat council. It is im- 
portant and necessary, just as it is im- 
portant and necessary for a surgeon in a 
hospital to see that the wounds of a pa- 
tient are properly dressed to prevent 
serious infection. But, after all, the most 
careful dressing of wounds is but a nega- 
tive thing; it will not keep the patient 
alive if the surgeon neglects to provide 
food and drink. Nor will the work of the 
Committee on Trade Relations—purely 
negative as it is—alone keep a Meat 
Council alive or justify its existence. Nour- 
ishment there must be of a positive and 
constructive sort—what I mean by this 
will be made clear as I tell you about the 
work of some of the other committees- 
a fact to which many retailers give too 
little weight, but which, in my opinion, 
cannot be stressed too strongly in eval- 
uating the work or the possibilities of 
such an organization. 


Committee on Merchandising Problems. 

Let us consider the work ot the Com- 
mittee on Merchandising Problems—a 
committee which does function along 
positive, constructive lines. It is the duty 
of such a committee to consider practical 
ways and means of helping the retailer 
to help himself—to gather and dissem- 
inate such information as will assist the 
retailer to keep down his expenses, to 
quicken his rate of turnover and to in- 
crease his volume of sales. How to im- 
prove wholesale and retail delivery sys- 
tems, how to cut, handle, refrigerate and 
display meat in the best possible way, 
with the least waste—these are some of 
the problems with which the committee 
may well be expected to grapple. You 
can readily see that there is real work to 
be done if the objects of the committee 
are to be realized. 

In this connection, you will be _ inter- 
ested to know that arrangements have 
heen made with several retail trade mag- 
azines to publish a series of articles that 
will be prepared with a view to explain- 
ing and promoting better merchandising 
methods in the buying, handling, refrig- 
eration, cutting, selling. and delivery of 
meat. The articles will be written by 
experts—which means you—so be _ pre- 
pared to share with others some of the 
Valuable knowledge, gained through long 
experience, which has made you success- 
ful men in your trade. The first of the 
series should appear within the next 
month. 

The most urgent need of the retail meat 
trade is for more accurate cost accounting 
methods. Thousands of retailers keep no 
records whatever; other thousands Keep 
only the crudest sort of records; while 
only the most progressive, wide-awake 
men—comparatively few in number—kKeep 
adequate records of their costs and act- 
ually exercise control over their busi- 
nesses 

Need of Cost Accounting. 

In pre-war days, when labor, rent, light, 
ice, and other items of expense were low, 
the problem was not so serious; a gen- 
erous profit was assured the retailer even 
on a small gross margin. But the war 
changed the situation. The costs of doing 
business jumped by leaps and _ bounds, 


carrying prices along with them. Yet the 
retailers’ problem was not critical; it was 
in fact quite the reverse. High wages 
bred extravagance and reckless spending 
among wage earners and made it easy 
for any retailer—be he ever so poor a 
business man—to make at least a bare 
living. He had no great cause for worry 
about costs so long as people were willing 
to pay the price. 

Then came the period of depression and 
a radical change of attitude on the part 
ot the buying public. Today, unless the 
price seems reasonable, the housewife 
either buys less meat than she otherwise 
would or else refuses to buy at all, pre- 
terring to substitute some other kind of 
food. As a natural consequence, retail 
prices have been falling; government re- 
ports estimating the decline at 20 per 
cent. But the costs of doing business have 
remained at the high level; the main 
items of expense—rent, labor, ice, light, 
insurance, etc.—being even higher, ac- 
cording to retailers, than during the war 
period. 

Now let us see what happens to your 
gross margin under such conditions. Sup- 
pose that a retailer was doing business 
one year ago on a gross margin of 20 
per cent; that is, 20 cents out of each 
dollar he received from his customers 
went to pay his costs of doing business 
and his net profit. Assume that his prices 
have declined 20 per cent; or in other 
words he gets 80 cents today for what he 
got a dollar a year ago. He is therefore 
paying 20 cents out of 80 cents, instead 
of 20 cents out of $1.00 as formerly, for 
his costs of doing business and his profit. 
His gross margin has jumped from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent and will continue to 
jump as long as these conditions remain 
unchanged. 

With costs of doing business high and 
with less money coming in to pay these 
costs, the retailer may pursue one of two 
courses, or both; he may strive to in- 
crease his volume of sales by lowering his 
prices to a level which the housewife con- 
siders reasonable and is willing to pay, 
or he may cut down his costs by elim- 
inating unnecessary items of expense. The 
good business man will do both. 


Checking Expenses. 

But what of the retailer who keeps no 
records at all, or records which tell him 
little that he needs to know about his 
business? The man who has no control 
over his expenses, who has only a hazy 
idea of what his gross margin is or what 
it ought to be, is surely in no position to 
work for increased volume of sales. He 
must know where to put his price so that 
it will ke neither too high nor too low; 
and that pre-supposes an accurate knowl 
edge of his costs. Neither can he elim 
inate unnecessary expenses unless he 
keeps a check upon these expenses. 

There is many a retailer who does not 
know whether or not he is making money 
at the present time. So long as he has 
more than enough money to meet his cur- 
rent bills, he is satisfied that his business 
is sound; whereas if he were keeping a 
tight rein on his expenses, figuring a sal- 
ary for himself and wages for his fam- 
ily, interest on his investment, deprecia- 
tion on his plant and fixtures, and other 
such items usually overlooked, he might 
discover, before it. becomes too late, that 
his business is headed straight for the 
rocks of bankruptcy. 

The retailer who knows nothing of ac- 
curate cost accounting methods or of cost 
standards is like an automobile driver who 
knows nothing about the proper care of 
tires. Each pays the price of his care- 
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lessness and ignorance; the driver ruins 
his tires; the retailer, his business. 
The retailer of today finds himself be- 
tween two fires. Housewife and producer 
are protesting loudly, the one against the 
high price of meat; the other against the 
low price of livestock. In order to sat- 
isfy the demands of each group, the re- 
tailer must show not merely that he is 
taking only a reasonable share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar as his profit, but also—and 
this is what too many retailers overlook— 
that no single penny of what goes to pay 
the retailer for his services is wasted. 
The public demands service and is will- 
ing to pay for it; but it refuses, and right- 
fully so, to pay the price of inefficient 
and wasteful methods of doing business. 


Devising Accounting Systems. 

The situation is serious, more serious 
today than ever, and calls for the most 
earnest consideration of your great organ- 
ization. 

The Meat Councils in both New York 
and Chicago, realizing that the retailer 
must start with the corner-stone of bet- 
ter cost accounting if he is to build a 
superstructure of good merchandising, 
have been working on the problem of de- 
veloping systems of simple cost accounting 
suited to the needs of retail meat dealers. 

Retailers in other lines of business— 
grocers, for example—when faced with the 
self-same problem, sought and received 
invaluable help from the Harvard School 
of Business Administration which devised 
and installed cost accounting systems and 
established cost standards. These cost 
standards enable any retail grocer to com- 
pare his own costs of doing business with 


the average costs of other grocers, and 
so to ascertain whether on any partic- 
ular item of expense, such as delivery, 
whether his own costs are out of line. 
Thus, if he finds that his delivery expense 


is five cents on each dollar of sales, while 
the average delivery expense of others 
is only two and one-half cents, he may 
proceed to find out the reason for the 
ipparent discrepancy and to plug up the 
leak, if there be one, in his business. 

Is it not just as vitally important that 
vou meat dealers have such facts about 
your business? The Committee on Mer- 
chandising Problems believes that it is, 
and so has been negotiating with one of 
the large universities of the Middle West 
for its co-operation in working out a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Allow me to refer briefly to the work 
of the Committee on Marketing Informa- 
tion. You will readily recognize the ex- 
treme importance of such work; so I shall 
not dwell upon it. 


Work of Committee on iWiarketing 
Information. 

This committee functions somewhat 
after this fashion. First, it ascertains what 
meats or cuts are dragging in the mar- 
ket and then through a statement to the 
newspapers—not a free advertisement by 
the way, but real news—lets the public 
know that such cuts are plentiful and can 
be obtained at relatively low prices. 


At the same time, window-streamers, 
designed to be suggestive, such as “Take 
Home a Nice Pot Roast,” or “Why Not 


Baked Spare Ribs Today?” are distributed 
through the Secretary of the United Mas- 
ter Butchers of Chicago to the fifteen hun- 
dred members of the Association. Along 
With these streamers goes a letter from 
the retailers’ Secretary urging the retailer 
(o make the most of this material; and an 
occasional poster of a more general char- 
icter dealing with the value of meat as 
ood. 

Recipe cards are supplied at cost ($2 a 


housand) to such retailers as desire 
them; the retailer’s name and address 


sually being added. Some retailers wrap 
these cards up with the packages; others 
and them out to their customers. 

The results obtained thus far from the 
ise of recipe cards and posters have been 
xceedingly good—good enough, in fact, to 
onvince both packer and retailer that by 
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such methods it is possible to direct and 
influence appreciably the demand for 
meat. 


Provided a sufficiently large number of 
retailers in Chicago and in other cities 
throughout the country think well enough 
of the idea to subscribe, say, five dollars 
a year for a regular fortnightly poster 
service—including good color illustrations 
—the Bureau of Public Relations of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, co- 
operating with the advertising and home 
economics experts in the industry, would 
undertake to provide such a service to the 
retailers at cost, or if necessary, consid- 
erably below cost. Possibly two thousand 
subscribers would be needed to insure the 


success of such a plan—the more _ sub- 
scribers, of course, the less the cost to 
each. Each retailer could then be assured 


of getting high-grade service at very low 
cost. 
Chicago Sausage Campaign. 
I should like to take one minute more 
to tell you briefly about a sausage cam- 
paign that has been started in Chicago. 


At the last meeting of the Meat Council, 
sausage 


representatives of local manu- 





CHAS. F. GLATZ, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

President New York State Association 
facturers were present and a committee 
was authorized to raise $10,000 or more 
to carry on an Eat-More-Sausage cam- 
paign. The money is now being raised 


and will probably be spent on educational 
publicity over a period of several months. 
The retailers are not being called on to 
contribute any money, but they have of- 
fered to co-op?rate with the sausage manu- 
facturers to make the campaign a_ suc- 
cess. 

That, in brief, is what is being done 
or is being planned to improve retailer- 
packer relationships and to insure more 
economic service to the public. The meat 
industry has taken a big step forward- 
a significant step marking the realization 
by packer and retailer that in the large 
their interests are identical; that what- 
ever helps or injures the industry as a 
whole will help or injure both packer and 
retailer. This realization has come tard- 
ily, but it has come at a time when the 
need is most pressing for active, whole- 
hearted co-operation by all factors within 
the industry, with resulting benefits to 
the industry as a whole and to the gen- 
eral public. 
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Russell Praises Meat Council. 
President Kelley thanked Mr. Manion 
for his interesting and instructive talk 


wnd then introduced the next speaker as 
the litthe man from Chicago (laughter), 
who was not so well known—John T. Rus- 
sell. 

Mr. Russell in his talk called special at- 
tention to the several good speakers who 
had preceded him, and of the interesting 
and instructive nature of their talk. Lec- 
tures of this description should be given 
the butchers more often, so that the ideas 
would sink in deep. Mr. Russell spoke of 
his association with the Chicago Meat 
Council and how he had come to know the 
last speaker, Mr. Manion, whom he had 
found to be at all times energetic and 
willing to straighten matters on behalf of 
the retailer. Although he might be em- 
ployed by the packers, he was always 
ready to give a fifty-fifty deal, and what 
more could the retailer expect. 

Mr. Russell stated that Mr. Halliday was 
the first Commissioner of Agriculture that 
had ever suggested the live stock raiser, 
packer and retailer get together, co-oper- 
ating for mutual good. He laid special 
stress on the statement made by Mr. Man- 
ion that many of the butchers did not keep 
books or records of any kind and strongly 
suggested the butchers heed the advice of 
Mr. Manion before it was too late. 


The Thursday Session. 


On Thursday the last business session 
of the convention met at 9 a. m. in order 
to give all an opportunity to enjoy the 
motor ride prepared by the Detroit Asso- 
ciation. This was a closed session, dur- 
ing which reports of the other state offi- 
cials who had not already been heard on 
progress made during the past year were 
taken up, the election of officers was held 
and the place of holding the next con- 
vention decided on. 

The officers selected 
year are: 

President, Joseph F. Seng, Milwaukee; 
first vice-president, A. H. Fenske, Minne- 
apolis; second vice-president, H. H. Clap- 
per, Pittsburgh; third vice-president, 
Aaron Roth, Jersey City, N. J.; fourth 
vice-president, J. W. Everett, New Haven, 
Conn.; secretary, John A. Kotal, Chicago; 


for the ensuing 


financial secretary, Emil Priebe, Milwau- 
kee; treasurer, August F. Grimm, New 
York City; master-at-arms, W. N. Me- 
Gonigle, Cleveland; inside guard, Emil 
Schwartz, Detroit. Legislative Commit- 
tee: John T. Russell, Chicago; Arthur S. 
Pickering, Cleveland; and George H. 
Shaffer, New York City. Trustees: John 
Lichtscheidl, St. Paul; George Wymore, 
Oklahoma City; and Chas. Glatz, Roches- 


ter, N. Y. ; 
The next convention will be held in Mil- 


waukee, and the Wisconsin branch was 
happy to be able to “bring home _ the 
bacon.” 

As the business sessions of this 36th 
national convention ended the members 


declared it one of the best ever held, full 
of business value, instructive talks and a 
little pleasure on the side. 
Local Committees. 

Detroit committees which did such 
good work and gave much time and 
energy to help make the convention a 
success were as follows: 

Executive Committee—Wm. 
chairman; E. J. LaRose, vice 
Anthony A. Henk, secretary; 
decke, treasurer; Emil Schwartz, 
Bankovich, Theo. Kirchheimer, 
Uhrstadt. 

Hotel Committee—Paul 
man; James Thompson, Martin Banko- 
vich, Louis Dobkins, Henry Froehlin, A. 
Gehrig, Willis Stadelman, W. W. Bender. 

Entertainment Committee—George N. 
Uhrstadt, chairman; Theo. Kirchheimer, 
Gus G. Schmidt, George Vorpagel, August 
J. Ochs, John J. Streit, Herman Kenitz, 
Geo. Mansfield, Max Maedler, Ed. Brecht, 
Jos. Bichler. 

Reception Committee 
chairman; R. H. 


The 


sO 


H. Hansen, 
chairman; 
Pius Goe- 

Martin 

Geo. 


Arnold, chair- 


Rudolph J. Stahl, 
Phillips, Theophil Van 





in 
to 


Damme, Jas. J. Duggan, Henry J. Ehms, 
Albert E. Wiggins, O. E. Simon, Carl A. 
Kurtzbach, Walter Koeppen, Martin A. 
Sutter, Jr 

Janquet and Ball Committee—E. J. La 
Rose, chairman; Chas. Maid, §S. Miller, 
John Raucher, Walter F. Zabel, David 
Klivansky, Steve Nemes, Fred Eberhart, 
R. Jacque, Carl W.’Difloe, Carl E. Kan- 
tlehner, Carl Labs, Charles Prag, C. J 
Pfaelert, Frank A. Bates, Jos. J. Lamon, 
Julius Roets, Carl Bauer 

Program Committee—Emil Schwartz, 
Geo. N. Uhrstadt, Wm. H. Hansen, Mar- 
tin Bankovich, R. H. Phillips. 

Much praise was given to the Detroit 
Association for its wonderful work in 
planning the details of the entertainment 
This branch is practically a new one, as 
it has only recently been reorganized. 
The officers are 

Emil Schwartz, president; Wm. H. Han- 
sen, first vice-president; Rudolph J. Stahl, 
second vice-president; Oscar FF. King, 
third vice-president; Henry Provo, fourth 
vice-president; Anthony A. Henk, record- 
ing secretary; E. J. LaRose, financial sec 


retary Pius Goedecke, treasurer; Oscar 
Lange, master-at-arms; Wm. Schweitz- 
erger, inner guard; Herman Fichtner, 
outer guard. Trustees: James Thompson, 


Geo. N. Uhrstadt, Ray Schmoke, Charles 
lerling, David Berson 
° 


» 
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BUTCHERS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 
The members of the Detroit Associa- 
tion spared neither time, energy or money 
in their endeavor to give the delegates 
and their guests a good time and an op- 
tunity to see the beauty of the City of 


The first of the entertainments was a 
grand ball given on Tuesday night in the 


illroom of the Statler, one of the novel- 


es f which was the grand march and 
old-time quare set, which confused the 

ung While the older members danced it 
sracefull In one of the smaller rooms 
munch, which seemed » have a slight 
kick” in it, was served 


On Wednesda evening a wonderfully 


ne vaudeville was staged in the ball- 
oom, in which a temporary stage had 
been erected To the surprise of many 
yho were not acquainted with his talent 


in the entertaining art, David E. Swift, 
National Casing Company, Minneapolis, 
ook part in the entertainment and did 

number of sleight-of-hand tricks The 
‘udience was much amused by seeing an 
egg being removed from the mouth of E. 
J. LaRose, while from the coat of national 
president Kelly Mr. Swift took a large 


ball of corn, while Detroit president 
Schwartz held the box conaining the torn 
card. After the entertainment ice cream 


was served to the ladies and cigars to 
the men. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a 
parade of about 70 cars of the Detroit 
members, with the marshal of the city 
leading, stopping at the Ford automobile 
plant in Highland Park just outside the 
city \fter an inspection of the plant the 
parade again took up its course along the 
wonderful boulevards, passing the palatial 
residences and beautiful bungalows, to 
Belle Isle, which the Detroit people say is 
the only island park in the United States. 
\fter circling the Island the parade again 
Started across the bridge back to the 
hotel 
In the evening the scene was again the 
allroom, where at round tables the dele- 
gates and friends were seated, while at 
the guest table were national officers, 
state presidents and guests of honor. At 
the beginning of the banquet Arthur S. 
Pickering of Cleveland said grace, after 
Which the following menu was served: 

Cantaloupe. Celery, olives and radishes. 
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Cream of celery soup. Lake trout with 
combination salad. Filet mignon with 
beans and potatoes. Heart of lettuce 
with Russian sauce. Ice cream, cakes, 
demi-tasse, cigars. 

During the dinner Mr. Barton of Port- 
land, a new member of the organization, 
was introduced, as he was. obliged to 
leave in order to catch his train. Mr. Bar- 
ton’ ubject was “How I became a mem- 
ber of the organization.” 

Theodore Kirchheimer was toastmaster, 
and in his opening remarks stated he had 
always wanted to be a toastmaster, and 
the dream of his life was realized when 
he could serve as toastmaster at a master 
butchers’ convention in Detroit. 

Owing to the fact that many of the dele- 
gates were obliged to leave on. early 
trains some of the speakers were not 
heard, while those who did speak cov- 
ered their subjects briefly. 

Mr. Kirchheimer made a_ delightful 
toastmaster, introducing his speakers in 
a humorous manner. 

The first speaker was Charles G. Dei- 
bel of St. Louis, followed by the newly 
elected national president, Milwaukee’s 
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BUTCHER CONVENTION NOTES. 


Cc’. F. Meyer of Chicago has only missed 
one convention in ten years, and that was 
the San Francisco one. 

George Kramer says that Ye Olde New 
York branch has a plate glass fund which 
pays a 40% premium. 


It is reasonable to believe that Moe Loeb 
will take all his wearing apparel home 
with him from this convention. His wife 
is with him. 

A. F. Grimm, National Treasurer and 
President of Ye Olde New York Branch, 
with Mrs. Grimm, went to Mt. Clemens 
after the convention. 


Frank P. Burek, a prominent member of 
the Brooklyn branch with Mrs. Burck, 
went to Chicago, visiting the yards and 
other places of interest. 

Some little chauffeur, Alice Kirch- 
beimer. Knows the city and the auto 
laws like a book. Drove a Ford car from 
Detroit to Chicago some few weeks ago. 


The Hudson County (N. J.) branch was 








MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK DELEGAT 


favorite, Joseph F. Seng, who asked the 
support and assistance not only of the 
members but also of the wives in seeing 
that their husbands attended the meet- 
ings. so that the support of all members 
could be obtained to build up the organi- 
ation. 

it this point Arthur S. Pickering arose 
to remark that the time had come when 
the Pickerings must say good-bye. “God 
be with vou till we meet again,” said Mr. 
Pickering. 

Deputy Police Commissioner George W. 
Walters was then introduced, followed by 
the ever-popular John T. Russell, who 
complimented the Detroit Association 
upon its splendid entertainment and its 
magnificent parks and boulevards. 

William Sanders of Milwaukee, the 
youngest member of the association, ren- 
dered several vocal’ selections, Miss 
Priebe of Milwaukee playing the accom- 
paniment 

National President Kelly the neyt 
speaker, explained why he had not brought 
his wife. Mr. Kelly was followed by Na- 
tional Secretary John A. Kotal, who pro- 
posed a toast to the absent wives. And 
last but not least the genial president of 
the Detroit Association, Emil Schwartz, 
was heard, after which National Presi- 
dent-elect Seng proposed three cheers for 
President Schwartz and the Detroit Asso- 
ciation, which were heartily given. 

All arose and sang America and this 
brought to an end the 36th national con- 
vention of the United Master Butchers of 
America. 





ION AT THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 


represented by President James Waldron, 
A. P. Guterl, Charles (alias Chicken) Weis- 
bart and Aaron Roth. This delegation 
stopped at Buffalo on their way to the 
convention. 


Chris. Schuck of the Bronx branch, with 
his daughter, and Philip Gerard of th 
same branch, with his wife, motored to 
Chicago, leaving home on Thursday, stop- 
ping at Buffalo and Niagara and reaching 
Chicago on Monday morning. 

After breakfast in the dining room of 
the Hotel Statler on Tuesday morning John 
T. Russell was reading the interview with 
Secretary John T. Kotal in the Detroit 
Free Press when his check was presented, 
and without looking up he placed a five- 
dollar bill beside it. Along came a palm 
beach suit, took the bill and disappeared. 
“Some of these Milwaukee fellows play- 
ing a joke on me,” said Mr. Russell. Much 
to his surprise, however, the head waiter, 
dressed in a palm beach suit, brought his 
change. 


The Milwaukee delegation, Known as the 
Wisconsin Branch of the United Master 
Butchers, came in strong to bring the 1922 
convention to Milwaukee. They were uni- 
form in both purpose and dress and ait: 
tracted much attention in their palm beach 
suits and caps to match. This branch is 
very enthusiastic about its insurance com- 
pany. In the short period of three years 
they have secured one and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars of insurance, pay 25% divi- 
dend on the premium, and next year they 
expect to make this 35%. 
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For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM. G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
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Chas. Munkwitz of Milwaukee is as pop- 
ular as ever. 

The genial national secretary, 
Kotal, was much in demand. 

J. Stockinger of Milwaukee left but ten 
children at home—not fourteen. 

J. W. Everett of New Haven might be 
taken for a minister, so dignified is he. 

Even though “Papa” Kirchheimer has a 
few dollars, the daughters are business 
girls. 

A. F. Grimm of New 
ness from beginning to 
vention. 

Percy Nash, past president of the St. 
Faul branch, was at all the sessions and 
the entertainments, too. 

Moe Loeb of Ye Olde New York Branch, 
and Mrs. Loeb, will visit the Yards at 
Chicago before returning to New York. 

New York State Secretary William H. 
Hornidge was very much missed at the 
convention in Detroit, judging by the num- 
ber of inquiries for him. 

National President-elect Joe Seng .and 
daughter, Pauline, known at home as the 
“chef,” will visit Buffalo and Niagara be- 
fore returning to Milwaukee. 

David E. Swift is some popular in his 
own home town of Minneapolis—sheriff 
and everything. He brought his wife and 
little daughter to the convention. 

Jacob Hermann of Milwaukee never 
missed an opportunity to boost the Wis- 
consin branch and the fire insurance com- 
pany, but then each delegate was there 
strong for his own branch. 

Ex-National President Kelly came with- 
out his wifé, and so did the other dele- 
gates from his home town. Mr. Kelly ex- 
plained that the other wives said that he 
would watch their husbands, but Mr. Bar- 
ton of Port Huron said—like “Kelly” did! 

Detroit president Schwartz evened 
scores with Master-at-Arms W. N. McGon- 
igle by hanging his picture (dressed in 
kilties) in the convention hall. It did not 
seem to “phase” McGonigle, as he said he 
be going to take the picture home with 
1im., 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

A new meat market 
at Ozark, Ark. 

C. G. Compton will open a meat market 
in Peck, Idaho. 

Roy Dickson has opened a meat market 
at Shellsburg, Ia. 

Ray Tyrell will open a meat market at 
Richland, S. Dak. 

Joe Ives has reopened 
Market, Laverne, Okla. 


has been opened 


the City Meat 
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HAND FORGED ON THE ANVIL FROM COUGBLE SHEAR STEEL 


Jchn Wilson’s Butcher Knivesand Steels 


1750 
THE!BEST THEN! 


Standard of the World 


1921 
THE BEST TODAY 


I. WILSON, SYCAMORE STREET, SHEFFIELD, ENG. 


Sole American Agents 


Boker Cutlery & Hardware Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 








The Quality Meat Market, Bancroft, N. 





D., has been destroyed by fire. 

Charles Billingsley has opened a. new 
meat market in Horatio, Ark. 

Fred Lohman has purchased the Gish 


meat market, at Mt. Vernon, la. 

Mr. Epstein has opened a grocery and 
meat market in Santa Monica, Cal. 

W. E. Benny has opened a meat market 
in the Christie store, Cushing, Okla. 


John Deer and Paul Jackson have 
opened a meat market at Danville, Ind. 

J. J. Gulyas has purchased the meat 
market of Herman Lamp, at Waukesha, 
Wis. 

C. W. Turner, meat dealer at Kindell, 
Wis., will be succeeded by H. F. Prie- 
lipp. 

The E. A. Kaatsky meat market, Wor- 


den, Mont., has been sold to O. S. Thurs- 


ton. 

The meat market of Simon Pfaff at 
Goodrich, N. D., has been destroyed by 
fire. 

C. M. Gist & Son have purchased the 
F. G. Mitchell meat market at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D. G. Thomas has opened the new 
White Front Meat Market, at Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


D. O. Monson has been succeeded in the 


meat business at Isle, Minn., by Fred 
Stedtfeld. 

The Frank Overholt meat market, 
Wadsworth, Ohio, has been sold to S. 


Wiedman. 


Doyle & Hummel have purchased the 
equipment of the Bruin Meat Market, at 
Farrell, Pa. 

The Wm. Harrison meat market, Vi- 


borg, S. D., has been sold to M. G. Keller 
and Ole Moen. 


Joe Taylor has bought the half interest 
of Mr. Zeibert in the meat market at 


Redgranite, Wis. 

Edgar C. Prebe has bought the interest 
of his partner in the meat business at 
Humboldt, Ia. 

Peter Buller has bought a half interest 
in the meat market of Walter Verhoef, 
at Parker, S. D. 

The Hartford Hebrew Butchers’ Protec- 
tive Association has been incorporated at 
Hartford, Conn. 





Arnold Bros., Inc. 


656-666 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago, Il. 


Packers of 





HAMS 


BACON 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Sausage 


Summer Sausage of Extra Quality 
a Specialty 


LARD 


U.S. Government Inspection 











interest 
Eveleth, 


James Branovick has sold his 
in the City Meat & Grocery Co., 
Minn., to J. J. Brince. 


1. J. Odem and ©. L. Guy have _ pur- 
chased the McGuire meat market and gro- 
cery at Grangeville, Ida. 

The A. Lavine grocery and meat mar- 


ket at Sharon, Pa., which was badly dam- 
aged by fire recently, has been complete- 
ly remodeled and is again open for busi 
ness. 

A. E. Schang, of the Schang & Ward 
Meat Company, Woodland, Wash., has 
sold his interest in the business to Mr. 
Ward. 

A. J. and H. E. Jensen have bought the 
meat department of the Sixth Avenue 
Market, Aberdeen, S. D., from Parsch & 
Angerhofed. 

The Jacob Mannie Company has been 
incorporated at Bessemer, Mich., to deal 
in general merchandise, groceries, meat, 
ete., with a capital stock of $10,000. 

James Gulyas has sold his interest in 
the Main Market Company at Waukesha, 
Wis., to the other two members of the 
firm, John Posansky and August Fucns. 








Kosher Sausage of the Higher 
SALAMI AND BOLOGNA OUR SPECIALTY 


Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory, Jacob Levin, Pres. __ - 


3351 So. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


Quality 
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New York Section 


\. W. MeLaren, head of the traffic de 
partment, Morris & Company, Chicago, is 
in town 


J. M. Madden, traffic department, Morris 
& Company, New York, is on a two weeks’ 
vacation 


, > . => = 

W. J. Russell, Jr., beef grading depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, was in 
New York this week 


Geo. W. Haynes, New Orleans, wa., was 
a recent visitor on the floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 


M. ©. Irish, beef grading department, 
Swift Canadian Company. Ltd., Toronto 
was a visitor to New York this week. 


\fter leaving the convention at Detroit, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Grimm decided to look 
over Canada before’ returning to New 


Heymann as head of the poultry depart- 
ment 


Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City for 
the week ending August 13, on shipments 
sold out, ranged from 11 to 18.50 cents per 
pound and averaged 14.35 cents per pound. 


The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the num- 
ber of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and 
game seized and destroyed in the city of 
New York during the week ending August 
6, 1921: Meat—Manhattan, 799 _ Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 3 Ibs.; Bronx, 2 Ibs.; total, 804 
lbs. Fish—Bronx, 50 lbs.; total, 50 Ibs. 
Poultry and game—Manhattan, 148 Ibs.; 
Bronx, 5 lbs.; total, 153 Ibs. 


CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 


Retail food prices have increased during 


pPhia, three-tenths of 1 per cent. In Omaha 
there was a decrease of four-tenths of 1 
per cent. 


For the year period, July 15, 1920, to 
July 15, 1921, there was a decrease of 30 
per cent in Boston; 32 per cent in New 
Orleans; 33 per cent in Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Denver, Fall River, and 
Kansas City; 34 per cent in Philadelphia; 
55 per cent in Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Minneapolis, and Springfield, Ill.; 38 per 
cent in Omaha. 

As compared with the average cost in 
the year 19138, the cost of food in July. 
1921, in the various cities, showed the fol- 
lowing percentage increases: 37 per cent 
in Louisville; 41 per cent in Denver; 43 
per cent in Omaha; 44 per cent in New 
Orleans and Philadelphia; 45 per ecnt in 
Indianapolis; 48 per cent in Fall River 
and Kansas City; 49 per cent in Balti-- 
more and Minneapolis; 50 per cent in Ruf- 
falo; 53 per cent in Chicago; 54 per cent 
in Boston. 


York ‘ es ches 
the month from June 15 to July 15 in all * 


I. Stiefel, district manager, Wilson & 
Company, New York, is spending his va- 
cation camping at Red Wood in the Ad- 
irondacks 


Thomas E. Wilson, president, and J. J. 
Wilke, general branch house’ manager, 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, were in New 
York during the week. 

C. J. Lederer, who is now in charge ot 
the Gansevoort Branch of Morris & Ccm- 
pany. New York, was succeeded by Max 


but one of the 14 principal cities of the 
United States in which statistics were 
compiled by the U. S. Department of La- 
bor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In Minneapolis there was an increase of 
8 per cent; in Buffalo, 7 per cent; in In- 
dianapolis, 6 per cent; in boston, Denver, 
and Springfield, Ill., 5 per cent; in Kansas 
City, 4 per cent; in Chicago, Fall River, 
and Louisville, 3 per cent; in Baltimore 
and New Orleans, 2 per cent; in Philadel- 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Markets at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, Aug. 18, 1921, as follows: 








EASTERN MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Meat trade conditions for the week at 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston are 
reviewed by the United States Bureau of 
Markets as follows: 


Eastern fresh meat trade did not re- 
spond to the approved weather conditions, 
but, under an unusually slow demand, 
there was a general slump in prices. with 
ll classes affected. Closing conditions at 
all markets were weak and pending lower. 

The continued weakness, which has 
marked trading in common and medium 
grades of beef since early in the month, 
affected prices of good and choice. The 
generally strong position of the latter 
grades was changed early in the week to 


Fresh Beef— CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEWYORK. PHILADEL. * Corresponding degree of weakness and 
STEERS closing prices were. off $1 to $2. Sharp 
STEER: : 
Choice $16.50@17.50 $16.00@16.50 $17.50@19.00 $17.00@17.50 breaks were registered on all low grade 
Good 15.00@16.00 —14.00@16.00 46.50 16.00 — 15.50@17.00 beef and closing prices were unevenly $1 
ledium 12.00@ 14.00 12.00@13.00 11.50@ 13.00 12.00@ 14.00 2 low ; , ¢ *racticallv 

Common 9.50@11.00 9.00@11.00 $.00@ 10.00 §.00@ 11.00 to $3 below a week ago. Practi ally no 

cows good cows were among the offerings, but 
Good 12.00@12.50 .....@..... ...-@ =f x eee the moderate receipts of common to me- 
Medium 11.00@11.50 9.00@10.00 — 10.00@11.00 — 10.00@11.00 dium were in excess of the demand and 
Co o 4 Hm i/ a > 4 c 4 ; . . . 

Common 8.00@ 10.00 — 8.00@ 8.50 00@ 9.00 8.00 10.0 daily declines were the rule, to which a 

wy a. ‘i G @ lower fore quarter market was a contrib- 
Medium W... @.....  .2e..@..... .....@.....  Uting factor. No bulls, other than com- 
Common 8.0@ 8.50 a 1.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 9.00 mon, were offered and these registered 

a Se oo 16.00@ 17.08 . oe... sharp declines, closing mostly $1 to $2 

Good 13.00@15.09 11,00@12.00 15.00@16.00  17.00@18.00 below a week ago. Kosher beef markets 
Medium 10 00@ 12.00 10.00@10.50 12 0G or oo ye were relatively steady, with supply and 
Common WMa@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 Sa 00 0.00€ 13.00 s fs 

Sees Lams and Muticen-— demand about equal. 

LAMBS: With no choice veal offered and de- 
Choice . a 23.004 24.00 24.004 25.00 23. 00@ 24.00 24.00@ 25.00 mand generally slow, all lower grades were 
Good 20.004 22.00 22. WO 23.00 21.00@22.00 22.004 24.06 -eak Cc ared th = ‘ k’s 
Medium 18.004 19.00 20.004 21.00 18.00@ 20.00 21.00@22.00 weak. omparec to e prey 10us Week § 
Common 15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 10.00@17.00  15.00@20.00 close, price changes at New York were 

YEARLINGS slight. Philadelphia held Monday’s ad- 
Good a @.. 15.080 16.00 --@ vance on good and medium veal, but de- 

> ! ( 3 4 ’ @ : 6 ° 
oe a ‘a a <% clined $2 on common, while Boston closed 

MUTTON $1 off on all grades. 

ed 12.09@ 12.58 ; + fe 11.00@ 12.00 42.00@48.00 Under a generally slow demand for 
e4 n Looad1TE oO "00a 00 O04 ‘ 2.00@13 i. : 7 . : : 
P aateoaceeed sH0@ 9.00 TOG 8.00 S.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.00 lambs, all markets | continued the down- 

Fresh Pork Cuts— ward trend and closing prices were mostly 
LOINS $2 to $3 below a wek ago, with common 

S-L0 Ib. av 27.01 @ 29.00 26 00@ 27.00 27.004 29.00 25.00@ 28.00 lambs off more in spots. 

10-1 Ib iV 25.004 26.00 25.00@ 26.00 25.004 26.00 24.004 27.00 ; it ce p 

12-14- lb. ar 2.007 22.00  21.00@23.00 22.00024.00  21.00@23.00 Monday’s higher opening prices on mut- 
14-16 lb. av we 18.004 19.00 17.00@ 19.00 19.00@ 21.00 19.007 21.00 ton at Boston and New York were fairly 
16 lb. over 7 15.004 16.00 15.00@17 00 15.50@ 18.00 a 1 of ; , followi ' 

SHOULDEKS well held until after mid-week, following 
Pain || a ‘at @ : a which declines were registered and closing 
Skinned ; 14.00@15.00  .....@.... 15.00@ 16.00 —14.00@16.00 prices were back to the low level of the 

PICNICS ; i previous week. Under a slow demand, 
-¢ i. ave 13.00@ 14.50 16.00@16.50  .....@.....  .....@ - conditions at Philadelphia were unchanged 
6-8 b. iV 12.00@ 138.00 15.00@ 16.00 12.504 14.00 A Scie wx : 1 ‘hi 7 iy 

BUTTS and prices steady. 

Boneless a Pee os aa ee ee Although daily receipts of pork were 
Boston style 17.00@ 19.00 car ae 17.00@ 18.00 17.00@ 18.00 


Veal prices include “hide on” at Chicago and 


New York. 


light, the slow demand resulted in some 
accumulation after mid-week, reduced to 
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MR. SACKER: ‘That Kansas City is the BEST MARKET in the 


West to buy your Live Stock? 








Because they sell better worth the money than on any other 
Western market. 





Fat grass cattle coming from Texas and Colorado are selling at 
low prices here. A trial order will prove the truth of our assertion. 


For ‘‘Service that Satisfies’’ send that next order to 


SCHWARTZ, BOLEN & CO. 





Do you get our Weekly Market 
Report? If not, pn ey We Live Stock Order Buyers 


want to keep you posted, by STOCK YARDS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
mail or wire at our expense. 




















LIONEL M. LEVINE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


PACKING PLAN’T8—REFRIGERATION 
PLANS AND SUPERVISION 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK RELIABLE REFRIGERATION 
; \ for the Butcher 


When a Butcher buys refrigerating equipment, the thought 
uppermost in his mind, in most cases, is the reliability of the 
machine. Can he absolutely depend upon it to perform the 
work? A shut-down at a time when his refrigerator is well 
stocked would mean a heavy loss, due to spoiled meats. 


York Refrigerating Machines have demonstrated their abso- 
lute reliability by more than thirty-five years of satisfactory 
service, which has given them a high reputation throughout 
the refrigerating field. 

Many butchers in all parts of the United States, and in Foreign 
Countries, are using York Mechanical Refrigeration in mar- 
keting high grade products. We invite all Butchers to ivesti- 
gate the York System of Refrigeration, and believe it will 


























some extent by frequent movement to the 
treezers and generally declining prices. A 
large percentage of arrivals were frozen 
loins and these sold from $3 to $4 under 
tresh. Closing prices were $1 to $2 below 
a week ago at Boston and New York, with 
heavy loins showing the greatest declines. 
With demand practically at a standstill, 
Philadelphia was demoralized and uneven 
declines of $2 to $4 were registered at that 
market. 

Boston closed fairly steady on good and 
choice beef, but weak and unsettled on 
lower grades. Veal, mutton and _ pork 
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closed steady. Choice lambs steady, lower — poolnahle to thaw ie canst canes. 

grades weak. Some beef will be carried | YORK ENCLOSED MActine | YORK MANUFACTURING co. 
over; other meats well cleaned up. New es Miding cad Ritiinting Wadinay eduindy) 
York closed fairly steady at the week’s YORK, PA 

decline on good and choice beef, but weak ’ . 


to lower on common and medium. Choice 
lambs strong; lower grades and _ veal 
weak; mutton about steady. Light loins 
steady and heavies weak. Philadelphia 
closed about steady at the week’s decline 
on good and choice beef; other grades and 
pork weak and defnoralized. Lambs, mut- 
ton and veal closed dull, with undertone 
weak. There is a liberal carryover of 
beef; other meats fairly well cleaned up. 








“e—_—_ 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 


{Editor’s Note.—This statement is prepared by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers from informa- 
tion obtained from The Merchants Loan & Trust 





Have You 
Proved It? 













Company, Chicago, Illinois. ] h 
Par value in Unit value , n askin their meat 

Country—Monetary unit. U. S. Money. on Aug. 18. Customers have bee , & 
Austria—Krone testes eeeeees G0.208 0013 markets about “that different meat paper 
selgium—Franc .......... - ae -0760 
Czecho-Slovakia—Krone 2. 0121 that doesn’t soak up water and blood— 
Denmark—Krone ..... -268 .1635 — : 
Finland—Finmark .. 193 0153 doesn’t go to pieces before they get home 
France—Franc ..... oo oe 779 P H ” 
GOPMRMR BIE occ vcscccccccs .238 .0122 and does protect the clothing. 
Great Britain—Pound ......... 4.866 3.67 ‘ 
Greece [Drachma BES 193 0565 That order you have just neglected to place 
taly—Lira 93 -0436 . 
Japan—Yen ...... 498 49° may be standing between you and more 
Jugo-Slavia—Krone * -0062 z : Folks P : Il 
Netherlands—Florin ........... 42 3105 good business. olks appreciate we 
a ee eee -268 .1303 . H Pury 
Poland—Polish Mark ........2. - 0008 wrapped meat and while KV Blood Proof 
a sees eeeeeeeeecs a -0124 is actually more economical, the big ad- 
tussia—Rouble =~ & 8 veces ty i al 2 
Servia—Dinar .... 193 0230 vantage 1s customer satisfaction. 
Spain—Peseta 193 13 
Sweden—Krona 268 2140 1 h 
Switzerland—Frane .193 .1694 A for Sample Sheet. 
furkey—Turkish Pound ....... ‘ae 8 8 =— ss awswn — — t 

- - rder trect or 

*No par of exchange has been determined upon and 
will probably not be fixed until after the Allies have Thru Dealer 
decided upon all of the requirements from those 

ountries, 

SX 








* 





If you want a job, or a man to fill a job, 
an ad on the “Wanted” page of The Na- 
tional Provisioner will bring results. 


























THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, ordinary to choice...... 7.00@9.75 
. 1.00 @5.00 
.3.75@6.00 


4.00@8.00 


Lows 
Bulls, 
Heifers 


ommon to .choice 


ommon to hoice 


mixed 


LIVE CALVES 


prime per li) bs 12. 00@ 


ulls, per 100 ibs 6.0 


8.004 


Oommen to medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, 100 Ibs prime 12.254 


Sheep wes 1) Ibs 5.OO@ 
Sheep 3.0@ 


Sheep, 


mmon te vould per 100) |bs 


ulls, per 100 Ibs 2.00@ 2.75 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs 
Hogs 
Hogs 14 Ibs 


neavy 
nedium 
Pigs, under 70 


Rough 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
lative heavy 
light 
Native ommon to fal 


Choice native 


WBSTERN DRESSED BEEP. 


Native 
Native steers 


steers, 800@1,000 Ibs 2@18'4 
@19o 
@21 
@\i7 
@i5 
@13 
@i9g 
@ij 
@i4 


@ai3 


HOO@SO0O Ibs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs 


Western BOO@SO0 lbs 


steers 


Western OMI lbs 


steers 


lexas steers, 400@600 libs 


Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 

Common to fair cows 


bulls 


BEEF CUTS 


Western. 
alt 
vi4 


@i2 


Fresh Bologna 


i @28 
loins @18 
@l4 


@23 


3 loins 

1 hinds and ribs 
2 hinds and ribs { @20 
@i9 
@lo 
@13 
@l2 


} hinds and ribs 
1 rounds... 
. 2 rounds.... 
3 rounds. 
1 chucks aio 


~ hucks @ i 


hucks @5 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib. 

Veals, country dressed, per Ib 19 
Western hoice .18 
Western 
Grassers and 


calves 
alves, fair to good 


buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 lbs 
Hogs, 160 lbs 
Hogs, 140 lbs 
Pigs 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


@26 
poor to good 16 @24 
choice 14 15 
medium to good 12 l4 


Lambs, choice 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 


spring 24 


Sheep, 


Sheep, ulls 7 14 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jebbing Trade.) 


Smoked hams, 10 lbs. avg 


Smoked hams, 12@14 Ibs. 


Smoked picnics, light 


Smoked picnics, heavy 


Smoked shoulders 

Smoked beef tongue, per Ib 
Smoked bacon (rib in) 
Dried beef sets 

Pickled bellies, 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Western @30 


@26 


Fresh pork loins, 


Frozen pork loins 
Fresh pork tenderloins @50 
Frozen pork tenderloins pene @50 
Shoulders, city ia eG eacdb alee ee 
Shoulders, Western ee @ij 
Butts Western aig 
Butts, fresh city...... © socGPoces 
Butts, Western 23 @2a4 
Fresh hams, city a 
Western ai 


ais 


egular 

regular, 
neless 
Fresh 


picnic hams 


Extra lean pork trimmings 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg., 48 to 50 Iba., 
80.00@ 100.00 


100 pcs. 
Black hoofs, per ton 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pes. .-+ 90.00@100.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 1s...225.00@275.00 
Horns, svg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2s. ..175.00@200.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 3s...100.00@150.00 


70.00@ 80.00 
30.00@40.00 
30.00@40.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongues, L.C., trm’d 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Calves heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Hearts, beef 

Rolls, beef 

Tnderloin beef, 

Lambs’ fries 


@45c. 
@44c. 
@65c 
@75ec. 
@55c. 
@18c. 
@ 5c. 
@13c. 
@ 9%. 
@ 5c. 
@22%e. 
Qc. 
@ 9%. 


a pound 
a pound 
a piece 
a pair 

a pound 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


fat.. 
breast fat 


Ordinary 
Edible 
Inedible 
Edible 
Inedible 


shop 


breast fat 
suet 
suet 
Shop bones, per ewt 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle 
Sheep, imp., medium wide, per bundle.. 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle.. 
Sheep, imp., narrow, per bundle..... —e 
Hog, free of salt, tes. or bbis., per 
ft. o b. 
Hog, extra narrow, selected, per Ib 
Hog middles 
Hog bungs 
Hog bungs, export 
Beef rounds, domestic, 
New York . ° 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 
ZOWE cee : ‘ a Reman 
Beef bungs, f. 0. b. New York 
Beef middles, per set, f . eh 
Beef, weasands, No. Is, 
Beef bladders, small, per doz 
Beef, weasands, No. 2s. each 


SPICES. 


Pepper, Sing., white 

Pepper, Sing., black 

Pepper, red 

Allspice 

Cinnamon 

Coriander .... sine nai ashcpaiintatanara eee iee 6% 
Cloves : re 
Ginger .... weed 10 
Mace 34 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Dble. 
bags. 


Refined saltpetre, granulated s o% 
Refined saltpetre, smal! crystals 10% 
Refined nitrate soda, C. L., gran...... 5% 
Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., gran.... 5% 5% 
Refined nitrate soda, C. L., crystal.... 6 5% 
Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., crystal.. 6% 6% 


Double refined nitrate of soda and saltpetre in kegs, 
100 to 180 Ibs. net, le over above prices. 


August 20, 1921 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 12%-14 
lbs. 


veals. .2: 


14-18 18 lbs. 
Prime No. 1 
Prime No. 2 veals..: 
Buttermilk No. 1... 
Buttermilk No. 2...1! 
Branded 
No 


grubby 


DRESSED POULTRY 


FRESH KILLED. 


Fow!s—Fresh—<dry packed, milk fed—12 to box 
Western, 60 Ibs. and over to dozen, Ib. .38',@3o 
Western, 48 to 56 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib.... 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs: to dozen, Ib.... 


@38 
@36 
@32 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib.....2 


Western, under 30 Ibs. to dozen, Ibs.....26 @2S8 


fowis—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to 
Western, 60 lbs. and over to dozen, Ib. 
Western, 48 to 56 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 483 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, under 30 lbs. to dozen, 


Fowls—Fresh—Dry Packed—Barrels. 
Western, dry picked, 5 lbs. and over, 
Western, dry picked, 414 Ibs. each, 
Western, dry picked, 4 lbs. each, Ib.....35 
Western, dry picked, ® lbs. each, Ib...2 
Western, dry picked, 3 Ibs. and under, 1b.25 


Old Cocks—PFresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, 
Western, scalded, 


i ast c0cs eae 26 @27 
barrels .--24 @25 
Ducks— 
Long Island Spring, per lb 
Squa bs— 
Prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz., doz........ 6.75@7.00 
Prime, white, 9 Ibs. to doz., doz 6.00@ 6.25 
Prime, white, 8 lbs. to doz., doz 5.25@ 5.50 
Prime, white, 7 lbs. to doz., doz 4.25@4.75 
Prime, white, 6 to 6% lbs. to doz. 
es: UY i ineiucent cians dscestantant 1.50@2.00 


@28 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, via express, @31 
@30 
@18 
@25 
@26 
@13 
@35 
@90 


colored. ia 30 
Broilers, colored, via 
Old roosters vicki eaneats 
Turkeys, via freight 
Ducks, via 
Geese, via express 
Pigeons, per pair.. 
Guineas, per pair. 


express ere 


express. oon 


BUTTER. 


Creamery (92 score) eb 43% @44 
Creamery (higher scoring lots).... 4414@45 
Creamery firsts . 41 @43 
Creamery, @38 
Creamery, @35 


rere er ere imamowee 


lower grades $<.6.0.00:00 cee 


EGGS. 


Fresh gathered, extras, per doz...... 42 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts.... Tee 
PTT eee 
Fresh gathered, 

Fresh gathered, checks, fair to choice, dry.22 
Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 

Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per ton. .28.00@30.00 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 30.00@32.50 
Dried blood, high grade 
Nitrate of soda—spot 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del., New 

York nom.20.00@25.00 
Ground tankage, N. Y., 9 to 12 per cent 

ammonia .. soeeeeede00 and 10¢ 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 per cent ammonia 

and 15 per cent bone phosphate, deliv- 

ered, Baltimore evccereccoocces 2.50 and lle 
Foreign fish guano, testing 18@14 per cent 

ammonia and about 10 per cent B. Phos. 

ne ae Ee 3.25 and 10¢ 
Wet, acidulated, 7 per cent ammonia per 

ton, f.o.b. factory (35c per unit avail- 

able phos. | ceceicecs 
Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, per 100 

lbs., guar., 25 per cent in bags.. -- 2.00@ 2.10 
Muriate of potash, 80-85%, per unit K,0. .90@ .95 
Sulphate of potash, 90-95%, per unit K,O. 1.10@ 1.15 


@45 
@4l 
@3T 
@33 
@24 





